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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont  : 

Gentlemen  :: — 

Pursuant  to  law,  we  herewith  present  the  Sixth  Annual  Keport 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  "  state  and  condition"  of  the  schools  is  suificiently  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  relieve  us  from  any  necessity  of  dwelling 
▼ery  minutely  upon  the  details  of  the  working  of  our  school  system/ 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  evi- 
dences of  continued  and  even  increasing  success  which  appear  in  the  sta- 
tistical summary,  and  in  the  official  reports  of  the  local  superintendentH 
that  are  largely  quoted  from  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

That  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  should  not  have  been  diminished,  or 
the  general  interest  in  them  have  been  lessened,  during  a  year  so  crowded 
with  events  and  issues  of  engrossing  importance,  as  the  year  last  past 
has  been,  might  well  have  roused  a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  But  we  find 
from  the  report,  that  even  under  all  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the 
last  year,  instead  of  losing  ground,  as  might  have  been  reasonably  antici* 
pated,  our  schools  seem  to  have  gained  in  several  important  particulars. 

The  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  has  increased  ;  the  amount 
of  money  expended  for  schoolhouses  is  larger ;  and  a  more  general  success 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  teachers. 

Truly  the  friends  of  education  have  reason  for  gratitude,  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  the  assertions  so  strongly  made  by  the  Board,  soon 
after  its  organization,  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  and  adaptation  of  the 
State  school  system  to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  our  people,  are 
receiving  more  and  more  of  verification  in  each  passing  year. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  school  laws  of  the  State  will  from  time 
to  time  need  various  modifications,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  public 
affiiirs,  we  think  the  Secretary  has  done  well  in  almost  entirely  refraining 
from  suggesting  any  important  changes  in  the  law. 


IV 

That  the  law  should  require  somo  instruction  to  be  given  id  our 
tohools  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  and  the 
Constitution  and  frame  of  government  of  our  own  State  and  country,  and 
the  ordinary  civil  duties  of  citizens,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  self-evident 
proposition ; — and  we  do  not  care  to  add  to  the  argument  in  the  Keport 
of  the  Secretary  upon  that  subject.  We  need  only  say  that  we  entirely 
approve  of  the  request  he  makes  for  the  necessary  legislation. 

Since  the  presentation  of  our  last  Report,  the  removal  of  Kev.  Calvin 
Pease  to  another  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  recent  decease  of  Hon.  J.  D. 
Bradley,  have  deprived  us  of  the  co-operation  of  two  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  Board. 

Eminently  fitted  by  high  intellectual  culture  and  sound  sense  for  the 
places  they  have  so  well  filled,  their  removal  is  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  their  associates  and  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion and  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Once  more  commending  the  cause  of  popular  education  to  your 
thoughtful  and  fostering  attention  as  inseparably  connected  with  the 
highest  interest  of  each  citizen,  and  the  general  growth,  prosperity  and 
permanence  of  the  State, 

We  remain,  your  obedient  servants, 

FREDERICK  H0L13R00K, 
LEVI  UNDERWOOD, 
T.  P.  REDFIELD, 
HILAND  HALL. 


SECiffiTARrS  REPORT. 


Vermont  SoiukI  of  JEkLuoAtlon,  j 

SiCBiTABT's  Ofvicb,  September^  A.D.  1862.      ) 

By  the  law  omouiog  the  Board  of  Edaoation,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Seoretaij  of  the^oard  shall 

"  Prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Edooation,  on  the  first  day  of 
^*  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doings  for  the  preceding 
**  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
**  State ;  of  the  expenditore  of  the  school  monies  therein ;  and  such  sug- 
^'gestimis  for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction^ 
**  together  with  scuoh  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  school  in- 
^*  stzuction  in  other  States  and  Countries,  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

To  the  Hon.  Vermont  Board  of  Education: 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  law  of  the  State,  as  quoted  above,  I 
DOW  present  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  uf  this  department. 

OFFICIAL  DOINGS. 

In  the  course  of  the  current  year,  all  the  official  duties  required  of  the 
Seeretary  by  the  law,  have  been  discharged  in  their  due  order.  An  In- 
stitute.in  each  of  the  various  Counties  h^  been  held,  and  of  these,  as  has 
been  customary,  a  particular  account  will  be  given  elsewhere.  All  parts 
of  the  State  have  been  visited,  and  the  people  invited  to  the  discussion  of 
the  condition  of  Education  in  the  State,  and  the  special  wants  of  the 
schools.  Several  meetings  that  had  been  notified  were  not  held,  because, 
subsequent  to  the  notices,  the  roads  became,  on  several  occasions,  entirely 
impassable  from  the  unprecedented  depth  of  the  snow,  and  it  ica9  ut^ly 
impossible  for  me,  by  public  or  private  conveyance,  to  reach  the  looauties 
of  the  meetings  referred  to.  These  are  the  first  meetings  for  educa- 
tional purposes  that  have  been  notified  by  me,  which  I  have  failed  to  at- 
tend, on  account  of  the  weather,  since  the  organization  of  the  Board. 
The  other  ordinary  duties  of  preparing  and  formrding  the  Reristers  and 
Statistical  schedules  and  receipts  therefor  have  been  performexl  as  usual 
The  correqK>ndence  of  the  department  with  sdiool  officials  and  teachers,* 
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and  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State,  has  not  been  quite  as 
large  as  during  the  previous  year,  but  has  been  quite  extensive,  and  has 
from  the  beginning,  been  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  The  conduct 
of  the  official  correspondence  is  becoming  continually  a  more  and  more 
laborious  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Nothing  unusual,  or  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  my  usual 
line  of  duties  has  piesented  itself,  or  has  been  attempted,  and  therefore, 
although  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  department  have  required  for  their 
faithful  execution  several  months  of  labor,  in  holding  the  Institutes  and 
Educational  meetings,  and  as  much  more  in  the  office  work  necessarily 
demanded,  no  longer  or  more  particular  record  of  my  official  doings  seems 
desirable  here. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Grand  Isle,  was  held  at  Albnrgh, 
on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  November,  A.D.  186  L.  The  sessions  of 
the  Institute  were  held  in  the  Academy,  a  new  and  convenient  building, 
erected  recently  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  the  vicmity,  kindly 
proffered  for  the  occasion. 

The  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  making 
the  travelling  unpleasant,  the  attendance  from  other  towns  was  not  large. 
But  a  very  fair  number  of  teachers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  Alburgh  were  present. 

Mr.  Eldredge,  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  was  present,  and  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  convenience  of  all  present,  and  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  close  indicated  strong  inte/est  in  the  general  subject  of  Education, 
and  approval  of  the  Institute. 

The  second  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  County  of  Lamoille,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  November, 
1861.  This  County,  from  the  beginning  of  the  recent  agitation  in  i^- 
ffard  to  education,  has  uniformly  manifested  a  more  than  common  interest 
m  the  subject.  The  Institutes  here  have  always  been  well  attended,  and 
the  present  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Kev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  the 
Superintendent  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dougherty,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Johnson,  both  men  whose  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  is  well  known,  were  present,  and  cordially  co-operated  in  endeav- 
oring to  make  the  Institute  both  pleasant  and  useful. 

The  attebdance,  both  of  teachers  and  citizens,  was  large  and  regular, 
and  all  alike  seemed  gratified  with  the  Institute ;  and  satisfaction  with 
what  had  been  accomplbhed  in  this  field  of  labor,  as  well  as  confident 
hope  for  the  ^ture,  was  generally  expressed. 

The  third  Institute  was  held  in  the  County  of  Essex,  at  West  Concord, 
on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  November,  A.D.  1861. 

The  sessions  of  the  Institute  were  held  in  the  Universalist  Church, 
which  was  well  filled  by  the  audience.  A  very  large  number  of  earnest 
practical  teachers,  together  with  very  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  County 
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and  vicinitj  were  in  constant*  attendance.  Mr.  King,  the  Superintendent 
of  Xiunenborgh,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Sewcll,  of  the  same  place,  came  down 
with  some  seventy  teachers  and  others,  thus  giving  proofs  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  schools  in  their  estimation. 

The  earnestness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  large  audience  were  notice- 
able, even  in  a  County  where  the  same  characteristics  have  always  been 
plainly  visible.  Essex  County  stands  second  to  none  in  the  State  for  the 
cordial  and  general  encouragement  which  she  has  always  shown  to  the 
Institutes. 

The  session  of  the  fourth  Institute  began  in  the  Town  Hall  in  South 
Hardwick,  for  Caledonia  County,  on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861. 

The  attendance,  small  at  first,  steadily  increased  to  the  end,  and  was 
finally  quite  large.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanborn,  the  Principal  of  South  Hard- 
wick Academy,  and  an  earnest  and  wide-awake  teecher,  discussed  the 
subject  of  Geography,  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  town  did  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Institute  and  the  comfort  of  its 
members. 

More  thon  ordinary  success  seemed  to  attend  the  session,  and  an  in- 
crease of  interest  in  the  sjhools,  as  appears  from  my  official  correspon- 
dence, was  among  the  good  effects  resulting  from  the  session.  Many  of 
the  influential  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  County  attended  at  various 
times,  and  signified  their  commendation  of  the  method  and  management 
of  the  Institute. 

The  fifth  Institute  began  at  Essex,  in  the  County  of  Chittenden,  on  the 
29th  and  30th  days  of  November,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Chittenden 
County  Institute. 

Heretofore  the  Institutes,  when  held  in  this  County,  have  attracted 
smaller  audiences,  and  excited  less  interest  than  in  any  County  of  the 
State  of  the  same  size. 

But  at  this  Institute,  the  attendance,  both  of  teachers  and  citizens,  was 
unusually  large,  and  the  attention  and  interest  manifested  were  very 
gratifying.  Mr.  Sanderson,  Principal  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
comber,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  exerted  themselves  zealously  and 
efficiently  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  all.  This  was  probably  the  most 
successful  Institute  that  I  have  ever  held  in  the  County. 

The  sixth  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Washington,  began  its  session  in 
the  Town  Hall  in  Barre,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  December. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Carpenter,  Superintendent  of  Barre,  Mr.  J,  S.  Spaulding, 
the  Principal,  and  Mr.  Thacher,  the  Assistant  of  the  Barre  Academy, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  and  instruction  of  the 
Institute.  And  with  a  very  fair  attendance,  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  many  experienced  practical  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation, a  .very  good  degree  of  success  attended  the  session. 

The  seventh  Institute  was  held  at  Swanton,  for  the  County  of  Franklin, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  on  the  20th  and  21st  days  of  December, 
1861. 


Ho  attendanoo  was  £etir,  althooj^  not  as  large  as  at  Franklin  in  the 
preceding  year,  bat  this  was  partly  attribatablo  to  an  unfavorable  state 
of  the  weather. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Perry,  the  very  efficient  Superintendent  of  Swanton, 
and  Bev.  B.  B.  Newton,  of  St.  Albans,  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Institute,  and  a  number  of  the  practical  teachers  who  were  present  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussions  that  were  introduced. 

The  eighth  Institute  was  held  in  the  County  of  Orleans,  at  Derby,  on 
the  25th  and  26th  days  of  December,  1862. 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  as  has  always  been  the 
case  in  this  County,  was  very  largely  attended.  Orleans  County,  of  late 
years,  has  been  as  distinguished  for  her  large  and  liberal  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  education  as  for  the  rapid  development  of  her  mate- 
rial prosperity ;  and  the  multitude  of  her  citizens,  with  the  earnest  atten- 
tion and  interest  displayed  at  the  Institute,  were  indications  full  of 
enoouragement. 

Bev.  P.  H.  White,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Qray,  of  Coventry,  and  M.  F.  Yamey, 
of  Troy,  and  Mr.  Camp,  of  Charleston,  with  many  other  excellent  teachers, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  ninth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Academy  at  New- 
bury, in  the  County  of  Orange,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  May,  A.D., 
1862.  During  the  session  of  the  Institute  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
Academy  were  suspended,  and  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  attend  the 
Institute. 

Professors  King,  Smith  and  Quimby  were  present  during  most  of  the 
session,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers,  though  small  at  firist,  uniformly 
increased  to  the  close.  Bev.  A.  G.  Button,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
town,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  provide  accommodation  for  all, 
and  although  the  attendance  of  citizens  was  not  large,  the  session  proved 
both  pleasant  and  useful. 

Twenty  teachers,  from  the  town  of  Bradford,  with  Mr.  Britton,  the 
Superintendent,  were  present,  and  resolutions  of  approval,  adopted  at  the 
close,  indicated  general  satisfaction. 

The  tenth  Institute  was  held  in  the  large  Congregational  Church  at 
White  River  Village,  for  the  County  of  Windsor* 

The  attendance  here  of  teachers,  particularly,  was  very  large — as  large^ 
if  not  larger»  than  ever  before  in  tlus  County. 

Ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who 
might  attend,  and  although  many  more  than  had  been  expected  were 
present,  all  were  provided  for. 

The  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  discussed  clearly  and  very  effectively  by 
Mr.  Dana,  Principal  of  the  Windsor  High  School.  Mr.  Conant,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Randolph  Academy,  who  has  often  before  assisted  in  our  Insti- 
tutes, addressed  the  Institute  in  reference  to  Orammar. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  were  listened  to  with  great  apparent  in- 
terest, and  for  large  attendance  as  well  as  for  thoughtful  attention,  the 
Wmdsor  County  Institute  was  quite  remarkable. 


The  devonth  Instikite  was  held  in  the  Aoademy  at  Townsheiidy  for  the 
Gonntj  of  Windham,  on  the  8id  and  4ih  days  of  Jone. 

KcY.  G.  L.  Cnshman,  the  Superintendent  of  the  town,  had  made  every 
exertion  to  provide  excellent  qnarters  for  members  who  might  be  present ; 
and  althon^  the  weather  was  rainy  and  nnfavorable,  the  Institate  was 
very  fully  attended. 

A  large  number  of  Superintendents  from  the  various  towns  was  pre- 
sent, and  more  of  the  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  schools  than  were 
ever  before  gathered  at  an  Institute  in  the  County. 

The  Principals  ot  the  High  Schools  at  Brattleboro'  and  Bellows  Falls 
were  present  during  the  sessioD,  and  the  Institute  may  be  ccfnsidered  very 
successful. 

The  twelfth  Institute  began  its  session  in  the  Baptist  Ghurch  at  Fao* 
tory  Point,  in  Manchester,  for  the  Gounty  of  Bennington,  on  the  6th  and 
7th  days  of  June,  1862. 

The  audiences  at  the  Institutes  have  always  been  large  in  this  Gounf^; 
and  the  Institute  at  Manchester  was  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  seen  m 
Bennii^ton  Gounty. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hollister,  was  active  and  efficient  in  whatever 
could  be  done  to  promote  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  Institute,  and 
all  present  seemed  interested  and  gratified. 

The  thirteenth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Ghurch  in  the  village 
of  East  Poultney,  for  the  Gounty  of  Rutland,  on  the  10th  and  lith  days 
of  June. 

There  were  from  175  to  200  teachers  actually  enffaged  in  the  schooki 
in  attendance,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  Every  teacher  in  the 
town  of  Kutland,  with  their  Superintendent,  was  present. 

Mr.  Moore,  Principal  of  the  Kutland  Union  School,  which  may  be  eon- 
adered  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State,  discussed  the  subject  of  Geog- 
raphy, particularly  with  reference  to  map  drawing,  and  various  specimens 
of  the  maps  drawn  by  the  pupils  of  his  school  were  exhibited,  and  received 
great  commendation. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham,  Superintendent  of  Butland,  addressed  the  Instil 
tute  on  the  topic  of  Heading,  with  great  power  and  effect. 

I  have  seldom  seen  so  profound  an  impression  created  in  an  educa- 
tional gathering,  as  was  produced  by  Mr.  Bingham's  address. 

Mr.  Henry  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Poultney,  stirred  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  present,  by  an  appeal  for  more  and  more  specific  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  in  regard  to  the  History  and  Geography  of 
Vermont. 

The  village  of  Poultney  was  thronged  with  the  members  of  the  session, 
but  all  were  kindly  and  hospitably  provided  for,  and  this,  probably  the 
largest  Teachers'  Institute  that  was  ever  held  in  the  State,  was  character^ 
iced  throughout  by  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention,  and  closed  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  good  feeling  and  satisfaction. 

The  fourteenth  Institute,  and  the  last  of  the  series,  was  held  iii  the 
Congregational  Chtkrch  in  Shoreham,  for  the  County  of  Addison,  on  the 
13th  and  14th  days  of  June,  A  J>.,  1862. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Ghamberlin,  aud  Mr.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  Shore- 
ham  Academy,  had  previously  given  public  and  urgent  invitations  for  all 
to  attend,  and  the  result  was  the  eollection  of  a  larger  audience  than  I 
have  ever  seen  at  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  this  County. 

Many  of  the  clergymen  of  the  County  from  the  various  towns,  and 
many  of  the  elder  citizens,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the  teachers  and 
of  Superintendents,  were  present  and  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
practical  questions  regarding  the  teaching  and  management  of  schools. 

An  unusual  interest  in  education  seemed  to  be  aroused,  and  resolutions, 
after  discussion,  were  adopted,  pledging  the  endeavors  of  those  present  to 
secure  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  indicating  cordial 
approval  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Board. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  INSTITUTES. 

The  sessions  of  the  Institutes  for  the  year,  have  been  remarkably  well 
attended.  Indeed,  from  their  commencement,  in  1857,  each  year  has 
shown  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  them.  The  attendance  upon 
them  has  been  regularly  growing  larger,  aud  while,  as  a  whole,  the  at- 
tendance, both  of  teachers  and  citizens,  has  been  uniformly  good,  some  of 
the  Institutes  for  the  past  year  have  been  larger  than  ever  before. 

Again  I  find  myself  warranted  in  claiming  the  Teachers'  Institutes  as 
the  most  economical,  the  most  acceptable,  and  the  most  efficient  instru- 
mentalities for  stirring  in  the  general  heart  a  deeper  interest  in  popular 
education.  The  sessions,  while  too  short  to  interfere  very  much  with  the 
regular  employment  of  the  teachers,  or  to  become  wearisome  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens,  are  long  enough  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  general 
difloussion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  in  this  way 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  younger  class  of  teachers,  .«o  largely  em- 
ployed in  our  schools. 

The  Institutes,  during  the  year,  as  in  previous  yean<,  have  been  every 
where  received  with  warm  welcomes  in  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
held,  and  have  been  entertained  with  universal  a^^d  kindly  hospitality. 
The  fact  that  such  gratuitous  entertainment  has,  for  so  many  years,  been 
extended,  speaks  equally  well  for  the  general  and  prevalent  interest  of 
the  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  the  acceptable  character  of 
the  Institutes. 

The  labors  of  the  sessions  have  been  participated  in  by  practical 
teachers  whenever  they  were  present  and  willing  to  assist.  Discussions 
of  the  many  practical  questions  in  regard  to  modes  of  teaching  and  meth 
ods  and  principles  of  discipline,  have  constituted  a  leading  feature,  and 
appealing  to  the  experience  of  intelligent  citizens  present,  who  were  not 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  have  contributed  largely  to  enhance  the  in- 
terest and  add  very  materially  to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
meetings. 

From  the  first,  a  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  divest  the  Institute 
of  a  certain  tendency  towards  abstract  and  more  theoretic  disquisition, 
which  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  educational  meet- 
ings. The  existing  condition  of  the  schools,  their  more  pressing  wants, 
their  capacities  most  susceptible  of  rapid  and  feasible  development,  and 


the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  them,  have  been  kept  steadily 
in  view ;  and  all  the  force  of  all  oar  educational  meetings  has  been  ex- 
pended in  making  them  conducive  to  the  practicable  and  essential  im- 
provement of  the  schools. 

This  manifest  effort,  and  tlie  degree  of  success  in  this  direction 
that  has  attended  it,  have  commended  the  Institutes  particularly  to  the 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  our  citizens.  Thus  avoiding  all  attempts 
at  the  display  of  brilliancy  or  genius,  in  which  they  might  and  probably 
would  have  egregiously  failed,  and  directing  themselves  entirely  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  by  means  of  earnest  and  determined  hard 
work  in  a  plain  and  practical  way,  they  have  been  continually  winning 
an  increasing  favor,  and  are  now  quite  generally  recognized  among  the 
intelligent  as  useful  and  efficient  instrumentalities  for  educational  improve- 
ment. 

The  practical  discussions  of  points  of  school  law,  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  modes  of  government  in  Hohools,  that  are  held  in  the  Institutes, 
together  with  the  Town  and  County  Associations  that  have  sprung  up, 
have  stirred  the  public  mind  and  given  rise  to  a  general  agitation,  and 
thus  have  created  a  more  wide-spread  and  more  vivid  and  useful  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  than  has  ever  before  existed  in 
the  State.  And  hence,  during  the  last  year,  while  the  hearts  of  all  have 
been  filled  with  anxiety  in  regard  to  public  matters,  and  while  every 
other  business  occupation  or  interest  has  of  necessity  languished,  our  com- 
mon schools  have  suffered  little,  as  a  whole.  The  higher  schools  have 
lost  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  by  enlistment,  but  the  general  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  the  common  schools  have  been  quite  as  decided 
and  encouraging  as  in  any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Board. 

These  statements  are  made,  not  only  as  the  results  of  my  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  them ;  but  are  amply  corroborated  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  various  towns  in  the  State,  as  will 
appear  from  an  inspection  of  their  official  returns  to  me,  herein  incor- 
porated. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  give,  in  one  general  statement,  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  three  thousand 
schools  in  the  State.  And  yet  such  annual  survey  is  at  once  the  most 
useful  and  most  interesting  portion  of  every  educational  report. 

In  order  to  an  adequate  discharge  of  this  necessary  and  important 
work,  recourse  must  be  had  mainly  to  three  sources  of  information.  The 
official  returns  of  the  various  Superintendents,  with  the  remarks  accom- 
panying them,  conveying  the  knowledge  and  impressions  of  those  who,  in 
each  particular  locality,  are  most  conversant  with  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  schools  under  their  immediate  care  and  supervision,  give  the  most 
particular  and  reliable  account  that  can  be  had.    And  by  a  oom^wsRiii 
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of  these  looftl  impresaons  from  reliable  sooroes,  in  regard  to  the  promi- 
nent points  of  greatest  interest,  a  very  good  general  idea  may  be 
obtained. 

I  here  append,  therefore,  a  selection  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
Town  Superintendents  of  Schools,  which  will  furnish  ample  material  for 
the  formation  of  a  general  opinion  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  so  far 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  and  aggregation  of  the  individual 
views  of  the  different  local  officials. 


REMARKS  OF  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


That  we  need,  in  oar  town,  partioalar  attention  to  the  comfort  and  oouTenienoe  of 
oar  whool-rooms,  not  to  say  beantifying  of  them,  I  am  well  aware.  There  feemi  to  be 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  tho  citizens,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  risitinc 
schools.  My  experience,  as  teacher,  has  tanght  mo  that  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  interest  expressed  by  parents  and  goardiaas. 
Hence,  I  think,  in  order  to  have  good  efficient  schools,  the  matter  must  not  rest  with 
the  Superintendent  and  teacher ;  but  every  one  mast  take  hold  and  help  forward  this 
great  work  of  effectively  enforcing  oar  school  law. 

D.  C.  BARBER,  Bndport. 


It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  our  teachers  are  every  year  improving  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  registers,  and  that  District  Clerks  are  more  and  more  intelli^tly  answer- 
ing the  interrogations  proposed  to  them.  Our  peoplo  more  highly  appreciate  the  school 
system  of  the  State,  in  proportion  as  thoy  booonio  familiar  with  its  details. 

No  one  of  our  districts  is  disposed  to  *-v^'\n  the  law  in  regard  to  the  support  of 
schools,  or  the  examination  of  teachers.  Iiulced,  I  am  confident  that  no  teacher  would 
be  t'jlerated  who  had  not  been  examined  and  approved. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  growing  interest  in  our  community,  on  the  sub- 
jc/t  of  conmion  schools.    The  smaller  distriotM  manifest  more  concern  to  seeure  eompe- 
'  ent  teachers,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  appropriate  more  liberal  sums  for  their 
inpport. 

The  topics  which  were  most  urged,  in  my  recent  report  to  the  Town,  were  : — ^The 
iBsportance  of  more  prompt  attendance  in  the  morning,  and  through  the  entire  exercises 
of  the  school  each  day  ;  the  care  of  the  school  houses  by  the  pupils  ;  the  manifestation 
of  interest  by  the  parents,  by  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  ;  and  the  still  more  liberal 
Appropriation  of  money  for  their  support,  so  that  even  the  smallest  schools  may  have 
^oe  services  of  well  qualified  teachers. 

As  the  Report  has  not  been  printed,  I  ventare  to  copy  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
rtopies. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  ono  who  examines  onr  school  registers,  that  want  of  prompt 
:attendanoe  is  a  serious  defect  in  our  schools.  Late  attendfuice,  though  better  than  ab- 
sence, is  every  way  ii^urious  to  tlie  delinquents  themselves,  and  to  the  schools  to  which 
:they  belong.  The  regular  exercises  are  interfered  with  ;  the  teaoher'i  plans  are 
;  thwarted  ;  confusion  and  waste  of  time  inevitably  follow.  In  many  oasei,  no  doubt, 
parents  are  more  blameworthy  for  this  defect  than  their  children.  This  topic  is  one 
which  has  numerous  and  important  bearings  on  the  formation  of  character.  We  all 
know  that  the  prompt  nvin  is  usually  tho  efficient  and  sucoessAil  business  man,  and  we 
all  acknowledge  the  trv.th  that,  **  just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.''  We  do 
not  expect  that  the  boy  who  grows  up  with  dilatory  habits,  will,  when  he  arrives  at 
manhood,  be  prompt  a  ud  ready  when  called  to  aet.  "He  is  the  man  who  always  keeps 
the  committee,  of  nrhi*  *h  he  may  happen  to  be  a  member,  waiting-^with  whom  it  is 
.always  f^ht  o'cloa^tiJ  1  nine  or  ten  in  tbomomiDg,*on«o*cilQ^Mi!^\t«^^tHiUM^3Di^^ 
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afUrnooiii  or  nix,  till  styen  or  tight  in  the  evening.  Every  boBinett  mui  knows  the 
▼exationinesB  of  snoh  habits.  I  will,  therefore,  only  add  that  the  formation  of  correct 
habits  should  begin  in  the  home  oirole  ;  should  be  nurtured  in  the  common  school,  and 
be  matured  in  active  life. 

Akin  to  the  fault  just  noticed,  is  the  practice  very  conmion  in  the  schools,  for  pupils 
to  get  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  exercises.  The  extent  of  this  evil  has  not  been 
so  apparent,  until  the  Register  required  such  cases  to  be  marked  by  teachers.  Parents 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  Registers,  in  some  of  the  districts,  are  defaced  by 
marks  for  tM^iness  in  the  morning,  and  dismission  in  the  afternoon.  Some  such  oases, 
we  know,  must  occur  ;  but  they  might  be,  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  be,  less  numer- 
ous  than  they  are,  if  parents  properly  considered  all  the  bearings  of  this  evil. 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  respecting  the  care  of  our  school  houses  by  the  scholars. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  children  should  be  required  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  in- 
jury to  these  buildings  ;  nay,  why  they  should  be  taught  to  protect  them  from  izgury. 
X he  lesson  is  invaluable,  as  helping  to  form  habits  of  care.  It  is  invaluable,  too,  as 
tending;  to  encourage  a  wholesome  respect  for  public  buildings,  without  which  they  can 
never  be  preserved  in  good  condition.  Let  our  school  houses  be  well  finished,  and  let 
every  child  be  taught  that  he  is  no  more  to  mar  them  than  he  would  his  mother's  parlor. 

There  are  two  topics  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  before  closing  Uiis 
report.  On  both  of  them  I  have  dwelt  in  a  former  report,  but  we  need  "  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  until  our  practice  shall  become 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  duty. 

The  first  of  these  topics  is  the  neglect  of  parents  to  visit  the  schools.  There  is  no 
thing,  in  reference  to  which,  teachers  oftoner  express  regret ;  true,  there  has  been  some 
improvement,  in  this  respect,  within  a  year  or  two,  but  the  neglect  is  still  such  as  no 
parent  practices  in  reference  to  any  other  matter  in  which  they  l^ve  concern.  Is  it  not 
inexplicable  that  so  many  parents,  who  cheerfully  tax  themselves  to  any  extent  to  pur- 
chase necessary  school  books,  and  support  good  teachers,  manifest  no  interest  in  the 
schools  when  onoe  in  operation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  is  right,  without  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  personal  inspection.  Parents  !  shall  we  not,  for  one 
year,  attonpt  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  observe  the  e£feot  which  will  be  produced  both 
upon  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  other  topic  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  more  liberal  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  support  of  schools.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  some  of  our  districts^  but  we 
need  to  engage  in  this  work  from  the  conviction  that  not  merely  the  best  good  of  our 
children  is  involved,  but  that  in  so  doing,  we  are  actually  enhancing  the  weUare  of  our 
real  estate.  Every  man's  farm  is  directly  affected  by  the  education  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Where  intelligence  and  the  kind  oflioes  which  commonly  attend  it 
pervade  a  community,  there  the  good  citisen,  who  is  seeking  a  settlement,  will  fix  his 
location,  if  possible.  There  he  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  real  estate  in  proportion  to  the 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed  ;  while  such  a  citizen  will  as  certainly  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
neighborhood  where  ignorance  and  its  usual  concomitants  prevail.  Nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  has  children  or  not, 
to  aid  Liberally  in  the  thorough  education  of  the  community,  lie  is  safer  in  property 
and  in  person  ;  and  if  he  has  children,  they  are  less  tempted  to  dissipation  and  vice. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  kindly  complimented  our  school  houses. 
Why  may  not,  why  should  not  our  schools  merit  a  still  higher  compliment  ? 

LYMAN  MATTHEWS,  Cornwall 


The  schools  in  this  town  are  supported  principaUy  on  the  Qrand  List,  the  only 
true  way,  in  my  opinion,  giving  all  an  equal  chance  for  an  education,  although  it 
causes  considerable  faultfinding  on  the  part  of  heavy  tax  payers  that  have  no  scholars 
to  educate.  The  teachers,  with  one  exception,  have  giFon  good  satisfaction,  the  scho- 
lars having  made  rapid  progress.  The  parents  and  committees  take  too  little  interest 
in  their  schools.  The  only  knowledge  they  have  of  them  is  what  their  children  say. 
There  has  been  but  one  instance  of  parents  or  committee  visiting  schools  this  winter. 
There  are  four  school  houses  in  tewn,  three  of  which  are  of  stone,  decent,  but  not  nice, 
and  have  no  way  of  ventilation  except  by  doors  and  windows.  The  other  one  was  built 
recently,  and  is  tastily  planned  for  convenience  and  comfort.  All  stand  in  the  highway, 
and  have  playgrounds  the  whole  length  of  the  road . 

WM.  H.  TENBBOECEE,  Panton, 
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li  ciYM  me  pleftsure  to  report  tbat,  in  muiy  roipeote,  oar  oommon  aohoolf  li*yo  been 
Attondea  with  a  marked  degree  of  laooess,  which  U  indeed  enoonraging  ;  still  I  find 
them,  in  eome  important  points,  most  sadly  defioient. 

Onr  school  honses,  with  bat  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  located  in  the  highway, 
and  some  eren  in  so  close  proximity  to  the  road  itself,  that  ib»  safety  of  the  papiis, 
while  at  recreation,  is  greatly  endangered.  , 

Thongh  most  of  the  baildings  are  comfortable,  still  they  are  far  from  being  attract* 
ire  and  pleasant  to  the  student,  and  are  calealated  rather  to  repel  than  attract  the 
Kholar. 

Oar  teachers  have  generally  been  intelligent,  and  hare  discharged  their  daties  with 
commendable  seal  and  fidelity.  There  has  been,  in  some  of  oar  schools,  a  decided  lack 
of  thoroaghness  in  the  radiments  of  learning,  and  I  have  foand  stadents  in  Algebra^ 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  studies  of  equal  grade,  who  did  not  understand  the  spelling 
book,  and  to  whom  simple  interest  was  a  profound  mystery.  This  I  conoeiTe  to  be  a 
great  defect,  and  one  which  demands  serious  attention. 

I  beliere  that  pupils,  in  our  common  schools,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches  of  an  education  until,  by  strict  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  per- 
fe^Jy  acquainted  with  common  school  studies.  Some  of  the  schools,  daring  the  past 
«^^r,  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
uereby  commanding  too  great  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention  which 
•hould  be  given  to  other  studies. 

I  have  been  utterly  astonished,  in  visiting  schools,  to  find  so  little  order,  and  an 
entire  lack  of  discipline,  as  has  characterized  »ome  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  had  three  female  teachers  in  town  during  the  past  wintvr,  and  they  kept  the 
three  best  schools  we  have  had.  Our  female  schools  have  excelled  in  good  order,  thor- 
ough discipline  and  correct  instruction. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  report  so  many  instances  of  tardiness,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  the  great  number  there  seems  to  be.  I  certainly  trust  there  is  no  other  Superintend- 
eol  who  is  compelled  to  set  down  such  large  figures,  in  this  respect,  as  I  have. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  is  the  entire  lack  of  interest 
manifested  by  parents,  and  others,  intimately  connected  with  the  school.  Most  of  our 
sehools,  the  past  winter,  have  not  been  viiitefl  by  parents,  committee,  or  anybody  else, 
interested  at  all,  except  the  Superintendent ;  as  long  as  this  is  so,  we  shall  not  gain  a 
rery  high  stand  point,  I  fear. 

The  schools  throughout  the  town  are  entirely  supported  upon  the  Grand  List, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  only  proper  way. 

The  study  of  music  is  being  introduced  into  some  of  our  schools,  which  I  most 
nirely  encourage,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  elevating  and  enlivening  in  the  school- 
room, it  is  certainly  the  joyous  happy  song. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  our  sehools  have  improved  during  tho  past  year,  and 
I  hope,  during  the  coming  year,  to  bo  enabled  to  remove  many  of  the  defects  from 
whitm  we  now  suffer. 

E.  T.  THOMPSON,  Shoreham. 


As  a  whole,  I  think  the  schools  of  the  past  year,  in  our  town,  have  been  good.  The 
effect  of  the  present  system  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  (though  hooted  at  by  many,)  is 
•very  day  becoming  visible  to  those  who  watch  its  proceedings,  and  even  its  enemies  be- 
gin to  yield  the  point.  The  schools  of  this  State  needed  a  thorough  renovation,  and  in 
my  opinion,  this  system  will  bring  it  about. 

S.  BUSHNELL,  Starksboro'. 


The  schools  in  Vergennes  are  supported  wholly  apon  the  Grand  List,  and  are  there- 
fore open  to  all,  without  expense.  The  scholars,  however,  are  sadly  deficient  in  their 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  on  school.  One  day  you  may  find  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
school-room, — ^the  next,  not  one-fourth  of  that  number.  Improvement,  therefore,  in 
such  a  school  is  impossible.  The  teacher  may  be  qualified,  in  all  respects  a  model 
teacher,  and  may  labor  most  assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  his  or  her  pupils,  yet 
there  can  be  no  order,  system  or  permanent  improvement.  The  barrier  to  the  correct 
and  rapid  advancement  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  is  the  fault  of  the  parents;  as 
they  have  nothing  to  pay,  their  children  are  kept  from  school  on  the  slightest  pretext. 
I  ahoahi  eonsider  it  the  dawn  of  a  happier  era  if  I  was  oertain  that  a  single  parent  had 
visited  our  schools  the  past  year.  It  would  seem,  if  they  have  any  intaieti  iDiUi%  ^• 
triel  school,  it  is  nothing  more  than  this,— when  their  d^drvn  \MMfBa%  \xo^\iiivGBiia  %ab!\ 
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nncoTeniAble  at  home,  they  lend  than  to  the  school-room  to  bo  managed  by  the  teacher, 
and  if,  alter  all  other  meaoi  have  been  exhausted,  he  should  apply,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
the  alatary  ani  lerj  appropriate  discipline  of  the  birch,  yon  woold  suppose  the  day  of 
general  doom  had  oome,  and  the  last  Vial  of  wrath  was  about  to  be  poured  upon  the 
head  of  the  trembling  and  awe  struck  teacher.  It  is  then  and  only  then  that  you  will 
find  the  parents  visiting  our  schools.  The  good  and  soTcreign  people  will  talk  fluently 
and  ardently  on  almost  everyjiheme,  their  farms,  their  merahandise,  their  cattle,  thoLr 
horses,  and  even  on  the  frivolities  of  fiMhion  ;  but  common  schools,  where  children  are 
to  be  trained  and  prepared  for  doing  good  or  evil  in  this  world,  and  for  happinen  or 
misery  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  last  subject  that  is  mentioned,  or  that  finds 
a  place  in  their  affections.  We  hope,  however,  by  the  beneficial  workings  of  our  excel' 
lent  school  system,  and  by  the  unwearied  labors  of  all  the  firiends  of  education,  to  arouse 
and  bring  every  parent  in  the  State  up  to  their  duty  in  this  great  and  benevolent  work 
of  improving  and  perfeeting  our  common  schools.  We  have  good  teachers,  and  they 
have  labond  assiduously,  early  and  late,  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils,  and  yet 
many  of  them  have  not  made  that  proficiency  which  they  would  have  made  if  they  had 
been  constant  and  punctual  in  their  attendance.  But  this  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
teachers,  but  of  the  parents.  We  need  much  a  new  and  commodious  sohoolhouse,  and 
have  purchased  a  beantiftil  sito  for  such  a  building,  fiut  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
country  has  so  augmented  taxation  that  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  erecting  such  a 
building  the  present  year  as  we  need.  Our  anticipations,  however,  of  a  better  future 
are  bright,  our  hearts  are  strong,  and  our  determinations  cannot  be  thwarted.  We* 
most  and  shall  have  a  school  building  soon  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the  city.  State  and 
humanity. 

B.  B.  ALLEN,    Vergennes» 


Sehoolhoufes  should  be  sound,  clean  and  comfortable.  If  not,  the  scholars  are  in- 
dinad  to  mar  and  disfigure  them,  or  otherwise  show  their  aispleasure  so  much  as  to 
disturb  the  school.  The  most  skillful  and  successful  teachers  are  always  the  cheapest 
at  the  prices  they  usually  ask  for  their  services.  I  insist  that  the  fuel  for  the  use  of 
district  schools  should  be  provided  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List. 

D.  N.  CABBY,  Whiting. 


I  think  the  present  school  law.  in  the  main,  is  a  good  one,  if  the  people  would 
take  interest  enough  in  the  education  of  their  children  to  carry  it  out  fully  and 
entirely. 

The  people  do  not  attend  the  public  examination  scarcely  at  all. 

Half  the  teachers  hire  out  and  begin  their  schools  before  they  obtain  their  certifi- 
cate. 

I  think  that  if  the  Town  Superintendents  were  dispensed  with,  and  a  County 
Superintendent  made  in  their  stead,  with  a  regular  salary,  sufficiently  large  to  pay 
him  for  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  schools,  we  should  have  better  schools,  and  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  the  State. 

HARRISON  PRINDLE,  Arlington. 


My  report^  herewith  submitted,  shows  a  decided  advance  on  former  years,  in  the 
matter  of  the  attendance  of  scholars,  and  a  more  general  attention  of  our  people  to 
the  important  subject  of  our  common  schools. 

Toe  Registers  have  never  been  as  well  and  carefully  kept  as  the  past  year  ;  and 
while  one  or  two  have  been  somewhat  negligent  in  attending  to  this  part  of  their  duty, 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  our  teachers  have  shown  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  neatness 
and  aoouracy  with  which  they  have  registered  the  condition  of  their  several  schools. 

The  feeling,  that  all  this  particularity  called  for,  was  unnecessary,  and  which 
very  generally  piervaded  the  minds  of  teachers  and  others,  at  the  time  our  piesent  sys- 
tem was  first  introduced,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  fast  giving  place  to  the  true  view, 
Chat  this  part  of  our  work  absoiuteiv  underlies  all  the  advantages  hoped  for  from  the 
system  and  labor  of  our  present  Board  of  Education. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  without  this  array  of  facts,  which  the  Register  of 
each  district  school  discloses,  we  should  be  destitute  of  those  data  which  give  tne  great 
Interest  to  the  very  able  reports  which  are  annually  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  to  our  LegisUture.  Lay  aside  these  **  dottings  down,"  called  for  in  the 
RegUtar,— and  which  hara  been  oallad  useless  machinery"— «nd  yon  eviscerate  tht 
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whole  ijitem  uid  paraljze  every  efifort  to  improTe  the  oondition  of  our  Mhoob,  And  for 
the  palpable  retaon  that  joa  know  nothing  about  them.  I  am  aware  there  if  nothing 
new  in  all  thu,  and  yet  thia  rery  subjeot  has  hitherto  been  a  great  drawbsok  with 
many,  became  it  was  said  to  inrolTe  compUoation,  and  OAUed  for  useless  oare  and 
labor. 

But  the  second  thought,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  is  setting  the  matter  right,  and 
what  was  at  first  a  great  objeotlon  to  any  change,  is  now  seen  to  be  the  only  instra- 
menc  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  a  radieal  reform  in  our 
schools. 

Who  knew,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  amount  expended  abont  our  district  schools  in 
Vermont  was  larger,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  than  ^1  the  other  expendi- 
tares  of  our  government  combined  ?  Who  knew  anythtng  abont  the  common  schools? 
Who  knew  the  number  even  of  children  ?  Now,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  that  our 
teaehers  are  ready  to  oo-operato  with  the  Board,  by  giving  faithfully  and  accurately 
ell  that  important  inforuiation  which  a  due  attention  to  their  I^gisters  can  alone 
furnish.  . 

To  my  mind,  a  very  important  point  gained  : — ^for,  as  oefore  said,  this  was  the 
popular  o^eciion  urged  againit  the  establi^ment  of  the  Bosrd  and  the  change  conse- 
quent, at  least  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all. 

We  are  jnit  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  advantages  of  awakening  the  popular 
mind  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  subject  which  has  hitherto 
been  strangely  neglected,  and  yet  of  most  vital  consequence  to  all  our  interests  present 
and  future. 

GBO.  B.  MANSBR,  Bmnington. 


It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  intelligent  citizen  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  real  causes  of  our  slow  progress  towards  perfecting  our  present  system  of  edu- 
eation,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  schools, 
is  the  everywhere  manifest  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Until,  by  some 
means  or  other,  parents  can  be  aroused  from  this  deep  lethargy,  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  so  be  brought  to  see  the  important  position  they  actually  sustain 
to  this  cause,  by  virtue  of  their  parental  relations  ;  until  they  can  be  moved  oy  some 
incentive  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers,  in  the  government  and  discipline  ot  their 
children,  and  thereby  be  induced  to  look  upon  them  as  friends  who  need  sympathy  and 
aid,  rather  than  aliens,  woo  are  to  be  impartially  criticized  in  every  honest  effort  to 
benefit  the  pupils  under  their  care,  we  must  expect  the  inevitable  consequenees,— 6ei< 
tckooU,  dueouraged  tuuharM,  and  bad,  unntly  tcholara . 

Now  to  remedy  these  principal  defects,  which,  at  present,  so  mudh  retard  our  sue* 
oeu,  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  all  friends  of  education  ;  and  this  should  cause  them 
to  adopt  some  appropriate  plan,  which,  if  it  dees  not  succeed  in  inJttreating  parents,  by 
appealing  to  their  better  judgment,  will,  without  fail,  be  an  appeal  to  the  pride  of 
their  hearts,  incite  them  to  some  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  If  we  can 
once  get  parents  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  their 
ehildfen,  even  though  it  be  effected  by  means  of  selfishness,  it  is  far  letter  than  to 
have  ^our  sehools  continued,  year  after  year,  without  any  real  progress  in  the  cause  of 
education.  This  is  my  motto,  if  we  cannot  interest  them  in  one  way,  let  us  take  the 
other  and  only  alternative,  and  appeal  to  their  pride.  Availing  myself  of  this  oppor* 
tunitj  at  the  last  March  meeting,  I  drew  up  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  Town 
Superintendent  should  be  permitted,  by  consent  of  toe  citiiens,  to  report  the  conduct 
of  bad  scholars  in  his  annual  report.  The  resolution,  was  in  snbstanse,  as  follows  :— 
*'  Resolvtd,  That  the  Town  Superintendent  is  hereby  requested  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
deportment  of  obstinate  and  willful  scholars,  who  havt*  come  to  years  of  discretion* 
and  report  the  same  personaily  in  hia  annual  report  at  March  meeting."  Although  it  is 
not  the  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  yet  as  the  sentiment  of  the  people  ex* 
pressed,  it  was  patsed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  With  this  cons  nt  of  our  oitisens  to  a  mat- 
ter so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  our  schools,  if  succeeding  superintend- 
ents will  be  firm  in  their  course,  and  carry  out  this  resolution  embodying  the  desires 
of  th«  people,  in  all  its  strength  and  virtue,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  parents  will 
no  longer  live  in  a  state  of  educational  apathy,  but  will  be  aroused  to  take  suf&eient 
interest  in  the  subject  of  schools,  to  know,  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  their  children  are 
respectful  and  obedient,  or  guilty  of  **  obstinate  and  unruly"  conduct.  For  to  obtain 
this  satisfactory  knowledge  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  school,  and  to 
aeeompUsh  that  ok(ject  which  will  be  encouragement  to  the  patrons  of  edueation  and 
which  alone  will  give  us  permanent  success.    In  the  acQompUtYim«nX  «1  ^)^a  «tt\»NX 
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mast  proTe  effeotual  in  redadDg  very  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  unjast  complaints  entered 
againBt  teachers  by  prejodieed  parents,  who  are  always  willing  to  credit  every  exag* 
gerated  report  which  their  children  bring  home,  in  regard  to  the  teacher,  and  if  they 
have  suffered  corporal  panishment  lor  disobedienoo,  of  which  thoy,  the  parents,  are 
kept  in  ignorance,  are  also  willing  to  urge  thorn  on  in  other  acts  of  misdemeanor  as  a 
sort  of  revenge.  This  faithful  report  of  thoir  childron'ti  condact  ever  Etaring  them 
in  the  face,  will  make  them  visit  the  teacher  and  hear  his  report ;  and  if  parents  dis- 
cover by  this  course  that  their  children  hive  been  in  the  wrong,  they  will  either  assist 
the  teacher  in  making  them  obedient  or  remove  them  from  fcIiouI. 

An  amendment  to  this  resolution,  giving  the  report  of  those  scholars  who  have 
been  faithful,  upright  and  studious,  might  be  an  aduitiunal  inoontive  to  parents,  and 
also  have  a  tendency  to  increase  their  interest  in  the  sucecss  of  their  children  througn 
the  desire  of  emulation,  and  thereby  prove  very  eflCectui I  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
education  by  giving  an  impetus  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  district  schools. 
In  this  case,  every  parent  will  work  with  that  interest  in  the  instruction  of  his  child- 
ren which  is  prompted  by  p|rental  love  and  pride,  and  strivo  to  give  thorn  tha'.  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  development  which  alone  tends  to  miike  them  goo.i  and  influ- 
ential citisens.  Indcol,  it  is  my  lincero  hope,  if  all  other  means  shall  fail,  that  this 
plan  may  prove  successful  in  producing  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
parent,  and  so  cause  the  latter  to  render  every  assistance  needful  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  teacher,  and  Echolarship  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Vermont. 

JOHN  B.  HOLLEY,  Dorset. 


In  one  or  two  of  the  districts  in  this  town,  ercry  year  since  I  have  been  officially 
conneoted  with  schools,  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  has  been  seiiously  injured  becauso 
of  an  insufBoient  supply  of  unsheltered  wood.  Believing  that  the  difficulty  arises  from 
the  system  of  raising  the  wood  by  a  tax  on  the  scholar,  I  ventured  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  town.  Uo  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examiue  tuis  matter,  will  find  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  several  districts 
have  not  provided  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  keep  the  fuel  for  the  eohooUroo'ji,  and 
that  it  is  paid  tor  by  a  lax  upon  the  scholar,  lie  will  also  find,  as  a  result  of  this 
method  of  procuring  wood,  that  frequently,  nay,  generally,  the  wood  is  green,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  snca  as  can  be  got  most  easily  and  cheaply,  and  that  sometimes  t:iore 
is  not  enough  of  any  kind,  and  so  the  school  must  suspend  until  somebody  brings  an- 
other load  uf  wood.  Ue  will  also  find  that  where  any  place  is  provided  for  the  wood 
other  than  the  highway,  it  is  generally  kept  in  the  front  entry  of  the  schcolhouse. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  this  is  better  than  no  sneltor,  but  allow  me  to  ask,  in  how  many 
of  the  homes  of  those  who  hear  me,  is  ic  the  custom  to  keep  the  wood  for  the  house  in 
the  front  entry  7  And  if  the  practice  is  not  fit  and  becoming  in  a  dwelling  house,  is 
it  more  fit  and  becoming  in  a  sohoolhouse  ?  The  system  of  raising  wood  by  a  tax  on 
the  scholar,  works  very  unequally  upon  those  who  furnish  it,  as  well  as  injuriously 
upon  the  school.  Olten  have  I  heard  it  said  ot  certain  members  of  a  district,  that  they 
lumiahed  more  than  their  share  of  the  wood  every  year,  and  of  certain  others,  that 
they  ihirked  their  duty  ana  furnished  none  at  all.  Tax  the  wood  upon  the  Grand  List 
and  there  is  an  end  of  all  this.  Proably  the  amount  of  wood  consumed  by  each  school,. 
on  an  average,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  cords,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  of  $1*2 
or  $16.  Add  this  sum  to  the  amount  to  be  raised  on  the  Grand  List,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  man  who  would  realise  the  dilference.  The  result  would  be  that  each  district 
would  have  constantly  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood.  To  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  daily  use  of  dry  wood  in  their  bouses,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the 
luporior  value  of  a  school  thus  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  well  housed  fuel  when 
compared  with  one  furnished  only  with  green  w^)d  of  au  inferior  quality,  unsheltered 
and  gathered  out  of  the  snow  by  the  scholars  as  it  is  wanted  for  hourly  use.  1  there- 
fore respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  wood  for  the  schools  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  Grand  List,  in  all  the  districts,  and  believe  that  after  this  plan  has  been 
teetad  by  experience,  ic  will  be  uniformly  adopted. 

The  winter  school  in  district  No.  C  was  commenced  by  Miss ,  continued  a 

few  weekf  and  closed.  It  has  been  charged  by  some,  and  believed  by  others,  that  this 
teacher  waa  dismined  by  the  Superintendent.  The  only  way  in  which  a  Superintend- 
ent oaa  discharge  a  teacher,  is  by  revoking  his  certificate.  In  this  case  the  ccrtifioate 
wtt  not  revoked,  and  besides,  the  teacher  has  published  an  article,  over  hor  own  sig- 
natora,  wherein  she  has  clearly  stated  the  reasons  why  she  dosed  tne  school.  One  uf 
the  ftxongett  reasons  stated  for  leaving  the  school,  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  wood, 
whiik  WM  alwayi  graen  and  under  the  snow,  and  it  frequently  happened  tnat  the  fore- 
hiklf  font  befon  tbt  hoasa  could  be  oomfortably  warmed,  and  for  several  day& 
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the  sohool  waa  entirely  itupended  for  want  of  wood  of  an>  kind.    The  school  wu  ood- 

tinned  by  Mr. ,  but  is  no  better  famished  with  wood  than  before.    I  understand 

that  for  four  days  past  there  has  been  no  school,  because  there  is  no  wood.  But  the 
teacher  holds  on  yaiiaatly,  determined  not  to  surrender,  but  to  draw  his  pay  regularly. 
"  whether  school  keeps  or  not. '  And  he  is  right.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  wood  is  famished  when  it  is  raisid  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  and  an  example 
which  forcibly  illustrates  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  h«ye  just  been  presented. 
For  the  reason  above  stated,  if  there  is  wisdom  in  legislating  at  all  for  tohools,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wise  to  legislate  thus  much  further — that  the  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List. 

J.  B.  HOLLISTER.  Manchester. 


The  public  iatero&t  in  our  cutiimon  schools  is  gradually  approaching  that  noint 
whish  their  importance  demands.  The  Southwestern  town  in  the  State  has  been  much 
influenced  by  ttie  educational  movement  of  1858,  but  it  has  required,  and  will  still  re- 
quire time  to  develop  all  tho  evidenced  of  the  influenoe.  Our  schoolhouses,  with  two 
or  thiee  exoeptioos,  are  iu  tolorabl>  good  coudition.  Two  of  them  have  been  painted 
daring  the  paM  x  ear,  the  only  two  that  were  over  thus  favored  in  this  town. — and  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  ihuir  superior  appearance  and  adaptation  to  fulfill  their  high  pur- 
poses in  the  districts  whero  they  stand,  will  lead  every  community  to  speedily  possess 
itself  of  the  like  ' 

On  visiting  the  sohool  iu  one  of  the  old  ^ohoolhouaes,  in  January,  I  found  many  of 
the  scholars  crowded  and  idle  around  tho  stove.  I  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the  scholar's 
desks,  near  the  wall,  keeping  on  my  thick  overcoat,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it  on 
aooonnt  of  the  weather.  The  holes,  which  admitted  currents  of  cold  aii,  were  large,  and 
**  too  numerous  to  mention."  The  stove  was  calculated  to  draw  a  crowd  in  school 
bouts,  and  to  last  a  century,  in  spite  of  sledge-hammers  and  other  engines  of  destruc- 
tion. Sixty-seven  names  were  on  the  Kegister, — average  age  eight  and  one  half  years, 
and  most  of  them  came  nearly  a  mile  to  school .  I  quote  a  few  remarks  to  this  com- 
munity, contained  in  my  report  to  the  town,  **  Men  of  District  No.  — ,  your  neighbor- 
hood is  the  morft  populous,  wealthy,  publicly  located,  and  enterprising  of  any  among 
us.  Many  of  you  have  bams,  corn  cribs,  and  other  out-houses,  as  much  superior  to 
your  schoolhoutic  us  a  mansion  is  to  a  hut.  Now  why  is  it  that  you  suffer  that  dilapi- 
dated hovel  to  stand  year  after  year,  a  monument  of  your  public  apathy,  aisgracing 
jou,  and  breeding  eickne&s  iu  j^our  tender  children,  who  are  coufioed  there  through  the 
cold  winter  days  and  months,  crowded  and  shiveiing.  and  consequently  learning  com- 
paratively little  from  their  books  ?  Is  it  because  your  cattle,  corn,  and  dollars  arc 
better  than  your  offspring  ;  or  rather  that  you  never  realize  that  so  much  of  your  duty 
in  tbis  matter  still  remains  unperformed,  nay,  even  unattemptel  ?  You  would  do  an 
act  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  removing  from  public  gaze  and  criticism,  the  ancient 
rdic  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  build  two  neat  odificed.  which  will  accommodate  forty  scho- 
lars each,  and  be  easy  of  access.  The  public  is  slow  to  learn  that  a  child  is  in  every 
way  best  improved  by  things  attractive  ;  tlTat  the  idea  of  beauty  exerts  upon  a  young 
mind  a  stronger  influenoe  than  the  idea  of  utility.  The  alphabet,  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  morals,  are  soonest  learned  and  longest  retained  with 
the  aid  of  pictures.  If  a  child's  books  are  as  beautiful  as  its  toys,  it  may  be  led  by 
kind  persuasion  to  love  the  books  the  best.  So  if  its  schoolhouse  and  surroundings 
are  made  as  pleasant  as  the  objects  at  home,  tho  child  may  be  led  to  love  its  school  as 
well  as  its  home  ;  and  thus  be  prepared  to  receive  in  full  all  the  blessings  which  the 
tho  school  can  confer.'' 

Most  of  our  winter  teachers  wero  females,  and  most  of  them  were  very  successful 
in  their  business  ;  they  were  all  well  known,  beiog  of  home  production. 

I  think  prudential  committees  are  growing  more  cautious  as  to  whom  they  em- 
ploy, justlf  preferring  candidates  of  established  reputation — perchance  those  whom 
I  hey  hjkve  already  tried  and  liked — even  though  they  ask  hig^ur  wagC3  than  their 
doubtfully  qualified  untried  rivals. 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  also  becoming  more  thorough  and  impartial,  though 
it  will  never  become  sufficiently  so,  until  Superintendents  shall  have  the  moral  courage 
to  manfully  meet  and  faco  dii«appointed  candidates,  and  their  grumbling,  backbiting 
friends.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  wishes  to  be  examined  for  a  single  term,  In 
some  small  and  backward  school ;  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  U  unwise 
to  grant  a  oertiflcate  in  such  case,  for  a  certificate  obtained  once  will  often  help  a  can- 
diuto  get  a  Moend,  which  would  be  denied  by  virtue  of  a  fair  examination.  Ihna  oim 
iBOODipttenty  thiid-rate  teaober,  by  showing  oertifioateSy  and  a  nWlVatpkMi  V^^MWi^lQt 
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«aU  wftgM,  may  dupe  and  abiue  a  dozen  distriolB  and  Saperinieodantf,  and  katp  ai 
nany  worthlen  leliools. 

I  think  teaeber's  wages  should  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List ;  bat  it  Mtns 
that  if  the  fuel  and  board  were  furnished  by  all  the  families,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  ioholars  sent  by  each,  thereby  a  deeper  and  more  direct  interest  would  be  felt  in 
the  school,  and  the  property  holders,  who  often  constitute  the  minority,  would  be  less 
at  the  merey  of  the  poor,  who  wouid  hare  the  sole  control  of  funds  which  they  had  no 
part  in  producing,  unless  it  was  in  determining  how  much  raid  ftinds  should  be. 

DANIBL  J.  BARBER,  Pawnal. 


It  seems  that  parents  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  co- 
operating with  teachers,  especially  in  the  government  of  schools.  Out  of  twenty-ftye 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  that  have  been  iDflioted  in  this  town  during  the  past  year, 
serenteen  were  in  one  district,  and  mostly  by  an  experienced  teacher,  who  has  always 
been  noted  for  her  mildness  in  school,  and  has  seldom,  if  ever  before,  been  oliliged  to 
resort  to  such  punishment  in  the  government  of  her  schools,  while  several  females  in 
that  district  have,  for  several  years,  been  noted  for  taking  the  part  of  their  scholars  in 
all  their  difficulties  in  school. 

I  have  seen  nothing  during  the  past  year  to  change  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety 
of  supporting  our  schools  entirely  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List.  The  argument  whi^ 
has  been  urged  before  our  Legislature,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  prevailing  prae- 
tice  of  t>oardiog  around,  seems  to  be  a  very  weak  one.  I  know  of  several  districts  that 
have  for  many  years  practiced  making  a  tax  on  the  Grand  Liat,  payable  in  board,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  school.  While  our  armies  which 
maintain  the  very  existence  of  our  government  are  principally  composed  of  the  sons  of 
the  poor  man,  it  seems  hard  that  be  should  bo  obliged  to  pay  a  tax,  per  capita,  for  hii 
children. 

W.  II.  FOLLBTT,  Readtboro. 


A  word  in  regard  to  sohoolhouses  and  their  surroandings.  If  there  is  one  spot  or 
place  in  this  wide  world  that  should  be  more  pleasant  and  attractive  than  anofheri  it 
is  the  schoolhouse,  with  its  surroundings.  For  here  in  embryo  is  the  hope  of  church 
and  state.  And  upon  a  proper  development  of  these  young  minds  depends  the  weal  or 
woe  of  unborn  millions — the  prosperity  or  downfall  of  our  boasted  institutions.  During 
the  susceptible  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  mind  is  in  its  formative  state,  and 
impressions  are  easily  made  upon  it.  The  young  mind  receives  these  impressions 
from  every  surrounding  thing  and  circumstance,  Uenoe  if  a  child  is  sent  from  a  quiet, 
pleasant  home,  to  an  unpleasant,  ill-formed  school-room,  with  rough  and  mutilatea 
benches,  and  when  be  goes  out  to  play,  finds  his  play>grounds  composed  or  covered  with 
mullen  stalks,  cobble  stones  and  Canada  thistles,  he  early  learns  to  dislike  study  and 
the  associations  of  school  life  ;  or,  at  the  best,  forms  his  habits  and  disposition  corres* 
ponding  to  his  surroundings.  I  think  this  is  a  subject  which  aught  to  be  agitated,  and 
kept  continually  before  the  public  mind  until  it  is  understood  and  appreciated  in  all 
its  bearings. 

Although  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  good,  comparatively,  and  districts  gener- 
ally are  getting  roused  up  to  the  necessity  of  having  competent  teauhers,  still  there  is 
a  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Hence  we  find  them 
advanced  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  the  like,  when  they  are  quite  ineflioient  in  the 
first  principles  of  the  primar>  branches.  It  matters  not  how  long  a  time  a  pupil 
may  spend  in  study,  or  how  many  bo.)ks  he  may  pass  through  ;  if  he  is  not  thorough 
in  what  he  studies,  he  is  not  a  scholar. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  town  during  the  year,  at  least  once  each  term,  and 
the  most  of  them  twice,  and  I  find  that  those  who  should  feel  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  schools,  the  parents^  seldom,  if  ever,  visit  them.  They  find  time  for  almost  eveiy- 
thing  else,— to  visit  their  friends,  to  look  after  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially 
the  "  hired  man/'  who  takes  care  of  them  But  to  the  hired  man,  who  has  charge  of 
their  childien,  and  who  is  to  instruct  and  fit  them  for  ihe  proper  discharge  of  the  great 
duties  of  life,  they  seldom  give  a  passing  notice,  erroneously  thinking  that  when  ihey 
have  employed  a  teacher,  and  given  him  or  her  the  key  which  unlocks  the  echool  room^ 
they  have  done  their  duty.  But  it  is  a  sad  mistake.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools 
more,  unite  their  influence  with  that  of  teachers  in  the  effort  to  interest  their  children. 
In  flM,  show  them,  by  frequent  visits,  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  ; 
alio,  that  they  are  obtaining  an  edueatlon  which  will  fit  them  for  usefulness  and 

J.  N.  mSBiiAJSf,  Rupert. 
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Tdt  whooli  in  town,  for  the  jear  past,  have  been  attended  with  more  than  their 
castomary  degree  of  snooess.  Prudential  Committees  have  been  quite  fortunate,  in 
meet  eiiee,  in  seeoring  the  eenrioes  of  good  teachers,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  one  good  sehool  is  worth  a  dosen  poor  ones,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
haye  good  sohools  without  good  teachers. 

Ae  multiplicity  of  school  books,  in  years  past,  has  done  much  to  retard  the  pro- 
greiB  of  our  schools,  which  evil  seems  to  be  partially  oyeroome,  though  in  many 
school!  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  new  arrangemeot  is  lost,  on  account  of  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  thoee  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

With  regard  to  defraying  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the 
Grand  List,  I  belieye  it  to  be  just  and  right,  as  every  tax  payer  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  I  believe  it  to  be  but  just  to  the 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  to  ask  that  our  schools  be  thus  supported;  it  is  often  the 
case  that  our  poorest  citiiens  have  the  most  scholars  to  send  to  school,  so  that  a  tax 
upon  the  soholar  to  defray  the  expenses  of  boarding  a  teacher  often  times  becomes 
burdensome .  This  is  not  right,  and  every  fair  minded  and  candid  oitisen  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  unjust. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Sand^ate. 


Having  served  but  one  year  as  Superintendent,  my  experienco  does  not  enable  me 
to  suggest  as  many  thoughts  and  opinions  as  I  otherwise  would.  However,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  statistical  interrogatories  have  been  answered  as 
well  as  the  imperfectly  kept  registers,  and  District  Clerks'  defective  reports,  will  al- 
low. For  instance,  one  teacher  merely  kept  record  of  the  number  of  days  attendance, 
entirely  neglectiog  (through  nothing  else  but  smartness,)  to  ansirer  the  interrogato- 
ries required  of  her  in  the  Aegister.  Again,  one  District  Clerk  in  naming  the  amount 
expen&d  for  teachers  board,  says,  *'  Nothing,**  which  I  consider  very  cheap,  Numerous 
ether  qnesticDS  have  not  been  answered  at  all  by  some,  or  what  is  just  as  bad,  errone- 
oiuly  answered,  therefore  not  enabling  me  to  make  as  complete  and  accurate  report  as 
I  eould  wi^. 

1  have  one  word  to  say  in  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes.  I  think  they  are  having 
a  very  bwaeficial  effect.  In  my  visit  to  some  of  the  schools  whose  teachers'  had  attend- 
ed the  Institutes,  I  saw  that  very  many  hints  and  suggestions  there  given  were  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  resulting  in  the  advancement  of  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

L.  J.  MATTISON,  Skafisbury. 


In  reply  to  your  solicitations,  I  would  say  that  our  schoolhouses  are,  with  one 
exception,  comfortable,  yet  none  of  them  are  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not 
famnhed  with  anything  to  demonstrate  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  many 
rabjeets  taught  in  our  sohools — save  a  black-board.  In  my  opkdon,  a  Qlobe,  or  a  set 
ot  outline  maps,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Geography,  thrt  a  slate  and  pencil  do  to 
Arithmetic. 

Our  schoolhouses  have  no  more  land  attached  to  them  than  the  few  sacred  feet 
upon  which  they  stand,  consequently  they  are  net  inclosed  by  a  fence,  and  the  scholars 
are  tamed  into  the  highway  for  recreation. 

It  has  not  been  customary  in  t^s  town  for  Superintendents  to  make  an  annual 
report  at  our  March  meetings.  I  have  never  heard  a  report  called  for  until  this  year, 
and  then  womb  were  struck  with  surprise.  I  took  occasion,  at  that  time,  not  only  to 
allude  to  the  condition  of  schoolhouses  and  the  comparative  progress  of  schools,  but  to 
point  out  some  of  the  prominent  reasons  why  some  sohools  are  retrograding,  while 
others  are  rapidly  progressing.  And  this,  as  I  believe,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  reluct- 
ance, or  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  and  committees,  to  assist  and  encour- 
age the  teacher  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or  even  to  visit  his  school. 
If  a  man  cannot  afford  to  educate  his  children  !  if  he  cannot  afford  to  give  them  what 
little  knowledge  they  may  acquire  by  attending  a  well-regulated  distrkt  school,  what, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  exprenion,  **  in  Heaven's  name,"  can  he  afford  to  do  for 
them  ?  One  design  ol  the  present  school  law  is  to  induce  scholars  to  be  more  regular 
and  nunctual  in  their  attendance.  Now  in  a  school  consisting  of  thirty  scholars,  and 
tanght  sixty  days,  instead  of  each  scholar  or  a  majority  of  them  attending  every  day, 
not  more  than  two  can  be  found  in  any  district,  having  no  absences.  •  About  ten  will 
average  forty  days  ;  as  many,  perhaps,  thirty  days,  and  the  rest  will  vary  firom  five  to 
twei^  days. 

Tht  narentf  of  those  who  attend  school  the  least,  ue  tYi«  oiM  ii\k!^  «x%'^MidA»iiS^l 
MBplalmog  beoMuis  tbdr  ehUdreD  are  so  baokwaxd. 
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A  fohool  Ragitter  ii  io  a  district,  or  teacher,  what  » <U74M>ok  sad  ledger  are  to  a 
merohant  or  farmer.  If  a  Regiiter  is  lost,  or  improperly  filled  out,  the  district  is  not 
entitled  to  its  share  of  the  pablie  monej  ;  neither  can  the  teacher  lawfully  reoorer  his 
wages.  Any  person  who  etfers  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  cannot  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  Register,  with  printed  directions  before  him,  and  so  explicit,  ought 
not  to  be  approTod  as  a  teacher.  District  Clerks  frequently  accept  a  school  Register 
from  a  teacher  without  eren  looking  to  ascertain  if  it  is  properly  filled  out  and  certi- 
fied to,  which  is  somewhat  neglected,  and  just  as  if  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  receiTt 
it.  Every  Clerk  is  responsible  for  the  Mfe  keeping  of  a  Register,  but  no  Clerk  is 
under  any  obligation  to  accept  one,  and  should  not  until  he  knows  its  directions  are 
fully  complied  with. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  I  find  that  the  Committees  are  goTemed  more  by  the 
teacher's  wages  than  by  his  qualifications.  I  frequently  hear  them  remark  that  "  two 
months  good  school  is  better  than  fcnr  months  poor  school.''  I  really  believe  a  good 
school  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed,  while  a  poor  school  is  worse  than  none.  The 
Committ«e8  of  bsckward  districts  labor  under  a  great  mistake  by  hiring  teachers,  simp- 
ly because  they  can  hire  them  cheap.  Were  I  at  public  examination,  to  assi£n  each 
teacher  his  respectiye  situation,  I  would  adri5e  the  be^t  teacher  to  teach  in  the  most 
backward  district.  Forsooth,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  keep  a 
school  in  a  backward  state  than  the  employment  of  a  poor  teacher, 

E.  G.  BACON,  Sunderland, 


Our  schools,  for  the  greater  part,  are  on  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  year  be&re. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  were  beginners,  and  were  mostly  successful.  Ureat 
interest  has  neen  manifested,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  order  that  their  schools  should 
be  interesting  and  profitable.  No  change  for  the  better,  concerning  schoolhouses,  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  There  are  some  sohoolhouses  in  tois  town  that  ought 
to  be  remodeled  by  fire,  as  no  other  means  of  repair  would  be  satisfactory. 

In  such  houses  I  find  our  inferior  schools,  while  in  those  districts  where  the  best 
schoolhouses  are,  I  find  the  most  interesting  schools,  and  the  best  disposed  scholars. 

When  the  people  in  this  town  are  willing  to  sacrifice  enough  to  build  suitable  and 
commodious  soihoolhouses  in  which  to  educate  their  children,  then  remove  all  former 
prejudice  between  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  likewise  sectarianism  from  the  school-room,  and 
from  the  hearts  of  their  children,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  people  of  Burke  look 
for  any  great  change  for  the  better  in  their  common  schools. 

A.  P.  WALTER,  Burke, 


There  has,  in  many  respects,  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this 
town  the  past  year.  They  have  been  less  expensive  than  formerly.  They  have  been 
better  attended.  Oral  instruction  has  been  adopted  more  extensively,  and  the  old 
formal  manner  of  teaching  by  questions  from  text  books  has  begun  to  die  out.  The 
order  of  our  schools  has  improved  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  since  last  year,  ifeveral  of 
our  Bohools,  last  year,  were  so  disorderly  that  their  utility  was  nearly  destroyed  ;  but 
the  past  year,  out  of  twenty-five  terms  taught  in  this  town,  only  four  have  been  at  all 
disorderly,  and  no  one  of  these  has  been  exceedingly  so.  In  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
diffionlty  in  our  schools  is  the  want  of  proper  order.  In  ISOO,  I  visited  several  schools 
where  Uie  teaoherswere  constantly  annoyed  by  (questions  from  the  scholars  of  the 
school  during  the  recitation  of  a  class;  so  much  so,  that  I  saw  five  at  one  time  on  the 
floor  going  to  the  teacher  with  questions.  While  she  was  answering  these,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  before  her  wandered  from  the  topic  of  recitation,  and  ere  it  was 
ag^  won  another  interrogator  appeared. 

We  think  that  during  recitadon,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave  a  seat  or  ask  a 
quMtion,  except  the  class  reciting. 

Again,  an  over-eatimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  scholar  has  been  very  injurious  to 
our  common  schools.  Teachers  are  apt  to  give  a  lesson  suited  to  their  own  caoacity, 
nther  than  to  that  of  the  pupil ;  hence  a  superficial  knowledge  of  tho  branches  pur- 
aacd  must  be  the  result.  There  has  been  quite  a  reformation  in  our  schools  tho  past 
year,  in  this  respect,  and  still  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

^e  presenting  of  statistical  information  before  the  mlndf  of  parents,  showing  the 
actual  louin  each  district,  by  non-attendance,  tardiness  and  dismissal,  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.    For  when  Cuts  prove  to  them  (hat  thoy  have  lost  one  fourth  of  the 
atttndniMWi  upon  their  lehools,  which  they  would  have  had  if  their  children  had  attend 
•d  xt^olarlyi  they  begin  to  think  th^t  a  remedy  must  be  sought. 
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These  lossefl,  ia  each  district,  were  presented  »  jev  ago,  in  »  report  to  the  people 
of  this  town,  and  an  argent  appeal  maae  for  an  improvement  in  the  fnture.  And  the 
past  year  onr  loss  has  been  reduced  to  8749  ^  dajs.  The  jear  before,  our 
loss,  by  the  absence  of  scholars  from  school,  was  12102  days,  showing  an  improvement 
this  year  over  last  year  of  3352^  days.  This  appears  to  be  a  material  change 
for  the  better,  when  we  consider  that  the  actual  number  of  days  attendanoe  upon  all 
the  schools  in  town  during  the  year,  is  only  about  30000,  and  also  how  difficult  it  has 
been  the  past  winter  for  scholars  to  get  to  and  from  school  on  account  of  bad  roads. 

We  look  upon  the  Teachers  Institutes  now  provided  for  by  the  school  law,  as  the 
most  powerful  agent  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  mind.  The  benefi- 
cial efiecis  of  the  one  held  here  last  fall,  have  been  so  marked  that  they  cannot  well 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  met  with  the  general  approba- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and  many  nave  expressed  a  wish  that  another  may  be  appointed 
here  as  soon  as  it  may  be  deemed  fit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

A.  J.  SANBORN,  Hardmck. 


In  this  town  we  have  had  a  vexy  suooessf^l  year  in  our  schools.  There  has  been 
a  dadded  improvement  in  most  of  our  schools  during  the  present  school  year.  In  most 
instances,  well  qualified  and  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  our  schools  have  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

In  several  instances  we  suffered  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  smallness  of  our 
Khools,  but  this  cannot  well  be  obviated .  A  recent  effort  was  made  by  the  town  to 
reduce  the  number  of  districts.  In  this  ^ey  were  successful,  but  enlarging  the  smaller 
schools  to  any  considerable  extent  is  difficult,  llowever  well  qualified  the  teacher,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  without  a  goodly  number  of  scholars,  it  must 
neoessarily  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 

The  text  books  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  are  used  in  most  cases,  but 
not  wholly.  The  consequence  attending,  is  an  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  multiply- 
ing of  classes.  The  greater  the  number  of  classes  the  less  attention  the  teacher  is  able 
to  give  to  each  class,  hence  it  will  lessen  the  profitableness  of  the  school.  While  we 
save  a  few  pennies  in  the  purchase  of  proper  text  books,  we  suffer  a  serious  loss  in  the 
school-room.  It  will  require  time  to  secure  Uie  change  contemplated  in  our  sdiool  sys- 
tem, but  we  trust  the  day  begins  to  brighten. 

M.  0.  HENDERSON,  Xyadon. 


To  hire  female  teachers  in  the  schools  for  winter  which  contiin  large  boys,  is  a  bad 
practice,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  this  town,  except  in  rare  cases. 
To  argue  for  it  on  the  ground  of  economy,  is  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
Some  first-rate  teachers  who  ought  to  teach  and  succeed,  are  by  this  means  totally  dis* 
oonraged  ;  and  some  turbulent  boys  who  ought  to  bo  reined  by  the  strong  arm  of  law 
and  discipline,  and  who  might  thus  be  made  good  scholars,  are  confirmed  in  nabits  of 
lawlessness.  The  current  statement,  that  there  are  no  boys  that  will  not  yield  to  a 
female  teacher,  if  she  is  lady. like  and  gentle,  is  not  accor<iing  to  my  observation  of 
schools  in  this  vicinity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  District  Committee  refuses  to  deal  with  refractory 
pupils  according  to  law.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  a  law  referring  such  cases 
to  the  Town  Superintendent  or  the  Selectmen  7 

I  am  compelled  to  say,  tiiat  one  of  the  conclusions  most  certainly  drawn  from  my 
notes  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  here,  is,  that  Qreenleaf  s  Arithmetics  are  not  suit- 
able for  our  common  school  children.  Some  of  them  used  Eaton's  last  winter,  which 
appears  to  be  much  better.  I  see  no  reason  why  Eaton's  would  not  answer  every  pur- 
pose in  our  schools,  supposing,  of  course,  that  all  the  children  know  Colbum  thorough- 
ly. I  make  these  notes  with  some  diffidence,  but  if  anything  is  said  about  the  condition 
of  schools  in  this  town,  this  mast  be  said,  that  Greenleaf  s  Arithmetics,  for  various  rea- 
sons, do  noi  toork  well.  There  are  too  many  editions,  leading  to  a  multiplication  of 
classes,  too  many  books,  too  little  logical  arrangement  in  them,  aad  too  much  matter. 
The  text  books  in  other  branches  are  well  enougli. 

Much  good  has  been  done  by  offering  prizes  for  excellence  in  spelling*  The  schools 
have  done  more  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch.  To  form  a  class  wbo  have  missel 
only  two  words  during  the  winter,  appears  to  be  a  good  method.  Prises  may  be  given 
to  the  best  three  in  this  class.  We  have  some  marked  oases  of  teachers  who  have  im- 
proved by  attending  Teachers'  Institutes.    Native  tact  is  the  thing  after  all. 

Modi  might  be  done  to  elevate  the  tone  of  common  schools,  by  insisting  more  strenu- 
ously upon  thorough  quiUlfioaUon  in  the  teachers.    It  is  better  to  refuse  a  oertifioate 


to  a  poofly  qvilxiai  mafiii^.  w^mstrte  Vii  .'wmsrn  anj  he  :kas  to  giTS  It.    Ptt- 

St|«nt*,  B«IkTe.  .^ —  AI>r«.  r..:.»x'  ^:..  :>;^-£r  <t;,s^T  cajlc  votdf.  I  isfa«d 
qwalificd  <ttiV.i;at  ix  *.&«  £*M3i  riv;  i^-nif  Si3iL.jaze§  Zi  :«ca«r  :^ir  spellinf  If  they 
wo«ld  hare  a  f^I!  rtci:=2C9i:&ii-:ii.    I:  .fiis  ^.&;>jiKtf  s^^as  poor  BptUtrt  are  poor 


There  it  a  gcoi  ;alL:-;  f^iri:  ice  iz  rt^ari  ic  fci .-c^    PaniSf  geawaUy  oocdiallj 
ia  all  ceanret  !:?  wa'Ta'>''f  f:o£  :rae  aai  ixprarias  tha  qaality  of 
reeiuUoDS. 

C3AZLZS  :•.  XEOXPSOX,  Pemckmm. 


Under  the  preies;  sjtus.  <:  RpcrKne^.  :&r  jcs.xlf  are  criicatl j  improTin^,  and 
from  yeir  to  year  a  hi^cr  ftailani  cf  ex^thlcDse  if  ttti'*>fd 

Daring  the  past  year  the  jehc«:lf  iz  tilt  sc  v^  lare  heia  saanally  neeetifal  and 
prosperoat.  The  teachers  hire.  v:t^  :'«v  e:c:«;<&:&f «  crured  iato  the  spirit  of  their 
work  with  a  degree  of  eaer^,  esthccafs.  as-i  *if?'**i'''^fWi  hi^y  ecaimcBdable.  The 
lehoolhoases  are  nearly  all  is  s^vd  repair,  ard  pcvriied  wish  gcoi  tIaek«bo«rdi,  but  are 
defieienty  almoft  withcat  exMpncc  ik  hxk^  >:f  rcfcrcaet.  C^atiiae  Map*,  Qlobee,  Ac. 

School  Committeef  hare  Banifencd  i^cir  iadif  ueae*  by  aegketinf  to  risit  the 
tehooby  in  a  majoiity  of  the  diftricu;  hs:  :he  pare&tf  aai  fricDds  of  adaeation  gener- 
ally, hare  taken  m-^re  that  ufaal  in'crtK  ia  t^  welfAzw  aad  pro^erity  of  the 
■ohools,  having  ritited  them  frei^uea;lT.  e&^^sra^ing  bcth  tfihfii  and  fcholars,  and 
ihowing  that  they  do.  in  reality,  feel  ivliciu'ss  abcct  the  aestal  aad  moral  training  of 
the  riling  generation.  Oeca»;oaai!T,  hcwerer.  e  pence  is  met  with  who  azpreesee  his 
dlamtiifiution  with  oar  system  cf  school  snperrisica,  awuting  that  it  ii  neelen  and  ex- 
pensiTe.  It  is  generally  fonna  tha:  sach  pcnccs  serer  visit  the  schools,  and  are, 
therefore,  disqualified  for  jadgin£  la  the  cA:;«r;  while  aay  saperrisiott  which  they  ex- 
aroise  is  in  the  way  of  exertion  to  secare  the  ferriees  of  the  teacher  who  will  work  for 
the  smallest  pay;  and  when  they  sncceed  ia  getting  a  cheap  ttachtr,  they  generally 
have  a  ehemp  «cAoe/  and  chtap  *ckclarSf  who.  ncder  sadi  training,  are  likely,  in  their 
torn,  ti  make  chtan  citizens,  Tne  incTeasing  intere.st  cf  the  people  at  large,  in  the 
snbjeet  of  the  popular  education  of  the  ycnng  is  gratifying  and  eneooraging;  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  before  all  will  be  broaght  to  realiis  the  true  impatanee  aad 
magnitude  of  the  great  work,  and  to  devote  themselves  with  untiring  energy  to  Its 
aeoomplishment . 

As  parent*,  as  teachers,  and  as  friends  ci  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  we  cannot  serve  the  cause  of  eduiation  with  an  energy  of  purpose  or  a  faithful- 
ness of  seal  too  steadfast  and  ardent; — and  let  us  not  forget  that  the  prosperity,  hap- 
piness and  improvement  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  generations,  depend 
upon  the  moral  and  intelleetual  training  of  those  immortal  minds  which  are  now  the 
subjects  of  our  deep  solicitude  and  tender  care. 

T.  McCLURE,  Ryegate. 


Ai  you  solicit  expressions  of  opinion  upon  topics  pertaining  to  our  eommon  sohools* 
I  append  a  few  thoughts  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
advancement  of  our  schools,  is  the  apathetic  feeling  and  almost  culpable  neglect  with 
which  parents  regard  them.  The  majority  of  visitations  during  the  past  year  have 
bean  niade  by  young  people  and  friends  of  the  teacher,  while,  so  far  as  I  have  had  op- 
portunity for  Judging,  the  visits  of  parents  have  been  «  few  and  far  between.''  Proba- 
oly  nearly  one-half  of  our  schools  have  not  received  one  solitary  visit  from  the  parents 
of  the  district.  Not  one  encoaraging  word  to  the  teacher,  who  is  laboring  week 
after  week  for  the  good  of  their  children,  not  one  approving  smile  to  those  litUe  onei 
that  are  dally  assembled  together  i>>  fit  themselves  for  the  great  and  arduous  duties  of 
liHi.  Their  responsibilities,  they  think,  are  ended  as  soon  as  the  teacher  is  hired  and 
the  children  are  "  off  to  tohocl."  Now  such  a  coarse  of  procedure  is  wrong,  and  this 
habit  of  indifference  is  so  fixed  and  uDiversal  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  the  common  school  teacher  has  to  contend,  for  a  child  always  forms  bis 
opinion  of  the  Importance  of  a  thing  by  the  interest  maiiifested  by  his  parents;  and  if 
oar  schools  are  not  of  raffiolent  importance  to  interest  the  parents,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
•naeted  that  the  children  will  place  a  very  high  estimate  upon  the  common  school 
priTtleges  which  the  State  has  placed  at  their  disposal.  Again,  our  schools  can  never 
bt  alevatad  to  their  desired  position  until  districts  and  committees  cease  their  penuri- 
I,  aad  Instead  of  seanihing  hither  and  thither  in  quest  of  a  '<  four-and-slzpenny 
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pedAgoga**"  derote  their  time  and  energies  in  proooring  the  serrioeB  of  a  real  lire 
teaeher,  whoM  mind  \m  fitted  for  the  boiineBS  and  whose  heart  is  in  the  work.  When 
this  position  has  been  taken,  and  onr  people  are  made  to  see  that  a  poor  teacher  is  dear 
at  anj  prioe,  while  the  senrioes  of  a  good  one  are  aotoally  inTalnable,  one  great  step 
will  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  miake  the  returns  as  reliable  as  possible,  bnt  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  some  of  the  clerks  and  teachers,  many  corrections  hare  had  to  be  made 
before  eren  an  approximation  to  the  tmth  conld  be  arriyed  at.  Yet  as  the  appearance 
of  the  Begisters  is  much  better  this  year  than  last,  I  can  bnt  hope  that  the  public  mind 
is  beeoming  awakened  to  the  importance  of  correct  and  reliable  information  relatlre  to 
o«r  common  schools. 

The  new  school  law  has  already  proved  itself  a  blessing,  and  as  all  can  dearly  see 
that  each  year  finds  it  working  its  way  still  torther  into  the  affections  of  the  people, 
we  may  fkirly  conclude  that  the  future  will  show  to  its  originators  and  friends  that 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  object  so  glorious  have  not  been  in  vain. 

ALFEED  S.  LAMB,  Sh^idd, 


I  haTC  been  very  ranch  impressed,  during  the  past  year,  with  the  necessity  of 
some  special  training  of  those  who  leach  for  their  work.  But  few  of  those  employed 
in  this  town  have  accomplished  nearly  all  that  is  desirable,  or  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
peeted,  though  upon  the  whole,  our  schools  were  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  pre- 
vkmf  year. 

Our  sehoolhouses  are  not  what  they  should  be  either.  I  wish  some  of  the  parents 
ware  obliged  to  sit  upon  some  of  the  benches  which  they  consider  good  enough  for  their 
children,  for  Uiree  hours  a  day  for  one  week,  and  I  venture  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
would  by  that  time  be  sufficiently  developed  to  find  some  way  for  relieving  aching 
backs  and  cramped  legs,  which  would  not  rest  satisfied  till  the  old  house  gave  wsy  to  a 
new  and  more  comfortable  one. 

C.  P.  FROSr,  St.  Joluubury, 


As  you  again  solicit  remarks  from  Superintendents,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
noticed  wiUi  pleasure  the  names  of  some  scholars  in  the  Registers  who  have  been  pres- 
ent every  day  of  the  term,  and  without  one  mark  of  tardiness.  This,  I  think,  prom- 
ises weU  for  their  future  character  and  success  in  life.  A  habit  of  punctuality — of  never 
being  behind  time— is  a  valuable  attainment,  one  well  worth  cultivating.  Still  irreg- 
ular attendance  is  one  of  the  great  evils  to  which  our  schools  have  been  subjected. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  attention  of  parents  may  be  more  fully  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  scholars  attending  constantly  while  they  do  attend,  not  only  for  their 
individual  good,  but  for  the  general  good  of  the  school,  for  the  effect  of  irregular 
attendance  is  not  confined  to  the  tardy  and  inconstant,  but  its  baneful  effect  is  felt 
throughout  the  school. 

Much  might  be  said  in  reference  to  other  matters  in  connection  with  schools  ; 
sach  as  the  importance  of  good  houses,  attended  with  neatness;  sufficient  play  grounds, 
Ac,  Aa  But  we  think  our  school  law  is  working  a  great  change,  and  that  the  minds 
of  parents  are  becoming  more  generally  awake  to  the  cause  of  education. 

J.  M.  PILLSBURY,  SuUon. 


There  has  evidently  been  an  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  town  the  past 
jear;  teachers  have  instituted  a  more  thorough  course  of  study  and  discipline,  and 
have  done  their  duty  in  properly  keeping  the  school  Registers  and  returning  the  re- 
quired statistical  information,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  The  information 
famished  by  the  district  clerks  is  less  reliable,  though  undoubtedlT  it  approximates 
very  near  the  truth.  The  answer  to  the  question,  <*  number  of  heads  of  families  ia 
town,"  Is  not  correct,  as  there  is  one  district  in  town  which  has  lost  its  organisation, 
and  the  number  there  is  not  returned.  There  are  five  comfortable  and  tasty  sehoolhouses 
ia  town,  which  have  been  built  within  the  past  few  7 ears,  two  of  which  were  erected 
the  last  summer.  The  subject  is  being  agitated  and  citizens  must  see  the  absolnte  ne- 
eewity  of  oomfortable  school  houses.  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  school 
law,  and  many  so-called  Intelligent  men  prate  about  its  utter  inutility,  but  when 
asked  to  point  its  defects,  they  are  wholly  unable  so  to  do,  except,  they  say,  that  it 
makai  nnnewi— iry  expense  and  the  schools  are  no  better  than  they  were  befoia  iha  ^t«- 
ssBl  lair  was  anaeled.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  ftdmit  that  aomaliciwMibiQklimisr^i^^ 
vaaoad  ia  IIm  artf  aad  MtaMar  Id  oar  eommtm  ichools  now  at  th«  H!^  ol  i\x\M«a>  %» 
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t!htj  mn  a  few  ymn  afo  at  the  »(«  of  twmnt^  j»an.  So  Car  as  my  obgerration  hai 
•ztandtd,  iU  opwation  niMts  tb«  wants  of  oar  achoote,  and  partienlarl  j  so  when  the 
nhool  offloen  axe  effident  men.  The  benefiu  resaUing  mast  soon  bear  down  all  on. 
position  of  these  OTer-wise  philanthropists. 

Soete  of  the  obstaeles  in  the  waj  of  the  adraneement  of  oar  common  schools  seem 
to  Im  bejond  the  reach  of  legislation.  Among  these  is  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap 
teaehers,  and  the  want  of  onion  and  harmonj  in  feeling  and  action  tluit  exists  in 
nanjdistriets;  dispates  entirelj  foreign  to  the  school  are  forced  in  and  are  the  most 
fertile  sooree  of  distorbanoe  in  manj  localities.  Until  citisens  are  willing  to  leare 
neighborhood  contentions  oat  of  the  school  and  anite  their  inflaenoe  and  energj  with 
that  of  the  teacher,  oar  schools  will  fail  to  accomplish  their  legitimate  and  desired 
reialii. 

STEPHEN  C.  SHUBTLEFF,  Waldm, 


I  tidnk  there  is  in  nearly  all  of  the  districts  an  increased  enterest  taken  in  the 
schools.  There  is  considerable  interest  taken  in  the  school  meetings,  and  the  school 
offices,  Ac  There  has  been  one  small  school  house  built  in  town  daring  the  past  year, 
and  ioaie  others  repaired.  Nearly  all  are  now  rery  comfortable.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
itlll,  thaft  the  entire  expense  of  schools  should  be  raised  on  the  ^nnd  List. 

B.  J.  MOBSS,  BoUti. 


Whole  nnmber  of  children  of  school  age,  2220.  Whole  number  who  have  at- 
tended  school  at  all,  summer  teim,  1169;  whole  numbtr  who  have  attended  school  at 
all,  winter  term,  1061.  Only  about  half  of  the  children  of  school  ag>)  in  the  common 
schools;  estimated  number  attending  select  and  private  schools  in  the  town,  107. 
Where  are  these  1000  children  not  accounted  for  7 

The  oommon  schools  of  the  town  are  in  a  condition  encouraging.  One  great  step  to- 
wards fiurther  Improrement  is  a  more  tjfttematic  and  tieady  managtment.  The  annasl 
election  of  hdif vent  Prudential  oommittee  is  a  great  hindrance  to  their  progress;  per- 
sonal considerations  rather  than  the  sohoors  welfare  making  the  change,  too  often. 

One  can  hardly  ererstate,  I  think,  the  great  good  that  would  accrue  to  our  schools 
from  a  larger  attendance  on  the  annus!  school  meeting,  of  ihe  intelligent  residents  of 
the  several  districts,  especially  ot parents.  Too  often  Uie  affairs  of  the  district  are  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  having  no  children  to  send  to  school,  are  only  anx- 
ioas  to  rtduee  expma^K,  Awake  !  good  men  and  thoughtful,  and  give  to  your  country 
and  to  humanity's  service  a  wise  and  better  generation.  **  The  child  is  father  to  the 
mia.**    «  The  common  school,  the  nation's  safety." 

JOSHUA  YOUNG,  Burlington, 


Herewith  And  my  statistical  report  for  the  year.  I  can  claim  for  it  only  an  ap- 
pr9nmtti§n  to  the  truth.  I  find  the  Beglsters  so  imperfectly  kept,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  them  filled  oat  by  the  district  Clerks,  that  it  has  been  a  perplexing  task  to 
make  anything  oat  of  them. 

Our  schools  have  been  generally  prosperous  for  the  past  year^something  in  ad' 
▼anee,  I  think,  of  previous  years.  Our  teachers  have  most  of  them,  sustained  a  very 
good  examlnaUon,  and  though  some  of  them  have,  to  some  extent,  failed  either  in  gov« 
enmient  or  in  tad  to  teach,  yit  it  is  believed  they  have  generally  endeavored  to  meet 
fhithftUly  the  responsibilities  of  their  stations — some  wiih  decided  aad  creditable  sue- 
eese. 

I  am  more  and  mere  convinced  that  there  are  but  Jew  teachers  qualified  to  meet 
tiM  wants  of  ^the  community.  Many  who  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
fafaaehes  th^  are  required  to  teach,  are  sadly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  best 
laodes  of  instrucUng  and  governing  minds.  In  many  schools  I  have  found  a  wonder- 
M  llstleesness,  evidently  arising  Irom  inability  in  the  teacher  to  inttrest — to  catch  and 
Md  the  attention  of  the  pnpils.  In  such  circa mstsnoes.  it  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for 
any  thing  like  progress.  The  pupils,  instead  of  being  required  to  think,  and  to  thinK 
intmtljf  and  v^ervaWy,  merely  commit  to  memory  words  from  the  book,  the  meaning 
of  whidi  ^ey  do  not  understand,  and  of  oourse  cannot  explain.  Such  scholars  cannot 
be  said  to  have  learned  an> thing  and  often  go  out  from  our  oommon  schools  with  le^s 
of  eommon  sense  than  when  they  entered  them.  By  the  unnatural  training  to  which 
ihey  have  basn  iabjeeted«  thought  has  been  repressed  instead  of  being  stimnlated— 
Mm  tBHi^oCBdad  crippled,  its  fiMoltiee  Isltered,  and  the  once  active,  observing 
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miDd  that  wm  rMdjf  to  lay  everything  under  tribute  to  increaie  its  store  of  knowledfe, 
b  paralysed. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  the  power  to  afffokm  the  inUrut  and  JaaUn  the  atintiom  of  his 
pupils;  if  he  eannot  call  oat  their  latent  energies;  if  he  oannot  make  the  sohool-room 
a  mental  laboratory,  where  mind  diall  act  upon  mind,  and  thought  elieit  thonghti  he 
is  wanting  in  an  atential  quahficaiion  and  must  faii  of  suooess,  no  matter  how  profound 
a  scholar  he  may  be. 

And  now  what  must  be  the  remedy  ?  Will  it  do  to  revoke  the  oertiiloates  of  sudh 
teachers  ?  In  the  present  state  of  things,  how  would  their  places  be  supplied  7  Is 
there  any  remedy  so  long  as  parents  are  so  indifferent  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  suoh 
lervioes,  and  call  it  teaching  ? 

That  there  is  so  much  indifference  on  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  parents,  is  indeed 
most  surprising.  A  man  tbat  would  not  send  a  laborer  into  his  field  to  mow,  or  plow, 
or  hoe  his  com,  without  careful  supervision,  who  would  not  allow  him  even  to  feed  his 
pigs,  or  his  hens,  without  looking  daily  to  see  whether  he  gave  too  little,  or  too  much, 
will  send  his  children  to  school  day  after  day  and  term  after  term  without  even  onoe 
visiting  the  school  or  taking  any  pains  to  aseerUin  whether  his'  children  are  being  pro- 
perly instructed  or  not.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  discouraging  facts  con- 
nected with  our  seboois.  I  have  labored  to  place  this  matter  in  a  right  licht  before 
our  school  committees,  and  others,  and  I  trust  there  is  a  little  more  interest  felt  on  this 
subject  now  than  formerly.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  any  change  in  this 
respect  in  the  right  direction. 

The  multiplicity  of  studies  and  of  text  books  introduced  into  our  common  schools 
i«,  I  think,  a  very  great  detriment  to  them.  In  some  of  our  schools  there  are  more 
elasMS  than  there  are  scholars  in  attendance, — for  instanoe,  say  some  thirty  classes  in 
a  school  of  only  about  twenty  scholars,  many  of  them  studying  Algebra,  Latin,  Qeome- 
try,  4c.  The  utter  impcssibility  of  any  one  teacher,  in  a  common  school,  doing  jaa- 
tioe  to  such  a  number  of  classes,  is  seen  at  a  glance.  The  inevitable  oonsequenoe  is, 
the  elementary  branches — the  very  things  which  our  district  schools  are  desigaed  to 
teach,  are  almost  entirely  neglected,  or  crowded  aside.  This  is  a  dif&oulty  that  can  be 
obviated  only  by  the  establishment  of  gradsd  schools. 

C.  M.  SBATON,  CkarUM$. 


The  school  law,  in  the  main,  works  well  and  is  gaining  favor  among  the  people. 
I  would,  however,  recommend  that  the  public  money  should  be  divided  to  the  several 
districts  in  proportion  to  their  aggregate  instead  of  avtrage  attendance.  It  would  oer- 
tainly  be  just  that  a  district  having  a  given  number  of  scholars  and  sustaining  a 
fohool  ten  months  in  a  year,  should  draw  more  public  money  than  another  distiiet, 
having  the  same  number  of  scholars  and  keeping  but  six  months  in  the  year.  Yet 
ioeh  is  seldom  if  ever  the  case.  It  will  become  evident  to  every  one  on  consideration, 
that  a  short  cchool,  in  the  same  district,  wili  average  more  scholars  than  a  long  one; 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  less  school  a  <Ustrict  has  Myond  the  amount  required  by  law, 
the  more  public  money  it  will  draw.  Some  two  or  three|of  our  districts  have  disoover- 
ed  this  fact,  and  have  this  spring  voted  but  six  months  school  during  the  coming 
year,  instead  of  seven  to  nine  months  as  formerly. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  attention  of  our  law-makers  will  be  directed  to  this 
sabjeet,  and  tbat  the  very  sniall  school  fund  which  we  have  shall  be  divided  to  the  dii- 
tricu  in  proportion  to  their  real  merits,  thereby  becoming  ttimulue  for  good,  instead  of 
being  a  cause  for  that  numerous  class  of  our  citiiens  who  are  fifty  years  behind  the 
times  to  conspire  in  depriving  the  rising  generation  of  that  great  blessing — the  privi* 
lege  of  a  full  attendance  upon  common  schools. 

DANIBL  H.  MACOMBBR,  Essex. 


I  have  to  report  the  entire  absence  of  odtline  maps,  dictionaries,  or  other  books  of 
refierence,  in  the  common  schools  under  my  supervision.  In  my  opinion,  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  their  use  in  common  schools  can  hardly  be  overrated,  but  people  have 
not  yet  had  their  minds  awakened  to  the  subject;  and  I  know  of  no  more  effectual  way 
of  doing  so  than  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter  and 
bring  it  before  the  minds  of  the  people. 

One  great  deficiency  in  our  schools,  is  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching:  and  this 
want  if  to  be  attributed,  in  many  oases,  to  a  lack  of  the  proper  means  for  a  thorongh 
eoarse  of  instruction.  There  is  also  another  fault  with  teachers,  which  should  be 
raoMdiedy  if  possible,  via.,  a  refusal  to  attend  the  publie  examination.  Now  I  take  it 
that  tlM  objMt  of  this  olaoie  in  the  lawirasi  to  giveth^  people  an  opportaBlly  to  Judg* 
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of  the  qualiAoAiionB  of  those  applying  for  certlfioates,  and  yetj  daring  the  peft  two 
yesrs  that  I  htkVt  performed  the  datieif  of  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  out  of  thirty-fonr 
aehcola  taught  in.  town  daring  the  time,  only  five  teachen  have  attended  the  pabUc  ex- 
amination. They  ohooie  to  pay  the  fifty  cents  bonas  rather  than  be  pablidy  exam- 
ined. If  the  law  coald  be  so  modified  as  to  compel  teachers  to  attend  the  examination, 
or  lose  the  opportnnity  of  teaching,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools. 

0.  n.  ELLIS,  Huntington, 


The  present  law  of  the  State  in  relation  to  common  schools  works  well,  and  gains 
friends.  Its  opposers  are  modifying  their  opposition.  The  fruits  of  the  law  are  be- 
ginning to  be  peen,  and  as  they  manifest  themselves  they  must  command  respect.  But 
something  is  needed  to  give  to  our  school  laws  greater  vitality  and  force.  The  beet 
laws  ever  framed  will  be  of  no  use  unless  sustained  and  vitaiized  by  warm  sympathis- 
ing hearts  and  strong  hands.  Eridently  they  are  not  endowed  with  a  »elf-exeouting 
power.  TheT  cannot  walk,  or  speak  or  work  without  help.  Now  the  help  which  they 
need  should  be  tumished.  They  do  not  need  the  aid  of  indifference',  they  have  had  this 
already  too  long.  It  is  painful  to  see  what  indlfferenc3  is  often  manifested  respecting 
common  schools.  It  is  some  times  seen  that  even  parents  are  cursed  with  this  spirit  of 
indifference.  They  are  so  far  gone  that  the  application  of  the  galvanic  battery  would 
almost  1  ail  to  produce  any  sensation.  It  is  true,  they  may  speak  very  well  of  schools, 
but  when  invited  to  visit  them,  they  will  manifest  a  wonderful  ability  in  framing  ex- 
cuses for  not  accepting  the  invitation.  They  may  at  times  look  into  the  schoolhouse 
through  the  windows,  but  are  very  shy  of  the  door,  especially  when  the  school  is  in 
operation.  They  never  gladden  the  heart  of  their  dear  children,  and  stimulate  them  to 
higher  effort,  by  their  presence  in  the  schoolhouse.  To  break 'up  and  destroy  this  ter- 
rible indifbrenoe,  which  may  be  found  in  some  localities,  respecting  schools,  I  have 
found  it  useful  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  people,  in  their  various  schoolhouses,  on  the 
importance  of  taking  hold  in  earnest,  and  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  their  schools.  During  fourteen  years  of  labor,  without  any 
intermission,  as  a  Superintendent  of  common  s&ools,  in  a  neighboring  State,  I  found 
it  interesting  and  useful  to  visit  all  the  schoolhouses,  (not  in  the  day  time,  but  in  the 
evening,)  and  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  create  an  interest  in  behalf  of  schools. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  families  of  a  neighborhood  together.  All  will 
come  together  with  a  rush  to  hear  what  can  be  said  respecting  schools.  In  this  way  a 
vast  amount  of  sood  can  be  accomplished.  True,  it  requires  labor  and  a  self-sacrific- 
ing spirit;  but  It  is  labor  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  doing  good.  If  it  does  not 
pay  in  dollars  and  cent^,  it  pays  in  something  more  precious  and  valuable,  and  makes 
a  man  feel  that  he  is  not  a  blank  in  ihe  world,  but  is  living  to  do  good,  and  that  when 
he  dies  he  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  and  characters  of  others. 

The  Superintendents  of  Schools  have  a  very  important  and  responsible  work  to 
perform .  under  the  present  law,  they  can  work  with  interest  and  efficiency— can 
magnify  their  office— can  visit  every  school  district  in  ihe  State  with  light  and  peace 
— can  build  iires  that  will  bum  brighter  and  purer  till  every  man,  woman  and  child 
shall  become  deeply  interested  in  common  schools. 

CALEB  B.  TRACY,  Jericho. 


In  looking  back  but  three  or  four  years,  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
lias  been  a  gradual  advancement  in  the  schools  of  this  town.  The  houses  are  kept  in 
better  condition,  and  the  scholars  are  more  orderly  and  studious.  The  discipline  is 
becoming  more  kind  and  parental,  and  the  scholars  study  more  from  love  and  good 
will,  and  less  Arom  fear  and  restraint  There  is  also  more  of  the  <' Drill"  in  our 
schools.  This  is  as  important  in  the  common  school  as  in  the  army ;  and  a  teacher  is 
valuable  and  successful  (other  things  being  equal.)  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  skillful 
in  drilling  his  pupils.  1  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  if  there  is  not  more  sympa- 
thy for  teischers,  there  is  more  forbearance  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  our  districts;  that  the  number  is  diminishing  who  find  fault,  without  cause,  or 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  the  feeling  is  on  the  increase, 
that,  to  have  harmony  in  the  schoolhouse  there  must  be  harmony  in  the  District.  The 
task  imposed  upon  scholars  has  also  been  better  proportioned  to  their  capacities,  and 
while  le«  spaoa  has  been  passed  over,  the  actoal  attainment  has  been  greater.    More 

^''h  has  been  pi44  ^q  the  mannen  and  moxaU  of  the  aoholany  and  then  has  been. 
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a  manifest  improTement  in  their  language  and  social  intercourse.  And  finally,  small 
sdiolars  have  been  treated  in  oar  sdiools  with  more  tenderness,  more  in  accordance 
with  their  moral  and  physical  natures.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  improvements, 
I  have  had  the  hearty  co*operation  of  most  of  the  teachers  under  my  superrision,  for 
which  I  tender  them  my. sincere  thanks. 

Common  Schools — common  sehoolo  !  What  a  name,  what  an  institution  !  For  the 
want  of  these  in  one  portion  of  our  country,  our  national  existence  is  this  moment  im- 
periled; blood  and  treasure  are  being  poured  out  without  stint  and  without  measure; 
hearts  all  over  our  land  are  throbbing  with  angaish,  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  whole 
nation  are  surging  with  hope  and  fear.  Ye  fisk^ers  and  mothers,  ye  Christian  parents, 
in  this  day  of  darkness  and  agony,  fail  not  to  take  the  Common  School  to  your  bosoms 
and  bear  it  onward  and  ttpward  as  the  palladium  of  our  Liberties. 

a.  W.  RANSLOW,  Milum. 


I  have  but  little  to  say  as  regards  our  school  system,  haying,  in  former  reports, 
exprened  my  opinion  rather  freely.  But  there  is  one  iiEhCt  for  which  I  am  not  able  to 
account,  vis.,  the  ^ety  poor  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of  foreign  parents. 
I  have  made  repeated  inquiries,  and  the  invariable  answer  has  been  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  tax  for  wood  and  board,  which,  in  this  town,  is  generally  raised  upon 
the  scholar.  But  knowing  several  instances  where  the  tax  was  raised  upon  the  Grand 
List,  and  also  where,  by  vote  of  the  districts  and  by  private  generosity,  the  offer  of 
schooling  free  of  charge  to  poor  children  has  been  offered,  and  having  seen  no  difference 
in  the  attendance,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  reason. 

ROBT.  J.  WHITE,  Shtlbwme, 


Having,  recently  come  into  Vermont,  I  am  unable  to  compare  our  schools  during 
the  present  with  previous  years.  Of  our  twelve  schoolhouses,  seven  were  good  before, 
one  has  been  thoroughly  rebuilt  during  this  year,  two  are  poor,  and  two  shameful. 

The  most  serious  practical  difficulty  I  have  met  daring  the  year,  beyond  those 
whieh  grow  out  of  the  general  indifference  of ,  the  people  to  the  claims  of  the  common 
schools,  has  been  to  secure  a  general  compliance  with  Uie  law  requiring  teachers  to  ob- 
tain certificates  btfort  the  commtnctmtnt  of  their  schools.    In  accordance  with  your  ad- 
Tioe,  I  have  in  some  cases  examined  teachers  whose  term  of  service  was  nearly  completed. 
It  still  seems  to  me  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  law  not  only  does  not  require,  but 
ratner  forbids,  the  examination  of  teachers  after  their  schools  have  commenced.    The 
law  says,  ''No  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  held  at  any  other  time  or  in  any  other 
manner,  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
teachers  prevented  by  eicknest  or  other  nnavoidable  circumatance*  from  attending  at  the 
regular  public  examination"    While  providing  a  private  examination  for  those  who  are 
positively  unable  to  be  present  at  the  public  eiuunination,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
contemplate  that  in  any  case  the  examination  should  be  after  the  school  has  commenced. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  a  contract  made  without  certificate  obtained  before  the  school 
eommencod,  shall  be  null  and  void — and  made  the  express  duty  of  the  Selectmen  to  re- 
cover from  prudential  conmiittees  all  monies  paid  without  certificate  so  obtained.     Does 
not  then  the  Superintendent  who  examines  a  teacher  when  his  school  is  nearly  finished, 
contravene  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  ?    Why  should  he  assist  the  teacher  to  obtain  a 
certificate  in  an  illegal  manner—a  certificate  which  no  Court  will  recognize  as  enabling 
the  teacher  to  collect  his  wages  ?    The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  in  your 
note  to  me,  as  implying  that  examinations  were  admissible  after  school  was  commenced, 
in  the  &ct  that  a  t^aeher  could  collect  wages  for  the  portion  of  the  time  remaining  after 
a  certificate  was  given,  I  suppose  to  be  Sie  decision  reported  in  Sect.  5,  appendix  of 
your  4th  Annual  Keport,  in  which  case  the  failure  to  obtain  a  certificate  before  the 
school  was  opened  occurred  by  revest  of  the  i^uperintendent  and  not  through  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    There  was  a  virtual  compliance  with  the  law.    In  the  case 
of  the^  teacher  who  applies  for  an  examination  when  his  school  is  nearly  completed, 
there  is  no  virtual  nor  actual  compliance  with  the  law,  but  an  entire  and  very  injurious 
disregard  of  it.    Ignorance  of  the  law  is  often  pleaded  for  the  neglect,  but  then  the 
Prudential  Committee  is  at  fault  in  not  informiog  the  teacher  of  the  fact  that  a  certifi- 
cate IS  a  pro-requisite,  and  the  consequences  should  fall  upon  him.    I  find  in  this  town 
a  very  eondderable  ifporance  on  the  part  both  of  teachers  and  Prudential  Committees, 
of  the  fkct  thftt  a  certificate  is  pre* requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  legal  school,  and  from 
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thlieMUe  I  yentared,  in  my  note  to  you,  ihc  suggcstiwn  that  this  foot  be  given  a  promi- 
nMBi  plioe  upon  tbo  Hcgifltcr. 

Li  there  any  rtmtdg  in  case  the  £o!octmcn  decline  to  perfonn  the  duty  enjoined 
upon  them  in  8e^.  61,  Appendix  of  your  3d  Annual  Report  7 

The  lessons  of  the  times  have  suggested  to  me  the  &ot  which  will  have  oome  to  you 
from  many  sources,  that  our  schools,  whether  of  the  primary  or  higher  grades,  fid  1  to 
impart  to  those  who  are  aeon  to  be  ciUxens,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie  onr  national  govenunent,  or  of  the  various  machinery  through  which  it  acts  and  to 
whioh  every  citisen  bean  a  relation.  No  child  should  pass  out  from  our  common  schools 
without  haying  been  taught  the  duties  and  powers  belonging  to  each  department  of  the 
goremment,  the  relation  of  the  Federal  to  the  State  authorities,  and  espeeially  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  duties  devolved  on  each  private  oitiien. 

-  J.  W;  HOUGH,  WUUaton. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year,  haye  boon  tolerably  successful,  perhaps  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  the  preceding  year.  More  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
seleetion  of  teachers,  consequently  the  moue  and  measure  of  instruction  and  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  schools  have  Improved. 

Manntr  of  Instruction, — ^This,  in  my  opinioui  is  generally  too  mechanical.  Too 
many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  if  pupils  can  recite  by  rule,  can  give  the  answer  aa 
found  in  the  book,  can  do  a  problem  by  rule,  this  is  sufficient,  wheUier  they  ean  make 
an  application  of  the  rule  to  any  practical  problem  out  of  the  book  or  not.  But  is  it 
enough  7  Is  it  not  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  the  scholars  to  think  for  themselvesy  not 
onlj  with  the  book  but  without  it  ?  Not  more  ivords,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of 
princ^es  should  be  taught.  It  is  not  the  amount  which  the  pupil  goes  over  that  makes 
the  soholar,  but  that  which  he  aicquires. 

Tardinet*  and  Inegularittts. — These. odntinue  to  bo  most  grievous  evils,  though 
there  is  a  perceptible  improvement  on  the  past,  in  somo  of  the  districts.  In  one  dis- 
trict the  instances  of  tazxliness  were  433,  and  of  dismissals  140  !  But  worse  still  is  the 
irregularity  of  attendance.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  iigurious  eonsequenoee  of 
this  pernicious  practioe,  not  only  upon  the  scholar  himself,  but  upon  the  class  and  the 
school— the  loss  of  interest,  the  discouragemont,  the  disorder  and  perplexity  thus  arising. 
Parents  are  the  ones  to  blame  in  this  matter,  as  they  are  for  a  good  share  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  schools;  and  with  thom  is  the  remedy.  Will  they  apply  it  7  Judging 
the  ftiture  by  the  past,  we  can  scarcely  hope  tliat  they  will  yery  speedily. 

Among  other  evils  may  bo  mentioned  the  apathy,  indifference  and  neglect  of  pa- 
rents in  visiting  the  schools,  in  encouraging  and  sustaining  the  teachers,  and  in  resist- 
ing that  carping  and  complaining  spirit  which  sometimes  prostrates  the  success  of  the 
school  and  the  reputation  of  the  teacher — the  decrease  of  parental  authority  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  spirit  of  "  Young  America,''  wliich  render  good  goyemment  next  to  impos- 
sible; the  selection  for  Prudential  Committees  of  those  whose  chief  anxiety  about  the 
school  is  that  their  own  pockets  may  be  touched  as  lightly  as  possible. 

If  we  haye  many  incompetent  teachers,  whoso  is  the  fault  ?  I  unhesitatingly  as- 
sert that  the  whole  beginning  and  onief  share  of  the  blame  for  not  haying  such  schools 
as  we  ought,  lies  at  the  door  of  parents;  that  they  can  have  good  schools  if  they  vaiU; 
and  until  they  do  their  own  duty  in  the  premises,  I  would  say  to  them,  "Physician,  heal 
thyself." 

GEO.  W.  HARTdHOBN,  Canaan. 


The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars  relative  to  our 
schools  the  past  year.  During  the  year  we  have  employed  twenty-seven  different 
teachers— eleven  male  and  sixteen  female  teachers.  The  form,er  have  taught  twenty- 
fiye  and  one-fourth,  and  the  latter  sixty-four  and  a  half  months.  The  ayerage  wages 
paid  teachers  of  summer  schools,  was  $6.10  per  month.  The  female  teachers  of  the 
winter  schools  received,  on  an  average,  $8.42  cents  per  month,  and  the  male  teachers 
$16.44.  The  medium  length  of  both  summer  and  winter  schools  was  104  weeks.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  summer  schools  was  270,  (the  same  as  last  year,)  with  an 
ayerage  attendance  of  8C  per  cent.  There  wore  334  scholars  attending  the  winter 
schools,  (last  year  the  number  was  3C0,)  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20G,  or 
88 j^  per  cent.  The  aggregate  expenses  for  teachers  wages,  board,  fuel  and  incidentals, 
has  been  a  little  rising  of  $1400,  or  $5.60  to  each  scholar  attending  school  in  town  dur- 
ing the  year,  estimate  aooerding  to  the  average  attendance. 
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Two  oommodioiifli  pleasantly  looatod  aud  woU-finished  aohoolhoases  hftve  been 
ereoied  in  town  daring  tno  past  yoar;  one  in  a  dutrict  with  a  Grand  List  of  some  $100, 
the  other  in  a  new  district  whose  Qrand  List  is  only  about  $76,  showing  what  may  be 
acoompllshed  by  energy  and  determumtion  in  a  good  oanse. 

One  ol  the  most  decided  and  substantial  evidences  of  our  eduoatiye  progress  as  a 
town,  is  seen  in  the  more  general  and  increasing  interest  in  relation  to  our  oommon 
■ohools  which  is  yearly  developing  itself.  Your  Institutes,  together  with  the  lesser  in* 
ftromentalities  of  county  and  town  Teachers'  Associations  are  exerting  a  salutary  influ- 
ence, in  awakening  public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  our  schools;  and  by  promoting 
a  more  cordial  fbeling  and  co-operation  between  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  lead  to  a 
anion  of  effort  for  their  advanoement. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not*  the  very  greatest  "helps"  that  wo  as  a  State  demand 
most  emphatically,  are  active,  thorough,  energetic,  wide-awake,  practical  teachers  of 
oor.conmion  district  schools.  Not  alone  those  who  possess  a  fair  degree  of  book  know- 
ledge, but  much  more,  those  whose  minds  are  so  disciplined,  and  their  capacity  for 
teaching  such,  that  the  training  they  may  give  their  pupils  will  fit  them  for  the  active 
duties  of  coming  life. 

We  believe  that  the  State  should  establish  in  every  County  an  Institution  for 
teachers,  in  which  they  could  be  specially  trained  and  educated  for  teaching  Uie  com- 
mon district  school;  the  teachers  for  these  institutions  to  be  selected  from  the  very  beet 
oommom  sohool  teachers  of  the  State,  subject  to  rigid  examination  as  to  their  real,  prac- 
tical qoalificatbns  for  teaching  children  and  yoa£,  and  these  institutions  to  be  holden 
for  a  term  of  weeks  both  spring  and  fall.  And  the  law  should  make  it  obligatory  upon 
every  teacher,  before  they  could  engage  in  teaching,  that  they  should  attend  Uiis 
school  for  a  saffident  length  of  time  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Principal,  which  license 
should  be  good  for  a  term  of  years,  and  entitle  the  receiver  to  teach  in  any  conmion 
achool  of  the  State; — any  one  desiring  to  become  a  teacher  who  was  too  poor  to  defray 
the  entire  expenses,  to  have  his  (or  her)  tuition  paid  by  the  County,  by  his  (or  her) 
giving  a  sufficient  guaranty  to  teach  at  least  one  year  in  the  County. 

We  already  have  a  goodlv  number  of  Academies  and  select  schools,  but  they  do  not 
fill  the  plaoe  designed  by  such  an  Institution  as  we  are  speaking  of,  their  business  being 
to  teaoh  young  men  and  women  for  almost  any  other  sphere;  else  why  is  it  that  so 
many  who  are  there  known  as  the  first  scholars,  have  so  little  practical  knowledge  of 
that  which  they  need  most  to  know  to  become  successful  common  sohool  teachers.  What 
the  necessities  of  our  oommon  schools  demand,  are  living,  active,  practical  teachers  of 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Vermont  may  *'  graduate"  at 
the  district  sohool  as  thorough  practical  scholars  in  all  the  branches  there  taught,  as  do 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions  Arom  their  respective  Alma  Maters. 

J.  B.  WOODBURY,  Concord. 


Our  adhoolB^have  been  more  prosperous  this  year  than  ever  before  since  I  have  known 
anything  about' them.  Thoroughness  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  them.  Our 
teaehen — all  but  two— have  had  a  long  oxperienoe  in  teaching, — ^were  wide-awake,  en- 
ergetic and  practical.  Most  of  our  recitations  have  been  oondnoted  without  the  aid  of 
text  books,  and  many  of  our  "  young  heads"  are  as  practical  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  principles  as  our  teachers  were  a  few  years  ago.  Certificates  have 
been  withheld  firom  several  that  I  considered  incompetent,  which  has  had  a  good  effect. 
We  never  shall  have  competent  teachers  until  buperintendents  determinedly  insist 
upon  it. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  scholars  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all. 
I  suppose  it  is  so  throughout  the  State.    Can  we  not  have  a  law  to  compel  them  to  go  7 

I  plaoe  such  a  value  upon  ttaiutics  that  I  cannot  make  a  decent  report  to  the  town 
without  the  r^^isters,  luid  take  the  trouble  to  collect  them  for  that  purpose,  and  I  report 
eveiything  to  the  town  that  I  do  to  you.  Some  who  were  the  most  inveterate  haters  of 
the  Begisters  two  years  ago,  arc  now  thinking  that  they  are  indispensable.  Our  schools 
are  always  done  before  March  meeting.  Can  we  not  have  our  Registers  returned 
sooner,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  returns  under  the  old  law  ?  I  reported  at  Town 
Meeting  2412  tardinesses,  and  that,  if  a  stranger  should  go  to  the  Clerk's  office,  he 
would  find  every  man's  name  enrolled  that  was  always  behind  his  business  engagements, 
taidy,  slack  ant  laiy,  and  was  bound  to  chain  the  same  curse  upon  his  children,  for 
against  their  names,  every  morning,  was  put  a  mark  that  branded  them  as  certain  as 
the  ^ot  doee  the  leopard.  And  by  statistics  gathered  from  our  merchants,  reported 
that  our  tobacco  tax  is  a  hundred  dollars  higher  than  the  whole  cost  of  our  sdiools,  and 
the  flzpeme  of  iM  more  than  doubles  yearly,  and  if  our  drug  tax  oould  be  used  for  one 
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year  only,  in  bnilding  nice,  neat,  comforUbIa  sohoolhouMSi  every  old,  iime-oaraed 
horel  would  be  swept  from  the  land. 

The  Inititates  and  AMOOiations  (both  Town  and  County,)  that  spring  up  in  their 
wake,  are  doing  much  to  awaken  and  enlighten  the  public  mind. 

Can't  there  be  something  done  to  procure  some  apparatus  for  our  eohools,  if  no- 
thing but  a  Globe  and  Outline  Maps?  A  little  legislation  in  this  way  might  help  the 
matter. 

People  are  beginning  to  think  that  if  there  is  a  failure  in  school,  in  most  oases, 
the  Committee  or  Suptrintendent  is  responsible  for  it,  and  pretty  correctly  too. 

CHARLES  W.  KING,  Lunmburg. 


There  has  been  one  schoolhouse  completed  in  town  during  the  present  year,  and 
it  is  decidedly  an  improyement  upon  the  schoolhouses  in  this  Tioinity.  Some  of  our 
schools  have  not  been  all  that  was  desirable ;  others  have  been  truly  commendable, 
such,  I  believe,  as  would  do  honor  to  almost  any  town  in  the  State.  And  as  a  whole,  I 
consider  them  an  improvement  upon  any  previous  3 ear. 

All  of  our  teachers  but  one,  have  had  some  previous  experience,  and  have  gener- 
ally  manifested  an  earnest  desire  for  an  improvement  of  their  pupils,  and  have  been 
quite  successful  in  imparting  a  living  active  earnestness,  to  those  under  their  care. 

You  will  see  by  my  returns  that  there  has  been  a  lamentable  inaiflfatence  on  the 
part  of  Prudential  Committees.  With  one  solitary  exception,  no  one  of  them  has 
been  near  the  schools  they  have  put  in  operation,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  their  mer- 
its. As  our  Committees  are  generally  parents,  having  children  attending  school,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  find  a  sufficient  apology  for  such  neglect  If  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals are  not  interested  enough  to  visit  our  schools,  we  can  hardly  expect  others  to 
be.  Another  point  I  will  mention,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the  past, 
but  hoping  that  it  will  encourage  improvement  in  the  future,  and  that  is,  but  one  of 
our  teachers,  for  the  past  >ear,  has  ever  attended  a  Teachers'  Institute.  I  believe  that 
those  teachers  who  have  never  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  how  much  they  are  losing,  or  in  oiher  words,  how  much  practical  information 
may  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

GEO.  A.  APPLBTON,    Victory. 


1  herewith  send  you  ray  report  of  the  state  of  schools  in  Fairfield  for  the  past  year. 
I  am  aware  that  my  answers  to  >our  questions  are  not  perfectly  accurate;  but  they 
are  as  nearly  so  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them.  It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  bring  my  statements  to  such  a  measure  of  correctness  as  I  hope  I  have 
reached. 

Two  days  were  appointed  for  the  public  examination  of  teachers,  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Few,  however,  attended  on  those  occasions,  and  consequently  most  of 
the  certificates  were  granted  after  an  examination  in  private.  The  citizens,  if  I  may 
judge  from  their  non-attendance,  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  brought  to  submit  to  the 
oi3eal  of  a  public  examination,  and  that  parents  and  committees  are  not  more  careful 
to  ascertain  whether  the  teachers,  whom  they  employ,  are  fitted  for  their  work.  The 
qualifications  of  those  whom  I  have  examined,  have  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  con- 
siderably diversified.  Some  exhibited  attainments  of  a  very  respectable  order,  while 
others  were  not  so  well  prepared  to  instruct  the  young  as  they  should  have  been. 
Probably,  however,  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  to  teach*  Committees  that  can  offer  but  a  small  compensation  to  their 
teachers,  must  generally  take  such  as  they  can  find,  without  heiig  very  particular 
respecting  their  qualifications;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  some  instances,  one  of 
the  strongest  recommendations  which  a  teacher  can  present,  is  that  he  is  willing  to 
aooept  of  small  wages. 

My  relation  to  the  schools  of  this  town  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  of  noticing  many  things  in 
respect  to  which  an  Improvement  is  necessary.  I  am  well  a^rare,  however,  that  to 
point  out  defects,  is  much  easier  than  to  tell  how  tney  may  be  remedied.  I  find  that 
the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses,  throughout  the  State,  is  a  very  general  subject  of 
complaint  among  the  Superintendents  of  the  diffierent  towns;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  Fairfield  can  claim  no  superiority  in  this  respect.  Many,  perhaps  I  might  say 
piost  of  the  Bchoolhonses  are  not  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  are  but  poorly  furn- 
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iihed  with  saeh  oonyenienoes  as  are  necessary  to  render  them  inTiting,  or  even  moder- 
ate] j  eomfortable.  As  for  anything  like  taste  or  ornament,  that  is  wholly  oat  of  the 
question.  Some  of  our  sohoolhonses  are  in  snoh  a  state  of  dilapidation  as  to  be  \;[aite 
unfit  for  the  purpose  to  whioh  they  are  appropriated;  and  it  seems  surprising  that  pa- 
reots  should  be  willing  to  have  their  children  shut  up  in  such  places  during  the  cold 
months  of  winter,  when,  as  in  many  instances  is  the  case,  the  districts  are  so  well  able 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  them.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  set  of  Outline 
Maps,  a  Globe,  a  Thermometer,  or  a  Clock  belonging  to  any  district  in  the  town.  In 
most  of  them  there  is  a  black-board,  of  greater  or  smaller  size;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  in  some  of  the  schools  not  much  use  is  made  of  it;  I  may,  however,  be  mistaken, 

A  grand  and  very  general  defect  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  as  it  has  struck  my 
mind,  is  the  want  ot  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  The  teachers  do  not,  with  sufficient 
deeiaion,  require  that  the  scholars  shall  prei>are  themselves  fully  and  carefully  for  their 
reeitations.  In  reading,  for  instance,  I  have  heard  a  class  of  children  go  over  quite  a 
number  of  pages  in  a  single  lesson,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  somewhat  diffi- 
eult  to  tell  wheUier  it  was  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  that  was  reciting.  If  a  tenth  part 
of  what  was  read  at  once,  had  been  assigned  as  a  lesson,  and  the  scholars  had  been  re- 
quired to  prepare  it  thoroughly,  their  real  improvement  would  have  been  immeas- 
urably greater.    Similar  remarks  might  be  made  in  regard  to  other  branches  of  study. 

Moat  of  our  teachers  have  had  but  little  ezpericDce  in  their  work; — ^they  have  no 
design  to  make  teaching  a  profession  for  life;  their  compensation  does  not,  except 
very  indirectly,  depend  on  their  success  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  their  pupils; 
they  have  their  pay  whether  their  scholars  have  been  many  or  few,  and  whether  they 
have  been  Csithful  or  remiss  in  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  those  under  their  care.  It 
ean  easily  be  seen  that  these  circumstances  must  have  their  influence  in  preventing 
the  effi<denoy  of  our  schools,  and  that,  until  they  are  in  some  way  obviated,  all  legisla- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  education  among  us  will  be  but  partially 
snoosssfal. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  one  very  important  means  of  securing  the  efficiency  of 
onr  eommon  schools,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overlooked  in  this  State,  and  that  is 
a  liberal  and  generous  support  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  firm  persuasion  among  those  who  are  most  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  subject,  that  the  influence  which  is  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  of  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  must  emanate  from  the  College.  But  Vermont,  in 
her  eduoationid  policy,  seems  to  be  acting  out  the  fable  of  the  Stomach  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Body;  she  starves  the  former,  and  wonders  why  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
all  her  care  of  Uiem,  and  all  the  money  expended  on  them,  are  still  weak  and  languish- 
ing. Let  her  be  persuaded  to  try  the  other  plan,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  be  more 
snoeessfnl  than  that  which  she  is  now  pursuing; — let  her  foster  her  Colleges,  and  see 
whether  they  will  not,  in  return,  prove  Alma  Maier»  to  her  common  schools. 

JAMES  BUCEHAM,  Fairfield, 


The  sehodhonsee  of  this  town  will  compare  favorably  with  other  to?ms.  They 
have  not  much  pretension  to  elegance,  but  are  substantial  and  convenient.  There 
seems  to  be  an  increased  and  laudable  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  committees 
in  schools;  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  have  been  persons  of  intelligence, 
who  have  done  their  duty  with  a  zeal  and  faithfulness  which  has  given  general  satis- 
faction. 

My  decided  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  school  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
en  the  Grand  List. 

S.  L.  WILSON,  Fletcher, 


A  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools  in  this  tcwn  the  p^ii  year. 
There  hat  been  better  order  maintained,  and  a  good  degree  of  regularity  in  aitoadanoe. 
In  BOOM  of  the  dif  tricts  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  have  visitei  their  schools. 
Teaehen  and  Clerks  have  been  more  faithful  in  keeping  the  Registers.  But  while  our 
sobools  have  made  good  progress,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  yet  a  few  defects  in  the 
present  law,  which,  if  nmedied,  would  increase  its  utility. 

The  manner  in  which  our  schools  are  supported  is  a  serious  drawback.    If  a  bridge 
is  to  be  built  or  a  road  opened  in  any  of  the  districts,  the  town  does  it.      Whm  a 
sshoolboaaa  is  needed  why  should  not  the  town  build  it,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  lax  XJd^ 
mhabitBiilB  therefor  T    I  believe  it  would  be  sound  economy  lo  defukj  th«  tx^onsna  ^l 


so 

toaohen'  wmob  bj  £  Ux  upon  the  whole  town,  and  make  it  imperatlTe  on  (he  diikriili 
to  keep  a  sohool  liz  monthi  at  least,  daring  the  year,  in  order  to  derire  any  bmik 
from  the  pablio  funds.  Thii  method  would  aid  small  and  feeble  districts,  and  have  i 
tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of  buoh  distriots  as  well  as  to  seeure  teaehen  of  oompe- 
tency.  The  idea  that  a  teacher  of  inferior  attainments  and  years,  is  eompetent  to  tern 
in  a  district  remote  from  the  Tillage,  seems  to  be  erroneous  and  injurious  to  the  ad- 
Tanoement  ot  education.  Ignoranoe  can  be  better  tolerated  an^  where  else  than  in  ths 
teacher.  The  back-woods  district  requires  just  as  good  qualities  in  a  teacher  as  aay 
other. 

A.  M;  BUTLBR,  PranJOm. 


We  have  had  some  model  teachers,  and  consequently,  some  ezeelleiit  sshools  ia 
town  during  the  past  year.  But  one  great  and  lamentable  defect — a  want  of  thorough- 
ness— I  have  noticed  to  some  extent  in  all  the  summer  and  winter  schools.  A  poor 
and  wicked  policy  it  is,  surely,  to  allow  pupils  to  turn  over  leaves  without  gaining 
knowledge;— knowledge  that  shall  make  a  more  abiding  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
a  ship  does  upon  the  water.  Time,  money,  discipline  and  progress,— all  are  lost  in 
no  snudl  degree  by  a  want  of  thoroughness.  Who  then  shall  estimate  the  ralao  of 
thorough  iiutructlon  7  I  believe  that  Superintendents  can  do  much  towards  aocuriag 
such  instruction  by  distinctly  calling  the  attention  of  teachers,  at  the  semi-anniiai  ex- 
aminations especially,  and  elsewhere,  to  its  vast  importance.  There  were  389  persooi 
in  all  who  viiited  the  schools  in  this  town  during  the  year;  a  fair  average  perhaps,  yet 
not  one  half  of  these  were  parents.  In  other  words,  not  two  parents  to  a  district  visited 
their  schools.  Whilst  no  farmer  keeps  a  man  without  examining  his  work;  whilst  no 
house-wife  keeps  a  servant  without  knowing  her  qualities; — the  work  and  qualltlei 
of  those  whose  labor  tends  not  to  multiply  dollars,  but  to  educate  mind,  the  lord  of 
matter, — the  work  and  qualities  under  whose  care  are  the  prospective  leaders  of 
church  and  State; — ^isit  possible  that  the  work  and  qualities  of  *ueh  a  class  are  ao 
slightly  regarded  I  As  parents  love  their  children,  their  progress  and  destiny— they 
should  look  more  to  their  teachers  and  schools. 

There  is  not  a  thermometer,  a  globe  or  outline  map  in  a  single  school  room  that  I 
visit.  Now,  although  common  sense  will  tell  one  when  he  is  too  warm  or  too  odd,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  tEe  indicator  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  indicator  of  time,  is 
very  desirable  in  a  sohool  room.  Ab  to  globes  and  maps,  wherever  they  are  used,  wo 
find  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favor. 

We  have  no  beautiful  and  inviting  school  vards, — a  general  fact  in  Vermont, 
which  the  advancing  taste  of  her  sons  and  daughters  will  soon,  we  trust,  effectively 
regard. 

A  simple  work  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  studied  1^ 
those  who  attend  our  common  schools;  at  present  I  know  of  no  school  room  where  any- 
thing of  the  kind  can  be  found. 

I  have  succeeded  in  supplying  every  sohool  district  in  town  with  a  library.  Over 
2000  districts  more  in  the  State  are  in  want  of  the  same  thing.    May  they  not  have  it  7 

C.   P.  STIMBTS,  Highgai€. 


Our  schools,  for  the  past  year,  have  gone  on  about  as  usual.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  weeks,  in  which  instruction  has  been  actually  given,  is  not  quite  so  great — pro- 
bably owing  to  the  war — as  it  has  been  some  previous  years. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  our  common  schools  are  steadily  changing;  and  I  hope  in  soim 
respects  for  the  better.  They  are  now  taught  by  females,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly.  Males  have  been  employed  in  this  town,  during  the  past  year,  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  which  schools  have  been  maintidned.  In  this  there  is 
gain  in  at  least  two  directions.  Many,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  so  well  occupied, 
are  called  into  a  sphere  of  active  labor  honorable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  others. 
Again  a  woman  is  ordinarily  better  adapted  than  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  smaller 
children,  and  often,  other  things  being  equal,  even  of  the  more  advanced ;  especially  is 
this  the  case,  when  she  is  properly  qualified  by  education  to  give  such  iostruotion  as 
may  be  needed. 

I  am  very  happy  to  notice  more  instances,  than  ordinary,  of  what  I  have  ]ong  been 
in  the  habit  of  recommending,  vis.,  the  continuous  employment  of  the  same  tea&er  in 
a  district  for  a  succession  of  seasons.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importanoe, 
looked  at  simply  in  an  eoonomioal  point  of  view,  and  is  no  doiU>t  too  much  lost  sight 
of  inlmost  qvirten.    A  ohangOi  whioh  is  not  for  Uio  betteri  is  niaally  ondesirable. 


One  other  point,  perh*p8,  demands  a  pusing  word.  Ai  yon  are  aware,  a  glided 
Union  lehool  hai  been  recently  eftabllriiea  here.  Thos  fkr  it  appean  to  work  admi- 
rably. I  haTO  heard  no  fault  found  with  it,  and  the  lyitem  leems  to  glTe  Tary  general, 
if  not  udvenal  latiiliKOtion.  The  laving  secored  by  grading,  though  the  begmning  ia 
oaij  jufli  made,  is  already  observable,  and  must  always  be  deeerrlng  of  oonnderation. 
The  beneflts,  also,  whidi  are  likely-  to  result  trom  the  bringing  of  those  only  to- 
gether in  the  same  sohool-room,  who  are  of  like  age,  are  not  a  few.  There  are,  of 
oonne,  manv  other  advantages  which  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice, 
and  to  which  it  is  needless  to  refer. 

J.  B.  PERRY,  Swanton. 


In  my  offieial  report  to  the  people  of  the  town,  I  speak  to  them  in  this  wise  re- 
speeting  their  want  of  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  as  evinced  in  the  loca- 
tion and  surroundings  of  their  bohoolhouses. 

They  are  generally  located  as  near  the  highway  as  they  well  can  be,  if  not  in  it, 
and  no  room  Is  seourea  for  shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  so  as  to  render  the  place  pleas- 
aai  and  attnetive;  yet  here  children  are  to  spend  mote  of  their  wakeful  hours  duing 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  their  early  life  than  elsewhere,  still  a  more  bleak  and  deso- 
late place  could  not  well  be  lound.  The  schoolhouse  is  the  people's  college,  and 
ihOQid  not  be  turned  off  as  if  it  was  the  people's  desert.  Let  the  grounds  be  enlarged, 
and  each  family  should  piant  its  trees,  mingling  evergreens  with  the  maple,  elm  and 
beeefa,  and  they  will  be  living  memorials  of  their  good  taste,  and  of  the  love  Uiey  have 
for  the  rising  generation.  A  little  expense  and  labor  would  furnish  for  our  school- 
hMuaa  a  beantiftil  shade  In  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  a  protection  against  the 
yiening  blast.  How  different  would  our  associations  have  been  with  the  schoolhouse 
of  oar  ehUdhood,  if  love's  work  had  thus  surrounded  it.  Now,  the  very  thought  of 
theae  svltry  hours  we  spent  on  those  barren  grounds,  well  nigh  starts  the  perspiration 
hi  dead  of  winter,  and  brings  back  that  old  sense  of  suffocation  which  afflicted  us.  No 
wonder  that  the  little  ones  often  imbibe  a  dislike  for  the  place,  and  that  this  dislike 
is  traaaferred  to  books  and  learning.  A  little  expense  and  labor  would  render  the 
plaee  so  pleasant  and  attractive  as  to  produce  an  entire  change  of  our  early  associa- 
tioii;  and  the  increased  interest  children  would  take  in  their  studies,  and  the  in- 
oieaaeJ  rapidity  with  which  they  would  advance  in  them,  and  the  good  taste  such  sur- 
foudinga  would  tend  to  cultivate,  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  expense  and  labor. 
1  am  Sony  to  say  ths  t  the  miyority  of  our  schoolhouses  within,  are  not  much  more 
attiaetiva  than  the  grounds  around  them. 

a  B.  CADY,  AUmrgk. 


I  might  report  briefly,  perhaps,  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  this  town,  and  the 
working  of  cur  vigorous,  but  rather  oomplioated  school  system.  During  the  summer 
term  our  sehools  were  very  well  conducted,  and  well  attended.  I  visited  them  twice 
daring  the  snmmer,  aod  so  far  as  a  Superintendent  has  the  means  of  judging,  should 
my  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  all  of  them.  Indeed,  I  think  they  were 
all  that  any  one  interested  in  them  could  desire.  The  winter  schools  were,  perhaps, 
equally  well  conducted,  but  owing  to  other  oiroumstanoes,  were  not  all  attended  with 
tqual  benefits.  Sickness,  bad  travelling,  and  want  of  interest  had  nearly  broken  up 
two  of  them,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the  term,  only  a  very  few  scholars  attended.  In 
the  other  sehools  this  interruption  was  only  temporary,  and  they  were  well  sustained 
to  the  close.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I  believe  the  schools  in  this 
plaee,  under  the  energetic  measures  which  the  State,  and  more  particularly  the  Board 
of  KdnaatioB  have  nut  forward,  are  making  very  perceptible  improvement;  and^it 
to  me  that  if  the  system  eould  be  divesteii  of  some  of  its  complioatioos,  and  yet 
the  oljeeti  sought,  a  great  advance  would  be  made  in  common  school  ednoation. 

W.  P.  HALL,  Sovth  Hero, 


Blflit  iaflaeoMs  work  silently  but  surely  through  society.  Your  public  discus- 
sloBS,  Institatee,  and  Loctnies,  are  doing  a  good  work  for  us.  They  begin  to  bring 
fbrth  legitimate  fhiit.  Oar  wealthy  and  thoughtful  citiiens  are  disposed  to  make  the 
■oit  of  our  preeant  school  system.  The  smaller  districts  begin  to  agitate  the  question 
of  unltiBg  together.  Better  sehoolhonses  and  teachers  are  felt  to  be  a  want.  More 
iatareat  is  maaifbsted  on  the  part  of  oitisens  in  visiting  and  looking  after  the  teachers 
aadiohoola. 

Daring  the  laft  year,  one  district  has  built  a  neat  and  tasteful  schoolhouse. 

SDWIN  WHESIiOCE,  Camtridgt. 
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No  teaoher  should  bo  engaged  bj  the  Committoo  until  lioensed*  The  oontnry  ii 
mnoh  praotieed  here;  and  is  some  times  emOarrassing  to  all  oonoemed.  In  mj  report 
to  the  town,  I  cautioned  the  Prudential  Committee  against  this  praotioe. 

To  this  end,  I  will  hold  my  forthcoming  examination  on  the  2nd  day  proz.,  lo 
that  all  teachers  may  be  licensed  at  a  day  sufficienjtly  early  to  give  committees  ample 
opportunty. 

Registers  have  come  in  with  less  perfeotness  or  coaipleteness  than  I  wish,  and  to 
secure  a  more  complete  return  next  spring,  I  will  superintend  the  filling  out  of  the 
several  Registers  as  I  go  from  school  to  school. 

Should  not  district  Clerks  during  ihe  coming  vear  receive  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion for  their  work,  and  would  it  not  stimulate  them  to  greater  faithfulness  7  The 
teachers  are  more  faithful  in  their  part  of  the  Registers  than  either  committees  or 
clerks. 

Our  teachers  during  the  winter  have  been  mostly  females;  and  the  average  good 
has  been  much  higher  &an  when  men  taught  these  schools.  The  truth  is,  sir,  women 
are,  as  a  class,  Detter  students,  better  teachers,  are  more  conscientious,  and  have  a  far 
deeper  sense  of  their  responsibility,  both  to  God  and  society,  than  our  sex  can  boast. 
And  hence  I  encourage  the  employment  of  the  woman  in  preference  to  the  man,  in  all 
schools,  winter  and  summer,  and  but  for  the  **  carrying  and  fetching  "  the  young  wo- 
men night  and  morning,  in  the  winter  season,  the  districts  here  would  now  prefer  wo- 
man to  man  schools  in  winter. 

JAMBS  DOUGHERTY,  Johnton. 


After  a  year's  careful  observation  I  am  more  fully  aware  of  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done  to  give  our  schools  a  respectable  rank  among  others  in  N.  E.  I  am  encour- 
aged, however,  as  the  people  generally  regard  my  efforts  with  favor.  Tbis  did  not 
so  fully  appear  till  the  annual  Town  meeting,  when  my  report  was  presented.  In 
this  the  true  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools  are  exhibited.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived with  favor,  and  the  town  with  much  unanimity,  voted  to  have  it  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Superintendent  was  re-elected. 
These  are  regarded  as  signs  of  progress,  and  others  may  be  mentioned. 

The  erection  of  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  house  after  the  close  of  the 
summer  term  in  one  district,  was  one  means  of  awakening  an  interest  in  education  and 
school  afEairs  in  this  and  an  adjoining  district,  and  in  some  degree,  with  other  means, 
through  the  town.  These  two  districts  secured  the  services  of  competent  and  expo- 
rienoea  female  teachers,  and  b^  the  faithiul  co-operation  of  all  concerned,  excellent 
schools  were  maintained.  A  reading  circle  was  organized  in  these  diitricts  which  met 
alternately  in  each  district  one  evening  a  week.  The  exercises  consisted  of  singing, 
reading,  recitations,  declamations,  criticisms,  remarks  and  addresses.  The  citisens  par- 
ticipated in  these  exercises,  and  the  good  efiects  were  obvious. 

These  schools  closed  with  an  examination  occupying  one-half  day  each.  Exam- 
inations have  not  generally  been  observed.  It  is  believed  that  when  properly  con- 
ducted they  may  be  highly  useful.  They  are  beneficial  in  furnishing  an  occasion  tor 
a  gathering  at  the  school  house ;  and  saoh  meetings  are  generally  needed.  And  once 
let  the  custom  be  estahlished  of  visiting  tt:e  schools  at  examinations  and  at  other  times, 
and  desirable  results  will  follow. 

EXTRACTS  PROM  REPORT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TOWN. 

Pubttc  Examinations,  These  would  be  much  more  efficieat  and  useful  if  more 
generally  attended  by  teachers  and  prudential  committees.  They  afford  the  Superintend- 
ent an  opportunity  to  present  some  general  views  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  management  of  school.  Teachers  who  love  their  calling — and  no  others  should 
be  retained — may  find  the8e  gatherings  pleasant,  mutually  interesting  and  profitable. 
Teachers  should  not  suppose  that  becauae  they  have  onoe  received  a  certificate  they 
need  not  longer  strive  for  a  better  preparation,  because,  if  our  schools  improve,  there 
must  be  a  correepondiag  improvement  by  teachers  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rejection. 

Irregularity  of  attendance.  The  loss  of  a  month's  education  is  a  loss  not  only  to 
the  cbiid  but  to  tne  community,  which  cannot  be  repaired,  llence  no  child  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  attending  school  for  a  single  day  for  a  trivial  cause,  and   yet 

The  moraU  of  scholars  are  not  always  properly  cared  for.  I  am  not  certain  that 
that  the  neglect  is  not  by  far  too  general.  The  fault  lies  in  this;  that  the  habits  of 
the  scholars,  in  their  sociiil  intercourse,  is  Lot  properly  looked  atter  by  the  teacher. 
Should  not  a  teacher  watch  the  habits  of  children  in  all  school  associations  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  same  sleepless  vigilance,  and  kind-hearted  tenderness  that  a  judi- 
cious parent  would  do ! 
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Many  children  in  town  h*ye  been  kept  firom  aohool  many  dajs,  we  think,  without  suf- 
fteient  reMon,  I  think  of  no  Talid  reason,  ezeept  siokneBS,  abeolute  physical  disability. 
In  some  few  instances,  children  have  been  kept  trom  school  because  the  teacher  saw 
fit  to  pnnish  some  children  of  the  same  family.  Parents  should  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful on  this  point.  If  the  punishment  be  of  such  character  that  the  parent  eannot  ap- 
pnnre,  it  would  be  fiir  better  to  continue  sending  to  the  school,  and  thus  not  icfliot  a 
greater  injury  on  the  children,  one  which  no  subsequent  benefits  or  efforts  can  fully  re* 
pair. 

Smging  in  SehooL  An  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  singing  into  the  schools 
during  the  past  winter.  In  two  of  the  schools  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
snocess.  And  these  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in  town.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  beaole  to  take  the  lead  in  this  exercise  in  order  that  it  may  be 
introduced.  In  some  of  our  schools  we  find  scholars  who  are  able  to  lead  in  singing. 
Children  are  fond  of  music  and  singing.  In  a  school  of  25  or  30  scholars,!  observed  that 
nearly  all  present  endeavored  to  join  in  singing.  And  no  one,  if  he  has* any  music  in 
his  soul,  could  witness  such  an  exeioiie  as  this  without  being  convinced  that  it  has  a 
refining,  moral  and  happy  influence  upon  children.  Unnecessary  and  unimportant  ss 
some  may  regard  this*  there  is,  peihsps,  nothing  more  necessary  than  efforts  *<  to  refine 
and  educate  ue  moral  elements  of  character  of  which^so  many  children  stand  so  much  in 
need  at  the  present  day.**  The  exercise  and  attraoUon  of  singing  would,  perhaps,  hasten 
some  tardy  boys  and  girls  and  they  would  probably  be  more  willing  to  remain  till  the 
close. 

JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Bradford, 


Few  if  any  of  the  appliances  of  society  exert  an  equal  infl  uenoe  on  its  future  des- 
tiay  as  do  our  common  school.  It  seems  to  me,  therefor,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
State  shoold  as  truly  support  its  public  schools,  as  its  government.  Hence,  that  all 
the  money  raised  therefore,  should  be  on  the  Grand  List. 

Altiiongh  to  dwell  on  the  many  ezoellenoies  of  our  schools  is  much  more  pleasant 
thad  to  speak  of  defects,  perhaps  the  former  may  be  increased  by  a  just  perception  of 
the  latter.  The  following  are  among  the  more  prominent  which  have  arrested  my  at- 
tention. 

The  wuraU  of  scholars  are  not  always  properly  oared  for.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  neglect  is  not  by  far  too  general.  The  lault  lies  in  this;  that  the  habits  of  the 
Kdbolaxs,  in  their  social  intercourse,  are  not  properly  looked  after  by  the  teacher, 
ffliculd  not  a  teacher  watch  the  habits  of  children  in  all  school  associations  as  nearly 
as  poesible  with  the  same  sleeplesj  vigilance,  and  kind-hearted  tenderness  that  a 
judicious  parent  would  do  ? 

In  some  of  our  schools  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  read,  as  a  devotional  service. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  devotional  services,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  teacher  is 
prepared  to  exert  a  wholesome  moral  influence  who  has  not  enough  regard  for  the  rela- 
tions fusfained  to  the  Creator,  to  at  least  have  the  Scriptures  read,  in  a  devotional 
form,  either  by  himself  or  the  scholars.  I  would  prefer  that  such  services  be  held  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  at  so  early  an  hour  that  any  may  absent  themselves  if 
tneir  rights  of  cunscience  are  thereby  invaded. 

The  discipline  of  many  of  our  schools  has  been  defective.  In  some  cases  this  has 
resulted  from  the  want  of  any  well  defined  plan  of  aotioo;  in  other  words,  the  absence 
of  a  well  matured  system.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  have  failed  through 
a  want  of  firmness  and  uniformity  in  their  requirements.  Too  much  talking,  fault- 
finding and  scolding,  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  good  government. 

Another  prom&ent  defect,  has  been  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  rudiments  of 
nearly  every  department  of  study.  But  whilst  this  defect  is  everywhere  present,  I 
have  found  it  most  glaring  in  reading.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  teacher  possessing 
any  eUar  well-defined  notion  hoto  to  teach  the  first  principles  of  spoken  and  writtoa 
langoage;  and  a  majority  of  them  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  tet  lessons  in  the 
series  of  reading  books  used  in  all  our  schools. 

A  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  scholars,  also  greatly  damages  some  of  our 
sehooli.  Absences,  tardiness,  and  dismissall^  often  render  uniform  thoroughness  al- 
most impossible,  xieither  parents  nor  scholsfs  appreciate  the  truth,  that  **  time  once 
lost  never  returns,  the  moment  that  is  lost,  is  lost  for  ever." 

But  though  struggling  under  many  discouragements,  we  still  rejoice  in  **  that 
whereunto  we  have  attaint,"  and  each  year  strive  to  make  a  little  advancement  in 
the  right  direction.  Thus  we  hope,  hereafter,  to  reach  a  much  higher  eminenoe  than 
we  nosT  oeenny. 

H.  D.  HODGE,  Braintrei. 
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The  fohools  in  Brookfleld,  the  past  year,  have  generally  been  a  raeoesf.  SeTcral 
of  these  have  been  model  schools^  taught  by  intelligent  and  thorough  toaohers,  aid 
eifident  disoiplinitfianB.  In  one  district  ooly  has  there  been  a  failure,  and  in  that  ease 
it  was  not  want  of  talent  or  Asholarshipi  but  what  is  usually  the  faot,  a  want  of  tact  in 
^Temment* 

Amcng  the  defdots  in  our  schools,  I  may  mention  first,  irregularity  of  attendanee 
Mid  tardineta.  These  defects  are  not,  perhaps,  more  glaring  in  this  town  than  else- 
where, but  they  detract  very  much  from  the  efficiency  and  improvement  of  our  schools. 
It  oan  be  remedied  only  by  an  appeal  to  mothert  in  respect  to  the  importanoe  of  a  re- 
form in  that  particular. 

Another  general  defect  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  is  a  general  disposition  to 
Ikmk  lightly  of  the  more  elementary  branches.  Scholars  want  to  get  out  of  the  spell- 
ing book  before  thoroughly  mastering  it.  Good  spelling  and  good  reading,  and  a 
liandsome  ohirography,  are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  in  importance  to  Arithmetio,  Geog* 
raphy.  Grammar,  and  other  more  advanced  studies.  Not  that  I  would  in  the  least 
depreciate  the  importanoe  of  these,  but  the  foundation  Bhould  bo  thoroughly  laid  in  the 
finrt  place.  Sensible  of  this  general  defect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it,  in 
some  measure,  we  have,  during  the  past  winter,  held  several  meetings,  (eduoational 
meetings  we  have  called  them,)  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
euasing,  before  teachers,  parents  and  scholars,  the  importanoe  of  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  those  branches.  They  have  been  very  well  attended,  and  a  gocd  degree  of  in- 
terest has  been  awakened.  To  stimulate  teachers  and  scholars  further  in  reepeet  to 
spelling,  we  proposed  to  hold  a  public  spelling  school  at  one  of  the  meeting  houses. 
Volunteers  from  most  of  the  schools  took  part  in  it.  We  raised  $17  or  $18  to  be  dls- 
triouted  in  prises.  Between  80  and  90  scholars  contended  for  them.  It  was  a  sucoess- 
fnl  experiment.  Parents  were  deeply  interested,  as  well  as  teachers  and  scholars. 
Some  of  the  teachers  have  remarked  that  the  preparation  for  that  exercise  was  worth  to 
the  seholars  three  or  four  years  of  ordinary  drill  in  that  branch  In  this  opinion  I  eon- 
our.  The  influence  ot  this  effort  on  the  future  of  our  schools,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be 
deeidedly  beneficial.  Its  good  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  scholars.  The  parents 
of  some  of  the  scholars  tnat  missed,  remarked  that  they  would  warrant  that  their 
ohildren  would  not  miss  a  word  in  the  spelling  book  another  jear. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  in  March,  one  of  the  small  districts  was  disbanded  and  in- 
corporated in  other  districts.  This  was  one  result  of  the  Secretary's  address  in 
January. 

DAVID  PERRY,  Brookfield. 


I  have  been  unable  to  make  my  statistical  returns  as  correct  as  I  desired,  on  ao- 
oount  of  errors  and  omissions  in  the  reports  of  f  ome  of  the  district  clerks. 

Our  schoolhouses,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  quite  good  ones,  though 
poorly  supplied  with  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  studies  taught  in  them.  Outline  Maps, 
Dictionaries,  or  other  books  of  reference,  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  schoolhouses  of 
this  vicinity. 

The  following  statistics  extracted  from  my  report  to  the  town,  will  show  to  what 
extent  the  new  books  have  been  adopted  in  this  town.  In  the  summer  schools  there 
were  290  classes;  of  these  206  used  the  books  selected  by  the  Board,  and  of  the  re* 
maining  84  classes,  at  least  36  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  proper  books  been 
provided.  If  I  maybe  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
these  books,  I  would  say,  that  I  regret  the  very  geneial  substitution  of  GreenleaTs 
Mental  Arithmetics  for  Colbum'^,  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  this  town. 

Too  little  allention  is  paid  to  United  States  History  in  our  schools;  and  I  hope, 
among  the  good  Aat  is  to  come  of  the  «great  evil"  of  the  day,  will  be  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  History  and  Geography  of  uur  country. 

There  has  been  considerable  iraproipBient  in  the  literary  qualifications  of  our 
teachers  within  the  past  few  years,  and  ilme  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruc 
tion  and  the  general  management  of  the  schools ;  yet  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  direction.  The  scholar  is  not  made  to  understand  as  he  should,  the  intricate  eon> 
nection  of  the  studies  he  pursues  with,  and  their  application  to,  the  world  around  him. 
In  short,  he  needs  to  become  more  a  student  of  nature,  and  less  dependent  upon  text 
books. 

PERLEY  CHANDLER,  Cheisea. 
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Mj  eonnMiion  wiUi  the  sahools  in  town,  m  SaperintendenI,  datos  from  the  first 
of  ]Mt  December^  by  appointment  of  the  Selectmen. 

Bj  the  minutes  of  my  predeoesior,  I  report  success  dnriog  the  summer  term,  with 
few  exooptioni.  There  are  twenty-four  organized  districts  in  town,  in  all  of  which 
schools  were  taoght  the  past  winter.  Many  of  the  houses  are  badlj  located,  and  not 
one  with  playgrounds  enclosed.  There  are  nine  that  are  comfortable  and  oonyenient, 
but  no  model  houses.  Nine  are  unfit  for  scholars  to  be  imprisoned  in.  Six  are  not 
sztremely  poor,  though  far  from  being  good.  There  are  too  many  districts  in  town, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  three  districts  contemplate  dissolution. 

J  h«re  is  an  increasing  interest  felt  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Money  is 
raised  by  a  vote  of  the  town  on  the  Grand  list  in  addition  to  what  the  law  requires 
for  the  support  of  schools.  A  few  districts  raise  money  on  the  Graod  List  of  the  dis- 
triet,  but  one  raises  money  on  the  scholar. 

fhe  Register  induces  better  attendance,  and  an  improvement  gen«-ally. 

F.  P.  EATON,  Corinth. 


I  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  m&nner  of  keeping  the  Registers;  still 
through  the  inaccuracies  of  district  dorks  and  teachers  some  discrepancies  oocur.  Tbe 
generai  result  is  tolerably  reliable.  Our  schools  have  manifestly  been  favorably 
afiseted  by  the  operation  of  the  present  school  law.  We  trust  the  law  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  tavor  with  our  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  evil  in  our  schools  is  irregularity  of  attendance, 
tardiness  and  absences.  Any  encouragement  or  inducement  that  would  correct  this  evil 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  general  interest  of  Echools.  Cannot  something  be 
done  by  way  of  legislation  to  affect  this  matter  ?  Some  of  our  eitlsens  who  have  no 
children  to  send  to  sohoof,  and  yet  have  to  pay  to  support  schools,  complain  sorely  to 
see  ehiJdren  running  in  the  street  who  ought  to  be  in  the  sshool  room.  They  are 
williog  to  pay,  provided  the  children  will  attend  to  their  business.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  to  remedy  Chis  very  great,  and  we  fear  increasing,  evil. 

n.  N.  BURTON,  Newbury. 


I  have  now  been  connected  with  the  schools  in  Randolph  two  years,  and  feel  con- 
fident in  saying  that  during  that  time  there  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in 
the  teachers  and  in  the  school.  Teachers  who,  at  my  first  public  examination  would 
have  been  rejected  but  from  the  fact  that  they  would  not  have  been  competent  and 
well  qualified  enough  to  supply  the  bohooli,  have  since,  by  diligent  study  and  perse- 
vering eilort  placed  themselves  in  rank  among  the  very  foremost  of  Vermont  teachers. 
Seme  teachers  in  town  during  the  past  year  would,  I  am  confident,  rank  very  high 
among  the  best  teachers  in  our  county. 

&e  Teachers'  Institute,  held  here  under  your  smpervision,  created  a  marked  en- 
thusiasm among  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  The  good  effects  were  clearly 
perceptible  even  in  the  summer  term,  which  was  then  well  advanced.  The  people.  I 
think,  are  generally  becoming  less  inclined  to  that  old  notion,  that  they  must  have 
mm  teaehers  every  term.  Some  teachers  have  been  kept  in  the  same  district  several 
terms  io  snooession.  This,  I  regard  as  a  very  important  move  in  the  right  direction. 
We  eaimot  expect  the  greatest  good  from  our  eohools  until  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
penQaneney  in  teachers.  As  well  might  a  mistress  of  a  household  expect  her  work 
well  done  by  exchanging  hired  servants  every  six  months,  as  that  our  schools  can  pros- 
per with  an  exchange  of  teachers  every  quarter  of  school.  If  districts  could  estimate 
the  value  of  a  good  teapher,  and  the  positive  injury  of  a  poor  one,  for  a  single  term, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  they  would  see  that  a  large  profit  would  accrue  to  them  by  retain- 
ing the  seirieefl  of  a  good  teacher  at  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  exorbitant 
price. 

We  have  a  school  association  in  town,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the  winter  sea- 
son OBoe  in  two  weeks,  on  Saturday,  The  forenoon  session  is  exclusively  for  teachers, 
in  which  are  discussed  freely  the  principles  of  studies  <taught,  and  the  best  methods 
of  explaining  and  teaching  them.  The  afternoon  session  is  for  the  public,  and  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  connected  with  schools  are  freely  discussed.  I  think  these  have 
been  prodnotire  of  great  good. 

if  inleieourse  with  the  people  has  enabled  me  to  learn  pretty  fully  the  prevail- 
lagepUioBS  wiMi  referfnqe  to  our  schools  and  school  law.    I  think  th«  i^^nKHXlMV 
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ing  in,  that  ih«  preMnt  l*w  haa  a  good  eifeot  upon  the  sohooli,  though  now  and  ihmi  I 
hear  one  sighing  for  iho  **  good  old  dayi  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  when  "  we  warn't 
allowed  lioh  new-fangled  notions." 

0.  D.  ALLTS,  RandolpiL 


It  is  strange  to  me  why  the  oultnre  of  the  youth  is  so  much  neglected  by  the 
parent  at  home.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  children  nnedaoated  at  home,  can  be  edn- 
oated  at  school.  In  the  language  of  one,  learned,  **  That  is  not  education  which  child- 
ren receive  at  school;  it  is  only  imtruction."  Obildren  are  educated  at  home,  and  in 
their  every  day  associations;  and  this  education  forms  the  common  mind  and  makes 
the  man,  not  school  instruction.  Meagre  indeed  is  the  moral  culture  or  education 
which  the  scholar  receives  during  the  six  hours  which  he  spends  in  a  day  in  the  school 
room  witb,  perhaps,  forty  or  sixty  others,  while  the  time  of  their  instructor  is  absorbed 
in  their  school  studies.  But  the  law  has  most  wisely  imposed  the  high  and  solemn 
duty  on  all  school  teachers,  to  use  all  diligence  in  imparting  to,  and  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  those  principles  of  morality  and  virtue  which  are  essential  tea 
useful  and  honorable  life;  and  without  which  all  literary  acquisitions  will  only  add  to 
their  guilt  and  help  to  cover  them  with  disgrace  and  shame. 

SAMUEL  M.  GLBASON,  ntetford. 


The  employment  of  young  and  unqualified  teachers  in  our  schools  is  one  great 
son  why  the  cause  of  education  does  not  flourish  in  Vermont  as  it  has  in  many  of  her 
sister  States. 

Compare  the  ships  in  which  Columbus  sailed  with  the  modem  steamers  which 
plough  the  waves,  and  you  have  a  faint  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  man- 
agement and  condition  of  our  schools  at  present,  and  what  they  will  be  when  they 
have  arrived  to  their  highest  degree  of  improvement. 

It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  iMders  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State 
have  at  length  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  people  are  very  tkt  firom 
appreciating  the  good  results  of  their  untiring  efforts  to  bring  the  standard  of  our 
common  schools,  in  some  measure,  to  compare  with  the  schools  in  many  of  the  Western 
States,  which  are  far  io  advaooe  of  us. 

C.  P.  DIVOLL,  Toptham. 


The  Registers  are  generally  well  kept  and  properly  filled  out — very  much  better 
than  heretofore.  Teachers  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  labor  in  keeping 
their  Registers,  so  as  to  give  to  the  public  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

There  is  ao  increasing  interest  plainly  seea  in  out  town  for  the  improvement  of 
our  common  schools.  Intelligent  persons  are  giving  their  attention  to  the  subject  by 
agitating  questions  relating  to  £ovemment,  enlarging  districts,  building  schoolhouses 
and  ftirnishing  them,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  produce  a  favorable  result.  Two 
new  schoolhouses,  well  arranged,  finished  in  good  taste,  painted  and  properly  venti- 
lated, were  built  last  summer,  and  two  other  districts  have  voted  to  build  this  year, 
which,  consideriog  the  bard  times,  is  encouraging  to  all  earnest  laborers  for  tiie  im- 
provement of  our  common  schools. 

A.  B.  DREW,  Tunhridgt. 


The  schoolhouses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Some  are  'good,  and  others  are 
in  a  poor  condition,  but  by  a  little  expense  they  could  be  made  more  comfortable.  We 
do  not  expect  you  to  build  new  and  costly  houses  under  the  present  circumstances, 
with  a  heavy  State  and  National  debt;  but  with  a  little  care,  we  could  make  our 
children  more  earnest  to  attend  school,  than  we  can  in  cold,  unwholesome  schoolhouses. 
The  schools  in  this  town  for  tl^  past  year  have  advanced  beyond  my  expectation. 
And  I  will  say,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is  an  earnestness  manifested  for 
their  children  to  be  instructed  by  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  employed  within 
their  means. 

The  expense  of  teachers'  board  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List  would  not  be  approved 
by  a  majority  in  this  vidnity.  But  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  teachers^  it  wonld 
prove  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  the  State, 

^  ETHAN  DIMOND,  VertUrt. 
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I  think  that  the  people  in  thif  town  have  done  very  mnoh  to  aflbet  their  aohoolf 
for  the  better.  Daring  the  paet  school  year  the  Superintendent  rejected  MTen  teaehen 
who  applied  for  oertifieates.  He  gave  oonBiderable  of  hi«  time  to  tiie  bniinees  of  im- 
proving the  fcJiools  in  town.  If,  in  the  examination  of  Bohoolt,  he  found  teaohera 
ineompef  ent  for  their  task,  others  were  aoon  found  to  take  their  plaoea.  In  hit  Report 
to  the  town  of  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  under  his  charge,  he  was  so  irreve- 
lent  to  public  feeling,  and  pounced  so  desperately  upon  the  various  evils  connected 
idth  our  schools,  tspeoially  those  of  our  miserable  old  sehoolh»u»e9,  that  a  few  of  the 
people  even  groaned  aloud  with  dissatisfaction.  He  was  even  so  bold  as  to  make 
known  Uie  fsot  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  our  schools, 
were  occasioned  by  the  parents,  that  many  cried  out,  **  Crucify  him."  But  as  the  xe< 
suit  of  suc^  unsparing  critioisms,  he  was  again  almost  unanimously  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  Washington  schools,  with  fall  instructions  from  the  people,  to  *'  tell  the 
wkole  truth  the  next  year,  if  it  cat  them  to  the  quick."  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
when  the  people  of  any  town  evince  a  soreness  after  the^  receiving  of  so  well  inten* 
tloned  and  severe  censure  for  the  culpable  neglect  of  school  duties,  and  manifest  a  wiU« 
iognesi  to  admit  that  they  truly  merited  such  censure,  and  call  for  a  Aiture  enlarge* 
ment  of  corrections,  there  is  an  encouraging  element  within  that  people,  which,  if  pro- 
perly improved,  will  advance  their  educational  iaterests,  and  perhaps  eventually  seouta 
to  them  the  highest  and  best  of  school  advantages.  I  am  really  of  the  opinion  thai 
very  raanjr  of  our  Superintendents  who  are  anxious  to  do  much  for  our  common  sohooli^ 
somewhat  mistake  the  nature  or  duties  of  their  calling.  Of  all  interests  that  secure 
the  attention  of  the  people,  those  of  our  common  schools  are  of  the  greatest  import-^ 
anes.  Now,  as  a  general  thing,  the  person  chosen  to  superintend  the  schools  in  ik 
town  has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  they  naturally  entrust  the  direction  and 
management  of  their  schools  to  him;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  as  ha  is,  so  are  tha 
schools.  If  he  comes  before  the  people  and  reports  their  schools  in  an  excellent  and 
prosperous  condition,  or  does  not,  but  fails  to  develop  their  prominent  defects,  and  ta 
speak  in  a  kind,  bold  and  serious  manner  of  their  evil  effects  and  deleterious  infiuenoa 
upon  the  growing  miods  of  the  children  and  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  he  is  not 
only  guilty  of  dereliclion  of  deity,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  thoughtless  indiifo* 
rence  and  insensibility  of  the  people  on  the  real  condition  of  their  schools*  Although 
it  has  been  my  object  daring  the  past  two  years,  to  be  persistent  and  attentive  to  tha 
school  interests  of  the  town,  I  can  truly  say  that  one  thing  which  this  town  needa 
most,  b  a  moie  interested,  thorough  and  exacting  Superintendent.  And  what  is  true 
of  this  town  may  be  true  of  others. 

The  old  system  of  supporting  the  board  and  fuel  on  the  scholar,  and  of  sending 
the  teacher  **  around,"  may  never  be  effectually  and  universally  changed  throughout 
the  State,  except  it  be  by  law.  If  we  could  be  successful  in  getting  £e  people  to  see 
that  it  is  expedient,  right  asd  just  to  support  our  common  schools  on  the  Grand  List, 
it  would  not  be  so  unless  it  was  law.  If  we  have  such  a  law-abiding  people  in  Ver- 
mont, give  us  the  law. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  your  labors,  in  connection  with  your  Institutes,  are  pro- 
ducing an  excellent  effect  upon  the  school  iaterests  of  this  State.  May  your  life  be 
spared  and  your  energies  increased  for  the  grcAt  work  before  yon. 

GEORGE  F.  SMITH,  Washington. 


I  think  there  has  been  ver>  great  success  in  our  schools,  in  this  town,  this  year, 
though  we  have  had  a  large  amount  of  sickness  this  winter,  which  has  ii^ured  some 
schools  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  their  success  has  been  more  than  one  could  expect 
when  they  see  such  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  Scarcely  any  district  has 
more  than  one  or  two  visits  from  parents,  and  some,  not  any.  They  can  go  every- 
where else,  but  have  no  time  to  visit  schools. 

H.  A.  FITZ,  Albany. 


In  our  town  one  new  and  neat  sohoolhouse  has  been  built  within  the  year,  and  a 
four  months  school  has  been  taught  in  it  this  winter.  This  is  the  second  reoenUy  built 
in  town.  Our  schoolhonses  are  generally  called  good,  though  lacking,  except  in  two 
iostances,  in  suitable  play  grounds.  Some  idea  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  school 
buildings  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tbat  in  some  eases  they  are  priced  at  from 
$100  to  $125.  (Fine  outlay  for  a  home  to  keep  30  or  40  scholars  in  for  four  to  alx 
months  in  the  yeir  !) 
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M och  iaproTMicat  is  Tiable  in  o«r  aehooU,  mi  eomptfed  with  their 
fMTjMn  Ago.  Booe  (dftriets,  howerer,  do  not  ttko  tho  intneit  thnt  wo  eomid  wiih, 
or  iMt  BMt  bo  tftkoo  Uriforo  oar  tebooli  eon  beeomo  whot  they  fhoold  bo,  of  meoat  of 
odsMilon  for  tho  ritiof  generation.  Others  are  uking  extra  pains  to  obtain  the  best 
Isoshors,  tktmgk  the  expente  tt  a  fern  daUarg  more  than  if  a  cheap  teacher  were  emplojed, 
boUoriflg  tho  time  <k  their  idiolars  to  be  too  valaable,  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
tboM  at  sebool  too  great,  to  admit  of  having  a  poor  echool  at  any  price. 

In  mj  opinion,  onr  schools  onght  to  bo  wholly  snpportod  on  the  Grand  List,  and 
iHukert  tknUd  have  a  »temdy  boTding  place.  This  sending  teachers  from  place  to  plsee, 
froB  hooso  to  bonse,  to  get  a  portion  of  their  board  at  each,  is  a  serions  wrong  to 
thMBf  and  onght  not  to  be  allowed  by  Vermont.  Toe  evils  resulting  from  this  oo«rso 
•M  namorons  and  aggraratod,  and  cannot  be  oTorbalanoed  by  any  binefits  beliered  to 
attend  sneh  arrangements. 

D.  H.  AUSTIN,  BrmBnington, 


Yon  will  see  by  this  retom,  that  we  have  no  such  things  in  this  town  belonging 
to  districts  as  oatlino  maps,  books  of  reference,  dictionaries,  globes  or  docks.  I  hare 
said  but  little  about  theie  things,  because,  except  in  one  schoolhouse  we  have  no  place 
whtra  such  articles  could  be  sately  kept— indeed,  no  proper  place  for  a  school  Register. 
A\X  out  schoolhouses,  except  one,  are  old,  ill  •constructed,  uncomfortable  and  wholly 
unflt  /or  school  purposes. 

There  is  but  little  said  in  opposition  to  the  school  law.  Some  think  that  the  visi- 
tations of  the  Superintendent  are  all  unnecessary — that  the  Prudential  Ccmmitteea 
visit  the  schools  all  tbat  they  demand.  In  this  town  all  of  the  Ccmmittees  have 
"  called''  into  all  the  schools  together,  four  times. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  statement  made  in 
my  report  last  year,  that  -'  The  school  system  is  working  well  among  us;  improving 
•oboolhouses,  elevating  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  character  of  schools,  and 
aiE^ening  increased  interest  among  the  people.'*  We  have  had  decidedly  the  best 
soEools  we  ever  had  in  town  daring  the  past  year;  more  orderly,  more  regular  and 

rrompt  in  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  formidable  snow  blockades, 
a  one  rural  and  snowy  district  of  31  scholars,  fifteen  whose  attendance  was  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  time,  had  no  tardy  marks,  six  had  but  one  each,  nine  had  twenty- 
nine,  one  had  thirty-four,  all  the  rest  of  the  school  but  thirty-five.  The  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  school  showed  there  had  been  interest  in  study  as  well  as  in  attend- 
anoe,  as  we  should  naturally  expect.  Other  schools  have  showed  similar  interest — tlie 
scholars  creeping  on  the  drifti  to  school,  when  the  roads  were  so  blocked  up  that  they 
could  not  get  there  otherwise.  Our  schoolhouses  are  all  respectable,  save  one.  Most 
of  them  have  been  recently  built  or  repaired  in  modern  style.  We  hope  to  build 
another  this  year. 

A,  R.  GRAY,  Coventry, 


An  increased  interest  has,  I  think,  been  manifested  in  our  schools  during  the  year, 
though  as  yet  it  is  far  from  being  as  lively  and  heartfelt  as  the  vast  importance  of  the 
cause  demands.  But  this  almost  imperceptible  change  has  exerted  its  legitimate  in- 
fluence upon  the  schools.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  schools  have  ranked 
high,  and  been  conducted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  districti.  There  have  been 
a  few  failures,  but  invariably  in  those  districts  where  divisions  have  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  previously  existed,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  best  schools  have  been 
In  those  districts  where  the  greater  interest  and  the  better  care  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil  have  been  manifested.  Nearly  all  the  schoolhouses  are  good,  some  of  them  fine 
ones;  but  with  only  one  exception,  they  do  not  contain  dictionaries,  outline  maps, 
globes,  or  any  of  thoie  aids  and  helps  which  the  teacher  so  much  requires,  and  with- 
out which  he  oancot  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  his  work  thoroughly  and  efll- 
oiently.  A  slight  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  shows,  too,  a  change  in  the  right 
dirtotion,  also  a  corresponding  change  has  been  noticeable  in  the  school ;  while  in  some 
the  "  ffrt^Hin^  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  school 
hat  likewise  been  confined  to  a  narrow  and  contracted  sphere.  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
Sij,  an  almost  total  neglect  to  visit  our  schools,  but  believe  the  change  for  the  l)etter 
It  ipadually  coming  on.  There  is  a  better  opinion  of  the  school  law  and  its  operations, 
vot  a  few,  opposed  to  reform,  think  there  is  far  too  much  machinery  about  it,  and  that 
It  will  not  aooomplish  its  object;  but  those  of  more  liberal  views,  who  have  watched 
in  progitH  oloaely,  believe  it  is  the  true  system  and  will  ultimately  work  out  its 
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At  all  true  refonn  is  ilow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  brought  about  bj  con- 
stant, pertevering  labor,  wo  ean  but  consider  these  slight  improvements  which  I  have 
niAntioned,  an  indications  of  that  permanent  change  so  greatly  needed  in  the  public 
mindy  as  harbingers  of  that  ultimate  success  for  which  the  active  friends  of  popular 
edooation  have  so  long  and  zealously  labored. 

DAVID  M.  CAMP,  2nd,  Derby, 


During  the  past  year  the  schools  in  Glover  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  order  secured  and  the  deportment  of  the  scholars  have  been  very  good,  and  the 
friends  of  education  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  teachers  employed,  with  a 
few  exceptions. 

In  my  last  report,  I  noticed  the  fnct  that  two  branches  of  education  demanded  the 
special  attention  of  those  into'-ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  vis: — the  study  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  practice  of  writing,  so  as  to  secure  good  pen- 
manship. This  suggestion  was  well  received,  and  history  classes  were  formed  in 
several  of  our  schools,  and  more  attention  was  given  to  writing,  in  all  of  them,  than 
had  been  given  for  many  years  before.  The  great  need  now  is,  Uiat  of  buildings  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  Anything  that  would  lead  to  interest  and  to  effioieni 
action  on  this  subject  would  be  a  blessing. 

Another  desirable  change,  would  Im  the  doing  away  of  the  plan  of  having  the 
teachers  **  board  around,''  a  practice  wearing  to  the  teacher,  and  abiiorbing  part  of  that 
energy  which  ooght  to  be  expended  wholly  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

Could  these  desirable  ends  be  secured  in  some  way,  I  am  sure  that  our  schools 
need  not,  under  the  present  arrangement,  shan  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
State. 

S.  K.  B.  PERKINS,  Glover. 


In  reference  to  remarks  connected  with  the  cause  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  I  have  no  striking  or  important  suggestions  to  offer.  I  would  only  in  one  word 
advert  to  a  subject,  which  so  far  as  the  range  of  my  observation  extends,  is  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  excluded  from  a  place  in  the  studies  of  our  district  schools,  but  which 
even  a  moment's  reflection,  would  suffice  to  convince  my  mind,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place,  and  should  take  rank  with  the  subjects  to  which  primary  importanee 
is  attached.  The  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,  as  a  theme  of  study,  and  of 
school  study,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  practical,  appropriate  and  attractive 
character.  It  opens  the  youthful  mind  to  the  perception  and  recognition  of  the  utility 
and  advantages  of,  and  forms  to  a  taste  and  appreciative  relish  for  more  enlarged  and 
anivenal  Geographic  and  Historic  studies.  The  knowledge  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  our.commonwealth,  should  be  the  starting  point  whence  our  pupils  set  out 
in  all  their  ac«^uisitions  and  studies,  in  this  department,  lliis  knowledge  of  our  own 
State,  tends  to  develop  and  foster,  and  when  acquired  in  the  early  and  impressible 
years  of  opening  life,  developes  and  fosters,  with  incalculable  power,  all  the  principles 
and  emotions  of  a  generous  and  ardent  patriotism — one  of  the  noblest,  most  elevated, 
and  commanding  attributes  oi  human  character,  and  good  citizenship,  and  lays  the 
lonndation  and  gives  sare  support  to  all  that  prowess  and  patriotic  service  and  exer- 
tion which  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  can  render  to  the  State,  and  so  to  the  Nation. 
Yet  is  not  this  branch  oi  instruction  and  study  so  rich  and  beneficent  in  its  fruits,  so 
appropriate  to  a  people  intrusted  with  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Democratic 
government,  most  grievously,  and  we  might  almost  say,  totally  neglected  ? 

Oar  chief  reason  of  its  omission  from  any  recognized  and  distinctive  place  in 
sAool  studies  is,  I  suppose,  the  want  ot  any  manual  of  suitable  chaiacter  and  conve- 
nient siae  for  introduction  and  use  in  our  common  schools.  This  is  a  want  whica 
should  be  brought  before  the  leading  educators  and  publishers  of  our  State,  that 
prompt  and  effieient  measures  may  be  taken  for  its  remedy.  A.  more  honorable  and 
valnsible  service  cjuM  scarcely  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  interests  of 
our  youth  and  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  than  by  the  preparation  and  publication  ot 
a  suitable  Text  Book.  Its  production  would  worthily  enlist  the  largest  culture  and 
ripeet  experience  of  our  most  distinguished  educators.  Nor  would  the  publishers  of 
sehool  books  find  the  publication  of  such  a  work  a  doubtful  or  unprofitable  business 
enterprise.  The  profits  on  sales  would  be  sufficiently  and  even  largely  remunerative* 
Would  not  a  a  new  edition  of  Hall's  Geosraphy  and  History  of  Vermont,  with  thoea 
additioM  aiid  ImproTamenti  whioh  its  anthora  retenn  ezparieiKM  qou\^  «mA\i  iQ^^f^> 
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iee,  acK  tke  ^«hto«r«m  aai  iKfJy  a&i  aadlKwdly  ill  ap  the 

THOMAS  EATXE,  Ir%,H^ 


FnbaUjr  tbe  fnaim  difiealtj  ibe  fjitcm  Lia  &:  caeio£i.:«r  i::  tiiis  u>vii,  it  the 
MpeiMi  c—fition  «f  the  KhoohooMS.  Many  of  them  an  okl  aad  dilapidated, 
■ad  evia  thoM  OMre  leestly  cmamieied,  aad  inicadbd  to  be  ezeelless  hooMf,  are  sait 
§m  the  pai'po—  tar  vkkh  thej  vcre  bvilt.  Their  dceipi  if  laittcahle  aad  their  ezee«- 
ttavoEK.  It  if  Mm^e  that  pMpie  wiU  MC  lean  hov  to  boild  KhoGlhoans.  I  think 
the  iattfwi  ia  the  caaee  «i  nommtm  Mhool  edaeatioa  if  iBncadBS  aaoiif  the  pannte  of 
this  tovB;  baft  it  m  mSl,  ia  edae  distrkti,  in  a  fecUe  nale.    aoiBe  fcfaoolt  in  town 


iPMe  Bdi  Tinted  bj  a  iing;Ie  parent  dnring  the  winter  tena.    In  spite  of  theee  difieal- 
Urn  wa  hare  had  none  ngmllfBt  flefaooU,  whien  I  think  wa«  dne  moetly  to  the  saperior 

M. a  •  mm  *  • 

taMMn  flaead  B  then. 

While  aoBe  of  theBcgiAcn  were  filled  with  mneh  ean  aad  neatncai,  others  exhib- 
hti^imj  piaialjy  moeh  igBonaoe  and  earcleafaeB!  on  the  part  of  teaefacn  aad  district 


ROYAL  CUMKIXGS,  Nntpmt. 


The  tehoolf  in  this  town  show  a  marked  improTement.  Four  jean  ago  there  was 
Mi  a  mhppBioaM  ia  tofwn  that  was  at  all  It  for  the  nse  to  which  it  was  applied.  Now 
thtta  ata  loar  (ood  miiooihoases,  aad  the  other  districts  are  agitating  the  qticstion  of 
hafldlBg  near  hoaiet.  Wherever  the  new  booses  hare  been  boilt,  the  increased  intereet 
fa  the  tehools  is  Tery  manlfesL  I  think  too  mnch  cannot  be  done  to  make  the  school- 
haaae  a  plase  that  the  children  will  lore.  It  cannot  fail  of  baring  a  good  effect  upon 
their  alter  Uves.  Thej  slionld  Icam  to  lore  the  beantifol  as  well  as  their  A.  B.  C.  It 
aoali  moosjy  bat  we  are  vpi  to  prise  that  most  which  costs  ns  most.  I  consider  that  a 
C»Dd  aignment  for  defraTing  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  upon  the  Grand  LisL  No 
■BB  that  paid  his  tax  to  board  the  teacher  and  famish  fuel  wonid  like  to  see  their  female 
ttaehsi  i  wallowing  throagh  the  snow  to  and  from  some  remote  boarding  place,  or  oon- 
fiat  to  have  a  little  pile  of  greso  wood  oorered  with  snow  and  the  bigger  bors  digging 
it  oat  aad  eoosoming  half  of  the  forenoon,  perhaps,  in  getting  the  fire  started,  aad  per- 
h^  befoe  that  is  aooomplished,  an  axe  has  been  sent  for,  and  a  board  or  rail  from 
•ooe  neii^boring  fence  hsui  been  impressed  into  serriee  !  No,  pat  the  whole  thing  upon 
the  Grand  List,  then  teachers  would  hare  good  boarding  places;  there  would  be  warm 
laiwolhoBses,  a  good  woodhonse  well  filled  with  dry  wood,  ererybodj  in  the  district 
wall  satisfied.  Those  baring  large  lists  and  no  duldren  would  feel  an  interest  in  the 
Miioolhonse  and  all  that  pertained  to  it, — a  warm  house  because  it  took  less  wood,  and 
fWid  drj  wood  for  the  same  reason.  But  there  is  another  thing  a  fixed  fact — a  prinoi- 
pla^  fSrom  which  no  man  that  is  a  man  would  wish  to  dodge, — the  property  of  the  country 
Acnld  ednaate  the  children  of  the  country.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  this;  and 
■o  nan  that  wishes  to  tax  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  to  support  the  school,  is  a 
ml  lofar  of  his  country. 

CHABLES  BLAKE,  Smltm, 


The  schools  of  our  town  have  prospered  the  past  year,  better  than  any  prerions 
year  sinee  I  hare  been  a  oitixen  of  the  town. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  school  law  are  felt  and  seen  in  our  good  schools.  It 
is  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  all  interested  ia  the  subject  of  education,  that  we  are 
ISiTored  with  a  school  law  so  practical  in  its  workings,  and  so  beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  sohoolhouses  in  our  town  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  yet  the  people  are 
waking  up  in  this  respect.  The  people  at  the  South  Village  hare  a  large  and  commo- 
dions  house  in  process  of  erection;  and  other  districts  are  talking  strongly  of  shifting 
thair  "  old  hoTals^  for  new,  modern  styled  schoolhouses.    May  **  God  speed  the  right." 

M.  F.  VARNEY,  TVoj.. 


In  six  districts  in  town,  the  schools  have  not  been  visited  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
Mlittoa  dnrinc  the  past  year.  Tbc^  hired  the  teachers  and  set  them  to  work;  that  was 
ttdir  iatjiual  wm  that  all  ?  Their  own  consdenoes,  unless  ^ey  are  sadly  perverted, 
i>  Jf «i    Tha  liiigUi  of  time  in  whidi  fdioola  hava  been  maintained,  exceeds 
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thftt  of  the  preTious  year  by  about  eighteen  months.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
ezeeUent;  otiien  not  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  nor  what  they  might  have  been 
had  the  taachen  had  the  active  and  earnest  co-oporation  of  the  parents  in  their  labors. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  the  past  year  in  the  oonvoniences  or  comforts  of 
the  sohoolhouses.  The  remarks  and  suggestions  made  in  regard  to  them,  a  year  ago, 
are  as  pertinent  now  as  they  wore  then.  So  long  as  these  things  are  neglected,  so 
long  the  benefits  derived  from  schools  will  continue  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
Tlia  irregolaiity  and  want  of  punctual  attendance  upon  the  schools  are  evils  which 
mighl  and  ought  to  be  remedied.  Many  parents  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  no  great 
importan€e  whether  a  child  is  regular  in  attendance  upon  school  or  not, — ^whether  he  is 
Alwayf  prompt  and  punctual,  or  uniformly  tardy.  Nothing  detracts  more  from  the 
cOeleDoy  of  school,  or  tends  more  to  discourage  and  dishearten  a  teacher  than  irregu* 
larity  ud  tardiness  in  attendance.  It  should  not  bo  left  optional  with  children  whether 
they  will  go  to  school  or  not.  Thtj  should  be  taught  at  home  that  it  is  not  only  their 
duty  to  go,  but  a  privilege  they  ought  to  prize. 

The  great  minority  of  the  people  fail  to  realize  fully  the  necessity  of  the  public 
aehools  to  the  life  and  permanence  of  the  State.  Most  regard  them  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  in  which  they  have  no  particular  interest  unless  they  happen  to  have  child- 
ren to  send.  The  true  principle  on  which  the  common  school  is  based,  is  that  of  neces- 
sity; and  every  citizen  of  the  State  has  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  well  being 
of  its  schools.  New  England's  schools  have  raised  her  to  her  present  high  position. 
Her  dtiienB  are  loyal,  intelligent  and  thoughtful.  Had  the  South  possessed  similar 
mMOf  for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  all  classes,  the  slave  rebellion  would  never 
have  east  its  dark  sluulow  over  the  land.  The  strength  of  our  government  consists 
more  in  the  intelligent  minds  of  the  people  than  the  muscles  of  their  arms.  Bepubli- 
euim  dq>ends  on  tiie  intelligence  of  the  people;  despotism  rests  upon  ignorance. 

R.  J>.  KING,  Benaon. 


I  have  nothing  of  special  interest  to  add  concerning  the  schools  in  this  town,  more 
than  to  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  been  well  conducted  and  quite  successful, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  town .  But  still  I  am 
painftilly  eonseiooB  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  nor  what  they  might  be,  if 
there  eould  only  be  a  more  general  and  abiding  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  of  the  various  school  districts.  Such  an  interest  would  make 
them  at  once  twice  as  efficient  and  succenful  as  they  now  are.  It  would  cure  the  tardi- 
ne«  and  the  too  numerous  dismissals,  which  now  operate  so  unfavorably  upon  the 
sebooL  In  my  report  to  the  town,  I  called  special  attention  to  this  fact,  and  said  that 
this  was  a  matter  that  could  be  corrected  only  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children — the  teacher  could  here  exercise  no  arbitrary  control.  I  know  of  no  way  in 
whieh  ibis  great  evil  can  be  remedied,  but  by  a  deepening  of  the  interest  which  all 
should  feel  in  the  sucoets  of  our  schools.  The  schoolhouses  through  the  town,  with  one 
ezeeption,  are  in  good  condition  and  eligibly  located. 

1  would  also  suggest  that  the  school  Kegisters  be  more  firmly  bound,  as  they  can 
hardly  be  made  to  last  in  their  present  condition  through  two  terms  of  school. 

L.  MARSHALL,  Castleton, 


There  hat  been  some  advance  in  the  condition  of  schoolhouses  in  this  town  the  pa»t 
year.  One  new  one  has  been  built,  and  a  very  neat,  convenient  and  comfortable  house 
it  is.  Host  of  the  sohoolhouses  in  town  are  inconvenient,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy 
thingf — not  but  what  ihey  have  ventilation  enough  for  health,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
control  ol  the  teacher.  In  most  of  them,  it  is  obtained  by  loose  floors,  smashed  doors, 
broken  windows,  cracked  ceilings  and  open  roofs.  Most  of  them  infringe  upon  the 
bighways«  and  none  have  fenced  grounds.  With  such  accommodations  the  influence 
upon  our  sdiolars  is  anjthing  but  what  it  should  be. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  interest  taken  in  schools  by  parents  in  this  town. 
If  Tiaiting  schools  is  an  index  of  their  feelings  on  this  subject.  I  see  recorded  in  the 
Begisters  the  visits  of  but  two  or  three  parents.  All  seem  to  think  that  if  they  vote 
money,  hire  a  teacher  and  compel  their  children  to  attend  school,  it  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them.  If  parents  would  visit  schools  more,  it  would  not  only  stimulate  the 
sefaolMS  but  the  teachers,  and  make  them  feel  the  responsibilities  upon  them,  and  that 
their  hands  were  upheld  by  those  of  the  parents.  Parents  would  also  be  bftUAi  aJtA^  \a 
judge  oftiM  fitneas  otfbebr  temAers,  the  comfortableness  of  iheir  tMi\ioo\\xo^ai«a,  asA  V^« 
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progreM  of  their  ohildren.  If  parents  in  thi4  town  were  obliged  to  attend  Bohool  one 
aaj  in  each  week,  in  most  of  the  school  houses  in  toim,  wc  should  soon  see  a  great 
(^•iige  in  them. 

WM.  0.  IIARKISON,   ChUtenden, 


I  am  aware  that  from  the  awkward,  and  in  many  instances  erroneous  manner  in 
which  District  Clerks  have  made  their  returns  in  the  Kegisters,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  approximate  any  where  near  aoouraoy  in  returning  statistics;  and  I  find,  upon  com- 
pariBon  of  the  snms  and  numbers  in  this  report,  that  there  are  many  inaociuaoies  in  it. 
I  have,  howeyer,  followed  the  Begisters,  and  used  them  as  the  foundation  of  this  report. 
Upon  comparison  of  the  reports  filed  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  by  District  Clerks,  last 
Fchmary,  and  the  sworn  returns  of  the  same  officers  in  the  school  Begisters,  I  find  there 
ii  ft  Tariance  in  the  two  sets  of  reports,  of  over  ninety  in  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  eighteen,  in  town.  Also,  in  one  district  where  I  have  heard  much  com- 
plaint of  high  taxes,  the  District  Clerk  reports  the  amount  raised  upon  the  Grand  List 
at  fifty  cents,  while  in  another,  we  are  informed,  by  the  same  authority,  that  the  di»- 
triot  has  raised  upon  the  Grand  List,  during  the  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  seventeen 
eenii. 

We  have  one  schoolhonse  in  town  which  is  an  ornament  to  the. district  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  two  or  three  more  may  be  regarded  as  decent,  while  the  remainder  are  not 
fit  for  sheep  pens.  There  does  not  appear  to  bo  sufficient  interest  taken  by  parents  in 
the  edneational  progress  of  their  children.  The  manner  which  will  bring  the  year 
around  with  the  smidlest  outlay  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  regarded  .as  the  only  feasible 
plan,  and  if  an  individual  suggest  an  idea  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  or  school- 
noaiefl,  he  must  demonstrate  that  it  will  cost  nothing  before  he  can  ensure  a  hearing  by 
the  minority  of  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  act  their  part  in  their  department  of  human  usefulness. 

That  property  should  be  made  the  basis  of  taxation  in  all  cases,  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  theory.  It  is  not  only  impolitic  but  unjust  to  support  governments  by  a  per  capita 
tax  entirely  upon  the  citisens  of  such  government;  and  the  same  principle  holds  good 
in  the  practical  working  of  our  school  system.  The  Grand  List  of  the  school  district  ia 
the  only  basis  which  should  bo  usod  in  managing  the  financial  aSiekirs  of  tiie  district. 
The  advocates  of  raising  money  to  sustain  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  are  yearly 
growing  less  in  number,  and  the  system  itself  is  fast  going  into  disuse. 

I,  too,  most  heartily  deprecate  the  practice  of  school  teachers  boarding  **  around." 
Hy  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  my  observation  as  an  individual,  has  fully  convinced 
me  that  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  for  both  the  boarded  and  the  boarder ,  and  has  not  a 
single  advantage  or  pleasant  feature  to  redeem  it  from  its  disadvantageous  and  inconve- 
nient consequences,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  that  practice,  now  so  prevalent,  a  subject  of 
history. 

When  the  people  will  exhibit  a  suitable  taste  in  the  construction  aiid  adornment  of 
their  schoolhouses,  when  the  vocation  of  the  teacher  shall  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 

Erofession,  and  the  development  and  the  progress  of  the  human  soul  shall  assume  a 
igher  place  in  the  minds  of  men  than  a  few  paltry  dollars,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
common  schools  of  our  State  in  the  exalted  position  which  their  importance  deserves. 

J.  C.  BAKER,  Danby, 


The  Teachers'  Institute,  held  hero  last  spring,  has  had  a  beneficial  infiuenee  upon 
the  citizens  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  town.  The  suggestions  made  at  that  time 
have  been  well  received  by  the  people,  and  have  waked  up  an  interest  in  our  common 
aohools,  seldom  if  ever,  manifested  here  before,  and  in  most  instances,  the  schools  in  the 
several  districts  in  town  have  been  improved  by  this  healthful  infiuenee.  The  attend- 
ance upon  school  meetings  in  the  8e\  oral  districts,  is  double  what  it  has  been  in  any 
preeediog  year,  and  this  interest  seems  to  be  in  the  scholar  rather  than  in  the  doUar, 

Hie  new  school  law  gains  friends,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  here.  All  expenses  in 
the  several  districts  (except  what  the  public  money  defrays,)  are  paid  by  a  tax  raised 
On  the  Grand  List. 

A  new  Bchoolhouse,  45  by  G5  feet,  has  been  completed  and  furnished,  in  the  center 
district,  during  the  past  year;  and  in  its  use  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  that  a 
^OATcnient  and  well  arranged  school  room  has  much  to  do  with  the  progreee  as  well  as 
Iht  health  of  the  scholars. 

There  is  •  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  District  Clerks  in  making  their  returns, 
whM  ahcmhl  be  remedied.    In  many  items  the  Superintendent  might  as  well^guets  at 
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the  fignrefl  as  to  take  those  giren  bj  the  Clerk.  To  illustrate— qnettion  No.  15,  "itate 
the  number  of  weeks  school  sustained  with  other  monies  than  those  drawn  firom  the 
Town  treasnry,"  has  been  answered  by  only  one  Clerk  in  town,  and  others,  of  vital  im- 
portaaoe,  are  left  blank.  The  way  in  which  many  Clerks  make  their  retoms,  is  some- 
thuig  aftiBr  this  manner:  They  sit  down  in  their  rooms,  figure  out  what  they  can  from 
the  teaehers*  answers  and  guess  at  the  rest,  giving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  **  Ihe  <Us- 
triet  reAises  to  compensate  them  for  their  senrices,  and  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
hunt  up  statistios  for  nothing."  Ought  there  not  to  bo  some  sum  specified  by'law  whioh 
they  shall  reoeive  as  compensation  for  their' services  ? 

J.  W.  BDDT,  Fair  Hwm. 


We  have  had  some  very  good  schools  in  town  the  past  year.  The  most  and  the 
beet  have  been  taught  by  females.  Good  female  teachers  seem  to  lend  a  good  moral 
tone  to  their  schools  and  scholarsi  not  imparted  by  male  teachers,  especially  such  young 
men  as  oan  be  procured  in  rural  districts,  where  the  Grand  List  is  small,  and  public 
frmds  in  a  oonesponding  state. 

I  think  the  law,  in  regard  to  the  support  of  schools,  gives  good  satisfaction  in  tl^it 
town.  In  fact,  I  think  it  better  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is.  There  are  in  many  die* 
triets  wealthy  men,  that  constitute  a  majority,  either  by  numbers  or  influence,  who  have 
no  children  to  send  to  school,  but  feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation  to  be  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  to  pay  teachers'  wages  and  keep 
sehoolhouses  in  repair;  whereas,  if  the  school  was  to  be  wholly  supported  by  tax  on  the 
Grand  List,  they  would  manage  the  thing  so  as  to  have  no  school  at  all,  and  no  tans. 
Again,  it  has  a  tendency  to  secure  a  better  attendance  on  schools,  for  those  who  have  to 
board  and  furnish  fuel  will  have  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  more  frequently; 
and  praeiioing  natural  economy,  they  will  desiro  to  get  as  much  in  return  as  possible 
for  Uie  outlay.  So,  instead  of  their  children  being  allowed  to  run  in  Uie  streets,  they 
will  see  that  they  are  in  the  schoolhouse. 

C.  W.  FAY,  HybboreUim. 


I  belieye  ihe  desire  in  this  town  to  have  good  schools,  as  well  as  the  disposition  to 
look  alter  them,  is  on  the  increase.  During  the  year  two  districts  have  been  made  from 
four.  There  are  others,  as  1  belipve,  which  might  be  united  with  advantage.  I  hear 
of  no  objection  to  the  existing  school  law.  It  is  mach  easier  to  discover  wrong  than  it 
is  to  right  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  improvement,  in  respect  to  schools,  is  the  result  of 
well  considered,  well  directed  effort,  and  like  charity  begins  at  home.  I  shall  insist 
this  year  upon  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  shorten  the  period 
they  remain  in  school,  after  ceasing  in  a  good  degree  to  be  useful.  Whatever  other  in- 
flnenoM  may  unite,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  school  without  a  good  teacher.  And 
it  ii  mbiX  known  tnat  good  teachers  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  different  schools.  It 
should  be  an  object,  then,  with  a  district  when  it  finds  a  teacher  that  is  what  it  needs, 
to  retain  his  services  from  year  to  year,  to  increase  his  pay  if  necessary,  and  surround 
lum  with  iii  sympathy  and  confidence.  This  practice  woiUd  secure  that  preferenoe  of 
the  iiidthful  teacher  which  is  his  due;  it  would  give  those  that  are  adapted  to  the  work 
and. are  earnest  in  it,  a  reputation,  and  would  tend  to  keep  down  growth  of  worthless 
tMohers.  This  growth  is  the  more  rank  in  proportion  as  the  distinction  between  good 
and  poor  teachers  disappears. 

It  rtrikes  me.  If  r.  Secretary,  that  out  of  the  ages  between  four  and  eighteen,  tiiere 
are  enough  of  us  to  be  educated.  One  of  the  saddest  effects  of  ignorance  is,  that  it  dings 
so  fondly  to  itselfl  Not  only  is  there  a  shameful  and  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  under  which  we  live — there  is  an  absence  of  manly  thought,  and  purposes  and 
aims  which  s^  men  to  become  wiser  and  better,  and  which  you  are  hiring  to  create 
in  pablio  sohools.  There  is  many  a  man  at  this  late  day  who  will  not  see  that  it  is  for 
his  bmefit  to  school  *'  other  folks'  children."  Tnere  are  many  districts  which  spend  an 
amount  of  energy  and  thought  and  wrangling  that,  properly  directed  would  secure  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  schools.  There  is  many  a  man  that  would  be  a  blessing  to 
his  district  were  he  stirred  by  thoughtful  care  to  benefit  the  boys  and  girls  growing  up 
around  him,  ratJber  than  by  seeking  every  occasion  to  impress  upon  others  what  he  has 
long  been  clearly  oonvineed  of  himself,  that  he  is  the  greatest  toad  the  puddle  boasts  of. 

A  great  detriment  to  the  well-being  of  schools,  as  any  one  connected  with  them 
will  not  iiul  to  see,  is  an  under  estimate  of  their  importance,  and  lack  of  faith  in  them. 
One  is  often  stmdc  by  the  contrast  between  the  chaiacter  of  a  lohool  u  dwlved  Cswsdl 


personal  inqpeelioB  aad  aeg^aiatiwi.  aai  A«  aas  m  U  rrirti  m  tk«  Biadi  •£  tiioM 
who  misht  sad  o«f^i  to  W  vtO  aA^vainlad  vidi  ic  I  anwl  Cor  tkb  horn  the  CMt 
tint,  b^g  bed  often  tiaei  ouaetre^  eai  omaiaj^f  «f  ^  v>e  leek  MtirfeMloB  in  be- 
lieTing  othert  bed.  Too  mmmj  of  ss  ira«U  tet&cr  hcer  joHKCkiBg  bed  of  e  penon  then 
eny  thing  that  is  good.  We  prefer  borren  to  plaeaBS  Seici  es  the  aaee  nrioe.  We  ete 
willing  for  others  to  be  tehen  dovn,  for  then,  le&uiielj,  «e  ere  bigM^-  Children  in- 
stineUToIj  see  whet  is  expected  e»i  ssost  setufiKeocx.  jod  ooeee  bosM  to  %ell»  not  of  the 
thonsead  delights  of  tehool  lilb»  bnt  ef  OMnutiei  enfacced.  eai  ri^ts  doren  domi*  cr 
attempts  to  sabrert  the  eatheri^  of  the  frhir  ia  vkkh  the  aaoetor  is  a  brilliaat  ae- 
tor,  all  of  whioh  is  oolered  as  ve  eaa  beer  it.  T!be  cuaea{«taee  is  that  pareats  oome  to 
have  erroneoas  and  lowered  Ideas  of  irffcnel'k  ami  the  narhsr  seeels  froa  them,  as  well 
as  from  soholars,  a  sasplcioB  that  has  to  be  mc«  aaii  ■*'■  »■  ■  *  befoe  he  cen  be  asefaL 

CH%»T.Rg  PAUCESTSB,  Jft.  BoUy. 


The  fee  allowed  is  a  poor  eompeatttioa  for  the  to&I  c^iaiad  la  fiuthfallj  saperin- 
tending  oommon  spools.  Bat  to  kaow  that  the  hearts  of  saast  «i  the  joath  and  ehild- 
rea  beat  kindly  at  the  remembraace  of  one  who  has  labored  fer  their  good,  is  real 
wealth. 

And  we  hare  reason  to  hope,  that  when  those  wheae  charaeasrs  are  aow  *'  ia  pro- 
oess  of  formation*  in  oommon  schools^  dull  coaM  l»  act  la  ear  Iowa  saeotiags  and  eoaa- 
eU  ohambers,  we  shall  find/tw,  xvrj  lew,  who  will  lightly  esaeeas  the  important  work 
of  Town  Snperinteiidents  of  eoauaoa  schools,  or  be  aawiUI^  to  listea  te  the  aaaaal 
report  of  snob  Saperintendent. 

J.  H.  WOOD,  Piiufird. 


The  importanoe  of  care  and  good  jadgseeat  ia  the  selection  of  teeehers,  whether 
male  or  fsinale,  can  hardly  be  oTerrated.  Most  of  oar  schools  haTo  bcca  taaght  by 
female  teeehers.  In  the  choioe  of  female  teachers  rather  than  the  other  sex.  we  do  not 
imagine  districts  are  anlortonate.  ProTideaee  seeaes  to  hare  desigacd  thai  woman 
shoald  be  the  teacher  of  children.  I  think  those  who  acearataly  obeerre  oar  eohools, 
agree  in  attributing  to  female  teachers  a  greater  degree  of  tact  aad  skill  ia  teaohiag, 
than  Is  nsoally  ponessed  by  males.  They  qaalKy  thesBaelTes  for  tearbing  by  attend- 
ing Institutes,  and  otherwise  and  consequently  make  better  and  more  suceeesfal 
teaehert. 

I  am  happy  to  obecrTt  that  the  custom  of  changing  teach sts  with  every  term  is 
gradually  falling  into  disuse.  No  school  can  be  really  a  good  eohool  which  ebaagea  its 
teaobers  twice  In  every  year.  A  teacher  rtqaires  the  expesieace  of  at  least  oae  term 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  nupils.  He  has  to  dasslCy  them,— no  easy  task  when 
the  schools  hare  not  been  graded.  Then  he  must  asoertaia  what  mode  of  Instruetion  is 
beat  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each  one  of  them,— must  study  the  peculiarities  of  their 
minds,  else  he  cannot  instruot  them  as  he  ought.  We  need  teeehers  in  whom  U  lite 
intellectual  and  moral,  for  it  is  life  they  are  to  create  or  quicken  in  their  pupils. 
None  but  liring  teachers  can  make  living  scholars,— enklBdle  within  the  pupil  that 
snihusiasm  and  desire  for  Improvement,  which  being  enkindled,  the  task  b  half  com- 
pleted. Such  teachers  secured,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  parents,  cannot  fail 
of  producing  schools  of  no  ordinary  character.  A  more  direct  interest  must  be  taken  by 
the  parents  and  patrons  of  our  schools  before  we  can  bring  them  to  that  standard  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  tho  peuple  of  Vermont.  Some  measure  should  be  taken  by 
Ijeglilative  action,  or  to  awaken  the  people  by  some  meens  to  the  importance  of  the 
punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils  upon  public  schools.  It  is  alarming,  even 
with  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made,  to  know  how  many  ot  the  diildren  of  our 
Btate  are  even  without  any  edacatioo,  and  are  not  availing  ihemselTcs  of  the  opportu- 
nities  that  are  so  freely  offered  them  by  our  system  of  education.  I  beUeve  that  the 
work  the  Board  of  Bducation  is  doing  for  our  oonmionwealth,  must  convince  every  rea- 
tonable  man  that  no  money  in  our  State  is  so  well  appropriated,  and  from  which  so 
great  a  benefit  is  to  be  derived,  as  the  money  expended  for  public  education  under  its 
dOrecUon,  and  I  trust  the  day  has  passed  when  hindrances  will  be  placed  in  the  way  o! 
Its  saooess  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  holy  mission. 

HSNRT  CLARK,  Peaicasy. 
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I  think  our  boIiooIb  have  made  good  procreBS  th«  past  year.  My  Toioe  ii  still  for 
good  fohoolhoniw,  lohoolf  on  the  Grand  Iiist,  and  good  teaohon,  of  oonrse. 

The  importaaoe  of  onr  primary  institutidns  of  learning,  is  not,  I  fear,  duly  ap- 
preciated. Prorperity,  liberty,  progress,  oivilisation,  all  depend  upon  the  amoant  of 
intelligenoe  and  Tirtne  disseminated  among  the  people;  yet  many  realize  it  not.  The 
eost  of  good  schools,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  has  a  frightfal  aspect.  People  know  the 
worth  of  dollars  and  cents.  Bat  what  is  a  good  common  school  edacation  worth  ?  If 
it  can  be  prised  in  Federal  money.  I  say  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  to  its  pos- 
Mssor.  But  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools  do  not  correspond  with  this  appraisal.  We 
need  a  more  liyely,  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  intelleotual  wealth. 

How  are  Superintendents  generally  elected  in  this  State  7  I  oeme  to  the  honor  ot 
a  re-eleotion  at  our  March  meeting,  and  though  I  am  nearly  suffocated  in  my  own  lau- 
rels, I  must  tell  my  story,  in  hopes  of  winning  another  wreath.  The  Moderator  says — 
**  Please  nominate  for  Snperintendenf  Some  one  calls  my  name^Moderator  says,  '*all 
in  favor,  say  Aye,"  and  behold,  as  many  as  three  voices  responded,  Aye  I  Contrary 
minded — None,  and  I  was  elected.  Is  this  the  way  men  are  generally  elected  to  the 
most  important  office  in  town  ? 

\.  C.  FOSTER,  Sherburne. 


I  will  simply  add  to  the  foregoing  statistics  that  the  common  schools  in'Shrewi- 
bury,  during  the  past  year,  have  in  some  respects,  shown  an  advancement  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year;  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  me  and  the  people  generally.  We  are  having  too  many  small  districts,  and 
eoneequently  we  have  less  interest  in  those  schools.  It  is  usually  thought  that  young 
teaohers  will  answer  in  such  schools,  as  they  can  be  procured  much  cheaper^^sonse- 
quently  they  have  cheap  schools. 

As  for  school  apparatus,  we  have  none,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  teachers 
carry  into  the  school  room.  The  people  are  yet  unconscious  of  the  benefits  to  the 
young  arising  from  neat,  commodious  and  well-furnished  sohoolhouses.  They  think 
more  of  the  money  than  of  the  improvement  that  will  be  made. 

The  district  derks,  in  giving  the  answers  required  of  them,  complied  with  the  law, 
with  two  or  three  exoeptions.  District  No.  6  fails  to  return  its  Register  as  yet.  I 
have  approximated  as  near  the  facts  as  possible  where  omissions  have  occurred. 

L.  A.  RUSSBLL,  Shrewsbwrf, 


To  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
speak  freely  acd  fully  the  ideas  I  have  pertaining  to  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 
I&e  present  school  system  of  Vermont,  I  am  confident,  possesses  excellencies  which 
only  a  few  have  yet  realised,  and  among  them  are  those  who  see  those  excellencies  as 
fitted  more  for  theory  simply,  than  for  practice.  The  masses  have  not  yet  come  up  to 
the  great  working  principle  which  it  contains.  When  old  things  are  done  away  and 
this  system  is  allowed  to  show  itself,  it  will  be  admired.  And  the  trouble  is  in  this  as 
in  every  other  like  reform,  the  operators  in  it  are  not  sufficiently  interested  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  to  work  under  any  system  where  money  is  not  firMt, 

The  great  majority  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  teach  for 
money,  and  for  money  only,  anJ  would  about  as  soon  have  quadrupeds  around  them 
for  the  time  they  are  to  teach,  a^  children;  all  they  care  for  is  the  pay.  We  hj>.ve 
some  sueh  nuisances  every  year,  and  have  those  of  bad  savor  enough  too.  We  want 
better  educated  teachers,  those  who  love  to  study  and  love  to  develop  science. 

I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  do  not  say  "No  teaohers  only  those  who  are  re- 
ligions,'' but  I  do  wish  for  no  teachers  who  have  no  taste  for  literature,  and  only  seek 
money.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  done  fine  things,  and  taey  are  they  who  persuade 
me  that  there  is  good  in  our  school  system  to  be  developed. 

M.  A.  GATES,  Tinmouifu 


The  several  district  schools  in  town,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  a 
whole,  have  given  genezal  satisfsction. 

From  the  school  Registers  I  perceive  the  schools  generally  have  not  been  visited 
by  parents.  I  think  that  parents,  in  not  visiting  the  schools,  do  not  manifest  that  in- 
terest which  justice  requires  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 
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With  regard  to  the  rapport  of  lohooU,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  ahoold  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List;  in  other  wordf,  that  the  jpnptrty  of  the  6tate 
should  support  the  sohools  of  the  State,  which  I  think  is  a  dnty  that  the  State  owm  to 
posterity. 

HILAND  B.  PAUL,  Welis, 


I  think  the  interest  in  our  sohools  is  inoreasing.  People  are  disposed  to  sustain 
the  law,  and  are  willing  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  respect  to  teasers 
should  be  raised  more  and  more.  Bat  there  is  a  large  field  open  for  improT«ment. 
People  as  yet  hardly  know  what  a  good  school  or  a  good  teacher  is;  and  so  for  thia 
reason  fail  in  making  the  needful  proTisions  and  arrangements.  And  then  they  are 
quite  too  thoughtful  of  their  money  to  make  their  schools  as  good  as  they  know  how  to 
make  them.  A  better  day,  however,  is  beginning  to  dawn;  and  tiiere  is  hope  that 
when  we  get  under  way  a  little  more  Ailly,  our  progress  will  become  rapid  and  certain 
towards  a  far  more  advanoed  and  satisfactory  condition  of  our  common  schools. 

E.  IRYIN  CARPENTER,  Barre. 


I  think  we  may  safely  report  progress  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  There  were 
three  new  scboolhouaes  built  last  summer.  Time  accomplishes  in  this  partionlar, 
what  the  friends  of  progress  by  argument  aad  reasoning  have  failed  to  do. 

More  interest  has  been  maoifested  to  secure  experienced  teachers,  and  mora  eiU- 
lens  and  parents  have  visited  the  schools  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 

Public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  support  of  schools  here,  is  far  ahead  of  the  Hon. 
Legislature,  for  almost  the  entire  expense  of  our  schools  is  rapported  upon  the  Grand 
List.  Even  when  the  teacher  is  required  to  board  around,  in  most  instances,  the  tax  ia 
raised  upon  the  Qrand  List. 

EDWIN  FISHER,  Caboi. 


There  are  many  in  this  town,  as  doubtless  there  are  throughout  the  entire  State, 
who  are  very  much  opposed  to  our  present  "school  law.**  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  in  time  work  Itself  clear,  and  those  that  now  so  strenuously  oppose  it,  will  in 
due  time  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  as  just  what  we  all  need. 

The  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  in  this  town  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  State. 

There  seems  as  yet  a  lack  on  the  part  of  district  clerks  to  make  correct  entries  to 
all  the  questions.  They  put  difierent  constructions  to  the  same  questions,  and  of 
course  do  not  understand  them  alike,  and  many  of  them  do  not  know  what  some  of  the 
questions  mean  to  convey,  and  return  blanks  for  answers. 

B.  P.  WHITE.  Calau, 


The  most  that  is  wanting  at  present  to  render  the  schools  of  this  town  equal  to 
those  of  adjoining  towns,  is  Uiat  parents  sending  scholars  to  school  should  themselves 
take  more  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  support  schools  sufficiently  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  will  support 
schools,  but  they  do  not  support  them  by  visiting  them. 

In  town  tbere  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  parents,  and  during  the  past  year  but 
eleven  have  seen  the  inside  of  their  schoolhouses,  while  a  school  has  been  in  session. 
And  of  the  eight  Prudential  Committees  employed  in  town,  but  two  have  seen  the 
school  in  session,  and  one  of  those  was  called  in  by  the  teacher. 

B.  W.  HUNTLEY,  Duxbury. 


In  regard  to  the  sohools  in  this  town,  I  find  they  have  generally  been  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  as  good  perhaps  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  ciroum- 
stances.  Prudential  Committee  have  been  fortunate,  in  most  cases,  in  seouiing  the 
services  of  experienoed  teachers  who  have  labored  hard  to  do  their  duty. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
town.    But  very  few  to  appearance  have  taken  any  interest  whatever  in  their  sohools 
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not  •f«n  tnoDgfa  to  Tisit  them  either  term,  lammer  or  winter.  Thia,  in  mj  opinion, 
if  a  Md  fault,  and  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  overoome  tn  %  meanire,  at  loMt. 

OHAS.  E.  TBMPLETON,  E.  Montpelier. 


I  wonld  strongly  reoommend  that  it  be  rendered  oompalsory  on  the  teachers  to 
attend  the  pnblio  examinations. 

We  hare  some  small  schools  in  this  town  where  they  hire  the  cheapest  teachers 
Ih^  ean  get,  and  then  use  every  means  to  get  a  certificate,  not  regarding  qnaliil- 
eations* 

JOHN  P.  BROWNE,  FaytUm. 


In  relation  to  our  schools,  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  8a> .  There  are  some 
little  indications  of  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  education;  one  new  school- 
hoofe  of  moderate  cost  and  quality;  and  last  year  an  increase  of  interest  in  length, 
and  as  high  or  higher  prices  paid  for  teachers  employed  therein. 

A  general  opposition  to  the  present  school  law,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
tfaa  proTisions  are,  has  much  to  do  to  take  from  the  worth  of  our  schools.  Prudential 
Committees  shrink  from  their  duties  by  throwing  upon  the  Superintendent  additional 
responsibilities;  it  is  claimed  that  the  Prudential  Oommittee  has  no  power  to  dismiss  a 
teaeher,  and  other  matters  are  understood  about  in  the  same  way.  I  think  one  day 
spent  by  you  in  this  town,  would  do  very  much  for  the  cause  here,  and  we  hope  to  see 
yon  here  the  first  of  June  next 

There  haye  been  some  experiments  made  in  the  right  direction  the  past  year.  In 
some  districts  they  hare  boarded  their  teachers  at  one  place;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  manner  oi  obtaining  the  arrangement  wanted  in  discretion,  and  will  result  in 
no  gain  to  the  system  which  should  commend  itself  to  every  district  in  the  State. 

C.  W.  H.  DWINSLL,  MarthfiUd. 


The  Oommittee  of  the  Union  district  visit  the  school  so  often  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  teachers  to  keep  the  account  of  their  visits. 

Our  Union  school  works  admirably;  and  is  a  groat  improvement  on  any  thing  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

ELI  BALLOU,  Monipelier. 


One  good  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  in  this  town  within  the  year,  making  seven 
in  all  that  may  be  called  •<  good."  At  least  five  of  our  scboolhouses  should  be  torn 
down  for  kindling  wood.  They  are  worse  than  worthless  as  tbey  stand,  being  a  posi- 
tive ii^ury  to  the  inmates  and  neighborhood.  The  benefit  of  the  law  is  felt  this  year, 
in  the  increased  attendance.  One  hundred  and  sixty  more  scholars  are  reported  this 
year  than  last. 

There  is  need  of  a  greater  regard  for  decency  in  the  out-houses  of  our  school* 
houses.  Many  of  our  children  are  learning  obscenity  and  immodesty,  unavoidably,  in 
eottsequence  of  the  wicked  neglect  of  school  committees. 

Our  district  clerks,  too,  are  sometimes  very  careless. 

W.  G.  HOPKINS,  Northjidd. 


The  condition  of  our  scboolhouses  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  any  thing  else 
aboat  our  schools.  And  it  is  gratifying  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  see  it  so. 
I  think  our  school  meetings  are  being  better  attended  than  heretofore.  Our  teachers, 
too,  seem  to  feel  their  responsibilities,  and  perform  them  admirably.  I  find  the  Reg- 
isters in  better  condition  than  in  any  previous  year.  They  have  been  well  kept,  and 
are  clean  and  neit. 

I  have  said  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  necestity  of  neat  and  com- 
fortable sohoolhouses,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  considerable  improvements  which  have 
been  made  the  past  year.  Still,  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  a  majority  of  the  sohoolhouses 
in  town  eovld  be  providentially  removed  by  fire  or  flood. 

C.  H.  H&kTE>  PUvajuld. 
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The  schools  in  this  town  for  th«  past  joar  haTO  been  supplied  with  good  and  com- 
petent teachers,  and  haye  been  well  conducted;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

I  think  the  right  way  of  raising  money  to  support  our  schools,  is  to  raise  it  on  the 
Grand  List,  thereby  giving  the  poor  a  chance  to  educate  their  children  as  well  as  the 
rich. 

B.  S.  EDGSRTON,  Warren. 


The  schools  of  the  town  have  been  universally  successful  the  past  year.  With 
three  or  four  exceptions,  they  have  all  been  good,  many  of  them  very  good,  Hardlj 
ft  complaint  has  come  to  me  from  any  quarter  during  the  year.  Schoolhonses  have 
been  clean,  order  ^ood,  and  teachers  and  scholars  awake  and  in  earnest.  My  visits 
have  been  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 

In  my  annual  report  a  detailed  statement  is  given  of  just  how  the  school  is  found 
at  each  visit.  The  knowledge  that  this  woald  be  done,  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  the 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  order  and  thoroughness  of  the  whole  work. 

I  repeat  the  suggestion  made  last  >  ear.  of  the  propriety  of  making  provision  by 
law,  by  which  teachers  of  character  and  learning  and  experience,  and  who  have  shown 
themselves  apt,  faithful  and  earnest  workers  in  our  schools,  can  obtain  certificates  run- 
ning, at  least  five  years,  and  good  through  the  State,  revocable,  of  course,  for  subse- 
quent inefficiency  or  immoral  conduct. 

C.  C.  PAREEB,   Wattrhury, 


The  schools  in  this  town  for  the  past  year  have  been  unusually  good;  not  that  nil 
have  been  perfect,  but  that  they  have  been  improving  ever  since  the  new  school  law 
took  effect,  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  old  folks  see  the  need  of  the  punctaal 
attendance  of  their  children,  that  the  districts  may  obtain  their  share  of  the  (public 
money.  And  punctuality  in  scholars  seems  to  bo  the  great  characteristic  of  im- 
provement. 

JNew  schoolhonses  are  seen  springing  up  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  schools  seams  to  be  undergoing  a  great  change. 
In  some  districts  the  people  cling  to  the  old  way  of  defraying  the  expense  of  board  and 
wood  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  but  that  also  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  schools  throughout  the  town  will  be  supported  wholly 
bf  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List. 

HIRAM  WELLS,  Woodbury, 


The  schools  in  this  town,  the  past  year,  will  compare  favorably  with  tliose  of 
former  years.  Indeed,  I  think  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  schools  for 
some  years . 

About  one  half  the  districts  support  their  schools  wholly  upon  the  Grand  List, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  method.  One  new  sohoolhouse  has  been  built  the  past 
year,  making  four  good  schoolhonses  in  town.  Two  small  districts  which  have  been 
without  any  schools  during  the  year,  were  united  the  last  annual  town  meeting,  thus 
making  one  good  district.  This,  I  consider  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Better  hftve 
to  go  farther  to  school,  than  to  have  it  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
In  some  of  the  districts  there  appears  to  be  little  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  as  a  consequence,  tne  average  attendance  is  small.  In  others,  where  more 
interest  is  manifested,  the  attendance  is  much  larger,  the  schools  more  orderly,  and  as 
a  natural  result,  there  are  better  scholars. 

The  present  law  when  it  is  faithfully  carried  out,  seems  to  work  well  and  answer 
the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 

C.  C.  ABBOTT,  Worcester, 


The  most  lamentable  thing  in  our  schools  is  insubordination— disobedience  to  tho 
rules  of  school,  improprieties  tending  to  lower  the  standard  of  morals,  which,  it  is 
most  to  be  feared,  is  more  neglected  tiisn  any  other  part  of  our  school  education. 

The  marked  success  that  I  find  in  our  schools  is  particularly  confined  to  those  dif- 
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irioti,  whieh,  liafing  oncd  aeoared  oompetent  teaohers,  oo&tinao  to  employ  tbtin  with- 
oat  regard  to  troable  or  wages.    The  oo-operetion  of  parenti  with  teeehen  ie  inoreu 
ing,  and  Tiriting  soboolt  ie  more  oomnioii.    I  hear  nothing  said  against  the  present 
sehool  sjstem,  except  as  to  frequent  ohinge  of  hooka. 

M.  W.  DAVIS,  Athens, 


There  exists  here,  and  I  presume  the  remark  will  apply  very  generally,  and  is  no 
an  exception,  an  almost  unaooonntable  degree  of  apathy,  an  unpardonable  disinteres- 
tedness in  regard  to  many  vital  points  on  educational  matters.  And  nothing  but  *'  line 
upon  line,  and  preoept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little"  of  stubborn  facts, 
of  statistical  infonnation  laid  upon  and  urged  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
ean  ereate  such  a  desirable  public  sentimenfc  as  shall  eifeotuaUy  arouse  them  to  action, 
infusing  the  masses  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shall  be  not  merely  of  a  sporadic  and 
spasmodic  character,  but  general  and  permanent. 

A.  A.  WILSON,  Braitlebaro*, 


HVhat  is  essential  to  a  good  school  ?  In  reply,  I  say,  first,  a  good  teacher  is  es- 
sential. To  this  all  will  give  their  assent.  I  have  never  noticed  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  same  school,  under  different  teachers,  more  than  during  the  past 
year.  I  have  been  ready  to  say,  almost:  The  teacher  is  every  thing.  Tha  school  is 
Just  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  These  things,  howdvpr,  should  not  be  &aid  without 
limitaUons  and  restriction.  It  is  important  that  a  teacher  should  be  aoceptabie  to  the 
scholars;  that  her  intercourse  with  them  should  be  such  as  to  make  her  presence  a 
pleasure;  and  jet  she  must  retain  their  respect.  She  must  not  forget  tlie  proper  dis- 
tiaetion  between  teacher  and  pupil.  She  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  school. 
Her  duty  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  done  when  the  clock  strikes  four,  to  be  resumed 
the  next  day  at  nine.  Ail  the  thought  she  is  capable  of  bestowing  on  her  work,  ooth 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  due  to  her  school.  This  is  virtually  the  eogagement 
she  enters  into.  She  has,  for  certsin  considerations,  agreed  to  bestow  her  best  efforts 
for  a  given  time,  to  the  benefit  of  her  pupils.  It  is  confessed  her  labors  are  arduous, 
her  reiftonsibilities  great*  but  she  cannot  eacape  from  them,  except  at  the  expense  of 
f^lure  to  be  a  good  teacher.  To  bo  a  good  teacher,  one  must  know  how  much  to  re- 
quire of  her  pupils,  how  much  they  should  study,  and  how  much  ihey  should  sit  stiU. 
it  may  be  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  reiterate  the  order  every  few  minutes  through 
the  day,  "  Attend  to  that  lesson,  eyes  on  your  books."  It  may  be  possible  to  keep  a 
child's  eyes  riveted  on  his  book,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  chain  his  mind  there  a  great 
while  at  a  time.  Kequirements  should  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  child- 
hood. So  should  requirements  be  adapted  to  their  physical  sute.  A  ohila  should  ntt 
be  kept  seated  **  post  upright,"  still  as  a  stock  fiom  morning  till  night.  It  is  natural 
and  as  necessary  lor  a  child  to  stir  as  it  is  to  breathe;  yet  the  teacher  must  insist  upon 
order,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  stillness.  These  a  skillful  teacher  will  secure,  while 
yet  a  sufficient  allowance  is  given  for  reoess  and  change  of  position.  Teachers  should 
understand  the  diiforcnoe  between  teaching  and  simply  hearing  lesitons.  One  may  hear 
a  lesson  without  giving  any  instruction.  Here,  I  think,  is  a  very  general  failure. 
Il  ie  not  the  ohiet  business  of  a  teacher  to  keep  the  machinery  of  school  moving,  or 
keep  up  its  hum.  The  books  studied  are  not  the  teacher,  but  helps.  The  person  wnom 
the  scholars  are  required  to  address  as  <*  teacher,"  should  be  the  teacher.  She  should 
be  to  her  scholars  the  source  of  knowledge.  She  should  impart  to  them  of  her  own 
gathered  stores,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  interest  and  advance. 

Qood  scholars  are  a  second  requisite.  By  good,  as  applied  to  scholars,  I  have  not 
relerence  to  scholarship,  but  to  disposition  and  nabits.  \V  e  require  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  punctuality.    *'  Present  every  day"  is  the  motto,  and  present  in  season. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  no  name  on  the  Kegisters  followed  by  a  long  string  of 
absent  and  tardy  marks.  The  habit  of  absence  and  tardiness  will  have  its  influence 
fixed  upon  the  character  when  school  days  are  past.  Another  requisite  of  the  pupil« 
is  diligent  attention  to  study,  and  a  desire  to  apportion  his  time  appropriately  to  the 
diibrent  branches  of  study.  It  is  an  evil  to  omit  entirely  any  of  the  branches  of  com* 
mon  school  study.  Those  who  are  strictly  punctual,  studious,  and  give  a  du^  propor- 
tion of  time  to  each  of  the  branches  of  study,  will  be  every  thing  else  that  they  should 
be.  They  will  treat  their  teacher  with  respect.  They  will  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  all 
their  deportment.  The  noisy,  disobedient,  disrespectful,  and  in  every  way  disagree- 
ablOy  are  thoeo  who  are  often  abicnt,  seldom  present  in  season,  study  but  UttU  asid. 


so 

iMn  nothing  to  any  pnrpoae.  Saoh  are  an  annoyuiot  to  tho  whool,  nd  the  prindpAl 
QMUO  of  trooble  to  the  teacher. 

The  next  rtquislte  of  whioh  I  shall  speak,  is  a  go9d  ktmge.  To  ezpeet  a  good 
•ehool  in  a  poor  ooase  is  as  aareasonable  as  to  expeoc  a  pieoe  of  land  to  be  plowed 
with  the  mere  wood  of  an  old-fashioned  plow,  with  the  irons  all  worn  off.  Yon  maj 
pnt  a  good  teacher  into  a  poor  house,  you  may  place  good  scholars  under  her  oare,  but 
the  school  will  not.  be  good.  A  good  school  is  one  in  which  the  proper  objeota  of 
school  are  attained.  These  oannot  be  attained  in  the  highest  degree  in  a  worn-out, 
dilapidated,  ill-oonstruoted,  over  Tentilated,  unfortunately  located  house.  It  it  some* 
tlfflee  honorable  to  "give  up."  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  raise  the  white  flag  orer 
•ome  of  our  achoolhouses.  Time  has  had  his  batteries  long  planted  against  them,  and 
with  ahooking  effect.  It  would  be  good  policy,  not  oowwAioe,  to  raeate  them.  Fbar 
not  the  tax, — it  will  be  money  woU  expended. 

The  next  requisite  is  go9d  pareni*. 

A  good  parent  will  send  children  to  school  that  know  what  subjection  to  authority 
ia.  There  is  but  little  danger  that  children  well  trained  at  home,  will  be  Ironbleaome 
in  school.  Parents  who  have  the  talent  for  discipline,  will  be  very  careful  how  they 
eneroaoh  upon  the  teacher's  province.  The  children  of  such  parents  will  never  bear 
them  say — **  We  think  the  teacher  is  too  severe, — ^if  she  whips  you  let  us  know  it^  we 
don't  send  >ou  to  school  to  be  punished.'/  Discreet  parents  will  never  utter  mieh 
things,  even  if  a  teacher  has  been  faulty.  Gases  may  occur  in  which  parents  ms^  ex- 
preas  their  disapprobation  of  a  teacher's  doings.  But  it  must  be  a  dear  ease  of  wrong, 
and  the  dii^[>probation  should  be  shown  in  a  judicious  way.  Parents  should  know  tae 
extent  of  a  teacher's  authority,  and  never  attempt  to  interfere  with  it.  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  advocate  severity  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment.  We  have  little  to 
Cmt  of  3dB  from  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  As  a  general  thing,  when  parents  oom- 
plain  of  supposed  severity,  it  is  for  tiie  want  of  a  little  refleetion. 

B.  F.  F06TSB, 


There  are  in  connection  with  our  schools  some  signs  of  progress.  An  inereated 
Interest  is  being  taken  in  them  by  parents,  a  higher  grade  of  eharaoter  and  sohelar* 
ship  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  being  demanded.  Increased-  desire  is  being  manlflsated 
Uf  the  permanency  of  good  teachers,  and  frequent  and  general  reviews  are  being  en- 
eeuraged.  The  Teachers'  Institute  which  was  holden  in  our  vidnity  during  the  last 
summer,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  teachers  who  attended. 

B.  ADAMS,  Qraftiu 


The  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  town  has  improved  during  the  past  year. 
Our  teaehera  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been  persons  of  mature  age  and  experienced 
In  teaehlng,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  an  indispensable  qualiflcation  in  the 
teacher.  1  think  too  many  young  girls  are  employed  in  our  schools  as  teaohers;  also 
too  many  boys,  who  would  be  better  located  if  sent,  like  the  youths  of  old,  to  Jeriobo 
for  a  season. 

Mueh  has  been  said  relative  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  omr  law,  ooneenlng 
Iti  motived  of  defraying  tho  expense  of  fuel  and  board  of  teadier.  I  am  eonfldenfe  that 
the  law  eannot  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guilford  than  la 
It!  present  form,  via.,  in  leaving  the  matter  to  the  sense  of  each  district.  I  believe  the 
law  is  a  good  one,  but  like  all  other  laws,  must  be  enforoed  before  we  receive  its 
bttkeflts. 

J.  EU  RICHMOND,  Chalfvrd. 


We  have  been  highly  favored  during  the  past  school  year,  in  obtaining  compara* 
tlvely  good  teaohers  for  our  schools.  But,  a  few  things,  in  this  town,  tend  to  retard 
the  progressive  improvement  in  our  common  schools.  1st.  They  neglect,  too  gener- 
ally, in  this  town,  to  have  suitable  sohoolhouses.  But  tew  of  the  schoolhousea  la 
town  are  suitable  to  be  uied  for  inch,  while  many  are  wholly  unfit.  Agdn,  there  are 
BO  globes  or  outline  maps  in  town,  which  X  deem  very  essential  to  the  welfue  of  a 
•ihool,  especially  the  former.  If  we  can  have  but  one  in  school— globes  or  geogra- 
phlea---give  us  globes.  I  wish  the  Importance  of  having  a  good  sited  globe  In  every 
Mboolhenie  eould  be  more  deeply  Impressed  upon  the  minda  of  the  people.    And 
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iMlly.  llMie  li  Bol  thai  Intortfi  tokm  in  eominon  Mhoolf,  on  tht  ptH  of  pnmti, 
which  I  dtttn  to  MO.  Tht  wholt  thing  ii  almost  tntirelj  rabmittod  to  the  tonehor. 
PlwoBti  do  Bot  ooH^poimto  with  tho  toaohtr  in  promoting  tiie  good  of  the  Mhool. 

OHABLBS  W.  BMBBSON,  H^bf^m. 


Our  teMhen,  generally  speaking,  hare  kept  their  Kegisters  tolerablj  well  the 
pressBt  sflhool  year;  bat  there  is  yet  room  for  improrement.  They  report  Are  of  oar 
sehoolhonesi  as  good,  three  as  tolerably  good,  and  fonr  as  nnfit  for  their  pnrposes.  This 
is  aearly  their  trae  eondition,  and  is  perfeetly  true  of  the  last  olass.  One  of  these, 
with  the  hoose  lot,  is  prised  by  the  distriot  elerk,  as  siiown  by  the  Register,  at  Ave 
dollars.  Another,  with  the  lot,  is  prised  by  the  district  elerk,  at  seventy-iiTe  cents. 
I  ahmll  attempt  no  desoriptioa  of  these  yaloable  old  specimens  of  ancient  sehoolhoase 
arehiteetare.  Theit  estimated  valae  describes  them  sofficieatly,  and  is  M  the  same 
time  indieatlTe  of  an  anfavorable  sentiment  in  regard  to  them,  that,  to  my  mind,  is 
Ml  of  hope.  In  faot,  the  distriot  that  owns  the  fiFO  dollar  one,  has  already  voted  to 
hoild  a  new  hoase.  I  shoald,  perhaps,  add  in  this  oonnection,  that  two  of  oar  districts 
have  thoroaghly  repaired  their  schoolhooses  the  present  school  year.  We  are  moTiag 
at  last  In  the  right  direction;  bat  we  moFc  slowly. 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  oar  schools,  I  said  in  my  report,  "  Considered  as  a 
**  whole,  X  think  oar  schools,  the  present  school  year,  hare  been  good  and  have  glTtn 
"  feneral  satisfhetion.  Bat  they  were  by  no  means  as  coed  as  they  oaght  to  hare 
"  EseB,  and  they  never  will  be  antil  we  all  take  hold  toge&er  and  work  earnestly  and 
"  oaitedly  to  improTo  them.  The  Begisters  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom  vis- 
"  ited  by  committees  or  parents.  Visits  by  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  and 
"  remarki  by  them  on  the  good  appearance  of  the  school,  when,  most  likely,  the  good 
"  appearanoe  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  was  the  principal  thing  thought  of, 
"  are  not  what  we  want.  We  want  the  visits  of  parents,  who  love  their  children  and 
*'  are  interested  in  having  them  qualified  for  uBcfulneas  and  respectability  in  life." 
I  add  that  some  of  our  teadiers  were  deficient  in  the  practical  ability  to  oommanicate 
kaewledge  to  their  pupils.  They  were  without  much,  if  any  ezperieace,  and  without 
aay  spec&e  education  or  proper  preparation  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  school 
foen;  and  hence  performed  their  work  like  apprentices  rather  than  like  master  work* 


My  ofBeial  report  is  not  yet  printed,  but  it  will  be  soon,  and  I  will  then  forward 
joa  a  copy  aecordmg  to  your  request,  it  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind,  either  written 
er  verbal,  ever  made  to  this  town;  and  contrary  to  my  expeotation,  was  listened  to 
with  good  attention  to  the  end.    It  was  then  voted,  unukimously,  to  have  it  printed. 

B.  M.  TORRBT,  Jamaica, 


From  what  I  have  observed  since  I  have  been  in  this  town,  I  think  there  Is  a  good 
_  ree  of  interest  felt  by  the  dtlsens.  In  our  distriot  schools,  but  not  as  much,  perhaps, 
ss^thelr  Importanoe  demands.  Some  of  the  schoolhouses  are  very  bad,  and  we  need 
new  oiie8»  and  I  think  that  one  or  two  of  the  worst  will  be  repaired,  or  new  ones  built^ 
the  pressBt  sommer.  The  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  war,  will  probably 
put  OS  baek  soom  in  this  respect,  I  think  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
issftilnew  of  the  schools  in  this  town,  is  the  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  text  books,— a 
want  d  daasification.  The  beauty,  harmony  and  uiefnlness  of  a  school  depends,  in  a 
good  mcaiure,  upon  a  proper  arrangement  In  regard  to  classes.  The  schools  here  have 
not  conformed  to  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Bducation,  and  some 
of  them  would  have  almost  as  many  kinds  of  books  noon  the  various  subjects  as  there 
w«a  ssholarB  stodyiag  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  this  evil  so  far  as  I  could, 
bat  have  beeo  able  to  accomplish  but  little.  Parents  are  very  slow  to  see  the  useful* 
aensof  a  proper  classification  of  schools.  They  think  if  their  children  have  books, 
that  is  all  that  la  required,  no  matter  whether  they  are  like  those  which  the  rest  of  the 
sshelart  have  or  not.  In  the  comparison  of  schools,  I  have  been  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  isefalnesi  of  parsnts'  and  committees'  visits  to  school,  by  awakening  a  more 

li  i%\y  iBisffsst  in  both  teacher  and  scholars.    Districts  where  this  is  practiced  generally 

har  a  tha  aeit  osilU  schooii. 

A.  B.  BOB!  I  LeadoMdiTTv 
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Tht  Begiiten  hAve  been  kept  better  the  last  year  than  hcratofore. 

I  hare  awertalned  an  approziaiatioQ  to  the  number  of  initanoea  of  tardineis  daring 
the  year,  and  they  amonnt  to  1398.  Thii  is  a  great  evil,  and  the  qaeation  naturally 
ariies,  Who  ia  reeponaible  for  it  ?  la  the  teacher,  or  parent  ?  The  teacher  certainly 
haa  a  part  to  do,  and  in  aome  inatancei,  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  ao  waked  np  that 
he  will  not  reonire  any  urging  at  home  to  be  at  achool  punctually  at  the  hour  of  oom- 
mencement.  But  aa  a  rule,  the  acholar  ahould  be  taught  at  home,  (he  certainly  will 
be  at  achool,  for  tardy  acholara  are  annojiog  to  teachera,)  that  it  ia  aa  neceaaary  for  him 
to  be  punctual  aa  it  ia  for  him  to  go  to  achool  at  all. 

I  regret  that  the  History  of  the  United  Sutea  haa  not  been  introduced  aa  one  of 
the  branehea  required.  The  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont  ahould  by  all  means 
be  added  to  the  required  atudiea.  GItc  ua  good  achoolhouaea  and  good  aohoola;  give 
aa  rightly  edueated  children;  then  ahall  we  find  a  rich  reward  in  the  future.  Let  of 
plaee  the  aohoolhouae  beaide  the  church  in  relation  to  pleaaant  poaition,  oomfort  and 
tatte.  Let  ua  make  our  schoolhouaea  bear  aome  proportion  to  the  flnidi  and  eonve- 
nienoe  of  cur>oourt  houaea  and  jails;  and  while  we  hare  the  magnificent  oapitol,  may 
oar  adhoolhouaea  and  our  achools  be  auch  that  our  Repreaentativea  will  look  from  It 
upon  them  with  aatiafactton  and  pride.  Let  the  ''  achool  homea"  of  New  England 
children  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  we  would  hare  the  future  of  New  England  what 
we  wiah  it  to  be.  Let  the  Preaa  and  the  Pulpit  apeak;  let  poUtioiana  forget  wira- 
polling  and  office  aeeking.  and  bring  their  efforta  to  bear  upon  the  oommon  Mhool  in« 
tereat,  then  would  their  philanthropy  be  worthy  the  name,  and  their  conduct  oonaiatent 
wiUi  the  true  elementa  of  political  adyanoemeut.  To  awaken  an  intereat  in  apelUaf, 
in  which  teachera  aa  well  aa  pnpUa  are  deficient,  the  Superintendent  haa  rtoommended 
the  gathering  together  of  all  the  different  achoola  in  town,  with  their  teachera,  for  the 
porpoae  of  having  en  ezerciae  in  the  spelling  book.  Al^  an  exercise  in  arithmetic, 
raaalng  and  the  American  geography. 

ORSON  THA7BR,  Marlboro*. 


The  aohoola  in  thia  town  during  the  year  paat  have  been,  on  the  whole,  auooeaiBfal. 
What  we  moat  need  are  better  Mhoolhouaea,  and  better  qualified  teachera.  The 
teaehera*  employera  have  faithfully  performed  their  dutiea  to  the  beat  ot  their  ability; 
but  teachera  need  more  encouragement  that  they  may  better  prepare  themaelvea  for 
the  arduoua  dutiea  impoaed  upon  them.  I  hope  that  the  day  ia  not  far  diatant  when 
we  diall  aee  a  Normal  achool  established  in  this  State. 

We  have  one  very  good  schoolhouae  in  town,  built  during  the  paat  year,  at  an  ez- 
penae  of  $1,500,  and  if  true  manhood  tiad  ita  proper  valuation,  all  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  money  thua  expended  haa  been  returned  even  during  the  winter  term. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  schoolhouses  in  town,  the  less  that  is  said  of  them  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  sensibilities  of  their  owners.  I  hope  that  they  will,  before  long,  give 
place  to  more  oonvenient  edifices. 

In  some  districts,  I  find  by  the  report  of  the  teachers,  that  the  citiiens  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  schools,  and  in  many  more,  they  rarely  enter  the  schoolhoose. 
There  ere  several  iamiliea  in  town  that  have  wholly,  or  in  part,  voluntarily  deprived 
their  ehildren  of  the  privilege  of  attending  achool.  I  could  wiah  that  the  attention  of 
the  community  might  be  called  to  thia  aubject,  and  that  meana  might  be  taken  to  obvi« 
ate  this  evil,  for  an  evil  of  alarming  magnitude  it  would  be  if  long  peraiated  in. 

WM.  W.  HAYWARD,  Newfane. 


The  interest  which  patrona  take,  although  small,  is  inoreaaing;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  preaaure  of  the  timea  we  ahould  have  urged  and  hoped  to  have  seen  aome  new 
hoofM  taking  tiie  places  of  the  "  pena"  in  which  our  children  are  now  confined  during 
a  is  months  of  the  year. 

With  regard  to  our  school  law,  we  believe  it  ia  usually  considered  good.  Some 
eamplain  of  &e  monopoly  in  books  which  it  has  brought  about.  Nor  Is  this  altogeUier 
without  reason,  for  I  have  learned  that  the  hooka  which  we  uae  have  advaiMed  in 
market,  while  aimilar  onea  have  remained  at  their  uaual  pricea.  What  ahall  be  tht 
lomedy  for  ^ii  ? 

H.  D.  WALTON,  Pttfiicy. 
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I  ngret  to  mj  tb»t  ont  of  96  ehildren  who  might  hmyo  altonded  fohool  aevwitMa 
wMks  etiohy  the  tune  as  28  have  been  depriTed  of  all  sohooliog  by  beiof  kept  at  hooM, 
when,  bj  a  little  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents  or  ohildren,  thif  Iom  would 
nerer  have  oeenrred.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  hare  been  1056  inttanoei  of  tardineti  In 
all  the  schools  in  town,  daring  the  school  year,  averaging,  perhaps  fifteen  minntes, 
whieh  would  make  forty-fonr  school  days  the  same  as  if  one  scholar  was  depriFed  of 
eight  weeks  school.  To  pat  it  in  a  still  stronger  light,  the  whole  lots  by  absenoe  and 
tardiness,  is  as  though  one  ehild  had  lost  four  hundred  and  eighty*fo«r  weeks.  The 
loss  Bostained  by  those  scholars  who  «0ere  ponctnal  by  the  others  coming  in  late,  or  not 
coming  at  all,  no  one  can  compate. 

J.  B.  aROUTy  StraiioH, 


The  last  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  osual  prosperity  in  our  schools.  The 
effort  to  eleyate  the  oharaofer  of  oar  schools  has  met  with  a  good  degree  of  snooesi. 
A  new  interest  has  been  waked  up  among  all  classes  of  oar  citisens.  The  people,  we 
think,  are  much  bettor  acqaidntod  with  their  schools  than  formerly,— the  result  of 
ag:itation  relatlFe  to  what  oar  schools  are,  and  what  they  should  be.  The  Superlntond- 
eni  has  been  highly  gratified,  of  lato,  to  meet  a  goodly  xmmber  of  the  parents  at  somfl 
of  the  public  examinations  of  their  schools.  We  hope  it  will  become  a  uniTcrsal  prac- 
tice with  parents  to  Tisit  their  schools  as  regularly  as  the  Superintondent  does. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  itill  meet  some  of  the  old  hindrances  to  the  most  efficient 
operation  of  our  school  systom, — such  as  indecent,  beggarly  schoolhonses,  chei^ 
teachers,  and  a  yery  great  want  of  constancy  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of  scholars. 
So  likewise,  nothing  is  more  manifest  t^an  a  yery  extensiye  lack  of  proper  parental 
restraint  operatiog  to  destroy  order  in  school.  Still  there  are  some  indications  of  aid* 
TBneement.  A  system  of  daily  and  weekly  reyiews  has  been  quite  generally  carried 
out  daring  the  past  year,  greatly  increasing  the  thoroughness  of  scholars  and  toaehen. 
So  likewise  the  schools  haye  been  made  to  feel  that  they  will  be  examined  at  the  dose 
of  eseh  term;  and  this  has  greatly  benefited  them.  For  the  future,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  are  detormined  to  do  our  best  ia  spite  of  the  old  fogy  part  of  our  population* 

C.  L.  CUSHMAN,  Towuhmd. 


Seyeral  districta  in  town  have  supported  no  school  for  several  terms,  preferring 
rather  to  send  their  small  number  of  children  to  adjoining  distriote.  But  I  knowM 
no  instance  where  a  minority  has  bicn  deprived  of  a  school  by  a  vote  of  the  migoiity» 

I  occasionally  hear  some  fault  found  with  the  complication  of  the  present  school 
system,  but  such  complaints  are  generally  made  by  those  who  manifest  but  little  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  In  my  opinion,  our  school  ^stem  however 
imperfect  it  may  at  present  be,  is  working  well.  The  very  perplexity  experienced  by 
those  ofiieially  concerned  in  the  schools,  tends  to  increase  their  interest  ia  them.  Bo 
iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  shabby  schoolhonses,  the  greatest  irregularity  in 
attendance,  and  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  tardiness,  (other  things  being 
equal,)  are  found  in  the  same  district.  Children  love  to  frequent  pleasant  places. 
Vrho  has  not,  in  childhood,  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  living  in  a  new  nouse, 
or  visiting  in  an  elegant  and  well-finished  mansion  ?  It  is  jut t  as  impoftant  that  our 
Mhoolhouies  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  as  it  is  to  make  our  houses  so. 

Much  might  be  done  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  our  schoolhonses,  without 
any  pecuniary  outlay,  simply  by  surrounding  them  with  shade  trees.  The  voters  in 
any  district  might  thus  spend  a  day  together  pUaaanily,  and  never  feel  the  poorer  for 
it.  The  study  of  History  is  much  neglected  in  the  schools  here;  I  think  by  the  ill 
adaptation  of  the  authorized  text  book  to  the  age  and  capacities  of  the  scholars. 

B.  0.  LEB,   Vernon. 


There  is  a  great  want  of  attention  to  schoolhouses  in  town.  Four  are  not  fit  for 
the  purpose, — two  of  these  are  intolerable,  and  those  that  are  good  houses  are  located 
withoAt  regard  to  oonvenienoe  or  tasto,  with  no  yard  but  the  road-side.  There  is  one 
exception  to  this;  District  No.  8  has  a  neat  yard. 

Next  to  schoolhouses,  there  is  neglect  in  engaging  teachers.  The  wages  paid  in 
most  of  the  distriote  will  not  ordinarily  secure  good  teachers.  For  that  reason  we  have 
the  whole  charge  of  the  schools  and  furnish  the  teachers.  Why  not  lei  the  Superin- 
a  n«w  Mt  of  teachers  in  ever>  school.    I  am  not  sure  but  the  State  will  be  obUfid  to  teJca 
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ttadfti  MfHE*  ill*  (Mohen  T  Thii  U  ilia  mj  in  MauMhuoils,  I  iMlitvv,  and  » 
diflriei  ih«rt  hai  the  lamt  teMher  for  tormi  in  laMMtion.  A  toMhw  thin  hM 
■OMt  motire  to  try  to  oiake  »  nMie  m  »  taaohtr.  Ai  it  now  ii  htr«,  it  ii  all  tli*  Mme 
wlMther  ft  tMMBher  doM  wall  or  ill,  he  ii  fuperseded  the  next  term,  end  hei  little  inter- 
eg|  to  fhow  himaelf  worthy  of  oontinned  employment. 

How  een  we  make  teaohing  in  onr  common  aohools  a  borineas,  and  not  an  employ- 
oMnt  to  All  np  a  little  time  between  childhood  and  buaineai  life  ?  The  goTemment  o( 
a  Mhool  in  the  care  of  a  teacher  from  MTenteen  to  twenty  yean  of  age,  will  ordinarily 
be  ehildiih.  The  pnpili  may  make  progress  in  their  stndies,  but  there  will  be  a  want 
of  manly  deyelopment  needfnl  to  fit  them  for  the  dntiei  and  refponaibilities  of  life ;  or 
at  leaat,  ia  there  not  danger  that  thii  will  be  the  case  unless  we  can  giro  this  work  of 
teaching  a  character  that  will  call  into  it  those  who  will  make  it  a  business  ? 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  gire  permanent  employment  to  good  teachers,  and 
dispose  of  the  many  candidates  that  are  bidding  for  a  term  T  Generally,  a  district  has 
only  six  months  of  schooling  in  a  year.  This  daes  not  give  permanent  employment. 
Of  course  those  offer  themselves  as  teachers  who  haye  no  other  business  on  hand.  How 
shall  we  remedy  this  evil  ?  Shall  we  lengthen  the  schools  to  ten  or  elcTen  months  in 
the  year  ?  This  would  be  impracticable,  ii  it  was  best,  which  may  be  a  qneatlon, 
eqieoially  for  amall  scholars.    Will  you  gire  an  answer  to  this  question  T 

A.  STEVBNS,  Weatmnuttr, 


Over  forty  years  the  Records  of  our  town  will  show  that  I  haye  held  acme  offioe  in 
regard  to  our  public  schools,  through  all  the  different  modifications  of  car  school  laws; 
Imt  I  am  admoniahed  by  the  weight  of  years,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  withdraw  Iktun 
the  aotlTe  duties  of  the  requirements  of  the  several  school  laws,  and  content  myaelf 
with  becoming  a  silent  spectator.  Yet  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  primary  schools,  as  I  consider  them  as  the  germs  of  our  future  proc- 
perity  and  independence. 

Mr.  Secretury,  as  you  request  the  views,  feelings  and  expressions  of  Superintend- 
ents in  regard  to  our  schools,  I  oheerftilly  comply  with  your  request.    The  great  busi- 
ness part  of  our  community  now  upon  the  stage  of  useful  and  active  life,  received 
what  education  they  now  possess  from  onr  primary  school  institutions.    How  those 
institutions  were  conducted,  say  from  A.D.  1800  to  1840,  is  familiar  to  every  perion 
who  has  arrived  to  the  age  of  fifty.    During  this  period  of  our  State  history,  the  hardy 
yeomanry  of  our  State  were  laboriously  engaged  in  preparing  homes  and  regulating 
their  farms  and  buildings  for  a  more  happy  enjoyment  of  the  present  day.    But,  not* 
vrithstanding  the  limited  means  which  the  State  possessed  in  her  earlier  career,  die 
has  reared  up  and  brought  forward  a  noble  class  of  men  and  women,  which  will  bear  a 
eritieism  with  any  other  dass  of  native-born  citizens  of  our  common  oountry.    While 
our  State  is  exerting  every  nerve  to  advance  the  condition  of  a  common  education, 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  back  water  to  warrant  so  healthy  and  prosperous  advance- 
ment in  our  primary  schools  as  the  State  might  reasonably  expect.    The  great  fiood  of 
Aedic  wafer  seems  to  be  at  home.    Here  is  where  the  great  difficulty  is  located.   It  is  next 
to  an  impossiy  lity  for  a  teacher  to  nudntain  a  thorough  and  prosperous  school  where 
one-half  of  the  district  are  in  favor  of  government  in  school,  and  the  other  half  are  in 
fkTor  of  anarchy.    This  homt  department  seems  to  operate  in  a  thousand  ways  to  impede 
the  healthy  progress  of  our  district  schools.    Aunt  Hannah  has  two  little  scholars,  a 
son  pnd  diaughter,  who,  in  her  estimation,  are  the  personification  of  the  angels  in 
Heaven.    Well,  little  Sanuny  and  Hatiie  fix  off  to  school  at  the  oomuencement  of  the 
sehool  term,  and  after  a  few  days  at  school  they  come  home  with  sad  faces,  with  a  plti* 
ful  story  to  their  mother  about  the  teicher.    ''  Just  what  I  expected  when  they  hired 
that  know-nothing  to  teach  such  a  forward  and  accomplished  school  as  ours."    Aunt 
Hannah  is  all  excitement,  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  steps  over  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
about  the  condition  of  the  sshools.    Aunt  Hannah  having  arrived  at  Mrs.  Jones'  she 
readily  finds  an  aceomplice  in  her  wishes  and  desires,  and  the  contagion  spreads  until 
ona-half  of  the  district  is  up  in  arms  against  the  management  of  the  sehool,  and  all  be- 
eaase  little  Sammy  and  litile  HatUe  said  they  couldn't  like  the  teacher.    The  above, 
fir,  ia  a  true  picture  of  affairs  in  very  many  of  our  schools.    Taking  the  whole  oorps  of 
laaohers  in  the  State,  how  many,  I  ask,  are  there  who  can  go  through  with  a  school 
tana  prosperously  and  eifioienUy  with  all  this  bach  water  to  encounter  ?    I  repeat  that 
CM  i^eat  hindranoe  to  the  advanoement  and  salutary  efficiency  of  our  district  schools 
if  IIm  hene  departoMBt. 
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In  n§ud  to  eompeten^  or  inoompeteii^  of  oar  teaohon,  I  wish  to  malm  loiiia  109- 
jplhiiiii  It  i^pevB  by  the  Btports  that  there  are  between  fonr  and  flre  thonnnd 
teanhefi  engMfed  in  one  school  year  in  the  State;  what  proportion  of  thoM  teaohen  are 
wtli  qvalifl^Lror  the  Tocation  ?  I  think  it  would  be  sate  to  say  that  the  proportion  if 
about  the  same  aa  the  oommissioned  oifioere  of  an  army  of  the  nme  number.  We  hare 
OBM  teaehen  who  would  rank  aa  high  aa  Mi^or  Qeneral,  but  very  many  who  would  not 
rank  higher  than  Captaina.  Majors  and  Colonels.  It  ia  not  in  the  power  of  Superin- 
tendenta,  in  the  exandnation  of  teaohera,  to  decide  with  preoiaion  whether  a  teacher 
hae  the  proper  tact  for  guiding  and  oonduoting  a  school  for  the  greateat  adFanoement  of 
the  aeholar,  and  the  beat  intereat  of  the  diatrict.  Yet  I  find  that  we  haye  aome  teaohen, 
notwithstanding  all  Uie  back  watera  of  tbe  Aunt  Uannaha  and  Mn.  Jonea,  who  will 
manage  a  aohool  for  the  intereat  of  the  diatrict,  and  come  out  with  dean  hands. 

Before  eloaing  my  remarka,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
Prudential  Committees,  as  the  success  of  schools  depends  in  a  good  degree  upon  the 
eflleienoy  of  that  office.  When  a  Committee  man  engagea  a  teacher  for  the  school  term, 
tot  him  inform  the  teacher  of  the  character  of  the  school  and  what  the  district  expeeta 
of  the  teacher.  If  the  district  is  opposed  to  whispering  in  school,  tell  the  teacher  ao. 
If  the  diatrict  wiah  the  teacher  to  have  the  care  and  OFCrsight  of  the  scholars  during  the 
intermission,  and  while  going  to  and  returning  from  school,  then  tell  the  teacher  so.  If 
the  teacher  feels  competent  to  surmount  all  those  obstacles,  tben  the  Conmiittee  oaa 
elose  a  oontraot.  There  has  been  trouble  in  some  of  our  schools  this  winter  term,  and 
the  trouble  was  brought  on  through  the  mismanagement  of  Prudential  Committeea,  of 
Aunt  MM»«^h«  and  A&a.  Jonea,  and  the  incompetency  of  aome  teachera.  I  moat  ardently 
hope  that  the  meana  now  beLag  uaed  in  our  good  State  will,  ere  long,  bring  about  a 
happy,  proaperoua  and  life-giying  apirit  to  all  our  achoola  in  Vermont. 

One  word  more.  I  would  cay  to  teachera,  govern  yourtdvea.  If  you  lack  in  aelf* 
COT«mment>  you  will  lack  in  the  government  of  your  school.  "  He  that  ruleth  hia  own 
apirit  ia  more  mighty  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

JOSHUA  LBLAND,  BaUimcrt* 


The  inhabitanta  of  this  town  are  comparatively  dead  on  the  aubject  of  achoola;  there 
something  to  atir  them  up  to  a  aenae  of  their  duty. 

I  think  the  idea  of  aupporting  the  achoola  on  the  (Irand  List  ia  gaining  ground,  and 
haa  DOW  aome  very  eameat  aupporters.  Nearly  all  our  schools  raise  the  board  on  the 
aehalar,  and  many,  the  wood>  but  the  idea  ia  fast  exploding. 

The  average  attendance  of  scholars  fklls  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  I  have 
aometimea  thou|;ht  that  we  ought  to  have  a  law  compelling  scholars  to  attend  sohooL 
It  might  not  be  m  aeoordanoe  with  the  principlea  of  a  republican  government,  but  per* 
hapa  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  in  aome  ^triota. 

The  minority  of  our  achoolhouaea  are  poor  and  unfit  for  their  purpoaea.  Not  mnj 
of  them  are  properly  ventilated,  while  many  of  them  are  ao  mudi  ao  that  acholara  can* 
not  be^eomfortable.  Ia  not  a  peraon'a  character  determined*  in  a  great  meaaure,  by  the 
eireiunathnoea  that  aurround  him  ?  Why  not,  then«  surround  our  scholars  with  school- 
rooms, Ac,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  in  tiiem  a  taste  for  leaning,  and,  being 
attraeted  thither,  let  them  grow  up  into  men  and  women  of  whom  we  may  be  proud, 
and  who  may  be  an  honor  to  the  noble  State  of  Vermont  that  gave  them  birth.  None 
of  our  sdhoolhouses  have  good  play  grounds  enclosed  by  a  fence;  indeed,  some  of  them 
are  ao  near  the  road  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  team  to  get  by.  Neither  ia  any 
attention  paid  to  ornamenting  with  shade  trees,  which  I  think  very  deairable. 

Tbe  aohool  law,  ia  I  think,  unappreciated  by  a  majority  in  town;  but  it  ia  doing  a 
good  work  for  our  achoola,  and  ia  oonatanUy  gaining  ground.  I  have  labored  to  show 
the  people  that  it  ia  better  to  have  aonu  law,  even  admitting  that  it  haa  aome  imperfee- 
tiona,  than  no  law  at  alL  Although  aome  grumble  in  regud  to  the  particularity  re- 
q^iired  ia  filling  out  and  filing  the  Begiatera,  yet  I  think  the  information  gii«n  and 
benefita  received  from  Ihem  are  invaluable. 

N.  L.  BOYDEN,  Barnard, 


There  are  many  diatriota  in  town  in  which  the  people  could  do  much  honor  to  them) 
aeivea,  and  render  a  great  bleaaing  to  their  children  by  pulling  down  the  old  bnildiaga, 
aew  need  for  and  eailed  adhoolhoaaea,  and  erecting  in  their  plaeea  new  and  more  oom- 
flMdiona  miea.  We  have  thirteen  achoolhouaea,  and  atrange  to  aay,  only  three  of  the 
(Urlaea  fit  te  their  pnrpoae.  The  remaining  ten  have  ontlaated  their  wiafaliw 
lla^y  of  our  fiurmers  hava  hone-banii,  ahedf,  and  other  outMi<4iDi^  i«\^yj^«x%VaVK- 
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ter  repftir  and  more  pleuantly  looated  than  a  minority  of  our  schoolhooBM.  I  hara 
often  thought  it  might  be  regarded  a  pardonable  offense,  if  the  children  ihonld  rise  in  re- 
bellion ag^ftinst  their  parents  for  their  neglect  in  famishing  a  decent  sohoolhouae. 

Most  of  the  teaohers  during  the  past  year  (considering  the  inconTenienees  with 
which  they  had  to  contend)  haye  been  quite  succenfnl.  With  few  exceptions  they  hare 
proved  faithful  and  efficient,  indicating  the  good  sense  of  Prudential  Oommittees  in  em- 
ploying teaohers  of  ability,  regarding  compensation  of  secondary  importance. 

The  quantity  of  schools  is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  quality.  Th« 
progress  of  schools  is  oftentimes  greatly  retarded  by  the  interference  of  parents  with  th« 
regulations  of  the  teacher,  whose  task  is  rendered  unpleasant  by  parents  lending  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  wrongs  of  their  children,  and  inconsiderately  speaking  in  disre^eet- 
tai  terms  of  the  teacher. 

ORA  M.  nUNTOON,  BeOuL 


In  looking  oyer  the  field  since  the  time  tho  license  system  for  teachers  went  into 
operation,  nearly  a  generation  since,  many  of  the  seemingly  strong  objections  hi  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  the  law  have  vanished,  and  the  beneficent  effects,  obeonred  and 
beoloaded  for  a  while  by  the  partial  execution  of  the  same,  are  beginning  to  be  gener- 
ally lelt  and  acknowledged  by  a  more  general  acquiescence  in,  and  compliance  with,  its 
requirements. 

Ihe  law  as  it  now  stands,  requiring  registration  of  schools,  is  generally  executed, 
BO  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  with  very  commendable  promptitude  and  correctness  in 
this  town.  But  that  part  requiring  clerks  to  give  certain  siatistioal  information  oon- 
joined  by  an  oath  of  its  correctness,  is  thought  by  them  to  be  burdensome  and  diffienlt 
to  perform,  even  with  all  tho  instruction  in  relation  thereto;  and  much  that  should 
come  as  positive  statistical  facts,  has  to  be  inferred,  or  gained  from  other  sources  than 
those  intended  by  the  directness  of  the  inquiries  of  the  hegisters.  There  is  another  de- 
partment of  clerks,  where  their  returns  are  so  indefinite  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
special  instructions  and  a  form  for  making  returns.    I  mean  fractional  districts. 

I  would  suggest  further  the  propriety  of  making  more  stringent  rules  (laws  ?)  for  the 
government  of  beleotmen  in  making  the  division  ot  the  public  funds.  If  districts  may 
with  impuoity  wholly  ignoro  the  registration  of  their  schools,  and  employ  teachers  with- 
out license,  and  be  aecure  in  a  share  of  the  dividend  on  the  basis  of  their  entire  numeri- 
cal strength,  as  returned  to  the  Town  Clerk'ij  office,  whether  attending  school  or  not,  it 
must  serve  greatly  to  discourage  those  distriots  which  are  making  commendable  efforts 
to  comply  with  law,  seeing  Uiemselves  overruled  and  defrauded,  either  by  culpable  neg- 
ligence or  by  the  conniving  of  the  board  of  {Selectmen. 

JOSEPH  £.  ELLIS,  Bndgewater. 


We  have  had  some  first-class  teaohers.  but  most  of  them  are  very  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  firat  principle*.  It  is  often  much  easier  for  a  candidate  to  write,  analyse 
and  parse  a  complex  sentence,  than  to  tell  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels,  or  tiieir 
use  in  the  pronuaciation  of  words.  They  understand  the  theory  of  good  reaaimg  mach 
better  than  the  practice;  can  far  more  readily  describe  the  priocipal  rivers  and  moun- 
tains on  the  globe,  than  distinguish  between  latitude  and  longitude,  or  tell  which  way 
the  earth  turns  on  its  axis;  can  very  well  explain  the  extraction  of  square  or  cube  root, 
when  tney  cannot  accurately  describe  tho  signs  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
I  think  ihat  but  few  of  our  teaohers  are  really  qualifieu  for  their  business.  Graduates 
of  Colleges  and  teaohers  of  High  Schools  do  not  always  make  tho  most  sucoeesful  com 
mon  school  teachers.  I  think  there  is  great  need,  in  our  State,  of  schools  lor  the  special 
instruction  and  thorough  drill  of  school  teachers,  iiut  a  good  teacher  cannot  be  manu- 
fhetured  firom  ail  kinds  of  material.  JTaculty  and  tact  to  impart  instruction  and  govern 
a  school  must  be  possessed  by  the  teacher,  or  he  cannot  successfully  engage  in  the 
business,  iiut  undoubtedly  there  is  much  native  talent  existing,  in  a  latent  state,  that 
might  be  developed  were  there  sufficient  inducement  offered  to  engage  as  permanent 
ktohers* 

(several  of  the  schools  in  town  are  vei^  small,  and  rather  diminishing  than  other  - 
wise,  and  oould  some  of  the  districts  be  united,  bettor  teachers  could  be  employed  with 
fhr  more  advantage  to  the  scholars. 

In  regard  to  the  sohoolhouses,  I  would  say  two  or  three  of  them  aro  quite  new, 
several  have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  »nd  some  recently  repaired  on  the  inside,  so 
•■  to  be  aomfortable,  while  some  others  are  more  fit  for  ahtep  pen*  than  for  the  oommoa 
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Mhool.  With  two  or  three  exceptional  they  all  stand  in  the  highway,  or  so  near  it  aa 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  scholars.  Could  oar  sohoolhonses  be  made  more  neat  and 
attraotiTe,  both  internally  and  externally,  and  in  the  snrroandings,  not  only  the 
pbytieal  but  the  moral  ednoatioa  of  our  children  would  be  greatly  improved.  I  would 
reeommend  that  half  an  acre  of  good  land,  at  least,  be  attached  to  every  sohoolhonse  in 
the  State,  and  that  land  be  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks,  and  omamented^with  trees  and 
shmbbery,  and  a  portion  of  it  be  cultivated  as  a  flower  garden,  especially  by  the  sohol- 
ari,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  the  interval  of  school  hours,  and  that  the 
study  of  Botany,  in  connection  with  Horticulture,  be  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
There  is  a  certain  moral  principle  within  us  that  needs  the  refining  and  elevating 
influences  of  such  studies  to  develop  it. 

When  our  schoolbouses  and  school-rooms  can  be  neat,  beautiful  and  attractive, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  furniture,  and  our  schools  supplied 
with  able  and  efficient  teachers  who  love  their  work  and  feel  their  responsibility,  and 
when  parents  will  take  the  interest  in  the  subject  that  its  importance  demands, — then 
will  children  go  to  school  because  they  love  it,  and  not  from  compulsion,  and  our  com- 
mon schools  become  what  they  should  be. 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  is  more  interest  being  taken  in  the  subject  in  this 
town.  I  think,  from  the  simple  fact  that  teachers,  district  clerks  and  committees  are 
required  by  law  to  fill  out  their  Registeis,  and  make  certain  reports  and  returns,  they 
are  led  to  attach  an  idea  of  importance  to  the  cause,  and  of  course  feel  more  interest 
in  it.  I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  every  parent  in  the  district  will  feel  it  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  to  visit  the  school  at  least  once  every  term.  Then  will  both  teacher 
and  scholar  be  incited  to  new  courage,  activity  and  zeal  in  their  labors. 

J.  N.  MOORE,  Cheiter. 


I  will  send  my  report  in  place  of  any  suggestions  I  might  make  here.  I  .  will 
however,  say  for  your  encouragement  that  we  have  undertaken  to  raise  some  twenty 
or  thirty  dollars  for  a  Teachers'  Library  in  our  district.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  a 
few  volumes  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  say  to  our  teachers,  "  We  expect  you  to  im- 
prove  yww  vocation  J*  If  perfectly  convenient  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a 
list  of  a  few  you  think  most  necessary.  We  have,  too,  in  a  district  where  there  have 
been  more  than  2000  tardinesses  during  the  last  year,  voted  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school  after  four  tardy  marks  are  against  his  name  until  satis- 
factory explanation  or  apology  has  been  made  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  by  whom 
he  may  be  restored  to  his  standing. 

B.  F.  RAY,  Hartford. 


The  present  school  law  is  a  very  good  one,  but  has  its  imperfections  as  have  all 
other  human  laws.  If  we  were  all  law  abiding  people  our  laws  would  be  kept.  But 
as  we  are  not,  every  officer  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  should 
be  rabjeet  to  a  penalty*  I  never  have  known  of  a  district's  failing  to  get  its  portion 
of  the  public  money,  but  I  have  known  many  districts  to  fail  in  filling  up  and  filing 
ibtir  Registers  by  the  21st  of  March. 

If  Uie  Superintendent  fails  to  make  his  returns  by  the  first  of  April,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  lose  the  pay  for  his  services.  He  cannot  do  it  without  the  Registers.  He  goes 
to  the  Town  Clerk's  office  for  the  Registers  and  they  are  not  there.  What  shall  he  do? 
Shall  he  go  around  town  and  collect  the  Registers,  or  shall  he  fail  to  make  his  retumi? 
There  should  be  a  remedy.  I  think  if  the  Legislature  should  pass  an  act  making  the 
Selectmen  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  if  they  give  any  portion  of  the  public  money  to  any 
district  that  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  would  make  all 
eonoerned  more  attentive  to  their  duty. 

DANIEL  SPAULDING,  Hartland. 


The  Selectmen  of  our  town  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  incur  the  expense  of  printing 
a  School  Report  this  year.  They  could  not  see  the  utility  of  putting  forth  so  much 
reading  as  is  contained  in  an  ordinary  school  Report,  but  more  especiiUly  in  the  annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  schools,  in  their  opinion,  were  not  so  good 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago— and  the  unspoken  inference  evidently  was  that  it  was 
in  part  owing  to  printed  reports  stuffed  full  of  reading  matter.  Eixoiiiii|^  aa  \  ^\ 
that  a  report  would  bo  expected  and  tieslred  at  the  towm  meeting,  X  ^tv^tki^  %  VtW. 
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tabaUr  tUtement  and  poitod  it  on  the  fide  of  (he  Hall .    Thif  waa  earefnilj  eatamlnad 
—I  preiame,  by  OTorj  peraon  preient,  and  did  not  take  up  the  preoioiiu  time,  nor  ia> 
tarrnpt  the  basioeff  of    the  meeting.     T'lero  is  no  doubt,  howorer,  bot  that  tha  Se* 
laetmen  reflect    the  sentiments    of    do  iDccnfiderablo    portion  of  the   commaniij. 
The  remark  is  often  made  that  the  ^boois  are  oot  eo  good  as  tbey  need  to  be, — thoobjeet 
being  to  throw  dvcredit  npon  the  reformatory  morements— pretty  mnch  at  aomo  peo- 

Ele  say,  that  more  liquor  ia  drank  now  than  formerly,  although  one  of  my  neighbors 
as  an  old  day  •book  of  1830.  whieb  contains  as  many  as  «even  charges  for.  mm  on  a 
■Ingle  page.  If  we  saooeed  in  obtaining  tpecificationa  of  inferiority  »they  generally  amoont 
to  these;  that  the  schools  are  not  so  ttUl,  and  that  the  teachers  do  not  «Aow  the  sohidars 
to  much  in  arithmetic  as  formerly.  People  do  not  take  into  oonsideration  the  faet  that 
"  in  those  days  "  such  a  thing  as  a  recitation  of  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  with  ezplaaa- 
tlona  and  operations  before  the  class  on  the  blackboard,  was  noTer  dreamed  of  ;  that 
there  were  no  classes  in  mental  arithmetic,  none  in  geography,  ani  scarcely  any  in 
grammar.  The  schools  of  this  town  are  not  half  as  large  as  they  were  when  those  now 
in  middle  life  were  scholars.  Then  it  was  thought  necenary  in  winter  to  haye  for  a 
teacher  a  man  who  was  strong  in  mind  and  muscle.  Aow,  it  is  sometimes  thought  a 
youog.  modest  and  inexperienoed  young  lady  at  a  price  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a 
week  will  answer  to  keep  the  winter  school.  When  such  a  one  is  brought  face  to  faee 
with  a  set  of  oyer-grown  semi-barbarians^  who  are  innoctnt  of  ererything  like  seatle- 
manlj  feeling,  it  is  not  strange  that  somebody  should  be  led  to  conclude,  from  what 
ha  oan  learn,  that  the  school  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  he  attended  forty  years  ago  in 
the  same  edifice.  Some  of  our  small  schools  on  the  hills  are  howeyer  modeli  of  good 
order,  quiet,  punctuality,  studiousness  and  proficiency.  I  should  desire  no  better 
fohool  tor  my  own  children,  fur  some  years  at  least,  than  I  hare  seen  in  this  town  the 
paat  winter. 

I  haye  yisited  nearly  all  the  schools  twice,  and  some  of  them  as  many  as  eight 
times  during  the  winter.  In  one  or  two  instances,  I  have  yisited  every  family  in  the 
diilriot;  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  almost  universal  dissatisfaction,  I  hare  adriaed 
the  teacher  to  leave,  even  if  I  believed  that  under  other  circumstances  he  would  do 
waU. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  parents  never  visit  the  schools,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  eon- 
elude  from  this  circumstance  that  they  take  no  interest.  Mothers  cannot  oonvenlant- 
ly  leave  home  or  get  about,  and  fathers,  to  use  their  own  expression,  **  feel  like  a  eat 
in  a  strange  garret,"  when  screwed  up  in  one  of  the  seats  ot  the  school  house.  Bat 
they  do  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  and  misfortune 
for  Superintendents,  Committees  and  Teachers  to  ignore  the  wishes,  opinions  and  even 
prejudices  of  parents  in  reference  to  their  schools. 

The  people  generally  acquiesce  in  tha  existing  school  law;  although  some  com- 
plain that  there  are  no  means  of  compe//.  nj  parents  to  send  in  their  own  districts — 
thereby  securing  to  the  district  a  greater  amount  of  money. 

Some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  school  honsea.  And 
I  notice  that  without  exception  the  schools  are  sapplied  with  a  plenty  of  good  wood 
suitably  prepared  and  sheltered.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  in  some  instaneea  apaoe 
ia  taken  for  a  wood-shed  which  is  needed  in  the  school-room.  The  Bible  or  Testament 
has  been  daily  read  in  nearly  all  the  schools.    Two  or  three  teachers,  while  pr  ifeaalng 

Seat  respect  for  the  Bible,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sabbath  school  and  the 
ma  are  the  most  appropriate  places  for  it.     I  have  simply  recommended  that  it  be 
naed. 

MOSES  BURBANK,  Ludlow. 


With  two  exceptions,  the  schools  in  this  town  have  been  satisfactory ;  aeveral  we 
may  eall  excellent,  two  or  three  indifferent,  and  others  of  a  higher  order.  We  hava 
but  two  sohools  wholly  supported  upiU  the  Orand  List.  In  my  intercourse  with  the 
paople  I  find  much  opposition  to  thus  supporting  our  sohools,  yet  there  are  many  advo- 
eatae  for  it.  I  think,  in  view  of  our  present  prospective  high  taxation,  wo  shall  find 
more  opposition  to  such  a  system  thin  there  would  have  t}een,  say  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  8th,  I  gave  you  an  account  of  an  unpleasant  difficulty 
In  district  Xo.  10.  It  seems  that  the  school  ha^l  never  been  wholly  supported  by  a  tax 
apon  the  Qrand  List;  but  after  the  teacher  for  the  winter  Term  had  been  hired  and  was 
ammt  oommenoing  her  tohool,  the  minority,  who  sent  nearly  all  the  children,  detar- 
ailB«d  that  It  ihoald  be,  while  the  mijority  wera  equally  determiaed  it  should  not;  the 
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retalt  wu^  tht  teacher  remained  all  winter  in  the  Mhool  honse  with  from  one  to  two 
fdholars.  This  may  seem  to  one  at  a  diftanoe,  to  be  a  olear  ease  demanding  a  law  to 
■apport  all  aohocli  noon  the  Qrand  Li«t,  yet  I  oan  hardly  think  so,  for  I  am  not  qnite 
•o  sure  thai  they  wonld  be  satisfied  with  that.  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  hare  a 
Stttnte  law  to  support  all  our  sohools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Q|prand  List,  but  rather  let 
•aoh  district  manage  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  The  Very  effort  which  the  poor 
will  have  to  make  to  echool  their  childien,  will  enhance  its  Taluo  to  them.  Whatorer 
is  of  Talue,  is  worth  striving  for. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  so  many  instances  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  ;  there 
ooold  have  been  no  necessity  for  it.  It  seems  that  it  was  mostly  inflicted  in  the  sum- 
mer schools— one  half  of  the  instances  being  in  one  district,  which  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  When  it  becomes  abfo- 
Intely  necessary  to  punish  (if  the  time  ever  does  come)  let  it  be  done  so  it  will  not  need 
repeating.  In  general,  the  cultivated  intellect,  kindly  feelings,  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  teacher  with  a  soul  gushing  forth  in  generous  love  for  his  pupils,  are 
sniBcient  to  melt  down  all  opposition  to  his  wishes.  Evidently,  such  are  the  teachers 
committees  should  engage.  The  fact  that  only  three  visits  by  committees  to  their 
sohools  have  been  made  in  town  the  past  year,  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  law  does  not  place  responsibility  enough  upon  the  Prudential  Committee.  Do 
not  committees  generally  think  that  the  duties  are  so  far  taken  from  them  that  they 
care  little  for  what  is  left  them  to  do  ? 

llie  statistics  which  I  have  given  are  not  in  all  cases  quite  correct  for  the  reason 
that  the  district  clerks  are  most  sadly  remiss  in  their  duty.  Their  Registers  are  incor- 
eot — done  in  a  bungling  manner;  and  at  the  time  the  selectmen  divided  the  public 
money,  March  25th,  but  few  of  the  Registers  were  returned  and  Lad  t ^  be  sent  after. 
This  ought  not  to  be  so. 

In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  I  have  found  but  little  difficulty  thus 
far — not  more  than  two  but  were  very  well  qualified  indeed. 

We  have  two  or  three  good  school  houses,  while  several  are  utterly  unfit  for  their 
purpose.  One  school  house  I  found  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill — the  most  bleak  and 
windy  place  in  the  whole  district.  It  was  a  raw  windy  day  in  May.  The  day  before 
had  been  rainy,  and  without  any  wood-shed  everything  combustible  was  thoroughly 
soaked.  One  little  urchin  stood  over  the  ^tove  trying  in  vain  to  kindle  a  fiie,  while 
twenty-five  little  darlings  "blue  as  a  whet-stone,"  shivering,  were  ''ranged  around;" 
and  such  a  chattering  ot  teeth  !  One  unacquainted  with  a  Vermont  school  house  might 
have  thought  them  »ll  the  children  of  <<Harry  Gill." 

EDWIn  S.  JACKMAN,  Pomfret. 


Extract  from  my  report  made  to  the  town.  ''I  consider  the  schools  of  this  town 
during  the  past  year  av  a  gener  il  thing  very  profitable.  A  few  oa^es  of  dissatisfaotlon 
have  oeeurred  (as  there  always  have  and  I  presume  always  will,  so  long  as  men  act 
from  different  motive»)  yet  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  serious  disturbance. 

The  teachers  generally  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  well  qualified  for  their  po- 
sitions, many  having  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  Those  teaching  the 
winter  schools  had  taught  an  average  of  some  nine  terms  each.  I  think  the>  have  all 
labored  faithfully,  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  met,  has  been  as  good  Apon 
an  average,  as  one  might  reasonably  expect.  The  attendance  has  not  been  as  good  as 
it  might  have  been.  1  can  see  no  good  reason  why  more  than  one*third  of  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  should  be  absent  from  school  each  day.  It  does  a  scholar  but  very 
little  good  to  go  to  school  now  and  then  a  day,  while  it  does  the  school  a  potuivt  injury. 
This  is  a  fault  with  our  sohools,  which  the  teacher  slone  cannot  remedy.  The 
parent*  must  attend  to  it.  It  is  poor  policy  to  hire  a  laborer  and  furnish  him  with 
meaM  for  doing  less  than  two  thiras  of  a  day's  work  each  day;  yet  this  is  exactly  tht 
ease  with  several  of  our  schools. 

Did  scholars  realise  the  difference  in  the  progress  made  by  scholars  who  attend 
puneiaally  and  those  who  do  not,  I  am  sure  the  school  Registers  would  present  a 
diffsrent  appearance. 

CHARLES  C.  BUCK,  Rtadmg. 


I  refer  yon  to  my  report  to  the  town,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  yon . 
Vrom  want  of  time  and  a  pressure  of  engagements,  I  can  add  but  little.    Tht 
Btgiiten  art  Ttry  well  kept  by  tht  teaohen,  but  the  Disteriot  QV«ckji  «m  m^t^  ^^V 
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eient  in  Ui«ir  raUmu.  For  enaiikle,  one  R«gisUr  ihi«  j%mx  is  wiiko«l  IIm  bum  of 
th«  Cl«k,  uietrtliled  by  a  Juiiiee,  and  many  of  the  blanks  uBtllad.  Anotbv,  l«i 
dafaetiTt,  is  nnecriifiad  by  a  JosUee,  and  the  Clerk's  name  is  bo4  gfren.  8«dh  dis- 
trkts  are  not  legally  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pnblie  money,  bat  still  they  obtain  it. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the.  Seleetmen  to  set  this  matter  right,  so  that  a  derk  who  does 
not  try  to  do  his  dnty,  woald  nerer  do  the  like  again.  I  intend  to  bring  this  snbjeet 
before  the  town  next  year. 

I  find  it  diifiealt  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers.    One  whom  I  rtjeeted,  plead 
the  fact  that  he  had  tanght  fonr  winters  under  other  Superintendents,  and  finally,  at  a 
second  hearing,  I  licens^  him,  but  only  because  he  had  comwunced  his  school.    He 
ought  not,  howcTcr,  to  haTC  had  a  license,  and  yet  he  will  probably  say  next  year  that 
I,  as  well  as  others,  have  endorsed  him.    Another  obstacle  is,  many  of  the  appUeaats 
lire  in  town  and  luaye  numerous  relatives,  and  if  one  should  be  rejected,  the  ^perin- 
iMident  would  probably  find  that  he  had  «<woke  up  a  hornet's  nest."   Some  teadicrs  are 
Tcry  good  in  one  department,  and  by  that  get  a  reputation,  while  exceedingly  deficient 
in  other  things.    Last  winter  we  had  a  teacher  who  is  first  rate  in  books,  but  in  fovera- 
meni  he  can  do  nothing.    The  poorer  teachers,  howeyer,  are  dropping  off,  and  cease  lo 
apply  under  the  license  system,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  progress  in  our 
schools.    The  town  is  taking  more  interest  in  the  subject, — is  anxious  to  hare  the  re- 
ports printed,  and  would  be  glad  to  haye  the  law  well  administered.     Ton  will  per- 
ceiye  that  only  one  teacher  undertook  to  go  through  his  school  without  a  license,  and 
he  learned  a  lesson  from  it  which  ke  will  not  forget. 

The  schools  are  not  visited,  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  parents.  This  is  the 
greatest  lack,  I  think.  Even  the  Prudential  Committees  do  not  often  see  the  schools. 
The  only  yisiton ,  in  some  cases,  are  the  Superintendent  and  the  personal  friends  ni  the 
teacher,  many  or  all  of  whom  reside  without  the  district. 

CTKUS  B.  DRAKE,  ISbyc/lea. 


Though  the  education  of  the  young — its  system  and  practice — ^ii  not  all  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  best  good  of  the  rising  generation,  yet  I  find,  from  year  to  year,  a  yery 
decided  improyement  in  the  instruction  and  goyemment  of  our  common  schools,  aaid 
in  the  interest  awakaned  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  in  the  community.    Our  teachers 
as  a  general  thing,  are  better  qualified  than  formerly ;  they  are  more  systematic  and 
thorough  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  in  the  enlightening  and  training  of  youth- 
ful minds  entrusted  to  their  care;  and  the  scholars  are  taught  more  clearly  the  first 
principles  of  book  knowledge,  and  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  ednoated  in  our 
district  schools.    One  great  &ult  in  this  town,  if  nowhere  else,  has  been  a  too  great 
neglect  of  the  first  principles  of  good  scholarship,  the  fundamental  branches  of  educa- 
tion.   The  different  sounds  of  the  letters,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  art  of 
correct  reading  and  spelling,  haye  been  too  much,  not  to  say  shamefully  overlooked 
both  by  the  teacher  and  the  taught.   They  have  jumped  oyer  the  foundation  stene— the 
spelling  book— on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  science,  that  they  might  gain  a 
quicker  sight  and  a  higher  view  ot  objects  above  and  beyond  them.    They  expect  to 
build  a  house  by  beginning  at  the  top,  while  an  edifice,  to  be  durable,  must  always 
have  a  good  foundation.    In  former  years,  in  some  of  our  schools,  the  science  of  figures 
or  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  that  not  mental,  but  with  slate  and  pendl,  was 
about  all  the  children  wished  to  understand.    And  many  of  the  parents  seemed  to  up* 
hold  them  in  such  a  course.     This  has  led  some  to  oppose  a  change  in  the  old  manner 
of  instruction,  and  to  find  fault  with  the  school  law  of  the  Sute  and  especially  with 
the  office  and  power  of  town  Superintendents.    After  all,  I  am  happy  to  eay  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  all  our  common  schools  the  past  year.    May  they 
go  on  to  perfection.    Still  we  have  two  evils  to  contend  with  ia  our  schools,  whi<& 
hinder  their  usefulness.    The  first  is,  as  most  of  our  districts  are  small  in  numbers, 
they  think  they  must  have  young  and  inexperienced,  and  last,  not  least,  cheap  teachersji 
so  as  to  lengthen  out  the  term  of  school.    Secondly:  they  have  not  sufficient  regard  to 
the  moral  qualifications  of  those  they  employ  as  instructors.    Our  dearest  teachersa 
wlio  possess  good  moral  characters,  are  found  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end;  they  exert 
the  best  influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  thoie  around  them,  and  have 
proTed  themselves,  by  their  works,  the  most  capable  and  efficient  teachers  in  our  dis- 
trict schools  in  Sharon.    May  they  be  everywhere  desired,  and  greatly  multiplied 
throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

PHILETUS  CLARK,  Sharon. 
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Mj  lUiiaiiMl  retarnB  are,  in  aeverftl  pArtioalUi,  but  an  approximation  to  tho 
truth.  Teachers,  gecerally,  hare  kept  their  Regiiters  well,  though  I  have  noticed 
two  or  three  aerioua  errors  in  giving  the  average  dailj  attendanoe.  But  the  district 
olerks  have  done  their  part  very  imperfectly,  most  of  them,  and  I  hare  had  to  guess 
at  the  answers  to  some  of  the  most  important  questions.  The  olerks  do  not  seem  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  statistics.  How  can  a  thoughtful, 
well-informed  man  esteem  them  lightly  ?  It  is  a  mystery  to  me.  One  question  is 
generally  answered  by  the  clerks, viz:  "How  much  money  was  raised  on  the  Grand 
last  T*  The  districts,  generally,  haye  the  sloTcnly  habit  of  applying  the  public  money 
to  the  support  of  the  schools  for  the  year  that  is  past,  and  of  voting  to  raise  money 
enough  on  the  Qrand  List  to  pay  the  balance,  consequently  no  one  knows  how  much  U 
raised  on  the  Grand  List  till  after  the  distribution  of  the  public  money.  This  is  a 
very  unbusiness-Uke  way  of  doing  business.  The  public  money  of  this  spring  should 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  returns  from  the  fractional  districts  have  been  of  but  little  use  to  me.  I 
would  suggest  your  giving  fuller  directions  in  the  Registers,  to  both  teachers  and 
clerks,  in  regard  to  their  duties  in  such  cases. 

Our  Bchoolhouses  are  most  of  them  very  poor,  and  as  for  apparatus,  we  have  none 
except  blackboards.  We  have  too  many  ilatTleia,  and  several  of  the  schools  are  too 
small  to  be  very  profitable. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  whole  expense  of  schools  being  defrayed  by  a  tax 
on  the  Grand  List.  To  me,  it  seems  tbo  self-evident  a  proposition  to  need  argument. 
It  would  indeed  need  argument  with  people  living  under  medisBval  depotUun  and 
darkness.  It  is  a  proposition  which  is  included  in  the  general  proposition,  that  the 
people  shall|govem. 

What  is  most  needed  in  this  town,  is  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law, 
and  a  more  thoughtful  and  loving  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  Generally, 
ignorance  of  the  law,  and  of  the  whole  subject  of  common  school  education,  is  the 
cause  of  the  chief  opposition  to  the  law  and  to  those  improvements  which  the  friends 
of  the  cause  are  trying  to  bring  about.  Your  lectures,  sir,  are  the  most  powerful 
means  of  arousing  and  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  Give  us  as 
many  of  them  as  you  can. 

MOSI^  MARSTON,  Stochhridgt, 


I  think  there  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  in  several  of  the 
districts  in  town.  In  one,  they  have  built  a  new  house  the  past  season,  at  a  cost  of 
$600,  and  it  would  be  well  for  others  to  follow  their  exankple,  as  the  houses  are  whollv 
unfit  for  use.  But  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  town,  there  seems  to  be  not  much 
interest  in  the  education  of  tho  children. 

We  have  held  teachers'  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  town  during  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  pertaining  to  our  schools,  and  have  tried  hard  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  teachers  and  parents.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  well  attend- 
ed, and  at  others  not  a  single  parent  was  to  be  seen.  Teachers  were  much  interested, 
and  we  have  had  better  teachers  and  better  schools  during  the  past  winter  than  at  any 
other  time  since  my  official  connection  with  the  same.  The  disposition  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  hire  poorly  qualified  teachers  because  they  could  be  obtained  cheaper,  has 
been  a  serious  annoyance  to  me,  and,  I  think,  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  our 
stdiools.  I  have  adopted  as  .high  a  standard  of  qualifications  at  the  examination  of 
teachers,  as,  in  my  opinion,  was  necessary,  and  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  grant 
certificates  in  a  number  of  instances,  which  has  occasioned  some  opposition,  as  has  also 
my  report  of  those  schools  that  I  considered  failures.  We  need  thoroughly  qualified 
earnest,  wide-awake  teachers,  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  scholars;  and  we 
must  have  such  teachers  or  our  schools  will  suffer. 

JUSTUS  DARTT,  WeatheniUld. 


The  subject  of  suitable  schoolhouses  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Weston. 
The  public  began  to  consider  the  matter  some  five  years  ago.  The  superior  condition 
ot  those  school  bavins  neat,  convenient,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  houses,  became 
so  apparent  to  every  observer  that  most  districts  saw  the  importance  of  repairing  or 
building  anew ;  and  so  rapidly  has  this  reformation  gone  forward,  that  only  five  o 
the  old  houses  are  left,  and  these,  five  years  ago,  were  the  best  in  town.  I  think, 
during  the  coming  summer,  a  portion  of  the  remaining  five  wlU  b\i«^  V&iaVc  ^Aii^tX^ki 
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•ppftrtl,  pat  on  a  nmi  whlU  drera,  and  be  lit  eompamoni  lor  tkair  tidy  looking 
Miiibbori.  Two  otw  Mhoolhoutes  liETo  bera  built  during  (he  past  Tear.  OiieanHt, 
eonrenieni,  pleattnt  honie,  in  one  of  our  imalloct  districu.  It  is  an  oraaacat  to  tbs 
dlfttrict,  and  rcfleeta  muob  erodit  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  other  is  a  large  and  beaa- 
iifal  ttrneture,  in  the  Tillage,  built  at  a  eost  of  $4,000.  This,  with  its  inriliBg  aipeet 
aad  neeesfarj  appliances,  will  yield  to  the  stockholders  a  greater  intertsi  than  fix 
pCT  cent. 

Z.  Q.  HARRINOTOX,  We 


The  responsibility  resting  upon  parents  and  guardians  cannot  be  over-esiiniated; 
jet  eeeBingly,  but  fe#  feel  the  importance  of  their  dnty.  They  but  little  realise  thst 
a  careless  iadiiferenoe  on  their  partis  yery  soon  felt  by  the  child.  Children  are  erea- 
tores  of  imitation ;  their  minds  are  shaped  by  eurroundiog  influences.  Too  many  but 
little  realize  this  fact  or  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  its  results,  or  but  little  appreciate 
the  Importence  of  edocation. 

Our  eehools  can  never  occupy  the  position  they  ought  until  parents  and  guavdiaas 
are  more  thoroughly  arouied  to  their  importance,  and  manifest  a  deeper  ioterest  in 
tfaeir  welfare.  Let  their  interest  be  as  thoroughly  awakened  upon  this  subject,  as  it 
Is  in  the  ImproTcment  of  their  herds  and  flocks  and  an  impetus  will  soon  be  given  that 
will  malie  toe  tireen  Mountain  State  a  l>eaooi|  light  t)  the  world.  Let  there  be  a 
hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.  Let  the  teachers  be  aided  and  sustained 
in  their  arduous  labors  by  a  manifest  interest  shown  by  an  occasional  visit  to  their 
sehocis,  speaking  encouraging  words  to  both  teachers  and  scholars,  showing  both  by 
precept  and  example  their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  When  the  parent 
is  asked  f  o  get  a  new  book  In  order  perhaps  to  class  the  scholars  more  properl  j»  the 
the  scholar  should  not  i>e  told  that  the  old  book  is  good  enough, — it  is  such  as  the  older 
ones  used,  and  you  mutt  use  it,  even  if  you  have  to  recite  alone.  Such  things  enbar 
rasf  both  teacher  and  scholar  and  destroy  much  value  of  the  school.  Much  depends  npo  i 
tlie  proper  classing  of  scholars  in  order  to  awaken  an  interest.  There  are  too  many 
clasees  lo  schools  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  In  consequence  of  having  too  many 
k'\utiB  of  text  books.  There  is  more  interest  in  a  class  of  several  than  where  there  is 
but  one  In  the  class.  Competition  is  the  life  of  business,  and  is  visible  in  school.  In 
a  soh'X'l  properly  classed  you  see  a  greater  interest,  other  things  being  equal,  than  in 
'a  school  where  but  little  attention  is  given  to  this  suojest;  it  is  usually  seen  in  a  more 
punctual  attendance,  consequently  the  greater  interest.  Teachers  have  more  time^to 
devote  to  each  class  in  illustrations  which  make  recitations  more  interesting. 

D.  F.  HEMBNWAT,    Wat  Wmdsor. 


Having  bad  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  schools  in  town,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  me  to  accurately  compare  their  current  prosperity  with  their  condiiionin  the 
pait;  but  from  such  acquaintance  and  observation  as  I  have  been  able  tu  mike,  it 
seems  evident  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  town  are  feeling  and  manifesting  an  in- 
ereased  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  public  schools. 

The  present  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  is  much  too  low,  and  should  be 
raised  and  rigidly  too  :  and  I  fear  that  Superintendents  have  often  erred  on  the  side 
of  too  great  lenity,  in  the  somewhat  delicate  and  responsible  duty.of  examining  and 
lieensing  teachers.  The  standard  of  excellence  among  our  teachers  can  only  be  raised 
by  insisting  upon  more  rigid  examination.  No  teacher  should  be  employed  who  is 
not  competent  to  understand  and  realise  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  him,  and 
that  every  impression  that  he  makes  upon  the  youthful  mind  is  forming  and  modify- 
ing a  character  for  all  coming  time,  and  that  the  effect  of  wrong  impressions  can  never 
be  wholly  eradicated. 

More  oircumspection  should  be  observed  by  Prudential  Committees  :  they  should 
make  competency  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  Too  Lttle  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  appointment  of  Prudential  Committees,  for  they  are  executive  officers 
under  our  statute  of  large  powers  and  almost  unlimited  discretion,  and  should  be  fully 
qualified  to  Judge  of  the  competency  of  teachers,  and  should  frequently  inspect  the 
schools  committed  to  their  care.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Prudential  Committees  in  this 
town  have  wholly  neglected  their  duties  in  not  visiting  the  schools  under  their  super* 
pervisioa  during  tlie  past  year. 

WM.  McCOLLOM,  Woodttock. 
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Such  is  the  most  autkentio  and  reliablo  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  sdiools  as  derived  from  the  official  returns  of  the  teadiers  and  dis- 
trict clerks.  And  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  entire  accuracy  has  not 
heexk  attained,  it  is  hopeful  that  the  returns  for  the  last  year  are  much 
more  correct  than  were  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  importance  of 
accurate  statistical  knowledge  is,  as  yet,  so  inadequately  appreciated,that 
officials,  who  !  are  required  by  law  to  make  statistical  returns  are  not 
willing  to  give  the  necessary  attention  and  labor. 

But  a  decided  improvement  is  evident  in  regard  to  school  statistics, 
both  from  the  returns  themselves,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendents. The  almost  uniform  tenor  of  the  reports  quoted,  shows  that 
the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duties  in  regard  to  keeping  the  Kegis* 
ters  much  more  faithfully  and  intelligently  than  ever  before.  And  the 
&iiure8  and  inaccuracies  that  are  complained  of  arise  from  the  neglect  of 
the  district  clerks  mainly*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  years  pass,  the 
manifeit  usefulness  of  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
and  necessities  of  our  schools,  will  so  far  correct  the  prevalent  indifference 
of  the  public  mind  as  to  make  it  disgraceful  for  any  official  to  omit  or 
neglect  his  duties  in  this  direction ;  and  thus  alone  can  the  evil  be  cured. 

Such  reports  given  by  the  men  specially  appointed  to  the  local  su-* 
penrision  of  the  schools,  furnish  the  most  minute  and  reliable  materials 
for  a  general  view  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
at. large,  and,  on  that  account  are  of  much  greater  value  than  is  common^ 
ly  nipposed. 

Leaving  all  comment  upon  these  reports  for  a  subsequent  portion  of 
the  report,  1  hero  insert  the  statistical  summary  for  the  State^  a  refers 
eiKse  to  which  will  give  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  cor« 
reotness  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Saperintendents  as  above  quoted 


STATISTICAL  AGGREGATE  FOR  1862. 


Number  of  heads  of  families,  57,200 

"  children  between  4  and  18  89,599 

'*        *<  weeks  of  school  by  male  teadiers,  14,500 

"        «  weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers,  51,065 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  $62,512 

"        "       "       "  female        «*  $101,400 

*•     paid  board  of  teachers,  $69, 560 

"       '*    for  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  $28,067 

"       "      "  erecting  school  houses,  $54,019 

«       ((      ti  repairing  school  houses,  $13,859 

••     Public  money  distributed  March  1861,  $105,166 

•«     raised  on  Grand  List,  $117,318 

**    raised  on  the  scholar,  $21,670 

"     Wages,  Board  &  Fuel,  $251,261 
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the  precedliDg  year  is  required  in  order  to  a  ftiU  peroeption  of  its  real 
bearing  and  true  rignificance. 

Bat  before  taking  such  saryej  and  collation,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
can  to  mind  the  extent  to  which  our  state  in  common  with  others  has 
been  disturbed  and  shaken  by  the  tremendous  convulsion  of  our  nation 
that  is  threatening  its  very  existence.  Every  one  of  the  great  interests 
of  society,  outside  of  the  schools,  has  been  jeopardized,  and  most  have 
been  seriously  injured,  by  an  almost  total  engrossment  of  the  public  mind 
in  matters  pertaining  to  an  actual  struggle  lor  national  unity  certainly, 
and  perhaps  for  national  life.  Hence,  if  a  survey  of  the  statistics  should 
ascertain  only  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the  school8,and  of  attendance  upon 
them,  proportional  to  the  very  perceptible  abatement  of  prosperity  in 
every  other  direction,  we  have  no  special  cause  of  discouragement  with 
regard  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  But  if,  on  the  othor 
hftnd,  the  statistics  should,  upon  careful  examination,  reveal  a  steady  and 
progressive  improvement  in  Uie  most  prominent  and  important  directions, 
there  would  be  manifest  ground  for  encouragement  and  a  rational  hope- 
fulness. 

With  this  precaution,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  statbtics, 
grouped  in  reference  to  the  common  and  leading  topics  of  general  educa- 
tioiial  interest. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  4  AND  18. 

The  number  of  children  reported  for  the  last  year  as  between  four 
and  eighteen  is  89,599,  while  for  the  preceding  year,  tne  number  reported 
was  85,892.    Here  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  last  year  of  3,707, 
which,  if  it  could  be  relied  on  as  indicating  an  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  children,  would  be  very  gratifying.     But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  apparent  difference  is  caused  by  a  greater  accuracy  in 
taking  the  list  for  the  last  year.     Too  little  care  has  been  habitually 
given  to  the  taking  of  an  accurate  annual  census  of  the  children  of  the 
oommonwealth,   for  its  importance  has  not  been  generally  perceived. 
While  it  is  a  commonplace  remark,  that  the  multitudes  of  its  healthy 
and  happy  children  are  the  truest  indicators  of  the  general  prosperity 
aad  capacity  of  a  free  State,   it  has  not  been  equally  evident  that  a  re- 
liable census  of  these  children,  in  forcibly  presenting  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  involved,  is  a  potent  instrumentality  in  effecting  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  schools  that  are  to  determine  the  culture,  capacity  and 
character  of  each  successive  generation. 

DURATION  OF  THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  year  last  past,  there  have  been  sustained  14,500  weeks  of 
school  under  male  teadiers  and  5l,065  weeks  under  female  teachers, 
while  daring  the  previous  year,  were  sustamed  15,950  weeks  of  school  by 
male  and  48,798  weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers. 

The  difference  between  the  two  years  is  well  worthy  of  more  than  a 
mere  passing  notice.    When  we  recall   the  prevalent  alarm  and  distress 
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of  the  past  year  and  the  unusoal  demands  that  were  inevitably  and  im- 
peratively made  upon  the  pecuniary  means  of  every  patriotic  individual 
and  every  community,  together  with  the  general  stagnation  of  most  kinds 
of  business,  we  cannot  avoid  surprise  at  the  above  results.  It  not  only 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable,  in  view  of  existing  circumstances,  to 
have  expected  evidence  of  a  decided  diminution  of  the  duration  of  the 
schools,  but  it  would  scarcely  have  been  reasonable  to  have  anticipated 
any  other  result.  And  yet  we  find  that  while  in  1860-61  ^there  were 
64,748  weeks  of  school  sustained  in  the  aggregate,  there  were  65,565 
weeks  of  school  in  the  aggregate  sustained  in  the  year  1861 — 62,  leaving 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  last  year  of  8 17  weeks.  This  is  a  result  as 
gratifying  as  unexpected,  and  its  significance  is  enhanced  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  many  districts  have  discovered  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  money  upon  the  average  instead  of  the  aggregate 
attendance,  does  not  conduce  to  the  prolongation  of  the  sessions  of  the 
schools,  although  it  does  directly  and  effectively  promote  r^ularity  of  at- 
tendance. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHEBS. 

A  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  male  and  female  teachers  has 
been  gradually  occurring  during  the  few  years  last  past,  and  the  number 
of  female  teachers  has  been  steadily  increasing,  while  that  of  male 
teachers  has  correspondingly  diminished.  A  variety  of  causes  have 
operated  to  make  this  change  more  marked  during  the  last  year.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs  has  closed  many  of  the  Western 
Schools  that  had  been  taught  by  female  teachcriS  from  the  East,  and  a 
large  proportion  oi  loyal  female  teachers  have  been  driven  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  thus  the  supply  of  female  teachers  has  been  unusu- 
ally large,  and  has,  of  course,  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  female 
teachers  in  our  schools. 

Another  cause  has  contributed  powerfully  to  this  end,  and  it  is 
one  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  male  teachers  of  the  State. 
No  vocation  in  the  State  has  given  more  reliable  evidence  of  devoted  and 
patriotic  attachment  to  the  country  than  have  the  Teachers  of  Vermont, 
and  no  class  of  men  have  been  or  are  now  more  largely  represented  in 
the  national  army.  The  Second  Vermont  Kegiment,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  inteUigent  teacher  therein  enrolled,  had  more  than  two  hun- 
dred teachers  in  its  ranks,  and  large  numbers  of  our  teachers  have  joined 
every  regiment  that  has  lefl  the  State.  Truly  this  is  a  record  of  which 
every  friend  of  Education  may  well  be  proud.  A  comparative  scarcity 
of  male  teachers  has  resulted  from  this  unusual  draft,  which  has  increased 
the  proportion  of  female  teachers. 

Thb  proportion  has  also  been  gradually  increasing  from  a  growing 
oonviction  that  female  teachers  were  better  adapted  to  give  instruction  to 
•U  primary  schools,  from  their  greater  aptitude  to  the  management  and 
eontrol  of  young  children. 

There  were  15,050  weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers  in  I860 — 61 
and  only  14,500  weeks  in  1861—62.    In  1860—61  there  were  48,798 
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weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers,  while  in  1861 — 62  there  were  51»065 
weeks.  In  other  words  there  were  1450  weeks  less  of  school  by  male 
teachers,  and  2267  more  by  femalo  teachers  in  the  school  year  last  past 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  making  a  proportionate  increase  of  female 
schools  of  8717  weeks. 

WAGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  topic  is  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  and  needs  attention 
in  order  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  facts  already 
cited. 

The  amounts  of  money  paid  for  the  wages  of  teachers  during  the 
last  school  year  were  as  follows :  Wages  of  males  $62,512,  wages  of  fe* 
males  $101,400.  For  the  preceding  year  the  amounts  were,  for' males 
8r0,666  and  for  females  $97,198.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  /^ 
wages  paid  male  teachers  duriug  the  last  school  year  was  less  by  $8,154 
than  it  was  during  the  year  before,  while  the  amount  paid  femalo  teachers 
was  greater  by  $4,202. 

Ihus  the  aggregate  amounts  paid  for  the  wages  of  teachers  in       a 
the  two  last  years  respectively  were  as  follows  :  in  1^60 — 61,  $167,864  ^f 
and  in  1861 — 62,  $163,912;  showing  that  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for   ^ 
wages  to  teachers  during  the  last  year  was  less  by  $3,952  than  the 
amount  pa13  during  the  previous  year. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  1860 — 61  was  $17,72  perc^ 
month  ;  in  the  last  year  it  has  been  $17,24,  showing  a  diminution  of  48 
cents.    The  average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  1860 — 61  was  $7,96, 
and  in  ISGl — 62  it  was  $7,92,  showing  a  diminution  of  four  cents  per 
month.  f 

Hence,  in  the  first  place,  the  r  j  Juction  of  wages  is  very  slight,  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  injury  worked  by  the  war  to  every  other  leading 
interest  may  be  called  exceedingly  small,  much  less  than  could  reasona* 
bly  have  been  anticipated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  wages  of  male  teachers  have  diminished  more 
than  the  wages  of  females.  This  is  a  hopeful  indication,  for  the  great 
disparity  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  has  not  been  very 
creditable  to  the  general  sense  of  justice  and  right.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  assign  any  good  reason  for  permitting  the  sex  of  the  teacher  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  wages  which  the  teacher  whether  good  or  bad,  should  re- 
ceive. A  good  school  is  of  priceless  value,  who  ever  the  teacher ;  and 
an  inferior  school  is  dear  at  any  price,  to  which  ever  sex  the  teacher  may 
happen  to  belong.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  evidence  during  the  last  year,  as 
hitherto,  that  public  sentiment  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  discontinuing 
a  distinction  that  is  founded  in  injustice. 

It  also  appears  from  the  statistics,  that  while  schools  have  been  sus- 
tained during  the  past  year  for  817  weeks  more  than  during  the  previous 
year,  there  has  been  paid  for  wages  of  teachers,  an  amount  of  money 
less  by  the  sum  of  $3,952.  Thus  is  furnished  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  employment  of  female  teachers  to  a  greater  proportional  extent  that 
deserves,  and  is  cjuite  l^ely  to  have,  grei^t  weight  with  thQ  public  mind, 


6< 
..    t  0.^:1  ii»i.i  <rb3oi?  uujrht  l»v  female?  compare  favora- 

.*-**..-/      I   .^:'a-..  c-:    the  reports  of  the  Superintendeate 

.>    ^  •••*.    »  .-    !0.-^w.  iLat,  I'V  the  uniform  drift  of  reports 

^.  .    .         •!•    ^;A:■..  iht  g.:"hools  ol*  the  past  rear  hare  been 

>«^  ..    a^'i  usi!-'-.     Tr-is"  fact  is  panieuiarly  noticed  in 

.     ••-.i-:s   iD.i  at  tht  samv   time  it  appears  that  a  much 

.....    ..'11. ;  :c../ne^^  has  "t'ven  i-m ployed  than  ever  before 

.^^    .  ^^.v  >.     Or  :::  other  words,  it  is  shown  that  during 

.    .     V.   .  : ;.;  mu/n  lonzer  ^e^^ioLsof  >chools  than  have  been 

. ;,. .   j^  -  .V  -.:v.  .-^n  pr.'^pc  rt  ion  c=f  fern  ale  teachers  has  been  em- 

.    ."N  >.o..\  >  t>  i  Trhoie  have  be-?n  unusually  successful ;  and 

,  ^    .>.-  %J.-.    \>^'.:.*  hivo  K-en  attaiut'd  not  onlv  without  anv  addi- 

%v  -^«   >  it  a  dim:n:*hei  expense. 


>CIIOi»L    HOrSE>. 

v^vxiv.  .J.  '.'  :.-:  :he  ortviion  c:'  *.ho:'l  houses  of  §44.  017  was 

...    .^»     u  ^vAT  I  >•-»'» — ol  ;  2!il  it  i*  a  remarkable  fact  that  during; 

s.'       0-.  •.\>:wi:h>tanJini:  a  pressure  of  public  and  individual 

w<^»MXMv  aiiik'.vwu  tor  many  years,  the  amount  reported  as  expended 

..x»!v'u  j:"  >ch*vi  houses  is  j^54,«.»r.*.  l»einir  an  excess  over  the  ex- 

...     .    .  \o  v'.vN  ious  vear  cf  ;?l*.4^.*l!.     This  reveals  a  state  of  facts 

>    v.v»v    i^»jvrul  than  ciMild  have  U-en  antieipate«J. 

'N«.   .K-  o::C'.tui£Jition  of  the  Board  the  subjeei  of  school  houses  and 

.«jViUiJ5  bearing  which  they  have  upon  the  condition  of  the 

i..«eS.vii  made  the  most  prominent  topics  of  attention  and  dis- 

,,.  »  «i  «o«lKiIy  so.     And  this  was  the  case  before  the  organization 

.»,   :*\\iivi      In  oiher  states,  whenever  an  orj^anized  effort  has  been  in- 

^«..%  v\l  lor  iho  improvement  of  the  schools,  the  one  topic  that  has  first 

.yv.^v*  ^h%>  ;*Ueiiiiou  of  all  i*oucemed  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  or 

.5i*..»  .\  isKjuu\sl  to  sug^^st  measures  of  improvement,  has  been  that  of 

\^K^»u  lu  ISi4G  our  exiH}llent  State  Superintendent,  the  late  liov. 
'^v^>M»  ^uJkJis>  Uisi  first  Koport  to  the  Legislature,  he  finds  this  matter  of 
x^^s^  hoUM'ii  prtvitnitiu^  itself  and  demanding  immediate  and  thorough 
iii«^^M»u4i .  Mid  ho  U!&eai  tho  following  langtiage. 

*  '|Hiv»  \H4kdilioii  of  M*hool  houses  has  so  extensive  and  important  a 
Vi^ui^  u|H4k  Iho  iHmdiciou  of  the  schools  themselves,  not  only  in  regard 
t^  iiKo  wutfitU  »iid  health  of  pupils,  but  in  regard  to  their  progress  in 
•%vA^uku^  mihI  ovoii  tho  formation  of  their  moral  character,  that  it  is 
•l^*4M^^  pu'por  til  advert  ((» this  topic  here.  It  might  occur  to  any  one 
»H  Uii^oUi^  through  \\w  State,  that  our  school  houses  are  almost  uniformly 
ui^^k  Ui  4U  uuiiiloiVAtiiig  !ind  unsuitable  spot,  and  that  the  buildings 
A^^m^iUtM  Uhi  goitoiMll,\  exhibit  an  unfavorable,  and  even  repulsive  as- 
k^vv^  ^  ^^^  ^*>  ^^^'^'^IS  Mtiiio  Hcense  totbo  imagination  it  might  be  supposed 
^W^^  uiiVwUhMUiidiug  (hoir  luoatiou  and  external  aspect  were  so  forbid- 
ilua.  |(i|i  (iiMiml  HppoiiramHt  would  be  more  cheerful  and  pleasant,  or  at 
^3^§|  Ihn  MtTall|^*mlnlt  and  i*om(truction  within  would  be  comforta> 
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bly  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  the  school  house  was  intended  to  fulfil. 
But  an  actual  inspection  of  by  &r  the  greatest  number  of  the  sdiool 
houses  in  the  State,  by  County  Superintendents,  discloses  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  ordinarily  the  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior,  or 
if  possible  is  still  worse.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  buildings 
throughout  the  State  must  be  set  down  as  in  a  miserable  condition.  The 
melancholy  fact  is  established  by  the  concurrent  report  of  all  our  County 
Superintendents,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  State  they  are,  as  a  class, 
altogether  unsuited  to  their  high  purposes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  them 
are  located  upon  the  line  of  the  highway  ;  and  as  the  geographical  era* 
ter  of  the  district  usually  determines  their  situation,  aside  from  the  rela- 
tion with  the  road,  it  is  a  rare  chance  that  one  is  not  placed  in  an  ex- 
posed, unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  spot.  In  some  cases,  especially  in 
villages,  their  location  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  worth,  or  rather 
by  the  ux>rMess7iess  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  that  being  se- 
lected which  is  of  the  least  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Seldom  or 
never  do  we  sec  our  school  houses  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubbery,  to 
seive  the  purpose  which  they  might  serve  so  well,  that  of  delighting  the 
eye,  gratifying  the  taste,  and  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort,  by 
Welding  from  the  scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  breaking  the  bleak 
winds  of  winter.  And  from  buildings  thus  situated  and  thus  exposed, 
pupils  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  for  their  sports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses still  more  indispensable.  What  better  results  could  be  expected 
under  such  a  system  than  that  our  **  girls  should  become  hoydens  and  our 
boys  blackguards  ?"  Indeed  it  would  be  a  happy  event,  if  in  no  case  re- 
sults stUl  more  melancholy  and  disastrous  than  this  were  realized. 

**  But  this  notice  of  ordinary  deficiencies  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  error  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  school  houses.  In  some 
cases  they  are  brought  into  close  connection  with  positive  nuisances.  In 
a  case  which  has  fallen  under  the  Superintendent's  own  personal  observa- 
tion, one  side  of  the  school  house  forms  part  of  the  fence  of  a  hog-yard, 
into  which,  during  the  summer  the  calves  from  an  extensive  dairy  estab- 
lishment have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time  (disgusting  and  revoltmg 
spectacle!)  to  be  rent  and  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pupils, 
except  such  portions  of  the  mutilated  and  mangled  carcasses  as  were  left 
by  the  animals  to  go  to  decay,  as  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm. 
It  is  true  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  building  adjoining  the  yard  were 
generally  observed  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  almost  insupport- 
able stench  which  arose  from  the  decomposing  remains.  But  this  closure 
of  windows  could  in  no  great  degree  *<  abate  the  nuisance ;"  for  not  a 
breath  of  air  could  enter  the  house  from  any  direction  but  it  must  come 
saturated  with  the  disgusting  and  sickening  odor  that  loaded  the  atmos- 
phere around.  It  needs  no  professional  learning  to  tell  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  health,  which  ipust  be  exerted  by  such  an  agency  operating 
for  continuous  hours.  Such  cases,  it  is  hoped  and  believeid,  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  usual  exemption  en- 
joyed by  teachers  and  pupils,  from  even  such  outrages  upon  their  senses 
and  sensibilities  as  have  been  detailed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
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sach  arraDgements  are  not  ordinarily  conTenient,  rather  than  to  any  pro- 
Tailing  conviction  of  their  impropriety,  or  any  general  and  settled  pur- 
pose to  avoid  them.  The  case  is  named  as  at  least  strong  evidence  that 
the  pertinency  of  considerations,  involving  a  regard  either  to  taste,  com- 
fort, or  even  health  itself,  is  generally  overlooked  or  disregarded,  in  fix- 
ing upon  a  site  for  a  school  house.  At  all  events  these  purposes  are  all 
exposed  to  be  violated  under  the  prevailing  neglect  of  districts  to  secure 
the  possession  of  sufficient  ground  for  a  yard  around  the  school  house. 
But  it  would  not  seem  necessary  to  urge,  beyond  the  bare  suggestion,  the 
importance  of  providing  for  school  houses  a  comfortable  location,  a  suf- 
ficient yard  and  play  ground,  a  wood  house  and  other  out-buildings,  a 
convenient  access  to  water,  and  a  surrounding  of  the  premises  with  shade 
trees  which  might  serve  for  shelter,  as  well  as  delight  the  eye,  and  aid  to 
render  the  school  house,  what  it  should  be,  one  of  the  most  attracting  and 
delightful  places  of  resort  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  such 
that  when  the  child  shall  have  changed  into  the  gray -haired  man,  and  his 
memory  wanders  back  through  the  long  vbta  of  vanished  years,  seeking 
for  some  object  on  which  it  may  repose,  this  shall  bo  the  spot  where  it 
shall  love  to  rest. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  school  house,  embracing  its  material, 
style  of  architecture,  and  finish,  as  little  care  and  taste  are  exhibited,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  indifference  manifested  in  regard  to  its  loca- 
tion and  surrounding  circumstances.  Cheapness  of  construction  seems,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  the  great  governing  principle,  which  decides  upon  its 
materials,  its  form,  and  all  its  internal  arrangements.  No  complaint  on 
this  score  could  justly  be  made,  if  the  general  condition  of  these  buildings 
were  clearly  and  fairly  attributed  to  want  of  ability.  But  while  our 
other  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  have  improved  in  elegance,  conve- 
nience and  taste,  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  cit.izens,  our  school 
houses  linger  in  the  rear  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  former  age.  In  this 
respect, 

•'  'Ihat  whicli  iu  days  of  \or\j  \vo  wctl- 
\Vi»  at  the  present  moment  are." 

'*  Low  walls  might  be  instanced  as  07ie  of  the  prevailing  defects  in 
school  house  architecture.    The  quantity  of  air  contained  in  a  school 
room  of  the  usual  height,  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  of  its  oxy- 
gen ;  and  the  dullness,  headache  and  depression  which  succeed  to  this  re- 
sult, are  but  too  well  known  and  too  often  felt,  although  they  may  fail  of 
being  attributed  to  their  true  cause  ;  and  why  should  our  children  be 
robl)^  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  air,  with 
which  our  Creator,  in  the  largeness  and  richness  of  his  bounty,  has  sur- 
rounded the  earth  and  filled  the  sky  ?    But  if  the  condition  of  the  houses 
is  such,  as  in  part  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  a  deficien- 
cy of  pure  air,  by  means  of  broken  windows  and  gaping  crevicc:^,  then 
oolds,  coughs,  and  as  the  ultimate  and  crowning  result  consumptiou,  (and 
of  this  disease,  what  thousands  of  cases  have  had  their  foundations  laid  in 
the  Bohool  house !)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  exposure.  This  is 
frue  JO  re^gard  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  pupils.    But  it  should  be 


distmotly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  ordinarily  overlooked  and  fotgot- 
ten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  comfortably  protected  against  cold  or 
▼ioissitades  of  temperatore,  at  home,  will  inevitably  suffer  the  more  when 
exposed  to  them  in  the  school  house.  And  here  is  an  additional  reason 
why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dwelling  houses  are 
gsnsrally  becoming  more  comfortable. 

«But  there  is  not  room  hero  for  details,  not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic 
in  all  its  important  bearings.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to 
prove  that  the  general  clmrge  of  faulty  construction  is  not  wholly  un- 
founded. 

**It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  btiuence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and  their 
progress  in  learning,  by  the  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  but  the  extent  of  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it.  One 
cause  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  internal 
arrangement  of  school  houses,  doubtless,  is  the  want  of  proper  models. 
Districts,  when  about  erecting  a  school  house,  cannot  well  do  more  than 
follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form  the  plan  of  a  proper  school 
house,  one  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  ends  which  should  be  sought, 
such  as  the  convenience,  comfort  and  health  of  pupils,  convenience  for 
supervision  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for  the  most  success- 
ful prosecution  of  study,  would  require  such  an  extent  of  observation 
and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health,  of  mind  and  morals, 
and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which  all  the  necessary 
conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  without  an  opportunity  to 
avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others.  But  districts 
have  almost  universally  felt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it  is  believed 
that  hereafter,  information  on  the  subject  of  school  house  architecture, 
will  be  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  step,  some  one  district  in  every 
town  in  the  State,  would  avail  itself  of  the  necessary  information  and 
make  a  vigorous  efifort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  well  located,  well 
planned  and  well  constructed  school  house,  they  would  perform  an  act  of 
high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  themselves  an  inestimable 
blessing.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  the  accomplishment  of 
this  noble  purpose  ?    What  district  will  lead  the  van  ?" 

During  Mr.  Eaton's  whole  term  of  office  it  was  found  necessary 
to  continue  to  stir  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  his  subsequent 
reports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  County  Superintendents,  abound  in  dis- 
cussions of  school  houses.  And  no  better  service  has  ever  been  done  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  than  was  accomplished  by  those 
faithful  men,  although  the  fruits  of  that  labor  were  not  in  the  matter  of 
school  houses  immediately  apparent.  At  the  beginning  of  my  own  official 
labors,  as  Secretary,  wherever  I  found  an  improved  class  of  school  build- 
ings, I  invariably  ascertained,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  were  the  results  of 
an  agitation  of  the  public  mind  first  created  by  the  efforts  of  the  State 
and  County  Superintendents.  And  these  results  are  traceable  to  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  this  direction  alone 
the  State  has  been  abundantly  compensated  for  all  her  outlay  under  the 
ffjatem  of  State  and  County  Soperintendents. 
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Great  and  yaried  improyements  have  been  made  in  the  character  of 
sdiool  boildings,  but  the  moyement  has  been  an  extremely  slow  one,  and 
confined  rather  to  particular  localities.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
school  houses  of  Vermont  are  now  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  all  movements  towards  their  improvement 
are  met  with  great  and  stubborn  opposition.  I  have  in  the  Institutes 
and  general  educational  meetings  so  often  presented  this  matter,  that  while 
I  deem  the  subject  one  of  commanding  importance,  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing discussion  of  which  must  be  had  not  only  occasionally,  but  frequently, 
I  am  disposed  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  other  friends  of  education  to 
some  extent,  here. 

Were  an  accurate  and  entirely  faithful  picture  to  be  given  of  the 
ooodition  of  many  of  the  school  houses  now  in  actual  use  in  our  state,  it 
would  scarcely  receive  credit  from  any  one,  although  there  are  few  towns 
in  the  whole  State,  that  could  not  furnish  existing  school  houses  that 
would  tax  the  genius  of  a  Oruikshank  to  caricature. 

And  this  state  of  things  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  our  State,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a  most  excellent  work  which  I 
take  pleasure  now,  as  at  various  times  before,  to  commend — I  refer  to 
**  Johonnott's  Country  School  Houses,"  published  in  New  York. 

In  that  work  the  authorisays  : 

"  FAULTS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

**The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  school  houses.  Many  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  past  age  have  beeo,  in  some  measure,  remedied ;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished  in  this  respect.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country,  school  houses  are  still  deficient  m  the  following  respects  : 

1.  They  are  the  most  unsightly  buildings  in  the  district.  A 
traveller,  passing  through  a  section  of  country,  can  generally  distinguished 
the  school  house  by  these  characteristics.  It  is  situated  in  a  forlorn  and 
lonely  place.  It  exhibits  every  mark  of  neglect  and  dilapidation. 
It  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  estray  cattle  and  unruly 
boys,  by  being  situated  in  the  street,  and  not  protected  by  a 
fence.  It  is  unpainted,  and  nearly  half  unglazed.  Its  style  is 
nondescript,  being  too  small  for  a  barn,  too  deficient  in  the  elements  of 
just  proportion  for  a  dwelling,  too  lonely  and  too  much  neglected  for  the 
out-building  of  a  farm,  and,  in  short,  too  repulsive  in  all  respects,  and 
exhibiting  too  many  marks  of  the  most  parsimonious  economy  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  school  house. 

2.  They  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupils  that  at- 
tend the  school.  The  room  is  so  confined  that  the  scholars  are  forced 
into  uncomfortable  and  mconvenient  proximity  to  each  other.  Their 
work  is  interrupted,  and  their  personal  rights  violated.  The  young,  the 
weak,  and  the  innocent  are  forced  into  the  immediate  atmosphere  of 
coarsness  and  impurity,  without  a  possibility  of  counteracting  influences. 
Again,  the  ceilings  are  so  low  that  there  is  a  very  inadequate  supply  of 
ir^  air,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  unavoidable  damage  is  incurred 
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by  both  body  and  soul.  Proper  diBoipline,  in  each  schools,  beootnes  A 
matter  of  impossibility,  as  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature  oppose  and 
and  render  nugatory  the  teacher's  work. 

3.  No  proper  means  of  ventilation  are  provided.  The  quantity  of 
air,  limited  at  first,  shortly  becomes  impure,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
changing  it.  A  poisoning  process  then  commences,  the  virulence  of 
which  is  just  in  propertion  to  the  tightness  of  the  room.  A  badly  built 
or  dilapidated  school-house  here  becomes  a  positive  blessing,  by  prevent- 
ing the  exclusion  of  pure  air  from  without.  Besides  the  injury  to  health, 
this  vitiated  atmosphere  actually  obviates,  by  its  stupefying  action  on  the 
brain,  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

4.  The  buildings  are  miserably  put  together.  The  foundatious  are 
BO  poorly  laid  that  they  soon  tumble,  and  the  superstructures  are  racked 
to  pieces,  or  stand  askew.  The  frames  and  finish  are  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  and  soon  the  winds  find  their  way  through  them  in  every  direction. 
The  desks  and  benches  are  ingeniously  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
producing  pains  and  aches  innumerable.  Most  people  of  the  present  gen- 
eration have  a  vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  the  seats  of  our  old  school 
houses,  without  backs,  and  often  too  high  to  permit  the  feet  to  touch  the 

.  floor.  The  sufifering  and  weariness  so  produced  were  almost  equal  to 
the  punishment  of  exposure  at  the  pillory,  or  confinement  in  the  stocks, 
bestowed  in  olden  times  upon  criminals.  The  whole  construction  of  the 
building,  both  external  and  internal,  was  such  that  it  merited  and  re- 
ceived no  repair,  and  soon  lapsed  into  a  mass  of  ruin. 

5.  Yards  or  play-grounds  for  the  children  are  scarcely  ever  pro- 
Tided.  Even  in  country  places,  where  land  is  very  cheap,  the  schoolhouse 
is  frequently — and  in  the  older  States,  7nost  frequently — ^placed  directly 
in  the  street,  generally  at  a  comer  where  two  roads  meet.  Not  one  inch 
of  ground  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  place  for 
recreation  or  privacy,  but  all  is  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  The  street  is 
the  only  play-ground,  and  filth,  withm  doors  and  without,  is  the  conse- 
quence. With  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  those 
lessons  of  neatness  and  refinement  which  are  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  education. 

6.  A  majority  of  schoolhouses  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  out- 
buildings. In  many  cases  there  is  no  privy  at  all ;  and  in  many  others 
there  is  but  one  for  a  large  school  of  both  sexes.  A  man  in  a  Christian 
land  who  would  erect  a  house  for  his  home  without  a  privy,  would  be 
considered  worse  than  a  heathen ;  yet  this  is  oflen  done  in  the  country 
school  districts,  although  in  a  school  both  sexes  are  brought  together 
without  the  constant  purifying  and  restraining  influences  which  belong  to 
the  household.  Every  feeling  of  refinement,  and  even  of  decency,  is  out- 
ragod  by  the  exposure  thus  induced,  and  in  some  measure  the  same  re- 
Bolta  ensue  from  having  but  one  small,  exposed  privy  for  a  large  school. 

7.  In  fine,  it  is  the  united  testimony  of  superintendents,  committees 
of  investigation,  and  boards  of  school  visitors,  that  in  many  places  the 
pupils  in  school  are  worse  provided  for  in  all  things  belonging  to  comfort, 
convenience,  and  the  cultivation  of  good  manners  and  morals,  than  the  in- 
siatet  of  our  pauper  houses,  or  the  prisoners  in  our  penitentiaries." 

10 
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Ab  I  have  already  stated,  decided  and  manifold  improvements  in 
the  stjlc  of  school  architecture,  in  our  State,  are  everywhere  perceptible, 
and  wherever  found  arc  recognizable  as  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
results  of  strong  local  agitation  upon  the  subject,  and  while  they  are  full 
of  encouragement  as  to  the  progre&s  heretofore  made,  are  to  be  received 
as  stimulants  to  future  exertion. 

But  notwithstanding  these  many  indications  of  improvement,  the 
descriptions  of  faulty  and  imprope;*  houses  above  quoted,  as  existing  in 
other  States,  and  in  this  State  at  a  former  period,  will  be  recognized  by 
the  observant  as  exactly  applicable  to  many  schoolhouses  now  in  use  in 
Vermont. 

The  inferiority  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  dwelling  houses,  and  public  buildings  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses, is  the  one  point  in  reference  to  the  matter  that  strikes  one  with 
surprise.  That  schoolhouses,  good  or  bad,  should  be  only  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  the  generality  of  adjacent  and  neighboring  dwellings,  need  not  ex- 
cite very  much  wonder.  But  it  is,  and  to  the  thoughtful  always  will  be, 
a  matter  for  wonder,  that  kind  and  loving  parents  who  delight  to  improve 
and  beautify  their  own  homes,  that  thus  they  may  increase  the  enjoyment 
of  their  children  and  promote  their  improvement,  should  be  willing,  in . 
common  with  their  neighbors  of  the  same  disposition,  to  tolerate  as  a 
home  for  their  ohildren  in  school  hours,  a  building  which  not  one  of  the 
circle  would  accept  as  a  home  for  the  same  children  in  all  the  other  hours 
of  their  youth. 

Thus,  it  will  often  be  found  in  our  State,  that  the  meanest  school- 
houses  in  the  vicinity  will  be  in  the  very  neighborhoods  that  are  the  best 
able  to  build  new  ones ;  and  thus  the  inhabitants  stigmatize  themselves  by 
the  continued  existence,  and  occupation  for  school  purposes,  of  an  edifice 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  dwellings  of  the  major  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  a  people,  we  fail  clearly  to  perceive  and  fully  to  appreciate  the 
real  grandeur  of  a  State  organization  for  the  education  of  every  one  of 
its  children,  and  led  away  and  provoked  by  the  practical  details  neces- 
sary in  the  application  of  the  State  school  system  to  the  wants  of  indi- 
vidual localities,  we  often  are  tempted  to  look  upon  public  schools  as 
simple  asylums ;  as  places  of  resort  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  grumblingly  submit  to  the  requisite  taxation,  but  desire  it  to 
be  as  small  as  can  be  consistent  with  a  decent  compliance  with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

When,  as  the  result  of  powerful  and  persistent  discussion,  the  public 
mind  is  brought  to  look  upon  common  schools  not  as  necessary  burdens, 
but  as  the  reliable  springs  of  euduring  intelligence  and  prosperity ;  when 
the  State  organism  for  the  education  of  its  children  shall  be  recognized, 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  it  will  be,  as  the  chiefest  glory  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  all  mean  and  niggardly  notions  about  schools  will  dis- 
appear, and  our  dingy  and  dirty  school  buildings,  that  here  and  there  mar 
the  general  aspect  of  Vermont,  will  be  known  no  more. 

When  that  day  comes,  schools  will  be  considered,  not  as  merely  be- 
nevolent or  oharitable  institutions,  bat  as  most  indbpensable  safeguards 
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of  every  republican  oommonwealth,  moQuments  of  its  true  strength,  with- 
out which  Uie  existence  of  a  democratic  State  is  impossible. 

Again,  we  fail  to  apply  to  schools  and  schoolhouses  a  principle 
of  otherwise  universal  application.  The  potency  with  which  the  ciroum* 
stances,  the  surroundings  and  the  associations  of  early  childhood  tell  upon 
the  future  character  is  admitted  by  all,  and  by  none  more  unhesitatingly 
than  many  men  who  regularly  resist  every  effort  to  rebuild  or  repair  the 
sdioolhouse  in  their  own  district.  The  general  principle  is  acknowledged, 
for  it  cannot  well  be  defied,  but  its  special  application  is  ignored. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  architecture  of  our  schoolhouses  in 
its  educational  influence,  the  author  of  "  Country  School  Houses"  re- 
marks— 

Ordinary  ura  id  not  the  only  value  of  buildings.  They  may  be  so  construoted  as  to 
ftppeal  to  the  higher  Bentiments,  and  render  important  aid  in  developing  the  better  and 
toer  feelings  of  our  nature.  This  is  the  proper  province  of  arobiteetare,  and  the  work 
•f  the  architect  in  to  se  fashion  our  buildings  and  arrange  their  details,  Uiat  while  they 
may  answer  the  purposes  of  their  erection,  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  that  love 
of  the  beaotiful,  the  symmetrical,  and  the  harmonioos,  which  is  inoate  in  the  hnraan 
heart.  The  faculty  of  the  miod  which  oonceires  this  sentiment  is  what  we  call  ra#fe, 
twi  it  is  one  which  needs  constant  and  systematic  cultivation. 

In  this  country  but  litile  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  those  things  which  elerate 
and  rtflne.  The  entire  enersies  of  our  people  were  early  and  ezclusirely  deroted  to  the 
mde  task  of  subduing  the  wilderness  and  providing  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ihey  could 
bestow  no  time  on  pursuits  which  did  not  directly  conduce  to  the  simplest  ends  of  human 
•zirtence.  Consequently  their  descendants  are  a  prompt,  resolute,  and  vigorous  race, 
with  more  determination  to  do,  and  moro  energy  in  doing,  than  any  the  world  has  erer 
seen  before.  But  the  art?  of  refinement  which  were,  at  first,  through  absolute  necessity, 
aegleeted,  are  now  habitually  despised  or  disregarded.  No  people  on  earth  who  hare 
attained  to  an  equal  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  evince  so  little  taste  and 
refinement  as  ourselves. 

.We  begin,  however,  to  discern  the  dawning  of  u  better  day.  We  be^in  to  feel  that 
there  are  wants  in  our  nature  that  are  not  to  he  satisfied  by  mere  material  appliances. 
We  begin  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  i  nl  it->  influence  in  developing  our  higher  powers. 
Bvidenoes  of  this  change  of  public  sentitucir.  luay  be  found  in  the  attention  now  paid  to 
art;  in  the  patronage  beginning  to  bo  Imstowed  upon  artists;  and  in  the  improreifient 
of  the  arehitecture of  public  buildings  und  ptivate  residences  in  many  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  results  of  this  improved  rentiiuent  re-act  upon  the  community,  softening 
down  the  sharp  features  of  our  nationui  character,  multiplying  those  little  amenities 
which  give  grace,  beauty  and  dignity  to  uur  life,  and  even  aiding  to  develop  the  Chris- 
tiao  virtues  of  faith  and  charity. 

Numerous  and  potent  are  the  infiueneej  furnished  by  literature  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  taste;  but  impressions  more  vivid  and  lasting  may  be  made  by  the  presentation 
to  the  tensee  of  sublime  or  beantiftil  objects,  such  as  natural  scenery,  landscape  improved 
bj  art,  and  the  beet  productions  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture. 

Of  the  various  influences  which  tend  to  mature  and  refine  the  taste,  we  have  occa- 
sion, in  this  work,  to  refer  only  to  those  of  architecture.  The  importance  and  necessity 
of  thifl  art,  to  the  great  work  of  education,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Architecture,  primarily,  deals  only  with  forms  which  address  the  eye.  It  embodies 
ideas  of  proportion,  symmetry,  variety,  harmony,  and  unity. 

fiy  proportion  is  meant  that  due  relation  which  should  exist  between  the  different 
dioiensions  of  a  bnUding  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  correctness.  We  frequently  see 
bnildings  in  which  this  principle  is  violated,  and  are  pained  at  the  want  of  taste  so 
prominently  displayed,  iiuildings  too  long  for  their  height,  too  high  for  their  length, 
or  too  wide  for  either,  appear  to  be  the  "  rule,"  rather  than  the  <*  exception;"  yet  a 
well-proportioned  stnictum  is  immediately  and  almost  oni^enally  recognised  as  such, 
and  cannot  fail  to  afford  general  sstisfaction  and  delight. 

Symmetry  requires  a  proper  balance  of  parts.    The  regular  plaohig  of  doors  and 
wiadowf,  and  the  disposal  of  all  the  details,  so  that  none  shall  seem  out  of  place,  art  in 
to  tUf  prinellila. 
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Tftriety  if  the  opposite  of  monotony,  and  wonld  indaoe  ns  to  rslioTe  in  ■ome  aaHh 
ner  blank  walls,  uid  to  break  np  lone  horisontal  lines,  so  ai  to  produce  an  agreeable 
effect,  like  that  made  by  a  diversifiea  landscape,  or  a  number  of  riews  in  nature,  eaeh 
differing  from  the  other.  This  would  lead  us  also  to  avoid  sameness  in  a  range  of  buildj 
ings,  and,  within  certain  limits,  to  give  diversity  to  details.  It  would  forbid  the  ereo- 
tion  of  those  vast  square  or  oblong  piles  of  briok  and  mortar,  which  now  so  frequently 
burden,  without  adorning,  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Harmony  may  be  defined  as  the  limit  of  variety.  It  is  that  peculiar  relation  which 
all  the  parts  should  ha?e  to  each  other,  producing  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  completeness 
and  adaptation.  It  allows  no  incongruities,  and  indulges  in  no  conceits.  Harmony  in 
architecture,  as  in  music,  so  arranges  and  blonds  the  different  parts,  that  each  seems  an 
indispensable  element  of  a  perfect  whole. 

unity  refers  to  the  evident  design  which  pervades  the  structure;  the  one  idea, 
which  has  not  only  harmonized  the  parts  with  each  other,  but  adapted  the  whole  to  its 
uses.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  while  all  the  other  laws  of  taste  in  arohiteo- 
ture  should  be  observed,  they  should  bo  subordinated  to  the  object  of  the  construction. 

As  the  mind  becomes  familiar  with  beauiifal  objects,  and  with  the  laws  of  beauty, 
its  sensibility  to  moral  excellence  is  cultivated,  the  manoers  aro  conformed  to  the  prin* 
eiples  of  harmony,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  the  whole  man  are  of  the  most  bene' 
fioial  and  lasting  character.  The  influence  ascribed  by  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  to  a  mn- 
gioal  education,  may  be  predicated  with  equal  truth  of  a  judicious  culture  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art.  It  is  essential,  he  sajs,  **  because  it  makes  rhythm  and  harmony  to  settle 
deeply  in  tbe  inner  soul,  aod  take  strong  hold  of  it,  carrying  with  them  comeliness,  and 
making  a  man  comely- minded.  Also,  because  one  so  matured  will  have  the  quickest 
perception  of  all  faults  and  imperfections  in  art  or  nature,  and,  regarding  them  with 
just  aversion,  will  admire  and  love  the  beauiiml.  This  he  will  receive  with  joy  into 
his  soul,  will  feed  on  it,  and  assimilate  his  own  nature  to  its  beauty,  will  learn  to  oen 
sure  and  hate  deformity,  even  m  early  youth,  wkUe  yet  incapable  of  underttanding  tht 
rteuon  why,  and  when  the  reason  comes  will  embrace  it  gladly,  as  a  familiar  thiog." 

In  Uiose  con 0 tries  where  architecture  has  reached  its  highest  development,  taste 
and  refinement  exert  their  greatest  influence.  As  an  instance  of  tho  refining  effect  ol 
bfautiful  objects,  the  fact  might  be  mentioned  that,  in  many  of  the  old  countries,  soalp- 
tured  decorations  in  architecture  have  remained  fur  ages  uninjured,  save  by  the  aetion 
of  the  elements;  and  that  even  after  the  edifices  they  once  adorned  have  fallen  into 
ruin,  a  feeling  of  veneration  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  seems  to  have  shielded  these 
trophies  of  art  from  profanation. 

In  our  more  logical  and  practical  communities,  the  destructive  passion  would  be 
restrained  by  no  such  sentiment;  and  not  twenty-four  hours  would  elapse  after  an  old 
building  of  oelebrity  had  been  abandoned,  before  fragments  would  be  chipped  off  for 
mementoes,  or  pounded  to  pieces,  to  satisfy  the  analytical  spirit  of  some  ruthless  tokv- 
eler.  Beauty  of  form,  however,  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  afford  protection.  An  old 
or  mean-looking  building,  deserted  or  unoccupied,  is  a  target  for  boys,  and  even  for 
ehildren  of  a  larger  growth;  and  every  one  feels  an  instinctive  desire  to  rid  the  earth 
of  sucii  deformity.  But  a  complete  and  beautiful  structure  generally  enjoys  a  longer, 
if  not  an  entire  exemption  from  injury.  When  in  really  and  uoiversally  cultivated 
communities,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  wanton  desecration  of  beautiful  objeotf. 

Little  or  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  elements  of  beauty  in  the  school- 
house  architecture  of  this  oountry,  as  the  poor  apologies  for  schoolhouses,  so  common 
throughout  the  older  States,  painfully  show.  They  seem  to  have  been  erected  simply 
for  shelter,  aod  with  the  smallest  possible  cost  at  the  outset;  to' call  it  cheapness  or 
economy  would  be  a  misnomer.  They  stand  as  vile  offenses  against  good  taste,  and  ugly 
excrescences  upon  the  landscape.  They  make  no  appeal  to  tho  higher  sentinyents,  and 
consequently  no  effort  can  preserve  the  building  or  fixtures  from  disfigurement  and 
ruin.  Kvery  teacher  knows  the  difficulty  of  protecting  a  schoolhouse  fh>m  the  ubiquit- 
ous and  all-devouring  Yankee  jack-knife  !  The  result  is  that  the  building,  unsightly 
when  new,  becomes  more  so  through  the  rudeness  which  its  very  appearance  stimubttes. 
The  busy  fingers  of  time  may  soften  its  outlines,  and  spread  over  its  surface  sober  tiats 
of  brown;  but  the  innate  ugliness  of  the  sttucture  defies  all  efforts  to  make  it  other 
than  a  monstrosity. 

In  the  erection  of  every  schoolhouse  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  the 
rules  of  taste  as  regards  form.  In  our  country  districts,  where  a  small  and  plain  build- 
ing only  is  demanded,  we  need  to  consider  proportion  and  symmetry  alone ;  the  other 
principles  of  architecture  applying  chiefly  to  larger  and  more  pretending  structures, 
if  this  is  done,  if  our  schoolhouses  all  oonform  to  these  two  fundamental  l§ws,  thej     ~ 
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not  fiiil  of  becoming  itrong  ednoational  inflnenoes  in  the  right  direction.  The  adraot- 
igee,  in  this  regaM,  of  obejing  the  priooiples  of  arohiteotore  in  the  oonstrnotion  of 
•Sioolhonseei  may  be  summed  ap  in  a  few  words. 

1.  If  tiie  building  is  an  object  of  beauty,  the  rery  sight  of  it  inspires  emotions  of 
pleasnre. 

2.  It  adorns  and  beautifies  the  landscape  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

3.  It  becomes  an  attractiye  place  to  children,  and  does  not  repel  them,  as  now,  by 
its  deformity. 

4.  It  practically  teaches  ideas  of  proportion  and  symmetry,  and  new  and  exalted 
eonoeptioos  of  beauty  of  form. 

6.  It  throws  over  property  the  shield  of  beauty,  and  so  checks,  and  finally  eradi- 
eateSy  the  rudeness  which  is  stimulated  to  destructiTeness  by  deformity. 

6.  It  forms  one  of  those  influences  which  have  most  power  over  the  heart  and 
affections,  directly  aiding  the  teacher  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  part  of  his 
work. 

In  adorning  and  decorating  schoolhouses,  however,  care  should  be  taken  lest  the 
cost  exceed  the  means  or  inclination  of  those  for  whom  it  is  built,  neither  should  any 
mere  ornament  inierfere  with  health  or  comfort. 

Let  this  principle  be  remembered  by  all  .  "That  schoolhouses,  howerer  small, 
dionld  never  hd  built  without  conformiog  to  those  general  principles  of  taste  which  are 
sniTersally  recognized  by  cultivated  people,"  so  that  if  they  do  not  exert  influence  in 
•IcTating  taste,  at  least  ihey  will  have  the  negative  excellence  of  not  violating  it.  The 
work  of  education  in  those  higher  departments  which  recognize  beauty,  both  of  forms 
and  morals,  and  the  subtile  and  mysterious  relations  which  exist  between  the  two,  at 
best  is  an  onerous  and  difficult  one,  and  every  external  influence  which  assists  in  for- 
warding it  becomes  a  positive  benefit. 

Great  weight  is  lent  to  such  reasoning  bj  the  experience  of  each  in- 
diyidual.  When  in  those  hours  of  solemn  self-examination,  which  surely 
come  to  all  who  are  neither  brutish  nor  insensate,  we  inquire  into  the 
scope  and  value  of  our  own  intellectual  attainments,  and  compare  our- 
selves as  we  really  are,  with  ourselves  as  we  consciouf^ly  feel  we  might 
have  been,  we  become  painfully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  some  radi- 
cal defect  in  our  own  culture.  We  become  aware  of  our  failure  in  reap^ 
ing  even  a  tithe  of  the  rich  harvest  of  intellectual  acquisition  that  ha^ 
been  fully  within  our  reach.  Having  breathed  an  atmosphere  instinct 
with  literary  stimulus,  surrounded  with  the  thousand  appliances  for  self- 
culture  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  bom  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  a  flood 
of  intellectual  light,  we  have  intellectually  failed  as  individuals.  That 
sound,  hearty  and  in-wrought  love  of  knowledge  and  its  pursuit,  the  very 
essence  of  scholarly  culture  and  without  which  true  scholarship  is  impos- 
siblCy  has  never  been  with  us  that  unfailing  guide  to  higher  and  better  as- 
pirations for  pure  and  lofty  attainments,  whose  ministrations  we  readily 
believe  to  be  little  short  of  angelic.  Thus  conscious  of  failure,  we  look 
back  over  our  own  lives,  and  find  our  faiut  attachment  to  knowledge,  or 
sometimes  even  our  positive  disgust  at  the  effort  necessary  in  its  pursuit, 
dating  far  back  in  our  lives  and  beginning  in  the  early  days  of  youth,  and 
unmistakably  attributable  as  a  natural  result,  to  the  tame  and  lifeless  in- 
struction then  given  us,  and  to  the  unpleasant  and  sometimes  hateful  sur^ 
roundings  and  associations  that  are  connected  with  school  life. 

As  a  strong  and  steady  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  a  true 
appreciation  of  its  rich  gi^  is  the  most  valuable  possession  possible  to 
the  student,  and  the  most  reliable  harbinger  of  his  future  success ;  so  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  is  true,  and  a  £staste  for  scholarly  pursuits  is 
an  iosormoontable  obBtaole  to  intellectual  advancement. 
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Herein  mainly  is  the  reason  of  the  very  great  importanoe  that  at- 
taches to  the  diaracter  of  the  school  house  and  surroundings.  Where  the 
house  is  old,  dingy  and  dilapidated,  destitute  of  any  inclosure  for  the 
convenience  and  recreation  of  the  children,  and  without  sheds  and  other 
necessary  out-buildings,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  by  those  attending  with 
any  fcelug  of  attachment  or  respect.  The  impression  it  leaves  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  is  dreary  and  distasteful,  and  oflen  posi- 
tively hateful ;  and  directly  from  this  the  feeling  of  disgust  is  likeJy  to 
embrace  within  its  scope  everything  connected  with  the  school  in  particu- 
lar, or  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  generally.  And  thus  the  schools 
failing  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  children  and  animate  them  with  a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  knowledge,  they  start  in  life  without  any  hearty 
appreciation  of  either  the  pleasure  or  duty  involved  in  the  continuous 
efforts  for  self-culture ;  and  soon  the  cares  and  business  of  life  engross  the 
attention,  and  comparative  ignorance  or  superficiality  necessarily  result ; 
for  lacking  the  strong  determination  that  otherwise  would  grow  out  of  a 
strong  attachment  for  study  and  thought,  and  would  insure  indefinite  im- 
provement, they  yield  to  indolence  and  mental  incompetency. 

There  are  various  economical  considerations  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  constructing  school  houses  that  do  not  often  receive  the  promin^ 
ence  which  they  deserve.  It  does  not  necessarily  cost  any  more  to  build 
a  neat,  tasteful  and  convenient  house,  than  to  built  one  that  shall  have 
neither  of  these  characterbtics,  and  thereforo  the  allegation  of  great  es- 
pensOi  BO  of^en  made,  has  no  more  direct  application  to  desirable  and  ele> 
gant  school  houses,  than  to  those  which  are  not.  Schools,  like  families 
and  individuals,  have  certain  requirements  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  edifices  erected  for  the  use  of  schools  should 
possess  a  special  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  schools. 

In  the  want  of  any  systematic  and  intelligent  adaptation  to  the 
special  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  the  chief  deficiencies  of  our 
school  houses  are  to  be  found. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  provision  of 
school  houses,  and  the  general  rules  for  their  external  and  internal  ar- 
rangement, the  following  remarks  from  the  same  work — *'Johonnot's 
Country  School  Houses" — are  more  to  the  point  than  any  thing  I  have  seen 
elsewhere. 
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From  Johonnot's  *' Country  Sohoolhonses,"  Part  11. 


PBINCIPLS9  TO    BE  0B8EBT£I>. 

Chapter  I. 

Health. 

The  preservation  of  health  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  prime 
Looportance  in  the  erection  of  every  school-house.  Everything  else,  in- 
duding  cost,  comfort,  and  convenience,  should  be  subordinated  to  this. 
Unless  our  children  can  be  educated  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  their  health,  it  were  better  at  once  to  tear  down  our  school- 
hoases,  and  abolish  our  whole  school  system.  Minds  refined,  however 
highly,  in  broken  down  and  sickly  bodies,  are  of  very  little  practical  value 
'  in  this  world. 

To  accomplish  the  end  so  much  to  be  desired  in  this  regard,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  The  Location.  This  should  be  at  a  dbtance  from  all  sources 
of  malaria.  The  foul  breath  of  decaying  vegetation,  or  of  stagnant  water, 
becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death.  Unseen  and  unnoticed 
it  insidiously  does  its  work,  and  spreads  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamel 
house  as  far  as  its  influence  extends.  The  diseases  seeming  to  be  epi- 
d^nic,  which  sometimes  break  out  in  schools,  may  often  be  traced  to  some 
neighboring  swamp  or  marsh,  or  heap  of  rotting  vegetables.  Some  man- 
ufactures also  generate  disagreeable  gases,  which,  if  breathed  for  any 
considerable  time,  are  deleterious  in  the  extreme.  The  school  house 
should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  these  sources  from  disease. 

Again  ;  it  should  be  situated  away  fiom  the  noise  and  dust 
of  the  street.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  annojring  or  unwholesome 
than  the  clouds  of  dust  which,  upon  a  dry  summer's  day,  are  driven  along 
the  highway,  covering  and  clogging  everything  in  their  path.  Let  the 
location,  if  possible,  be  upon  a  hill-side,  where  it  may  be  free  from  these 
annoyances,  and  where  the  purest  air  is  poured  out  in  unstinted  measure. 
For  the  moral  health  of  the  pupils,  let  the  school  house  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  places  where  scenes  of  brutality  or  debauchery  are  ever 
exhibited. 

2.  The  Size  of  the  Sohool-Koom.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance.  Every  pupil  should  have  suffigient  room  to  sit  and  move 
without  being  confined  or  jostled  by  any  one  else  ;  and  there  should  be 
sufficient  space  in  the  room  for  a  large  reservoir  of  air.  Packing  chil- 
dren close  together,  so  that  the  breath  and  atmosphere  of  each  is 
shared  with  all  his  neighbors,  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  Every  child  has  a 
right  to  his  own  personality,  and  his  share  of  uncontaminated  air ;  and 
whatever  deprives  him  of  these,  becomes  an  outrage.  This  is  often  done 
however,  by  the  closeness  of  contact  with  others,  into  which  he  is  forced, 
and  by  ihe  limited  capacity  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  is  compelled  to 
sit. 
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3.  Proper  Means  of  Ventilation.  Within  a  few  years  past,  maoh 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject.  Public  attention  has  been 
called  to  its  necessity  and  importance  in  school-books,  in  lectures,  and  id 
treatises ;  yet  even  now  we  often  find  its  most  obvious  principles  disre- 
garded in  the  construction  of  school  houses,  churches  and  other  public 
buildings.  Custom  and  habit  are  so  strong  that  they  ignore  and  violate 
natural  laws  even  after  they  haye  been  pointed  out  and  demonstrated. 
Both  the  limits  and  design  of  this  work  forbid  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  and  important  considera- 
tions will  be  suggested. 

The  vitality  of  the  air  is  exhausted  by  breathing,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  preserve  life  and  health.  Air,  abso- 
lutely pure,  is  essential  to  the  highest  degree  of  health.  Rendered  par- 
tially impure  by  breathing,  it  will  sustain  life,  but  then  all  the  machinery 
of  the  body  becomes  clogged,  and  the  brain  is  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  ena- 
ble to  per  orm  its  functions.  Every  person  contaminates,  and  renders  , 
unfit  for  use,  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  A  school-room, 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  ten  feet  hieh,  would  contain  six  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air.  Forty  scholars  would  consume  this,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  sustaining  the  bodily  functions,  in  just  thirty  minutes.  Yet  a 
larger  number  are  often  confined  in  a  smaller  room,  and  during  a  much 
longer  time,  without  any  possibility  of  a  change  of  air.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  excite  disease  and  impair  the  more  delicate  organs  of  the  body. 
The  most  virulent  poisdn  could  scarcely  be  more  fatal.  The  only  remedy 
is,  to  provide  means  for  the  rapid  and  frequent  change  of  the  air  in  the 
room,  throwing  out  that  which  is  contaminated  and  impure,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  that  which  is  fresh  from  without.  The  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  will  be  fully  explained  in  another  chapter. 

We  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  a  single  emphatic  obser- 
vation. In  every  schod-house  mthmtt  proper  means  of  vcntdaJtion^  there 
is  a  slow  and  subtile  poison  which  e^tters  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  pU"  * 
pilSf  and  saps  the  very  foundation  of  life.  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
its  deleterious  influences^  for  exposure  to  it  is  a  vidatton  of  one  of  the  laws 
of  God. 

4.  The  Construction  of  Seats  and  Benches.  For  the  health  of  the 
pupil,  as  well  as  for  his  comfort,  the  height  of  the  seat  ought  to  be  so  grad- 
uated as  to  enable  him  to  set  his  feet  squarely  upon  the  floor.  A  con- 
trary custom  oflen  produces  much  suffermg  and  a  distortion  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Seats  without  backs  are  also  to  be  deprecated.  To  relieve  the 
overstrained  muscles,  unnatural  postures  are  assumed,  and  a  crooked 
spine  is  a  very  probable  consequence. 

5.  Proper  Attention  to  Cleanliness.  It  scarcely  comes  within  the 
province  of  this  work,  to  descant  upon  the  importance  to  health  of  keep- 
ing the  person  and  clothing  clean,  yet  it  b  a  subject  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  wholesale  ordering  of  the  school-room.  As  health  can- 
not be  preserved  without  habits  of  personal  neatness,  so  it  is  useless  to 
inculcate  these  upon  pupils,  while  the  dirty  condition  of  the  room  they  are 
obliged  to  occupy  forbids  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  those  habits. 
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Serides,  tho  fine  dast  which  aocnmnlates  in  a  school-room,  and  which  ife 
thrown  into  the  air  by  every  motion,  is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  and  there 
acts  mechanically  upon  the  delicate  little  air-cells,  producing  irritation, 
which  may  end  in  inflammation  and  consumption.  Methods  of  preserving 
cleanliness  will  be  noticed  in  succeeding  chapters. 


CnAPTEB  II. 

External  Arrangements. 

The  external  arrangements  of  the  school  may  be  noticed  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  Tho  Lot. — A  large  and  commodious  school  lot  is  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity.  Without  it,  some  of  the  most  essential  ends  of  edaca* 
tion  aro  impossible  to  be  attained.  A  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
Trustees  and  Committees,  will  secure  nn  ample  lot  at  very  little  expense. 
U'hen  public  attention  has  been  sufficiently  turned  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  it  will  bo  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  the  dona- 
tion of  a  school  lot,  or  at  least,  the  purchase  of  one  at  a  small  price. 
About  one  acre  of  ground  is  necessary  for  our  ordinary  country  districtp. 
If  such  a  lot  can  be  obtained,  a  schoolhouse  should  never  be  erected  upon 
a  smaller  one.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owners  of  lands  near  the 
center  of  the  district  refuse  to  sell  it  at  any  price  for  school  purposes. 
8nch  narrowness  and  illiberality  is  at  present,  in  most  of  our  Stateii, 
without  remody.  But  we  think,  as  popular  education  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  it  would  be  well  to  provide  for  taking 
the  land  at  an  appraisal  by  disinterested  persons,  as  land  for  highwayr, 
railroads,  and  othir  public  purposes,  is  now  taken.  A  law  allowing  the 
Trubtces  of  districts  and  the  town  authorities  to  locate  the  schoolhouse 
lot,  with  or  without  tho  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  would  be  a 
hi^ly  salutary  one,  and  would  prevent  a  great  amount  of  private  and 
sociul  strife,  while  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  schools. 

If  no  natural  obstacles  oppose,  the  center  of  the  district  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  place  for  the  schoolhouse ;  this  center  having  roferenoe,  of 
courae,  to  population  as  well  as  distance.  If  an  acre  of  land  is  taken, 
perhaps  it  might  most  conveniently  be  laid  out  in  a  plat  sixteen  rods  front 
and  ten  deep.  Any  other  form  might  be  adopted,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, another  might  be  preferable.  Of  the  situation  of  the  lot,  in 
reference  to  scenery,  &c.,  more  will  be  said  in  the  chapter  upon  ornamen- 
tal grounds. 

2.  Position  of  the  Building. — In  a  lot  sixteen  rods  by  ten,  the 
house  should  stand  very  nearly  in  the  center.  This  would  be  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  tho  street  to  avoid  all  noise  and  dust,  with  room 
enough  in  the  rear  for  the  necessary  out-buildings.  It  would  also  divide 
the  yard  into  two  parts,  for  boys  and  girls.  In  any  lot  the  house  should 
be  placed  in  tho  middle  as  to  width,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  street 
The  front  of  the  house  should  always  faoe  the  street,  so  that  the  out- 
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bnildiDgi  may  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  boiue,  but  to  the  street  also. 

3.  Oatside  Structure. — The  details  of  this  will  bo  more  partica- 
larly  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  plans.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  double  porch,  with  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  has 
been  provided,  and  thb  arrangement  is  regarded  as  highly  important*  It 
prevents  the  possibility  of  improper  communication  between  the  two 
sexes,  while  passing  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  The  room  in  the 
lobby  is  also  used  as  a  clothes-room,  at  a  manifest  saving  of  expense. 

4.  Wood-House. — In  most  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  wood-house  is 
placed  directly  in  the  rear,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  may  serve  for  a  back 
hall.  This  arrangement  contributes  to  harmony  of  external  appearance, 
and  prevents  the  out-door  air  from  blowing  directly  into  the  school-roooL 
Thus  serving  a  double  purpose,  the  wood-house  is  almost  indispensable. 
A  basement,  however,  might  be  prepared  for  the  storage  of  fuel. 

5.  Privies. — ^With  the  yard  divided  by  a  high,  substantial  board 
fence,  running  from  the  back  side  of  the  wood-house  to  the  rear  fence, 
two  privies  are  indispensable.  In  Designs  I.  and  II.,  an  arrangement  is 
given  for  a  double  privy,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  wood-house,  but  this 
arrangement  b  objectionable,  unless  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  to 
flow  through  the  vault  into  a  sewer.  Even  if  a  double  privy  is  decided 
upon,  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  house, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  offensive.  But  any 
double  privy  is  objectionable ;  although  so  arranged  as  to  shut  out  the 
intrusive  gaze,  it  cannot  be  made  entirely  impervious  to  sound ;  and  the 
vicious  may  take  advantage  of  its  construction  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
the  pure  minded,  without  the  fear  of  detection.  A  better  way  would  be 
to  separate  the  privies  entirely,  and  place  them  near  the  middle  of  the 
remote  ends  of  their  respective  yards.  The  entrances  should  be  upon  the 
rear  side,  or  else  a  screen  should  be  erected  to  shield  them  from  observa- 
tion. The  expense  of  two  vaults  and  two  buildings  would  of  course  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  a  single  one ;  but  the  obvious  good  result* 
ing  from  the  plan,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference. 

6.  Walks. — That  is  a  very  false  economy  which  refuses  or  n^lects 
to  furnish  the  necessary  walks  in  and  about  the  school  premises.  The 
ooontry  schoolhouse  is  proverbial  for  filth.  Generally  but  a  step  removed 
from  the  carriage-path  in  the  street,  and  without  walks  of  any  description 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  except  a  single  path  of  the  native  soil,  the 
wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more,  rather  than  less,  offensive.  During  some 
seasons  of  the  year  the  children  must  wade  through  mud  and  water  to 
reach  the  school,  and  not  one  foot  of  dry  space  is  provided  where  they 
can  cleanse  themselves  until  they  enter  the  house  itself.  The  consequence 
iSy  that  dirt  is  everywhere,  and  tidiness  impossible.  To  remedy  this  as 
much  as  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  preclude  the  necessiq^ 
of  getting  into  the  mud,  within  the  school-yard,  and  to  enable  the  schol- 
ars to  remove  it  from  their  feet,  when  coming  in  from  the  road.  A  plank 
or  gravel  walk  should  be  laid  firom  the  front  gate  to  the  front  door.  The 
steps  at  the  door  should  be  large  and  commodious.  These  steps,  and  per- 
haps also  a  portion  of  the  walk,  should  be  provided  with  scrapers.    A 
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strip  of  band-iron,  nailed  upon  the  edge  of  a  plank  twelve  feet  long,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  iron  may  rise  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
plank,  will  make  an  excellent  and  economical  scraper,  and  accommodate 
a  dozen  or  more  pupils  at  the  same  time.  Plank  walks  should  also  ex- 
tend from  the  back  entrances  to  the  privies,  and  perhaps  around  the  sides 
of  the  schoolhouse. 

7.  Fence, — ^The  school  lot  can  never  be  kept  in  order  unless  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  good  and  bubstantial  fence ;  this  fence  should  be  built  of 
good  materials,  and  put  up  in  a  solid  manner.  A  picket,  or  a  post-and- 
rail  fence,  would  answer  every  purpose.  The  gates  should  be  built  strong 
and  heavy,  and  so  arranged  as  to  shut  of  themselves.  It  might  be  well 
to  set  posts  within  the  gates,  in  such  a  manner  that  cattle  could  not  get 
in,  even  if  the  gates  should  be  leflb  open.  The  fence  that  divides  the 
yards  should  be  of  matched  stuff,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  faced 
on  the  boys'  side.  The  wood-house  door  should  open  into  the  boys'  yard. 
In  a  succeeding  chapter  the  subject  of  out-houses  will  be  treated  more  at 
large. 


Chapter  III. 

Internal  Arrangements, 

The  internal  structure  of  the  schoolhouse  may  be  considered  under 
the  heads  of  Size,  Shape  of  School-Room,  Side-Rooms,  Seats  and  Desks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

1.  Size  of  School-Room. — A  school-room  should  always  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  space  enough  for  a  desk  and 
ehair,  and  for  free  and  unobstructed  movement.  There  should  be  room 
for  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  teacher,  and  for  purposes  of  reci- 
tation. The  height  of  the  smallest  school-room  should  never  be  less  than 
twelve  feet,  and  this  should  be  increased  to  sixteen  feet  in  the  larger 
houses.  Comfort  and  convenience,  in  sitting  and  moving  about,  depend 
upon  the  area  of  the  room,  the  quantity  of  air  upon  the  area  and  height 
combined.  In  the  plans  furnished  in  this  work,  eighteen  feet  area,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  have  been  appropriated  to 
eadi  pupil. 

2.  Shape  of  the  Room. — Of  all  rectangular  forms,  a  square  room 
will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  space,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  out- 
side walls.  Many  teachers,  however,  prefer  a  room  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  longer  than  its  width ;  and  probably  no  better  form  can  be  devised 
than  this,  or  one  between  this  and  square.  When  the  parallelogram  is 
used,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  leave  the  space  for  the  t^tcher's 
desk,  and  recitation  benches,  upon  the  end,  instead  of  the  side.  The 
octagonal  form  is  thought  by  some  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  school  pur- 
ppaes,  and  specimens  have  been  presented  in  this  work. 

3.  Side-Booms. — In  every  schoolhouse  there  should  be  a  separate 
room  for  depositing  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  and  in  larger  houses,  another  for 
libraiy  and  apparatus.    For  the  sake  of  economy  and  convenience,  in  the 
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il^  i««*  »  »i«A  -ivi'"  MMranji*-   3iir  ^m  dear  "itn*  TPsamaoie  iusarr  w3I 
sue  vt  ymkxmA  ntnt  lotuie  vnmiifiar.  -voh.  ^ssaaesL  -o  ±e  ^diULimiim  pi»> 

4Mnl*i  1^  v^  «r:wi4B(t  u  u  iicn.  \  mac.  ■snz-'-^a.T  s  -vbI  s»  & 


4.     ^'^ei;'**  tivt  I^'sMUL'-^XaiTT  justuiiB  iir  «uuiar  dBBomJuiiisis  amrt 

^^^M  .A  p«rk4>4  /-v**,  YA  liPMa  ifiXM/^BL  XL  ^xjSevpvK.  viiict  tti  pcrsil 
fummf^.     V>j  *^ui  ;m4i»  ^iu»  m^  ill  Sftee  ms  vaj.  nut  ciis  readier  aa 

^m  »if  »i«^M  vift  ^^  tiK  ''fMsfCxo.     Ikhcus  'iesu  ar  iBm  «»fiaiiuc&l 
On»*  «i<HI^  w^.  14  tif\^  ^Kuc  >».  asd  u^^  op  1<9»  sai»  En  (le  roooL. 

Ta^  ^C^4i  i4g««^  ah/nifi  U  ««»  p<^c«^  'ic:  £ir  jii»?^  imfax  lim  ca- 
If^n^A.  7t%^  f<rt«MA  i^^r  :«»  ftrnuk7sa<&s  ueobrau^.  I^  cncraaee 
*^  ^i«  /yf  f(«vp4U  <>r  irunvyn  viii  be'  sr%  to  attnes  aaexkcisa.  and  it  ii 
Wl»/iiiwi>rMf  f/f  yf^fptA  Uiu  bj  aoj  yrry/tt  sjKan  ct  oacipirBe.  If  the 
k^4  ^/  f liM  fmp^lA  %i^  towjkriU  the  eamoce,  thej  will  eoni  iboot  when- 
^^  f  M  ^f</f  //p^Mi  </r  eUwfli,  yrtmnuo^  in  aaseeinlr  appeannee,  as  weU 
M  mftfmt^y  'ifti^fftmttfr^  with  the  \msmm  of  stndj  and  rectcatioo.  This 
Mfi^  fA  Uiftitt§f(„  f/tifie  ffffmtd^  will  be  practiced  npoo  ooeaaioii8»  to  ibe 
KfMbi  uhf^fjnnf^  */f  the  t^gnchfsr  and  tbe  sabversion  of  discipliiie.  Again, 
mkm  ti^fMfffffn  fff  f0titern  ymit  the  aniool,  or  call  at  the  Gchjol-room  for 
Uftf  piifpfftm^  the  tmn'Smr  m  obliged  to  receive  them  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
f¥m,  }fff(^Mid  //f  ffi  irmti,  which  in  awkward  and  inoonTenient.  It  is  aa 
^Mfi^  Ui#  «fntMfirMi  t/^  th^  [larlor  of  a  private  house  should  be  made 
ihtmfii^%  Ui«i  kit/fhmi.  With  the  papils  faciog  the  eotrance,  when  the 
iim  «#p«fiN«  s  gWnrn  U  Mufficifsnt,  without  change  of  posture  or  suspendon 
^f  IrfMmMM,  to  MtJMfjr  Uio  twfni  vagrant  curiosity.  The  teacher  can  receive 
ht«  viNlUifN  at  ofKMj,  and  in  the  proper  place,  without  parade  and  without 
i\fXim\iy,  Kinally,  the  door  or  doors  leading  to  the  wood-house  or  back 
VMrd  Nhould  Im  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  this  can  only  be  when  the 
iroiil  of  tint  fw}\u  1m  next  the  front  entrance.  The  author  can  speak  feel* 
liitfljf  u|Min  thin  Ntibjoet,  having  had  osporionco  in  both  methods,  and  re- 
ialulug  a  vWld  rtm«i||bnuioo  of  the  oonstant  an^qjance  to  which  he  wi^ 
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flabjected  in  the  rooms  where  the  ptipils  were  seated  with  their  baeki 
towards  the  entraDce. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  desks  should  be  safficientlj  large  for  pur* 
poses  of  r«>citatioD ;  this  in  school-rooms  of  ordinary  size,  would  be  about 
ten  feet;  in  small  rooms  perhaps  a  little  less.  A  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  width  should  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the  room  for  clasees  upon  spe- 
cial occasions.  The  side  aisles  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  each. 
Those  between  the  rows  of  desks  might  vary,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. — ^The  stove  should  be  placed  near 
the  door,  so  that  the  air  may  be  warmed,  to  some  extent,  before  its  dis- 
tribution through  the  loom.  The  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  room 
should  be  occupied  by  a  blackboard,  or  a  black  wall;  and  if  more  than 
Ih's  is  needed,  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  room,  between  the 
windows.  If  a  platform  is  used,  let  it  be  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  high.  An  unbroken  level  of  floor  is  much  better  than  any  plat- 
form, because  it  allows  greater  freedom  of  movement  and  a  greater 
amount  of  air  in  the  room." 


Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  views  of  intelligent  friends  of  the 
schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  the  same ;  and  I  have  quoted 
thus  largely  from  others  and  from  those  of  established  authority,  that  I 
might  aid  force  to  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  friends  of  schools 
in  Vermont  whenever  this  very  important  subject  has  arisen. 

Early  in  the  history  of  modern  school  reform,  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edueatioo, 
.  in  casting  about  to  find  what  was  the  first  and  most  necessary  portion  of 
his  labor,  he  found  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
:  setts  to  the  condition  of  their  schoolhouses  to  be  the  one  great  hindranoe 
to  all  his  efforts. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Board,  he  immediately  gave  hb  first 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  prepared  and  published  a  special  report  upon 
the  schoolhouses  in  that  State.  As  was  usual  with  him  in  other  oases, 
10  here,  having  taken  the  subject  in  hand,  he  in  a  certain  sense  exhausted 
it,  and  produced  a  report,  which  may  be  said  of  itself  to  have  revolution- 
ized the  public  sentiment  of  a  whole  commonwealth. 

This  report  has  never  been  exceeded  that  I  know,  for  force,  and 
having  remained  for  a  score  of  years  as  an  inexhaustible  magazine  and 
source  of  tiupply  to  those  who  have  followed  in  the  same  direction  of  labor, 
it  is  still,  as  I  think,  the  best  condensation  of  thought  and  suggestion 
upon  its  particular  subject  which  is  extant. 

With  such  an  appreciation  of  its  value,  I  have  judged  best  to  insert 
in  the  appendix  the  entire  report  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  with  an  earnest  oon9« 
QModatioii  pf  it,  leave  tb9  subject  ftr  future  oonddetatiQU, 
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ATTENDANCE  UPON  SCHOOL. 

It  would  by  no  means  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  suppoeed  that 
the  preoooupation  of  the  general  mind  with  anxiety  about  public  affairs, 
would  hare  very  materially  affected  the  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
And  it  is  unexpectedly  encouraging  to  find,  from  our  statistics,  that  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the 
past  year  was  really  increased. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  1860-1,  was  reported  at  45,442, 
and  for  the  year  1861->2,  it  was  47,4^5,  thus  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
2|013,  which  is  a  gain  upon  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year  of  4  4-10 
per  cent.  This  is  decidedly  hopeful,  and  yet  although  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  attendance  of  the  year  before,  it  still  exhibits  a  general 
carelessness  and  want  of  common  economy  that  is  alarming. 

The  estimated  attendance  upon  private  and  select  schools,  for  the 
past  year,  is  7,121,  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  average  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools,  which  was  47,455,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  average 
attendance  upon  all  of  our  schools,  public  and  private,  of  54,576.  Tbe 
whole  number  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  is  reported 
at  2,642 ;  if  this  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  average  attendance 
upon  all  the  schools,  54,576,  we  shall  have  51,934  as  the  number  of  our 
children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  in  attendance  upon  the 
schools. 

Now  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  who  are 
reported,  is  89,599,  from  which  deducting  the  number  in  attendance, 
51,934,  we  have  remaining  37,665  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18 
who  are  regularly  absent  from  all  schools. 

In  other  words,  while  the  past  year  has  exhibited  an  improvement 
in  the  attendance  of  our  children  upon  the  schools,  it  is  a  sorrowed  fact 
that  more  than  forty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children  of  our  State 
have  been  regularly  absent  from  school.  Surely  the  annual  presentation 
of  this  subject  must,  ere  long  arouse  public  attention. 

STUDIES  PURSUED  IN  OUK  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  thoughtful  friend  of  education,  that  portion  of  the  statistical 
summary  which  reveals  the  comparative  time  and  strength  given  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  is  here  that  we  are  able  to  discover  the  estimation  in  which 
our  common  schools  are  held  by  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  public  consideration. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  change  of  relative  rank  has  been 
gradually  occurring  in  the  schools  of  our  State,  year  by  year,  and  yet  so 
slowly  as  scarcely  to  excite  a  thought,  much  less  any  remark. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  among  us,  the  whole  attention  of  the 
schools  was  mainly  engrossed  by  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
and  many  of  our  older  citizens  distinctly  recollect  when  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  grammar  was  considered  an  outrage  upon  the  public 
schools.     Indeed,  on^  member  of  your  Hon.  Board  well  knows,  that  on 


one  oecasioii,  a  solemn  school  meeting  after  mature  consideration,  directed 
the  stndy  of  English  grammar  to  be  banished  from  a  common  school  in 
Vermont. 

But,  little  by  little,  a  change  has  been  wrought,  less  time  has  been 
given  in  arithmetic  to  mere  ciphering,  and  more  to  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation, but  upon  the  whole,  time  has  been  saved  here  with  no  dimi. 
nation  of  benefit  to  the  scholars ;  and  more  time  and  strength  have  been 
devoted  to  grammar,  composition  and  history. 

Thus,  duriDg  the  past  year,  while  the  number  of  students  in  arithme- 
tic has  not  been  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  the  number  of  students 
in  geography,  composition  and  history  has  perceptibly  increased. 

In  these  branches  the  rates  of  increase  during  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows:  In  arithmetic  1  6-10  per  cent.,  in  geography  7  9- 10  per 
cent.,  in  composition  9  2-10  per  cent,  and  in  history  18  per  cent. 

But  from  these  statistical  tables  and  official  reports,  we  find  the 
peculiar  conservatism  of  our  State  markedly  manifesting  itself  in  our 
aohools,  by  the  reluctance  with  which  we  give  any  countenance  to  the 
encouragement  of  classes  in  some  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  attractive 
branches  of  study  that  have  received  much  attention  in  the  schools  of 
nearly  every  other  State. 

Geology,  physiology  and  botany  have  become  "  common"  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  nearly  every  one  of  our  neighboring  States,  but  they  are 
hardly  known  in  our  schools. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  public  schools  of  an  ordinary 
grade  in  our  whole  State,  a  single  class  in  geology  i  and  yet,  within  a  few 
years  a  very  general  appreciation  of  this  science  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
ing. And  while  every  intelligent  man  recognizes  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements,  at  least,  of  geology,  as  necessary  even  to  what  is  called  a 
•<  common  education" — no  movement  is  made  to  introduce  it  into  the 
schools.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be,  in  some  quarters,  an  actual  oppo- 
sition to  any  effort  in  this  direction. 

With  a  view  of  stirring  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  geology  as  a 
school  study,  I  requested  my  friend,  Kev.  John  B.  Perry,  of  Swanton, 
who  has  given  his  hours  of  recreation,  for  many  years,  to  self  culture  in 
Natural  History,  to  write  an  essay  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
making  Geology  a  branch  of  school  study  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
scholars ;  and  I  here  subjoin  the  essay  which  he  kindly  furnished  for  the 
last  year's  report,  but  wMch  was  excluded  by  other  matter  : 

GEOLOaY  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

HaTing  been  requested  to  farniBh  somethiog  in  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  intro« 
daeiog  the  stody  of  Geology  into  oar  common  schools,  I  herewiUi  cheerfnlly  comply. 
This  I  am  led  to  do  with  less  hesitation,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great 
moment;  indeed  I  am  especially  emboldened  to  nndertake  the  task  in  the  hope  that 
the  rabjeot  msy  come  finally,  as  I  believe  it  is  already  slowly  ooming,  to  be  recognised 
more  nearly  according  to  its  real  importance.  I  am  at  the  same  time  enoonraged  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  on  this  topic  with  more  confidence,  since  this,  or  some  dmilar, 
plan  evidently  lay  near  the  heart  of  that  jndicions  and  justly  honored  friend  of  the 
yoaog,  to  whose  untiring  labors  the  natural  as  well  as  cWil  history  of  our  state  owes  so 
moditthe  lamented  Zadoc  Thompson ;  and  also  because  the  intimate  relation  of  the  wah* 
jeeft  propoeed  to  the  wel£ue  of  the  rising  generation  is,  and  has  been,  aeknowledged  bj 
many  other  staunch  friendfl  of  education,  whose  names  need  no  rnvaUon  Vii\«cmwBX« 
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kigfm  with  Um  nmark  Ihak  fhm  fntrndnodott  of  th*  itady  ofUftiogr 
•efaoola  ii  dannbto  boemmtB  of  tho  imtrvuit  nKptrtmnca  *ftha  ««6j«ef. 

Goolofj,  Ibirly  looked  st.  oovon  a  knad  and  rabatantttl  imd  of  kinm'fdg^,  with 
vhioh  oil  iko«ld  Iwto  toaio  oeqtMi  lUoeo.  The  oraas  of  liio  omnli  f arntatiod  Uio  nwl 
travollod  oliho  by  tho  pooMotaad  tho  pdontou  ia  incir  earthly  j^mmoy,  and  fotoly 
oioh  dumld  know  tho  aotmro  of  tho  way.  Contemplated  from  one  point  f  t.ov,  ii 
imliniieo  ia  iteolf,  or  at  loaat  itaadt  in  intimate  eunneetioo  with,  every  braoeh  of  N«- 
tsBl  HiaCory.  In  thna  takiog  oogniMnoo  of  that  with  which  each  h<u  maoh  te  do 
tfariac  hio  temponl  ezietoaeo,  and  whieh  et^peeiaily  eoneonu  the  largo  maao  of  tho 
fooplo^  portioalarly  ia  tho  rural  dieirieta.  Geologj  ie  rcry  important.  It  ii  pceuitarly 
ao,  dooo  tt  ii  oalealated  to  impart  an  intelli^jeat  ixuicbt  inro  lOTeral  branefaea  of  know- 
lodgOy  wliiak  are  too  littio  modorktood  by  oi  all,  thoagh  they  tot  forth  the  nature  and 
ndotinin  of  objeeto,  with  whieh  it  ii  oar  fortane  mo?t  frcqoentiy  to  meet  in  all  the 
VBlka  of  lUb,  and  with  whieh  indeed,  ovory  chili  ooght  early  to  become  Cimiliar. 

Tha  itady  of  this  wide  fabjcet,  accordingly,  opens  properly  with  JfiocnUoyy,  and  tj 
mitad  to  load  ma  daily  to  a  betur  a^qaaintaoew  wirh  the  eoi*atitaenta  of  thw  roeke  of 
tha  f|ahe,and  eo  with  tho  mineral  element*  of  iha  eoil,  on  «  htch  we  trad .  Glceoly  oua- 
Eiod  with  thia  branch  of  eaqnhry  ie  the  sonaiUeration   of  the  modea  and  cAtcta  of 

•aieol  ageacy,  aa  well  aa  of  the  proeeiaea  and  reaniti  of  cbenieal  aetion^-opera- 
which  are  coatiaaally  going  on,  prodacta  which  are  ertry where  ezhtbitid,  in  the 
domaia  of  matter — atiractiog  tho  notice  of  (he  child  no  Iraa  than  that  cf  the  phi  oaopa- 
ar  Ihora  ia,  coaaiqocntly,  mnch  of  high  importance,  in  itself  considered,  iu  ell  tho  a 
pkoaeaeaa  of  tho  material  nni verve,  into  which  erery  pers^jn,  ao  f^r  ai  pmocioaola, 
ahoaid  bo  iaitiatid,  and  with  pbich  each  may  easily  gsto  more  or  lois  famiiianiy.  Xkw 
fharaarerlilirn  of  aomo  of  tho  more  common  mmer^j  and  metali,  wiih  tneir  name  , 
may  bo  readily  learned  in  jooth,  if  att»ntii.n  be  only  directed  to  them,  and  thna  toe 
irat  aiepa  takan,  which  will  gradoallj  IdaJ  to  a  knjwl«dge  which  ia  of  no  littlv  latiia- 
ali  worthy  and  maaa  do  of  laating  boot  fit  when  ncq  lired. 

JIn  aaqaaiataaeo  alao  with  Haiaay  ia  implie*!  in  moat  geola:;ioil  iavesti^^tloas, 
•ad  U  likely  to  oe  to  aomo  extent  eeaiiy  aecored  by  anea  as  coguj^  in  them.  A$  thtao 
Midtfi  irn  pnranad,  nna  may  mmr,  almntt  nnr  nm  imilj  trt  bo  eunversaal  with  the 
great  diatiaetiTO  leataree  of  tho  vegetable  wurld.  Toe  luore  marhed  caarjc'0'i»ii.a  of 
piaaia,  ohrabo  and  treer,  become  familiar  aa  hoascholJ  word«;  i.f.en,  loo.  wiihuat  any 
great  txpeaditnre  of  time  or  ttLtti;  while  a  minoier  and  mtir<i  iatimata  aequAincence 
with  rh«a  ia  acqairod  from  day  today,  and  the  mind  tboj  led  by  imperce|»iiole  e(e|t 
lata  a  knowledge  of  great  value  ia  icaelf ,  ao'i  which  i^ilL  be  of  no  imAil  moment  ia  af  • 

tor  jeara. 

tie,  too,  the  Itady  of  Geology  anppoeea  some  familiarity  with  ZioUgy,  aaJ,  at* 
■oat  of  avceaaity,  iatrodaoea  the  leamer  into  thia  new  aud  important  field,  saea  aai- 
melf  now  living,  aa  chancj  to  fall  in  the  way  of  one  who  la  tecuiaiog  iotercited  ia  foe* 
iU  remataa,  receive  aa  attention,  wbtca  they  would  not  otherwiae  Cummacd,  aud  there 
thaa  begine  to  bo  gained  an  anderal ending  of  their  organization  and  habtta,  wnieti  pri  • 
pan  a  the  way  for  aoonarantly  increa*iog  koowled^  uf  the  different  r>c«a  whieh  era* 
veraa  tha  air  and  aeaa,  or  roam  over  the  dry  groond.  In  tbui  wue,  one  m^y  g«t  ea 
early  aiart,  whieh  aa  carriei  on  promiaee  to  re«aU  in  an  accurate  and  thoroagh  ae- 
qaaiataBCo  with  the  living  ereatnrea  ohieh  move  on  the  snrfaci  ct  the  earui.  in j  ia- 
toraiatioa,  to  My  nothing  of  the  in5t ^hc,  thua  gradaally  aeqntrvd,  ia  sach.  re^aroea  la 
itatif  aa  to  dcaetve  t)  be  rated  bigb,  and  wita  wbi  :h  few,  wuea  oooo  pooieMed  <.f  ii, 
caaid  bo  willingly  iadneed  to  part. 

By  tho  Itady  of  Zoology,  however,  we  come  t<3  know  not  lolely  of  one  or  of  aa- 
other  of  theae  kind  of  objccta  by  iiaelf  alooo,  bat  m  ^re  or  Icae  of  th«m  ait  tmktm  imjtik  r, 
■fl  thoT  lived  and  floariahcd  in  former  agea,  in  ceaeivel j  di«d,  and  eam«  a^riea  after 
aariee  to  amUke  np  what  ia  the  now-«xidtiog  emit  of  tbe  earth,  la  this  way  there  ia 
aoeared  not  menlj  a  familiarity  with  the  paat,  but  in  addition  to  it  aa  acqaaintaaov,  ia 
itaeif  very  impottant.  with  thinga  aa  they  are  in  the  proienc  Tnat  whica  now  eziaia 
ii,  by  tho  aid  of  Zoology,  aeea  both  in  the  light  which  belooga  inherently  to  it.  aai  tn 
dte  tfaaamitted  li<ht  of  whatever  taa  gone  b«fure.  The  aetenoe  in  qaeation  doee  not 
BOfely  oover  the  loveral  flelda  of  enqniry  already  meoiioncd;  it  nut  unly  introdacee  to 
a  fcaowlodgo  oi  miaerala,  plaate  and  antmala,  aa  they  hive  apt)eared  at  a  given  point 
ef  timOy  bat  italao  coadacta  n«  tbroogh  the  divereified  phaeea  ot  toeir  exia?enoe,  brgin* 
faig  with  Bpedca  long  aioco  extinct,  aoowing  na  early  and  low  gradea  of  o«-i{aoiXM.ioa 
tjpiaal  of  aigher  ooaa  wbi^  were  to  come  after,  exnibittt  g  the  manifold  different  raoaa 
ki  the  nweafeaive  atagea  of  their  hiatory,  finally  bringing  ae  to  we  the  groat  kin^doma 
of  natara  aa  they  aio  bow,  aad  ia  thia  wiaoenabling  aa  to  behold  tnem,  with  olearer 
iariighft  thaa  woald  oIm  bo  poaihle,  aador  tho  fdnae  aad  iMidoi  of  ^'i-'^^fft  ia  wfeuik 
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«f  ftad  thma  to  day.  The  •zaminatioii  therefore  of  the  foMU  Nmalni  of  muk  plenU 
aed  enlmali.  ub  heve  lived  in  the  pait.  in  giving  ni  a  knowledge  of  thei^  ftnietare  and 
habita,  proparei  ni  for  a  better  nnderatanding  of  the  organiiation,  capabiUUei  and 
powtn,  of  the  ▼arions  familiei  which  now  have  their  abode  on  earth,  and  thna  of  the 
great  eeheme  of  nniveraal  nature.  This  knowledge,  then,  the  lint  diaoghti  of  whioh, 
if  jadieiooalf  dealt  out,  may  be  reliihed  by  any  diild,  if,  aa  mast  Im  evident  at  a 
glanee,  very  important  in  itself,  and  the  early  beginning  of  its  aoqnirement  deserrlBc 
of  high  oonsideration,  even  if  no  referenoe  be  had  to  any  ulterior,  or  more  pnotioil 


Again,  however,  the  stady  of  Geology  is  desirable  ia  onr  common  schools,  as  af« 
fording  eiM  of  tkt  b4»t  nuana  of  mtnial  duciplint. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  knowledge  is  better  salted  than  this,  probably  ioaroely 
a  braneh  so  well  oaloolated.  to  lead  one  to  take  an  adoquaf  aurvey  of  t/u  unuHrae,  and 
Uios  wide  and  far  reaching  views  of  troth  generally.     While  Astronomy,  whieh  is 
briefly  aet  forth  in  its  great  oatlines  In  oar  common  school  geographies,  reveals  an 
iaflnitade  space,  Geology  pats  the  mind  on  the  stretch  to  comprcheiui  that  almost 
booadlcsa  rwch  of  time  supposed  to  be  neoessary  for  the  marveloas  wonders  produced 
since  that  beginning  from  which  the  creative  fiat  began  to  go  forth  from  the  Almighty. 
By  such  contemplations,  on  whloh  the  young  are  very  ready  to  enter,  and  in  which 
they  receive  an  important  discipline,  the  mind  is  brought  into  a  vast  realm,  made  la* 
miliar  with  its  wide^mbraoing  circuit,  much  more  easily  than  when  narrowed  by  the 
eoBtraoting  influence  of  later  habits,  and  is  thas  early  prepared  to  look  in  a  compre- 
heasive  way  at  every  subject,  which  may  come  before  it.    And  the  danger  of  injury 
from  this  natural  process  is  far  less  than  from  the  artificial  methods  too  much  in  vogue. 
Tliis  is  only  the  carrying  forward  of  a  system  of  observation,  upon  which  every  child 
enters  in  his  earliest  years,  and  which  would  be  usaally  continaed  through  life  were 
he  not  soon  turned  aside  by  the  constraints  of  an  unnatural  and  therefore  false  mode 
of  training. 

The  powers  of  the  learner  are,  also,  pleasantly  taxed,  as  he  beholds  something 
new  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  unfolded  genially,  av  he  advances  step  by  rtep  in  ma«- 
tarimff  grtat  diatmctiona,  which  are  written  with  a  bold  hand  on  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tion'. Many  facts  indicate  to  him,  that  there  was  once  simply  an  expanse  of  unor- 
ganiaed  material,  which  having  its  own  peculiar  affinities,  gradually  became  a  more 
shapely  mass  of  matter,experiencing  according  to  the  law  of  its  nature  ceaseless  changes 
mider  the  forming  power  of  the  Most  High,  thas  serving  in  one  sense  at  lea8t,to  mark 
and  measure  the  bounds  of  primeval  time,  lie,  also,  fiods  evidence  that  at  length 
thincB  of  life  appeared,  taking  up  portions  of  these  inert  elements,  which  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  divine  fiats  came  to  be  raised  above  the  remainder  of  this  primitive  lifeless 
maaa,  at  once  looking  upward,  and  rooting  downward,  and  so  in  being  distinguished 
from  it  to  serve  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  a  robe  of  verdure.  Almost,  too,  before 
aware  of  his  advancing  insight,  he  discovers  that  in  the  gradual  working  of  creative 
power,  another  form  of  life  appeared  endowed  with  powers  of  sensation  and  loc  amo- 
tion, drawing  material  from  the  tender  herb,  and  yet  above  it,  at  once  the  mate  of  the 
defenoeless  plant,  and  still  its  rightful  lord;  and  that  far  onward  and  upward  in  the 
sucoessive  steps  of  creative  wisdom,  above  all  that  had  gone  before,  humanity  was 
at  last  ushered  upon  the  stage,  female  beauty  and  manly  dignity,  more  than  realiiing 
all  previous  anticipations,  formed  in  the  likeness  of  the  Eternal,  the  crowning  work  of 
oreation.  The  pupil,  thus  starting  with  tha  liteless  elements  around  him,  soon  learas 
that  all  visible  things  may  be  oomprlied  in  the  two  great  provinces  of  organiu  and  in- 
organic existence.  Proceeding  b>  easy  gradations,  he  comes  to  be  conversant  with  the 
differences  between,  and  the  prominent  points  distinctive  of,  the  vast  domains  of  veg- 
etable and  of  animal  life,  and  to  recognise  humanity  as  superior  to  both,  man  as  in- 
tended to  use  all  these  forms  of  existence  with  wisdom,  himself  as  spiritual  to  rule  his 
own  spirit,  and  thus  to  control  every  element  of  nature,  both  without  him  and 
la  his  own  being,  in  ceaseless  equity.  By  an  easy  process  the  pupil  passes  on,  ent«- 
iag  more  minutely  into  what  is  involved  in  these  several  kingdoms,  learning  the  great 
divisions  belonging  respectively  to  minerals,  plants  and  animals.  Proceeding  from 
Iheoe  he  gradually  becomes  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  orders  and  tribes,  of 
genera  and  species,  the  great  facts  in  nature  all  the  while  calling  out  and  unfSslding 
•onespondent  powers  of  apprehension  in  his  opening  mind. 

It  is  likewise  true«  that  in  each  indioiduitl  objact,  which  attraota  the  learner's  at- 
tention, he  finds  room  for  endless  study.  Many  a  single  thing  is  a  world  in  minia- 
tare,  and  may  be  examined  simply  as  it  i«  in  itself  under  an  almost  oountless  variety 
of  aspeets.    In  soeh  an  investiipition  one  may  enter  into  the  minuttss,  so  fiw  as  he 
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pltMtt»  noUng  puriienUr  tftor  puiloalar,  obttrring  eMh  mark  wkieh  mtvm  to 
«|i«raeteris«  the  object,  or  to  distiogiiish  it  from  sTory  other.  This  ii  true  of  wbatftrer 
meet!  the  eye  in  nature.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the  little  pebble  found  in  the  dniij  atreet; 
%f;  of  the  dust  itself,  no  less  than  of  the  mountain  mass;  of  the  lonely  deniitn  of 
the  heath  equally  with  the  enltivated  flower  of  the  garden;  of  the  tiny  inaeel  that 
Inrks  unobserved  in  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  or  has  its  home  in  some  seeluded  glade, 
as  well  as  of  the  fowl  that  outs  the  air,  or  the  noble  quadruped  that  graiee  in  the 
winding  Tale,  on  the  eloping  hill-side  or  the  undulating  plain. 

And  thij  is  not  all.  Under  each  of  these  several  phases,  the  young  stndvnt  leans 
to  examine  whatever  is  found  in  his  neighborkood,  Uis  preparation  enables  him  to  be- 
gin— where  every  one  ought  to  begin  his  enquiries — at  home;  investigating  that  whioh 
Is  within  his  reach,  and  whioh  he  daily  beholds.  He  is  in  the  way  to  study  each  thing  in 
the  whole  world  of  sense  around  him  in  its  universal,  in  its  general  or  i^eoille,  and  ia 
its  particular  or  individual  characteristies;  to  examine  it  in  its  connection  with  the 
entire  universe,  or  the  great  circle  of  existence  to  which  it  pertainea— also  in  oonBce- 
tion  with  the  genus  or  species  to  which  it  belongs, — and  likewise  as  a  aepatate  iadi- 
ridual.  He  comes  to  look,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  his  training,  at  erery  objeot  ho 
sees,  not  only  as  it  is  in  itself  as  a  single,  isolated  thing,  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
relations  it  sustains  to  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  same  kind  (genus),  as  wali  as 
to  the  great  families  and  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  asaociated. 

Hence  it  should  be  evident  that  Geology  may  be  made  an  mvaluable  ktlpf  in  nmx 
public  schools,  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Its  study  tends  to  unfold  the  mind  aeooidiBg 
to  those  great  principles  in  the  worlcs  of  creation,  which  answer  to  the  laws  of  hwaaa 
intelligence,  in  its  relations  to  visible  things.  It  consequently  furnishes  one  of  the 
beat  aida  to  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophic  memory,  which  can  be  secured.  Facta  mra 
remembered  in  view  of  the  idea  or  law  whioh  is  revealed  in  them.  In  this,  also,  the 
young  have  a  safeguard  against  the  formalism  which  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by 
the  instruction  and  habits,  too  often  prevailing  in  artificial  society;  since  they  mn 
heiaby  brought  habitually  to  contemplate  every  thing  with  whioh  they  haTO  to  do, 
under  the  guidance  of  those  necessary  principles,  everywhere  manifested  by  eraatiTe 
wisdom.  Tney  learn  to  investigate  each  point  in  nature,  according  to  tho  logie  of 
nature,  and  thus  in  consistency  wiih  the  laws  of  supreme  intelligence,  as  exhibited  in 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah.  Being  led  in  this  way  to  observe  things  in  the  light  of 
necessary  truth,  to  scan  them  in  their  universal,  as  well  as  in  their  general  and  par- 
ticular relations  and  tendencies,  they  are  made  correct  reasoners  by  Uie  mere  foroe  of 
habit.  They  learn,  by  this  natural  process,  to  diaw  legitimate  conclusions,  and  to  put 
in  practice,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  fundamental  prmciples  ot  all  sound  logie. 
Thus  they  may  become  as  well  accurate  thinkers,  as  clear-headed  and  far-aightad  ob- 
•srvers,  acquiring  an  experience  and  culture  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  tham  in 
every  outward  phase  of  lile,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  a  higher  and  spir- 
itual diaeipline,  leading  them  to  see  and  to  feel  that,  in  the  domain  of  literatnra  aad 
art,  of  morals  and  religion,  every  subject  should  be  studied,  according  to  its  peculiar 
principles,  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  laws  pertaining  lo  it,  and  by  Uio  aid  of  its  owa 
Intrinaio  excellence. 

Once  more.  Geology  is  desirable  as  a  study  in  our  common  schools  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  ito  oconomieal  apjdieaiiona. 

Scarcely  any  other  department  ot  scientific  enquiry  furnishes,  or  is  able  to  furnish, 
so  much  informatwm  of  a  practical  land.  This  may  be  true  in  part,  from  the  fact  that 
Otology  naea  mcsb  other  br inches  as  her  handmaidr;  still,  without  her  help,  th^ 
would  be  to  a  much  larger  extent  unavailing.  While,  then,  this  science  aims  to  in- 
fbrm  us  directly  of  the  several  strata  of  earth's  surface,  and  of  their  predominant  chW" 
aeteristios,  it  at  the  same  time  leads  indirectly  to  a  knowledge,  of  whatever  pertalaa 
1 1  their  physical  structure  and  condition;  conEoquently  of  the  great  variety  of  featvat 
Tccnliar  to  a  given  district,  with  the  uses  and  benefits  to  whicu  every  element  may  bo 
tamed.  In  making  us  familiar  with  the  different  formations  of  a  neighborhood,  it 
orings  to  light  the  peculiarities  ot  its  rocky  masses,  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  the 
Imbedded  minerals  and  metals,  noting  the  facilities  for  the  opening  of  quarrlea,  or  tha 
aimking  of  mines,  with  the  probable  advantages  and  drawbacks,  attending  such  andar* 
lakinga,  in  the  locality  in  question.  It  also  makes  known  the  nature  of  the  rarioM 
■oila->indioating  for  what  they  are  severally  suited,  for  what  unfit— pointing  out  their 
poaitlTe  excellencies,  and  the  elements  which  need  to  be  added,  in  order  to  inereaaa 
thalr  proddotivity.  A  share  of  attention  if,  likewise,  bestowed  on  the  lakes,  riven 
aad  waterfalls;  on  the  best  methods  of  improving  their  navigation;  on  the  eoononlsal 
l^rpoita  to  whioh  they  may  be  applied;  on  the  changes  capable  of  being  advantaga- 
Mud|7  flMda^  with  a  referenoo  to  inch  as  the  nature  of  the  rooki,  or  of  the  wll  will  not 
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aft(y  allow;  while  fome  aoooant  is  also  given  of  the  naUva  flihei,  in  whioh  thaj 
•bonnd,  or  of  inoh  now  Tarioties  ai  might  be  introdaoed  and  propagated  with  proilt. 
Soy  too,  notioe  is  taken  of  the  original  iorests;  of  the  best  employment  that  oan  be 
made  of  them;  of  the  new  trees  and  plants  which  It  might  be  well  to  aoolimate;  of 
the  domesUo  animals,  as  well  as  of  those  which  swarm  in  the  wilds;  of  sach  orcatnres 
af  ihomld  reeelTO  more  care;  and  especially  of  breeds,  the  introdnotion  of  which 
promises  to  be  of  aTail. 

The  stndy  of  Geology  and  its  allied  branches,  giving  ns  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  oondition  and  resonroes  of  a  oonntrj,  will  of  coarse  lead  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  adTantageous  employmtni  of  the  materials  which  are  already  in  use.  That 
wbieh  might  annually  bring  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  dolUrs,  if  properly  man- 
aged,  if  now  eiUier  literally  wasted,  or  turned  to  little  good  purpose.  No  small  loss 
arises  from  the  sowing  of  boils,  which  may  be  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  a  giren 
speeiee  of  grain,  with  some  other  to  which  they  are  not  adapted;  from  the  neglect  to 
s«pply  grounds,  whioh  hate  many  excellent  elements,  with  other  ingredients^  whidi 
hare  been  either  exhausted  by  a  long  succession  of  the  same  kind  of  orops,  or  of  which 
thmy  are  destitute  in  their  original  condition.  Many  materials,  likewise,  which  are 
smited  to  adyance  our  agricultural  interests,  are,  usually  from  ignorance  of  their  na- 
tnre,  either  allowed  to  lie  at  rest,  losing  their  main  worth  by  exposure,  or,  at  best, 
only  partially  improred.  As  knowledge  of  these  things  increases  and  becomes  dis- 
nminated,  all  refuse  TCgetable  and  animal  matter  will  be  turned  to  profitable  use; 
while  muck  and  lime,  both  as  marl  and  in  its  various  other  forms,  (a  great 
ahundanoe  of  all  which  is  found  in  different  localities,)  will  receive  proper  attention, 
aad  be  applied  with  more  insight  into  their  essential  oharaoier,  and  so  with  far  greater 
profit.  Gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things,  we  shall  be  able  to 
tfliploy  them  more  nearly  aright  and  with  greater  |)rofit.  As  this  comes  to  pass, 
every  litUe  stream  will  turn  its  score  of  wheels;  our  timber  will  be  worked  up  at 
home,  both  enhancing  its  value  and  giving  labor  to  thousands;  our  ores  smelted  and 
ooaveried  into  utensils  for  ornament  and  use  before  being  sent  to  market;  while  our 
rawhides  will  be  tanned  with  bark  from  our  own  hills  and  manufactured  into  shoes; 
all  these  and  countless  other  things  being  done  with  the  increasing  degree  of  prudenoe 
aad  foresight,  which  accompany  investigation,  and  seek  to  turn  everything  to  the 
best  aeoount. 

Such  knowledge  must  also  tend  to  the  intelligent  discovery  and  discreet  employ" 
wumt  of  new  reeoureee.    Usually  those  discoveries  are  of  most  avail,  which  are  made  in 
the  light  of  seientifio  research.    It  is  only  as  the  individual  has  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  no  matter  how  acquired,  that  he  oan  find  out  what  needs  to  be  known 
aad  put  it  to  a  good  use.    Now  there  is  maoh  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  much  all 
about  us,  much  that  is  easily  accessible,  aitd  of  which  we  know  only  the  simplest  uses;  of 
whioh,  indeed,  the  many  are  as  yet  hardly  familiar  with  the  alphabet.    Scarcely  any 
region  exoeeds  our  own,  in  the  abundance  and  richness  of  those  internal  resouroe#, 
whjeh  tend  to  the  high  advancement  of  a  community  in  wealth  and  prosperity.     While 
we  have  maroles  of  many  varieties  and  in  any  quantity,  other  building  stones  and 
timber  in  oonsiderable  amount,  as  well  as  ores  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals  to  a 
limited  extent,  we  are  especially  favored  in  having  those  materials  which  are  needed 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  which  are  thus  calculated  to  make  Vermonters  an  agri- 
cultural people,  their  State  a  garden  of  honest  industry  and  frugality,  their  land  a 
fruitful  heritage  from  the  Lord.    These  materials  have  been  thus  lar  only  slightly  re- 
sorted to,  their  quality  and  worth  being  generally  little  appreciated  as  yet,  while  there 
is  doubtless,  in  many  localities,  an  inexhaustibl?  supply  still  entirely  unknown.    The 
miada  of  our  youth  being  early  turned  to  the  character  and  resources  of  their  native 
hilla,  investigations  of  this  kind  will  be  engaged  in,  and  oarried  on  through  life,  new 
diseoveries  oonstantly  made,  as  well  as  t>etter  and  more  effective  modes  of  application 
ccatinnally  rendered  available.     At  the  same  time,  a  slight  familiarity  with  our 
different  geological  formations  will  serve  as  a  safeguard  against  visionary  schemes,  pre- 
venting nnneoessary  outlays  in  making  excavatiocs  for  coal,  where  none  is  to  be  found; 
or,  in  digging  for  gold  and  silver  in  localities,  for  which  the  application  of  the  plow 
Is  much  better.    Thus  our  young  men,  our  farmers  and  mechaoios,  becoming  iotelli- 
geat  in  their  respeotive  callings,  will  be  preserved  from  extravagant  whims,  wUile  they 
will  bring  out  and  apply  the  available  resources  of  the  land  with  a  oonstantly  increasing 
dlsMmment.    Indeed,  as  investigation  advances,  they  will  make  new  disooverles,  be- 
•eae  better  acquainted  with  the  oapabilities  of  their  native  State,  and  so  be  led  to 
lettla  down  at  home,  and  turn  every  means  within  their  reaoh  to  a  better,  more  thrifty 
•ad  eeonomieal  lue. 
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bidldiDgi  may  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  hoiue,  but  to  the  street  also. 

3.  Outside  Structure. — The  details  of  this  will  be  more  partica- 
larly  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  plans.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  double  porch,  with  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  has 
been  provided,  and  this  arrangement  is  regarded  as  highly  important.  It 
prevents  the  possibility  of  improper  communication  between  the  two 
sexes,  while  passing  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  The  room  in  the 
lobby  is  also  used  as  a  clothes-room,  at  a  manifest  saving  of  expense. 

4.  Wood-House. — In  most  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  wood-house  is 
placed  directly  in  the  rear,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  may  serve  for  a  bade 
hall.  This  arrangement  contributes  to  harmony  of  external  appearance, 
and  prevents  the  out-door  air  from  blowing  directly  into  the  school-room. 
Thus  serving  a  double  purpose,  the  wood-house  is  almost  indispensable. 
A  basement,  however,  might  be  prepared  for  the  storage  of  fuel. 

5.  Privies. — ^With  the  yard  divided  by  a  high,  substantial  board 
fence,  running  from  the  back  side  of  the  wood-house  to  the  rear  fence, 
two  privies  are  indispensable.  In  Designs  I.  and  II.,  an  arrangement  is 
given  for  a  double  privy,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  wood-house,  but  this 
arrangement  is  objectionable,  unless  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  to 
flow  through  the  vault  into  a  sewer.  Even  if  a  double  privy  is  decided 
upon,  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  house, 
80  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  offensive.  But  any 
double  privy  is  objectionable ;  although  so  arranged  as  to  shut  out  the 
intrusive  gaie,  it  cannot  be  made  entirely  impervious  to  sound ;  and  the 
vicious  may  take  advantage  of  its  construction  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
the  pure  minded,  without  the  fear  of  detection.  A  better  way  would  be 
to  separate  the  privies  entirely,  and  place  them  near  the  middle  of  the 
remote  ends  of  their  respective  yards.  Tne  entrances  should  be  upon  the 
rear  bide,  or  else  a  screen  should  be  erected  to  shield  them  from  observa- 
tion. The  expense  of  two  vaults  and  two  buildings  would  of  course  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  a  single  one  ;  but  the  obvious  good  result* 
ing  from  the  plan,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference. 

6.  Walks. — That  is  a  very  false  economy  which  refuses  or  neglects 
to  furnish  the  necessary  walks  in  and  about  Uie  school  premises.  The 
oountry  schoolhouse  is  proverbial  for  filth.  Generally  but  a  step  removed 
flrom  the  carriago^path  in  the  street,  and  without  walks  of  any  descriptioii 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  except  a  single  path  of  the  native  soil,  the 
wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more,  rather  than  less,  offensive.  During  scmie 
seasons  of  the  \xar  the  children  must  wade  through  mud  and  water  to 
reach  the  school,  and  not  ouo  foot  of  dry  space  is  provided  where  th^ 
eaa  cleanse  themselves  until  tlioy  enter  the  house  itself.  The  oonseqaenoe 
i%  that  dirt  is  everywhere,  and  tidiness  impossible.  To  remedy  this  as 
much  as  pORsible,  arrangements  :$liould  bo  made  to  preclude  tbe  neoesn^ 
of  getting  into  the  mud,  withiu  the  sohool-yard,  and  to  enid>le  the  BchoU 
ars  to  remove  it  from  their  foot,  when  comingf  in  from  the  road.  A  plank 
or  gravel  walk  should  bo  laid  from  the  front  gate  to  the  front  door.  The 
steps  at  the  door  should  be  large  and  commodious.  TliCEse  steps,  and  per- 
haps al8o  a  portion  of  the  walk,  should  bo  provided  with  scrapers.    A 
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strip  of  band-iron,  nailed  upon  the  edge  of  a  plank  twelve  feet  long,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  iron  may  rise  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
plank,  will  make  an  excellent  and  economical  scraper,  and  accommodate 
a  dozen  or  more  pupils  at  the  same  time.  Plank  walks  should  also  ex- 
tend from  the  back  entrances  to  the  privies,  and  perhaps  around  the  sides 
of  the  schoolhouse. 

7.  Fence, — ^The  school  lot  can  never  be  kept  in  order  unless  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  good  and  bubstantial  fence ;  this  fence  should  be  built  of 
good  materials,  and  put  up  in  a  solid  manner.  A  picket,  or  a  post-and- 
rail  fence,  would  answer  every  purpose.  The  gates  should  be  built  strong 
and  heavy,  and  so  arranged  as  to  shut  of  themselves.  It  might  be  well 
to  set  posts  within  the  gates,  in  such  a  manner  that  cattle  could  not  get 
in,  even  if  the  gates  should  be  left  open.  The  fence  that  divides  the 
yards  should  be  of  matched  stuff,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  faced 
on  the  boys'  side.  The  wood-house  door  should  open  into  the  boys'  yard. 
In  a  succeeding  chapter  the  subject  of  out-houses  will  be  treated  more  at 
large. 


Chapter  III. 

Internal  Arrangements, 

The  internal  structure  of  the  schoolhouse  may  be  considered  under 
(he  heads  of  Size,  Shape  of  School-Room,  Side-Rooms,  Seats  and  Desks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

1.  Size  of  School-Room. — A  school-room  should  always  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  space  enough  for  a  desk  and 
chair,  and  for  free  and  unobstructed  movement.  There  should  be  room 
for  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  teacher,  and  for  purposes  of  reci- 
tation. The  height  of  the  smallest  school-room  should  never  be  less  than 
twelve  feet,  and  this  should  be  increased  to  sixteen  feet  in  the  larger 
houses.  Comfort  and  convenience,  in  sitting  and  moving  about,  depend 
upon  the  area  of  the  room,  the  quantity  of  air  upon  the  area  and  height 
combined.  In  the  plans  furnished  in  this  work,  eighteen  feet  area,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  have  been  appropriated  to 
each  pupil. 

2.  Shape  of  the  Room. — Of  all  rectangular  forms,  a  square  room 
will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  space,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  out- 
side walls.  Many  teachers,  however,  prefer  a  room  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  longer  than  its  width ;  and  probably  no  better  form  can  be  devised 
than  this,  or  one  between  this  and  square.  When  the  parallelogram  is 
used,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  leave  the  space  for  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  recitation  benches,  upon  the  end,  instead  of  the  side.  The 
octagonal  form  is  thought  by  some  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  school  pur- 
poses, and  specimens  have  been  presented  in  this  work. 

3.  Side-Rooms. — In  every  schoolhouse  there  should  be  a  separate 
room  for  depositing  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  and  in  larger  houses,  another  for 
libraiy  and  apparatus.    For  the  sake  of  economy  and  convenience,  \xk  the 
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plans  here  given,  the  poroh  has  been  bo  arranged  as  to  serre  the  donble 
imrpose  of  entry-way  and  clothes-room.  In  the  smaller  houses,  a  single 
poroh  will  be  sufficient;  but  in  the  larger  ones,  a  double  poroh  should  be 

troTided,  so  that  there  may  be  ample  room  for  the  uses  to  which  it  ^s  to 
e  put,  and  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  These  rooms  should  be 
amply  provided  with  hooks  and  shelves.  In  the  smaller  houses,  a  case 
for  books  and  apparatus,  answering  every  purpose,  can  be  constructed 
upon  one  side  of  the  school-room,  in  the  place  designated  in  the  plans. 
In  houses  designated  to  accommodate  more  pupils  than  any  one  teacher 
ean  instruct,  an  additional  room  for  recitation  should  be  provided,  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  the  teacher  to  occupy  during  recesses  and  intermissions, 
and  to  retire  to  when  wearied  and  perplexed  with  the  cares  and  duties  of 
the  dav,  is  also  very  desirable;  but  we  fear  this  reasonable  luxury  will 
not  be  realized  until  public  sentiment,  with  respect  to  the  educational  pro- 
fesuon,  is  made  liberal  far  beyond  its  present  level.  Every  wood-houae 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  back  entry-way  as  well  as  a  store- 
house. 

4.  Seats  and  Desks.-— Many  methods  for  seating  schoolhouses  have 
been  proposed,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made,  to  economise  room 
and  to  secure  the  greatest  convenience.  It  now  seems  to  be  generally 
eonoeded  that  the  best  arrangement  is  that  of  single  or  double  desks, 
placed  in  parallel  rows,  with  aisles  between  of  sufficient  width  to  permit 
passage.  By  this  plan  the  pupils  all  face  one  way,  and  the  teacher  can 
see  them  all  at  a  glance.  When  the  seats  are  arranged  upon  the  sides  of 
the  room,  with  the  open  space  in  the  center,  this  is  impossible,  and  dUci- 
pline  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  Double  desks  are  more  economical 
than  single  ones,  as  they  cost  less,  and  take  up  less  space  in  tde  room. 

The  desks  should  altvays  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils  may  face  the  eU' 
trance.  Tue  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are  obvious..  The  entrance 
and  exit  of  pupils  or  visitors  will  be  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  this  by  any  proper  system  of  discipline.  If  the 
backs  of  the  pupils  are  towards  the  entrance,  they  will  turn  about  when* 
ever  the  door  opens  or  closes,  presenting  an  unseemly  appearance,  as  well 
as  seriously  interfering  with  the  business  of  study  and  recitation.  This 
habit  of  turning,  once  formed,  will  be  practiced  upon  occasions,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  teacher  and  the  subversion  of  discipline.  Again, 
when  strangers  or  others  visit  the  school,  or  call  at  the  school-room  for 
any  purpose,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  receive  them  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
room,  instead  of  in  front,  which  is  awkward  and  inconvenient.  It  is  as 
though  the  entrance  to  the  parlor  of  a  private  house  should  be  made 
through  the  kitchen.  With  the  pupils  facing  the  entrance,  when  tho 
door  opens,  a  glance  is  sufficient,  without  change  of  posture  or  suspension 
of  business,  to  satisfy  tho  most  vagranb  curiosity.  The  teacher  can  receive 
his  visitors  at  once,  and  in  the  proper  place,  without  parade  and  without 
difficulty.  Finally,  the  door  or  doors  leading  to  the  wood-house  or  back 
yard  should  be  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  this  can  only  be  when  the 
front  of  the  room  is  next  the  front  entrance.  The  author  can  speak  feel- 
in^l^  upon  this  subject,  having  had  experience  in  both  methods,  and  re- 
fMoiJig  a  vivid  remeinbranoe  of  the  constant  an^qyanoe  to  which  he  wi^ 


nbjected  in  the  rooms  where  the  ptipils  were  ieited  with  their  baeki 
towards  the  entrance. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  desks  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  pur* 
poses  of  r«>citation ;  this  in  school-rooms  of  ordinary  size,  would  be  about 
ten  feet;  in  small  rooms  perhaps  a  little  less.  A  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  width  should  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the  room  for  clasees  upon  spe- 
cial oocttsions.  The  side  aisles  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  each. 
Those  between  the  rows  of  desks  might  vary,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. — The  stove  should  be  placed  near 
the  door,  so  that  the  air  may  be  warmed,  to  some  extent,  before  its  dis- 
tribution through  the  loom.  The  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  room 
should  be  occupied  by  a  blackboard,  or  a  black  wall ;  and  if  more  than 
th's  is  needed,  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  room,  between  the 
windows.  If  a  platform  is  used,  let  it  be  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  high.  An  unbroken  level  of  floor  is  much  better  than  any  plat- 
form, because  it  allows  greater  freedom  of  movement  and  a  greater 
amount  of  air  in  the  room." 


Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  views  of  intelligent  friends  of  the 
schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  couutry,  are  the  same ;  and  I  have  quoted 
thus  largely  from  others  and  from  those  of  established  authority,  that  I 
might  aid  force  to  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  friends  of  schools 
in  Vermont  whenever  this  very  important  subject  has  arisen. 

Early  in  the  history  of  modern  school  reform,  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
.  in  casting  about  to  find  what  was  the  first  and  most  necessary  portion  of 
his  labor,  he  found  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
:  setts  to  the  condition  of  their  schoolhouses  to  be  the  one  great  hindranoe 
to  all  his  efforts. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Board,  he  immediately  gave  hb  first 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  prepared  and  published  a  special  report  upon 
the  schoolhouses  in  that  State.  As  was  usual  with  him  in  other  cases, 
10  here,  having  taken  the  subject  in  hand,  he  in  a  certain  sense  exhausted 
it,  and  produced  a  report,  which  may  be  said  of  itself  to  have  revolution- 
ized the  public  sentiment  of  a  whole  commonwealth. 

This  report  has  never  beeu  exceeded  that  I  know,  for  force,  and 
having  remained  for  a  score  of  years  as  an  inexhaustible  magazine  and 
8oarce  of  tiupply  to  those  who  have  followed  in  the  same  direction  of  labor, 
it  Ls  still,  as  I  think,  the  best  condensation  of  thought  and  suggestion 
upon  its  particular  subject  which  is  extant. 

With  such  an  appreciation  of  its  value,  I  have  judged  best  to  insert 
in  the  appendix  the  entire  report  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  with  an  earnest  oom« 
pf  it,  leave  tb9  subject  ftr  futnro  oonddetatioii. 
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ATTENDANCE  UPON  SCHOOL. 

It  would  by  no  means  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  suppofled  that 
the  preoooupation  of  the  general  mind  with  anxiety  about  public  affairs, 
would  have  very  materially  affected  the  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
And  it  is  unexpectedly  encouraging  to  find,  from  our  statistics,  that  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the 
past  year  was  really  increased. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  1860-1,  was  reported  at  45,442, 
and  for  the  year  1861-2,  it  was  47,4^5,  thus  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
2|013,  which  is  a  gain  upon  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year  of  4  4-10 
per  cent.  This  is  decidedly  hopeful,  and  yet  although  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  attendance  of  the  year  before,  it  still  exhibits  a  general 
carelessness  and  want  of  common  economy  that  is  alarming. 

The  estimated  attendance  upon  private  and  select  schools,  for  the 
past  year,  is  7,121,  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  average  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools,  which  was  47,455,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  average 
attendance  upon  all  of  our  schools,  public  and  private,  of  54,576.  Tbe 
whole  number  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  is  reported 
at  2,642 ;  if  this  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  average  attendance 
upon  all  tlie  schools,  54,576,  wo  shall  have  51,934  as  the  number  of  our 
children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  in  attendance  upon  the 
schools. 

Now  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  who  are 
reported,  is  89,599,  from  which  deducting  the  number  in  attendance, 
51,934,  we  have  remaining  37,665  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18 
who  are  regularly  absent  from  all  schools. 

In  other  words,  while  the  past  year  has  exhibited  an  improvement 
in  the  attendance  of  our  children  upon  the  schools,  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact 
that  more  than  forty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children  of  our  State 
have  been  regularly  absent  from  school.  Surely  the  annual  presentation 
of  this  subject  must,  ere  long  arouse  public  attention. 

STUDIES  PURSUED  IN  OUK  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  thoughtful  friend  of  education,  that  portion  of  the  statistical 
gommary  which  reveals  the  comparative  time  and  strength  given  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  is  here  that  we  arc  able  to  discover  the  estimation  in  which 
our  common  schools  are  held  by  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  public  consideration. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  change  of  relative  rank  has  been 
gradually  occurring  in  the  schools  of  our  State,  year  by  year,  and  yet  so 
uowly  as  scarcely  to  excite  a  thought,  much  less  any  remark. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  among  us,  the  whole  attention  of  the 

0ohools  was  mainly  engrossed  by  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic ; 

and  many  of  our  older  citizens  distinctly  recollect  when  the  introduction 

of  tiie  study  of  grammar  was  considered  an  outrage  upon  the  public 

^johook.    Xpdeed,  on^  member  of  your  Hon.  Board  well  knows,  that  on 


one  occarion,  a  solemn  school  meeting  after  mature  consideration,  directed 
tlie  study  of  English  grammar  to  be  banished  from  a  common  school  in 
Vermont. 

But,  little  by  little,  a  change  has  been  wrought,  less  time  has  been 
given  in  arithmetic  to  mere  ciphering,  and  more  to  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation, bat  upon  the  whole,  time  has  been  saved  here  with  no  dimi. 
nation  of  benefit  to  the  scholars ;  and  more  time  and  strength  have  been 
devoted  to  grammar,  composition  and  history. 

Thus,  during  the  past  year,  while  the  number  of  students  in  arithme- 
tic has  not  been  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  the  number  of  students 
in  geography,  composition  and  history  has  perceptibly  increased. 

Iq  these  branches  the  rates  of  increase  during  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows:  In  arithmetic  I  6-10  per  cent,  in  geography  7  9- 10  per 
cent.,  in  composition  9  2-10  per  cent.,  and  in  history  18  per  cent. 

But  from  these  statistical  tables  and  official  reports,  we  find  the 
peculiar  conservatism  of  our  State  markedly  manifesting  itself  in  our 
schools,  by  the  reluctance  with  which  we  give  any  countenance  to  the 
encouragement  of  classes  in  some  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  attractive 
branches  of  study  that  have  received  much  attention  in  the  schools  of 
nearly  every  other  State. 

Geology,  physiology  and  botany  have  become  **  common"  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  nearly  every  one  of  our  neighboring  States,  but  they  are 
hardly  known  in  our  schools. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  public  schools  of  an  ordinary 
grade  in  our  whole  State,  a  single  class  in  geology  i  and  yet,  within  a  few 
years  a  very  general  appreciation  of  this  science  has  b^n  rapidly  grow- 
ing. And  while  every  intelligent  man  recognizes  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements,  at  least,  of  geology,  as  necessary  even  to  what  is  called  a 
*«  common  education" — no  movement  is  made  to  introduce  it  into  the 
schools.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be,  in  some  quarters,  an  actual  oppo- 
sition to  any  effort  in  this  direction. 

With  a  view  of  stirring  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  geology  as  a 
school  study,  I  requested  my  friend,  Kev.  John  B.  Perry,  of  Swanton, 
who  has  given  his  hours  of  recreation,  for  many  years,  to  self  culture  in 
Natural  History,  to  write  an  essay  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
making  Geology  a  branch  of  school  study  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
scholars ;  and  I  here  subjoin  the  essay  which  he  kindly  furnished  for  the 
last  year's  report,  but  which  was  excluded  by  other  matter  : 

GEOLOaY  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Haying  been  reqaested  to  furnish  lomething  in  reipeot  to  the  detirablenen  of  intro- 
daeing  the  stadj  of  Qeology  into  our  oommon  schools,  I  herewith  cheerfnllj  oompi j. 
Thie  I  ftin  led  to  do  with  less  hesitation,  beoause  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great 
moment;  indeed  I  am  especially  emboldened  to  undertake  the  task  in  Uie  hope  that 
the  rabjeet  may  oome  finally,  as  I  believe  it  is  already  slowly  coming,  to  be  reoogniied 
more  nearly  according  to  its  real  importance.  I  am  at  the  same  time  enoonraged  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  on  this  topic  with  more  confidence,  since  this,  or  some  sSnilar, 
plan  evidently  lay  near  the  heart  of  that  judicious  and  justly  honored  friend  of  the 
yoaog,  to  whose  untiring  labors  the  natural  as  well  as  cWil  history  of  our  state  owes  so 
mnebtthe lamented  Zadoc  Thompson;  and  also  because  the  intimate  relation  of  the  sab* 
jeet  propofed  to  the  welfMra  of  Uie  rising  generation  is,  and  has  been,  aeknowledgad  bj 
many  other  staaiioh  friendi  of  education,  whose  names  need  no  meutioik  in  V«iia«DX% 
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I  Bikj,  tea,  b^glB  witk  ih«  rtavk  thai  tb«  iBkradMtioB  of  ihe  study  of  Otology 
lalo  o«r  oommoB  fefaoola  U  desiraUo  boeamM  of  the  imtinnt  twKptrtmmcg  tfiht  nbject. 

Goolocy,  fairly  looked  at.  eorwi  a  bn^d  and  smbttantitl  ie^d  of  knfw'fdy^,  with 
wbkh  all  thonld  havo  MMne  acqoai  itaaee.  The  enist  of  tbe  earth  f nrnUbed  the  nmd 
Uavolltd  alike  by  the  peaaaatasd  the  potentate  in  tocir  earthly  jiwrney,  and  aarely 
eaeh  iboald  know  the  natare  of  the  way.  Contemplated  from  one  point  f  r.ev,  it 
embraoea  in  itaelf,  or  at  leaat  stands  in  intimate  eonnectioo  with,  every  bmoeh  of  Na> 
tnrmi  Bittory.  In  thns  Inking  oognisanoe  of  that  with  which  each  has  maoh  to  do 
tfnring  his  temporal  existence,  and  whioh  especially  concerns  the  large  mass  of  the 
people,  partienlarly  in  the  mral  districts.  Geologj  is  rery  importanL  It  is  peculiarly 
•0,  sinee  it  is  ealealntcd  to  impart  an  intelligent  insi^bt  into  lereral  branches  of  know- 
ledge, wbleh  are  too  little  nnderttood  by  as  all,  though  they  set  forth  the  nature  and 
raUtioas  of  objects,  with  whieh  it  is  our  fortune  mo;t  frequently  to  meet  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  and  with  whieh  indeed,  erery  cbili  ought  e«rly  to  become  familiar. 

Tbe  stady  of  this  wide  subject,  accordingly,  optrns  properly  with  MUermtoyf,  and  is 
ffmitad  to  lead  us  daily  to  a  betur  acquainianw  with  tbe  oopstitaents  of  th«  rocks  of 
tbe  globe,and  so  with  the  mineral  eleueuti  of  ths  soil,  on  «  hich  we  tread.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  braadi  of  enquiry  is  the  sonsiUeratiun  of  the  modes  and  effects  of 
■MMBfaanieal  agency,  as  well  as  of  the  proeeiees  snd  results  of  cheaieal  action — opera- 
tioBS  whieh  are  continually  going  on,  products  which  are  everywhere  ezhibitid,  in  the 
domain  of  matter — atiractiog  the  notice  of  the  child  no  less  than  that  of  the  phi  osoph- 
•r  There  is,  consiqoently,  much  of  high  importance,  in  iuelf  considered,  iu  all  tbe  e 
^eaoaMua  of  the  material  unirerte,  into  which  erery  persjn,  so  far  a«  prttotioaole, 
shoaid  be  initiated,  and  with  fibieh  each  may  easily  gain  more  or  leis  familiarity.  The 
dMraeteriitioi  of  some  of  the  more  caminon  mmerali  and  metaU,  wtih  tnetr  name  y 
maj  be  readily  learned  in  jootb,  if  attention  be  only  directed  to  theio,  and  thus  tne 
firat  steps  taken,  which  will  gradually  Idad  to  a  knowledge  whioh  is  of  no  littl«  intiin> 
slo  worth,  and  mast  iw  of  lasting  benefit  when  ocq  lircd. 

An  soqnaintanoe  alio  with  ^tocaay  is  implied  in  most  geolo;;ioil  investigations, 
tad  is  likely  to  be  to  some  extent  easily  secured  by  sucb  as  engage  in  them.  As  tbtse 
studies  are  pursued,  one  may  come,  almost  UQOt.nMiou»ly,  to  bd  eunversaot  with  the 
great  diatinetive  features  of  the  vegetable  world.  Toe  oiuro  marked  oaarac'e-ii»ii.s  of 
plants,  rhrube  and  trecf,  become  familiar  as  household  word*;  cf;.en,  too,  without  any 
great  izpendilnre  of  time  or  cffurt;  while  a  mtDQier  aod  mora  iutimat^  acquaintance 
with  them  is  acquired  from  day  today,  and  tbe  mind  tbus  led  by  impercepiible  atof  • 
lato  a  knowledge  of  great  value  in  itself,  and  which  t^ill  be  of  no  small  moment  in  aif- 
tar  years. 

80,  too,  the  study  of  Geology  supposes  some  familiarity  with  Ztoiogy,  and,  al- 
■Mtt  of  ntceasity,  introduoes  tho  leemer  into  this  new  aud  important  field,  e^uob  ani- 
■Mia  now  living,  as  chancj  to  fall  in  the  way  of  one  who  is  Lvcotuiog  iotercstcd  in  fos- 
iil  remains,  receive  an  attention,  wbico  t  bey  would  not  otherwise  cummacd,  aud  there 
thas  begins  to  be  gained  an  nnderstaoding  of  their  organisation  and  habits,  wbicb  pn  • 
pans  the  way  for  aoonstantly  increasing  koowled|^  of  the  diffjrent  r>c«s  which  ira- 
Tcrse  the  air  and  seas,  or  roam  over  tbe  dry  ground.  Iu  ibis  wise,  one  may  get  an 
early  stait,  which  as  carriej  on  promises  to  re^uk  in  an  ncearate  and  thorough  ao- 
qaaintanee  with  the  living  creatures  wbicb  move  on  the  surfao^  ot  tbe  earin.  ibd  in- 
tormation,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  insight,  thus  gradually  acquired,  is  such,  re^aroea  in 
itself  as  to  deserve  t}  be  raud  high,  and  wita  wbi.-h  few,  wuen  oooe  posseMed  of  it, 
coald  be  willingly  induced  to  part. 

By  the  study  of  Geology,  however,  we  come  to  know  not  solely  of  one  or  of  an* 
other  of  these  kind  of  objects  by  iiself  alone,  bat  m>re  or  less  of  tbem  mil  laktn  fjtik  r, 
as  thoT  lived  and  flourished  in  former  ages,  su  cessively  died,  and  came  seriea  after 
•mrles  to  make  op  wbat  is  the  now-«xl>ting  crust  of  tbe  etrtb.  In  this  way  tbere  is 
••eared  not  menly  a  familia-'ity  with  tbe  past,  but  in  addition  to  it  an  acquaintance*,  ia 
Stsnif  very  impottant*  with  things  as  tbey  are  in  the  prcMnt.  Tbai  whicn  now  extsis 
Sfl,  by  the  aid  of  Geology,  seen  both  in  the  light  whioh  belongs  inherently  to  it.  an  1  in 
tka  transmitted  licht  of  whatever  has  gone  tKsfure.  Tbe  science  in  question  does  not 
aetaly  cover  the  several  flelds  of  enquiry  already  mentioned;  it  nut  only  introduces  to 
a  knowledge  ot  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  as  they  hAve  appeared  at  a  given  point 
of  timoy  but  it  also  oondaots  as  through  tbe  diversified  phases  ol  toeir  existence,  brgln- 
teg  with  spedts  long  sinee  extinct,  snowing  us  early  and  low  grades  of  orj^uniiuion 
typieal  of  nigbcr  ones  wbicb  were  to  come  after,  exnibitii  g  tbe  manifold  different  races 
la  the  saoosisiTs  stages  of  their  history,  floally  bringiog  us  to  see  tbe  great  kingdoms 
aC  aatara  as  they  aie  now,  and  in  this  wise-enabling  us  to  behold  tbem,  with  ol*4rer 
laright  than  woald  elan  be  poMlbie,  ander  the  forms  and  modes  of  existanoe  in  wlueh 
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w  iad  thaa  to  day.  TIm  extminatlon  thorafore  of  tho  fofffl  Noudns  of  hmIi  planU 
mad  aalmalf,  m  hiFo  livod  in  the  past,  in  giving  as  a  knowladgo  of  thob  itamolaro  and 
habiU,  prtparts  ns  for  a  better  nndentanding  of  the  organiiition,  capablUtieB  and 
powers,  of  the  Tarions  families  which  now  baye  their  abode  on  earth,  and  thni  of  the 
sreat  seheme  of  nniTeraal  nature.  This  knowledge,  then,  the  first  Hraaghtf  of  whioh, 
if  jadieionslT  dealt  oat,  may  be  relished  by  any  diild,  is,  as  mast  be  eyident  at  a 
glaoee.  Tery  important  in  itself,  and  the  early  beginning  of  its  aoqairement  deserting 
of  high  oonsideration,  eten  if  no  reference  be  had  to  any  alterior,  or  more  praoileal 


Again,  howerer,  the  stady  of  Geology  is  desirable  la  oor  common  schools,  aa  af- 
ibrdiag  mm  of  tiu  bett  mtatu  of  mtniat  diietplim. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  knowledge  is  better  salted  than  this,  probably  sonooly 
a  branoh  so  well  oalcolated.  to  lead  one  to  take  an  adequate  nuvty  of  th§  unw^roe,  end 
thas  wide  and  far  reaching  views  of  troth  generally.  While  Astronomy,  whioh  is 
briefly  set  forth  in  iu  great  oatlioes  in  oar  common  school  geographies,  reveals  an 
laflnitade  space,  Qeology  pats  the  mind  on  the  stretch  to  comprehend  that  almoat 
boondlen  reach  of  time  sapposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  marreloas  wonders  produced 
sinoe  that  beginning  from  which  the  creative  fiat  began  to  go  forth  from  the  Almighty. 
By  each  contemplations,  on  whioh  ihe  yoang  are  very  ready  to  enter,  and  in  which 
they  receive  an  important  discipline,  the  mind  is  brought  into  a  vast  realm,  made  fa* 
miliar  with  its  wide-embracing  circuit,  much  more  easily  than  when  narrowed  by  the 
eootraoting  influence  of  later  habits,  and  is  thos  early  prepared  to  look  in  a  compre- 
heative  way  at  every  subject,  whioh  may  come  before  it.  And  the  danger  of  injury 
from  this  natural  process  is  far  less  than  from  the  artificial  methods  too  much  in  vogue. 
This  is  only  the  carrying  forward  of  a  system  of  observation,  upon  whioh  every  child 
eaten  in  his  earliest  years,  and  whioh  would  be  usually  continued  through  life  were 
he  not  soon  tamed  aside  by  the  constraints  of  an  unnatural  and  therefore  false  mode 
of  training. 

The  powers  of  the  learner  are,  also,  pleasantly  taxed,  as  he  beholds  something 
new  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  unfolded  genially,  as  he  advances  step  by  step  in  nuu' 
t€rmg  grtai  dittinetiont,  which  are  written  with  a  bold  hand  on  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tion*. Many  facts  indicate  to  him,  that  there  was  once  simply  an  expanse  of  unor- 
gaaiied  material,  which  having  its  own  peculiar  affinities,  gradually  became  a  more 
shapely  mass  of  matter,experieocing  according  to  the  law  of  its  nature  ceaseless  changes 
ooder  the  forming  power  of  the  Most  High,  thus  serving  in  one  sense  at  least, to  mark 
and  measure  the  bounds  of  primeval  time.  lie,  also,  finds  evidence  that  at  length 
ihincs  of  life  appeared,  taking  up  portions  of  these  inert  elements,  whioh  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  divine  fiats  came  to  be  raised  above  the  remainder  of  this  primitive  lifeless 
mass,  at  onoe  looking  upward,  and  rooting  downward,  and  so  in  being  distinguished 
from  it  to  serve  to  eover  its  nakedness  with  a  robe  of  verdure.  Almost,  too,  before 
aware  of  his  advancing  insight,  he  discovers  tliat  in  the  gradual  working  of  creative 
power,  another  form  of  life  appeared  endowed  with  powers  of  sensation  and  loo  amo- 
tion, drawing  material  from  the  tender  herb,  and  yet  above  it,  at  once  the  mate  of  the 
defenceless  plant,  and  still  its  rightful  lord;  and  that  far  onward  and  upward  in  the 
suooessive  steps  of  creative  wisdom,  above  all  that  had  gone  before,  humanity  was 
at  last  ushered  upon  the  stage,  female  beauty  and  manly  dignity,  more  than  realising 
ell  previous  anticipations,  formed  in  the  likeness  of  the  Eteroal,  the  crowning  work  of 
creation.  The  pupil,  thus  starting  with  tha  liteless  elements  around  him,  soon  loams 
that  all  visible  things  may  l>e  comprised  in  the  two  great  provinces  of  organic  and  in- 
organic existence.  Proceeding  b>  easy  gradations,  he  oomes  to  be  conversant  with  the 
difiieronoes  between,  and  the  prominent  points  distinctive  of,  the  vast  domains  of  veg- 
etable and  of  animal  life,  and  to  recognise  humanity  as  superior  to  both,  man  as  in- 
tended to  use  all  these  forms  of  existence  with  wisdom,  himself  as  spiritual  to  rale  his 
own  spirit,  and  thus  t  o  control  every  element  of  natare,  both  without  him  and 
in  his  own  being,  in  ceaseless  equity.  By  an  easy  process  the  pupil  passes  on,  enter- 
ing more  minutely  into  what  is  involved  in  these  several  kingdoms,  learning  the  great 
divisions  belonging  respectively  to  minerals,  plants  and  animals.  Proceeding  from 
these  he  gradually  becomes  fSemiliar  with  the  characteristics  of  orders  and  tribes,  of 
genam  and  species,  the  great  facts  in  nature  all  the  while  calling  out  and  unfolding 
eofxeepondent  powers  of  apprehension  in  his  opening  mind. 

It  is  likewise  trae,  that  in  eaoh  indwidual  otjtct,  whioh  attraoto  the  learner's  at- 
tention, he  finds  room  for  endless  study.  Many  a  single  thing  is  a  world  in  minia- 
tora,  and  may  be  examined  simply  as  it  if  in  itself  under  an  almost  ooantless  varialy 
of  Bspeels.    In  sooh  an  investigation  one  may  enter  into  the  minatisi,  to  fur  as  he 
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plcMMt  notlDg  pftriiealAT  after  ptftlonlar,  obMrring  eaoh  mark  whidh  mttm  to 
ohanetfliriM  the  objeot,  or  to  distingiiuh  it  from  over j  other.  This  if  tme  of  whatflrer 
moetf  the  eye  in  nature.  It  is  the  leBSon  of  ihe  little  pebble  foand  in  the  dasty  ftiiet; 
ftfOi  of  the  dost  itaelf,  no  less  than  of  tho  mountain  mass;  of  the  lonelj  deaiim  cf 
the  heaUi  cquallj  with  the  cultivated  flower  of  tho  garden ;  of  the  tiny  Instol  that 
Inrks  unobserved  in  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  or  has  its  home  in  some  seoladad  glsdi, 
M  well  as  of  the  fowl  that  outs  the  air,  or  the  noble  quadruped  that  graiea  In  tk* 
winding  vale,  on  the  sloping  hill-side  or  the  undulating  plain. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Under  each  of  these  several  phases,  the  young  student  laaai 
to  examine  whatever  is  found  in  his  neighborhood,  Uis  preparation  enables  him  to  bs- 
1^0 — where  every  one  ought  to  begin  his  enquiries — at  home;  investigating  that  whisk 
is  within  his  reach,  and  which  he  daily  beholds.  Ue  is  in  the  way  to  study  each  thing  in 
the  whole  world  of  sense  around  him  in  its  universal,  in  its  general  or  speoiflo,  and  in 
Itf  particular  or  individual  characteristics;  to  examine  it  in  its  ocnneotion  with  the 
entire  universe,  or  the  great  circle  of  existence  to  which  it  pertaines — also  In  oonaco- 
tlon  with  the  genus  or  species  to  which  it  belongs, — and  likewise  as  a  separate  iidl* 
ridoal.  Ue  comes  to  look,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  his  training,  at  every  objeot  Ms 
sees,  not  only  as  it  is  in  itself  as  a  single,  isolated  thing,  but  also  in  respect  to  Ue 
relations  it  sustains  to  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  same  kind  (genus),  as  well  ss 
to  the  great  families  and  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Hence  it  should  be  evident  that  Geology  may  be  made  an  tnvaiuable  help.  In  o« 
public  schools,  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Its  study  tends  to  unfold  the  mind  aeoordiaf 
to  thoae  great  principles  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  answer  to  the  laws  of  huBM 
Intelligence,  in  its  relations  to  visible  things.  It  consequently  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophic  memory,  which  can  be  secured.  Facts  art 
remembered  in  view  of  the  idea  or  law  which  is  revealed  in  them.  In  this,  also,  the 
young  have  a  safeguard  against  tbo  formalism  which  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by 
the  instruction  and  habits,  too  often  prevailing  in  artificial  society ;  sinoe  they  an 
hereby  brought  habitually  to  contemplate  every  thing  with  which  they  have  to  do^ 
under  the  guidance  of  those  necessary  principles,  everywhere  manifested  by  ereattn 
wisdom.  Tuey  learn  to  investigate  each  point  in  nature,  according  to  the  logic  of 
nature,  and  thus  in  consistency  with  the  laws  of  supreme  intelligence,  as  exhibited  is 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah.  Being  led  in  this  way  to  observe  things  in  the  light  cf 
necessary  truth,  to  scan  them  in  their  universal,  as  well  as  in  their  general  and  pi^ 
tioolar  relations  and  tendcbcies,  they  are  made  correct  reasoners  by  the  mere  force  cf 
habit.  They  learn,  by  this  natural  process,  to  diaw  legitimate  conclusions,  and  to  ptrt 
In  practice,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  fundamental  prmciples  ot  all  sound  loglo. 
Thus  they  may  become  as  well  accurate  thinkers,  as  clear-headed  and  far-sighted  ok> 
•srvers,  acquiring  an  experience  and  oalture  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  is 
every  outward  phase  of  lite,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  a  higher  and  spir- 
itual discipline,  leading  them  to  see  and  to  feel  that,  in  the  domain  of  literature  asd 
art,  of  morals  and  religion,  every  subject  should  be  studied,  according  to  its  peculiar 
principles,  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  laws  pertaining  to  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  ows 
intrinsic  excellence. 

Once  more,  Qeology  is  desirable  as  a  study  in  our  common  schools  in  view  of  tks 
impofUmet  of  it9  $cononueal  opplieationt. 

Scarcely  any  other  department  ot  scientific  enquiry  furnishes,  or  is  able  to  fumishi 
so  much  informatton  of  a  practical  hnd.  This  may  be  true  in  part,  from  the  fact  tbst 
Qeology  uses  mcsi  other  brjnches  as  her  handmaids ;  still,  without  her  help,  tbsf 
would  be  to  a  much  larger  extent  unavailing.  While,  then,  this  science  aims  toisr 
form  us  directly  of  the  several  strata  of  earth's  surface,  and  of  their  predominant  chsr- 
aoteristics,  it  at  the  same  time  leads  indirectly  to  a  knowledge,  of  whatever  pertaisi 
t  (their  physical  structure  and  condition;  coneequently  of  the  great  variety  of  featnrtt 
Tcoullar  to  a  given  district,  with  the  uses  and  benefits  to  whicu  every  element  may  be 
turned.  In  making  us  familiar  with  the  different  formations  of  a  neighborhood,  it 
orlngs  to  light  the  peculiarities  oi  its  rocky  masses,  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  the 
Imbedded  minerals  and  metals,  noting  the  facilities  for  the  opening  of  qusrries,  or  the 
sinking  of  mines,  with  the  probable  advantages  and  drawbacks,  attending  such  under* 
takings,  in  the  locality  in  question.  It  also  makes  known  the  nature  of  the  various 
soils — indicating  for  what  they  aro  severally  suited,  for  what  unfit— pointing  out  their 
positive  excellencies,  and  the  elements  which  need  to  be  added,  in  order  to  increase 
their  proddotivity.  A  share  of  attention  ir,  likewise,  bestowed  on  the  lakes,  rlTcm 
and  waterfUls;  <«  the  beat  methods  of  improving  their  navigation;  on  the  eoonomieal 
purposes  to  whioh  they  may  be  applied;  on  the  ehanges  capable  of  being  advantage- 
oaallj  made,  with  »  zeferanoe  to  such  as  the  nature  of  the  rooks,  or  of  the  soil  will  noi 
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mitlj§31ow;  while  iome  aoooant  if  alio  gWen  of  tho  iimti?«  fiahwyin  whioh  tiiej 
akoand,  or  of  raoh  new  Tarietiet  aa  might  be  introdneed  and  propagated  with  profli. 
So,  too,  Dotioe  ifl  talcen  of  tiie  original  iorests;  of  the  beat  employment  that  oan  be 
made  of  them;  of  the  new  trees  and  plants  which  it  might  be  well  to  aedimate;  of 
tho  domeatio  animals,  aa  well  as  of  those  whioh  swarm  in  the  wilds;  of  snoh  oreatarea 
at  ahomld  rceeiye  more  oare;  and  especiallj  of  breeds,  the  introdaotion  of  whioh 
pnmiaea  to  be  of  aTail. 

The  stndj  of  Geology  and  its  allied  branohes,  giving  ns  suoh  an  acqnaintanoe  with 
tho  phjsioal  eondition  and  resoaroes  ot  a  coantrj,  will  of  ooarse  lead  to  a  more  inteUi- 
cant  wad  adynntageons  emphyment  of  the  materials  which  are  already  in  uee.  That 
vhioh  might  annually  bring  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  doUirs,  if  properly  man- 
ia now  either  literally  wasted,  or  turned  to  little  good  purpose.  No  smidi  leas 
from  the  sowing  of  fcoils,  which  may  be  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  a  giren 
I  of  grain,  with  some  other  to  whioh  they  are  not  adapted;  from  Uie  neglect  to 
aapplj  grounds,  whioh  have  many  excellent  elements,  with  oUier  ingredientSj  whioh 
hftv«  been  either  exhausted  by  a  long  snooession  of  the  same  kind  of  crops,  or  of  which 
thqf  nre  deatitute  in  their  original  condition.  Many  materials,  likewise,  whioh  are 
■tft«d  to  adTanee  our  agricultural  interests,  are,  utuallj  from  ignorance  of  their  na- 
mn,  either  allowed  to  lie  at  rest,  losing  their  main  worth  by  exposure,  or,  at  best, 
salj  partially  improved.  As  knowledge  of  these  things  increases  and  becomes  dia- 
Sf  Inatert,  all  refuse  Tcgetable  and  animal  matter  will  be  turned  to  profitable  use; 
vhito  maek  and  lime,  both  as  marl  and  in  its  Tarions  other  forms,  (a  great 
abwidanoe  of  all  whioh  is  found  in  different  localities,)  will  receiTO  proper  attention, 
«d  ho  applied  with  more  insight  into  their  essential  eharacter,  and  so  with  far  greater 
ivaftu  Gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things,  we  shall  be  able  to 
iBploj  them  more  nearly  aright  and  with  greater  f)rofit.  As  this  comes  to  pass, 
tffvy  little  stream  will  turn  its  score  of  wheels;  our  timber  will  be  worked  up  at 
boiBM^  both  enhancing  its  Talue  and  giving  labor  to  thousands;  our  ores  smelted  and 
If  failed  into  utensils  for  ornament  and  use  before  being  sent  to  market;  while  our 
lavUdea  will  be  tanned  with  bark  from  our  own  hills  and  manufaotured  into  shoes; 
all  theaa  and  countless  other  things  being  done  with  the  increasing  degree  of  pradenoe 
■■d  foresight,  which  aooompany  investigation,  and  seek  to  turn  everything  to  tho 
btitaooount. 

Bueh  knowledge  must  also  tend  to  the  intelligent  diseovery  and  discreet  employ^ 
mmU  ef  ftcw  reeoureee.    Usually  those  discoveries  are  of  most  avail,  whioh  are  made  in 
the  light  of  scientific  research.    It  is  only  as  the  indl? idual  has  an  insight  into  the 
lataie  of  things,  no  matter  how  acquired,  that  he  oan  find  out  what  needs  to  be  known 
iad  put  it  to  a  good  use.    Now  there  is  much  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth*  much  all 
•ksat  us,  much  that  is  easily  accessible,  aiti  of  which  we  know  only  the  simplest  uses;  of 
vUsh,  Indeed,  the  many  are  as  yet  hardly  familiar  with  the  alphabet,    tioaroely  anj 
nglsB  ezoeeds  our  own,  in  the  abundance  and  richness  of  those  internal  reaooroes, 
vfiih  tind  to  the  high  advancement  of  a  community  in  wealth  Rnd  prosperity.    While 
*•  kave  marbles  of  many  varieties  and  in  any  quantity,  other  building  stones  and 
^iMber  in  oonsiderable  amount,  as  well  as  ores  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals  to  a 
jittited  extent,  we  are  especially  favored  in  having  those  materials  whioh  are  needed 
**tbe  improvement  of  the  soil,  whioh  are  thus  calculated  to  make  Vermontors  an  agri* 
J^taral  people,  their  State  a  garden  of  honest  industry  and  frugality,  their  land  a 
^ihfal  heritage  from  the  Lord,    These  materials  have  been  thus  far  only  slightly  n» 
|*>tii  to,  their  quality  and  worth  being  generally  little  appreciated  as  yet,  while  there 
"Mitlesa,  in  many  localities,  an  inexhaustibU  supply  still  entirely  unknown.    The 
J^*k  of  our  youth  being  early  turned  to  the  character  and  resources  of  their  native 
J^  iaveatigations  of  this  kind  will  be  engaged  in,  and  carried  on  through  life,  new 
^^teries  oonstantly  made,  as  well  as  better  and  more  ofTective  modes  of  application 
Jl^aally  rendered  available.    At  the  same  time,  a  slight  familiarity  with  our 
^wmt  geological  formations  will  serve  aa  a  safeguard  against  visionary  schemes,  pre- 
**>tfBg  nnnecesaary  outlays  in  making  exoavatiocs  for  ccmJ,  where  none  is  (o  be  found; 
%  la  digging  for  gold  and  silver  in  localities,  for  which  the  application  of  the  plow 
*  iMeh  better.    Thus  our  young  men,  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  becoming  Intelii- 
Mia  their  respective  callings,  will  be  preserved  from  extravagant  whims,  wnile  thej 
y  bring  oat  and  apply  the  available  resources  of  the  land  with  a  oonstantly  inoreasiog 


'■■■iiaient.  Indeed,  as  investigation  advances,  they  will  make  new  disooverlesy  be^ 
*^  better  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  native  State,  and  so  be  led  to 
1*^  down  at  home,  and  turn  every  means  within  their  reaoh  to  a  better,  more  thdftj 
MtKAomiealiise. 
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Thify  howwrer,  ffamfts  a  rMUlt  of  no  uhaII  momont,  whidi  ii  likely  io  follow 
•ftodlM  of  this  kind.    Roforeiioe  li  mulo  to  the  fedings  and  habiis,  whioh  mmj  be  in  thif 
wife  awakened  or  eitabliabed  in  the  yonngy  and  whioh  are  suited  to  exert  vpon  them  a 
oontroling  inflaenoe  for  good  in  their  fntaie  eareer.    A  thorongh  early  aeqoaintanoe 
with  the  stmotnre  of  the  rookfl,  with  the  oharaefcer  and  nrodnetiona  of  the  toil,  with 
whioh  we  have  been  familiar  from  childhoodi  attaches  us  to  our  natiTo  land,  leads  to 
the  ezoitation  and  snbsenres  the  strengthening  of  an  abiding  love  for  home.    Know- 
ing  our  birth-plaoe  well,  we  shall  be  less  ready  to  leave  it.    Then,  too,  a  habit  of 
thonghtfulness  and  patient  indastry  is  likely  to  be  oalled  out  by  this  same  means. 
With  6ome  snob  knowledge  of  things  around  us  as  these  studies  give,  the  toils  of  the 
form,  or  of  the  shop  are  entered  upon  and  endured  with  far  more  heartiness  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  oase.    Our  young  men  being  well  schooled  in  that  whioh  per- 
tains to  their  future  Tooation,  will  be  almost  sure  lo  engage  in  it  with  alaority  and 
leal;  to  prosecute  its  labors  with  prudence  and  discretion;  and  to  work,  with  greater 
industry  and  energy,  for  the  realisation  of  the  high  and  noble  ends,  iuTolTod  in  their 
calling.    The  proper  training  of  the  young,  the  calling  out  ot  right  sentiments,  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  good  habits — in  a  word,  the  forming  of  reliable  and  intelligent  oitixens, 
who  shall  each  be  at  home  in  his  onlt,  is  a  prominent  aim  of  public  insiruotion,  one 
of  the  most  important  points,  and  deserFing  oyer  to  be  kept  in  mind ,  in  the  mainte- 
nanee  of  our  early  nurseries  of  learning. 

Oeology,  then,  in  view  of  the  economical  applications  add  the  influence  its  iuFesti- 
gations  are  suited  to  exert,  has  no  smalt  elain^  to  an  introduction  into  our  oommon 
sshools.  Vermont  has  many  internal  resouroes,  in  her  ores  and  building  materials,  in 
her  lime  rocks  and  granite,  in  her  serpentines  and  soapstones,  and  especially  in  the 
products  of  her  farms;  but  above  all,  in  her  permanent  adaptation  to  agriculture  Mid 
graaing  purposes,  iMoause  of  the  abundance  of  her  natiye  resources  for  the  constant 
improToment  of  the  soil.  This  being  so,  the  rising  generation  need  to  be  edueated, 
with  a  view  to  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  The  nurture  of  the  young  should  be 
of  a  kind  to  fit  them  for  their  future  labors,  to  make  them  diligent  and  faithful,  to 
waken  in  them  such  a  sense  of  their  high  responsibility,  as  will  lead  to  tuo  intelligent 
performance  of  their  great  work.  This  ought  to  be  the  case  especially  with  those  who 
intend  to  be  farmers.  If,  indeed,  some  9-lUtas  of  the  capital  ef  the  State  be  invested  in 
a^cuUural  pursuits — if  a  largo  proportion  of  our  citizens  have  to  do  directly  with  the 
Boil,  with  its  vegetable  products,  and  with  those  creatures  of  life  whioh  feed  on  the 
growth  of  the  land — surely  the  oommon  school,  in  whioh  they  receive  all  their  formal 
education,  ought  to  furnish  instruetion  in  the  elements  of  those  branches,  from  which 
they  are  likely  to  derive  most  profit,  both  in  childhood,  and  through  all  the  later 
periods  of  their  early  existence. 

Still,  again,  the  study  of  Geology  is  desirable  in  our  oommon  sohools,  because  of 
its  btnefU  to  individuaU  and  to  ths  St  ait. 

Geological  investigations,  in  enabling  men  to  employ  material  resources  to  tho  best 
advantage,  are  a  great  help  to  each  person,  and  so  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at 
large.  In  Vermont  they  may  be  of  most  especial  assistance  to  the  farmer,  since  in  his 
State  agriculture  is  the  predominant  interest.  Indicating  what  plants  and  animals 
are  best  adapted  to  a  given  locality,  they  not  only  guard  him  against  a  useless  loss, 
but  also  confer  upon  him  a  lasting  favor.  A  great  gain  is  secured  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community,  when  all  learn  that  it  a  wretohed  policy  to  raise  a  quarter  of  a 
crop  of  poor  wheat,  where  there  might  be  a  luxuriant  growth  of  corn;  or,  to  half-starve 
one  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  a  district,  in  whioh  another  would  thrive.  Learning 
that  100  pounds  of  potatoe  stalks  contain  about  13  pounds  of  lime,  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  ground,  one  beoomes  a  del>tor  to  science,  when  he  is  thereby  induced 
either  to  plant  his  potatoes  on  a  calcareous  soil,  or  else  to  act  the  part  of  wisdom  by 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  this  point,  if  it  can  be  economically  done.  He  may  learn 
in  this  way  to  avoid  many  fruitless  efforts  against  nature— to  make  all  agrieultnral 
labors  rather  an  aid  than  a  hindrance  to  her  working — and  thus  find  himself  prospered. 
Agricultural  geology,  at  the  same  time,  confers  a  iMuefit,  in  leading  him  to  note  what 
insects  and  creatures  of  prey,  peooliar  to  his  neighl>orh<H>d,  are  most  injurious  to  his 
domestic  animals  and  growing  crops,  preparing  him  to  guard  against  them,  or  to  raise 
products  to  which  they  will  do  little  or  no  harm.  Knowing  what  grains  yield  the 
largest  returns  with '  the  least  labor,  he  is  likewise  benefitted  by  obMrving  to  what 
kinds  of  stock  he  can  feed  them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  investigations  in 
question,  tending  in  these  and  in  manifold  other  ways  to  bring  intelligence  to  bear  in 
agrloulture,  as  well  as  in  all  other  puriuita,  oonfer  a  lasting  benefit  on  indivkhials, 
and  BO  also  on  the  commonwealth. 
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8«eh  btlBg  Um  taiMknoy  of  g«ologkAl  ftodlM,  Umj  will,  on  tht  one  hand 
Bftks  u  MqottiBtod  with  muy  prodnots,  whidh,  m  eaailj  railed  ia  AbandAnoo,  OMigr 
b«  tzportod  with  profit.  Knqniriof  of  thii  kind  bang  prowoatod,  otpociallj  whift 
tiMir  raralts  boeome  generallj  known-— m  thej  forelj  will,  if  a  tMte  for  Goology  bt 
Bfeqvirod  in  oar  leboolB — they  mnit  lead  to  a  knowledge  ai  well  of  what  maj  be  ad- 
TaoUgeonaly  raised,  as  of  thoee  materials  whioh  may  be  most  eoBTeniently  tpand. 
Ai  the  attention  of  the  people  is  more  ealled  to  matters  of  this  nature,  inortaeed  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  sapply  thoee  commodities  whioh  are  demanded  for  foreign  mark- 
ets, thus  bringing  wealth  to  the  indiridaal  with  a  greater  derelopment  of  the  internal 
resonrees  of  the  sute.  Yalaable  articles  of  rarions  kinds,  whioh  are  famished  here  in 
abandanoe,  and  are  not  required  for  home  oonsamption,  have  already  found  their  way 
abroad,  while  a  great  many  others  will  donbtless  be  brought  to  light  hereafter,  aad 
tamed  to  good  aoeoant.  This  will  more  and  more  take  place,  as  physical  inFestiga* 
tions  relating  to  the  means  within  oar  borders  are  proseoated  on  a  wider  soale,  aad 
eepeeially  as  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  their  practical  working  is  extenslTely  dif« 
faeed,  and  they  thus  oome  to  be  estimated  in  a  measure  more  proportionate  to  their 
worth.  That  which  however,  has  been  as  yet  done  in  Vermont  in  this  direction,  is  af 
nothing  in  eomparison  with  what  may,  and  doubtless  will  be,  eiEBOted  in  futore  yean^ 
aa  the  minds  of  the  yoang  shall  be  more  prominently  directed  to  the  internal  capabili- 
tias  of  our  country,  and  tne  people  at  large  be  led  to  look  at  these  matters  with  a 
mora  intelligent  insight  and  a  broader  wisdom.  The  more  thoroughly  oonFersact  we 
become  with  the  elements  around  us,  the  more  efficiently  shall  we  be  likely  to  apply 
them  to  that  for  which  they  are  ben  adapted,  for  whioh  there  is  the  highest  propor- 
tional demand,  thus  securing  the  grehtest  benefit  that  can  accrue  from  their  use  to  tiM 
iadiTidoal  and  to  the  State. 

By  such  itudies  we  also  leam  on  the  other  hand,  what  commodities  cannot  be 
produced  to  advantage  at  home,  and  therefore  may  be  importtd  with  economy ;  alao 
what  articles  now  brought  from  distant  lands  might  be  more  profitably  fumiahed  frcot 
within  our  own  borders.  While  there  are  productions,  such  for  instance  as  are  pecal- 
iar  to  a  wsrmer  olioiate,  which  may  be  grown  here  with  suitable  care,  it  is  usaally 
better  to  procure  them  from  abfoad,  when  in  this  latitude  we  lack  the  conditions  ea- 
seatial  to  their  suoeesaful  cultivation.  To  make  such  importations  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  every  people.  There  are,  however,  various  other  products,  still  obtained  to 
seme  extent  from  foreign  sources,  which  we  should  rather  get  from  our  native  hills 
and  valleys,  or  at  least  from  those  of  our  own  country,  since  this  can  be  readily 
done,  aad  in  the  end  wiih  greater  gain  to  ourselves.  Probably  as  good  iron,  to  ibmi- 
tion  no  other  item,  can  be  lound  and  manufactured  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in  8wa- 
dea;  fnd  such  no  doubt  will  actually  be  the  case,  as  increased  attention  is  tamed  to 
the  matter,  and  improved  facilities  for  the  working  of  ores  are  invented  and  mado  at- 
fteient  with  a  gradual  advance  of  knowledge.  In  this  one  paiticalar  thexa  woald  be 
great  saving  in  transportatioa  and  otherwise;  besides  it  must  bring  into  active  play 
vast  materials  which  are  now  lying  idle,  and  engage  in  honest  industry  many,  who  ia 
being  left  unemployed  become  drones  or  eulptits  in  society.  The  same  is  equally,  it 
may  be  more,  trae  of  manifold  other  articles  and  wares  now  imported.  Accordingly  ia 
these  matters  the  State,  as  well  as  each  member  of  the  commanity,  has  or  should  have 
a  deep  interest,  and  ought  to  give  due  heed  to  the  introduction  and  wide  iiistmination 
of  inva«^tigations  which  promise  to  eff^ect  so  much.  The  case  cited  indicates,  though 
vaguely,  to  what  profitable  uses  studies  of  this  kind  may  be  tuned;  how  private  and 
public  good  may  be  alvaneed,  as  regards  the  single  point  of  the  intelligent  regulation 
of  our  imports,  and  what  we  may  dispense  with  importing,  simply  employing  to  ad- 
vyntage  the  means  within  our  reach,  and  thus  developing  the  latent  powers  of  tiM 
State. 

But  the  judicious  saanagement  of  imports  and  exports  is  by  no  means  the  whole, 
or  the  main,  advantage  of  geological  etk^uirics  to  individuals  or  to  the  community. 
Tki  mring  of  men — of  thoee  who  shall  be  able  to  act  the  part  of  discreet,  stable  and 
honast  mentis  of  far  greater  moment.  Now  those  studies  which  tend  to  get  indi* 
viduals  earnestly  engaged,  aad  efficiently  enlisted,  in  any  work,  are  the  ones  woieh  aia 
to  accompliih  this  amongst  the  great  mass  of  our  eitisens.  They  must,  then,  be  inves- 
tigations which  have  to  do  witn  the  practical,  every  day,  out  and  in  door  affairs  of 
life.  Aad  this  \p  just  what  phy«ical  enquiries  are,  and  precisely  what  they  promise  ta 
effsd,  to  make  our  common  people  clear-sighted  and  efficient,  at  hooM  in  their  bnrt- 
nea^  able  both  to  bring  out  our  material  resources,  and  to  be  a  bulwark  to  the  Slato* 
Bneh  penens  will  advance  our  agricultural  interests.  As  they  beoomo  awara  of  whni 
thair  particnlar  districts  slaad  most  m  need,  ther  will  seek  the  best  and  meet  aoBf*> 
niaat  neighboring  looality  for  a  supply,  aad  will  be  sura  to  seoura  it,  ihoold  it  promift 
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!•  ptj.  Th«7  will  not  tit  down  difoonraced  about  raising  applet  or  poan,  booaaso 
thqr  do  not  raoooed  at  tho  fint  or  Booond  tiial,  bat  will  ftadj  oat  tho  eaaaa  of  thoir 
prarioai  ill  eaoeau,  and  if  tbey  find  it  to  bo  from  want  of  some  necessary  ingradient 
in  the  native  soil,  perhaps  of  lime,  thej  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  sapposeid  laok- 
inf  i&aterial,  and  perhaps  fiod  it  in  abundanoo  in  a  different  formation  onlj  a  few 
mUes  firom  their  own  door.  Cases  have  repeatedly  oooarred,  in  which  fruit  has  failed 
in  given  looalities  for  years,  until  agrioultural  Geology  revealed  the  faot  that  the  whole 
defideney  might  be  supplied  from  the  debris  of  upturned  rocks,  occurring  in  other 
parti  of  the  same  neighborhood.  Our  great  need,  then,  is  the  proper  training  of  the 
yonng.  Only  let  the  miads  of  our  children  be  turned  to  enquiries  of  this  kind,  and 
improvements  in  farming  will  follow  almost  of  necessity.  Simply  encourage  them  to 
eater  this  field  of  study,  and  many  will  learn  to  apply  its  teachings,  in  all  the 
varlotts  trades  and  departments  of  activity.  Just  allow  them  to  become  oonreraant 
iHth  the  praotieal  relations  of  these  things,  and  there  will  be  a  new  impulse  given  to 
the  bringing  out  of  our  mineral  wealth,  to  home  manufactures,  to  the  supply  of  our 
mirkets  with  vegetable  and  animal  prodaots,  in  a  word«  to  the  development  of  our  re*> 
sourees  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Our  young  men  will  learn  to  work  with  mora 
dlmretion  and  prudence,  to  exercise  a  greater  d(*gree  of  intelligenoe  and  foresight,  in 
the  various  handioralts  of  life.  The  hasbacdman,  the  artisan,  the  salesman,  those  in 
bosiness  generally,  whatever  be  the  channels  of  their  exertions,  coming  thas  to  enjEage 
in  their  respective  vocations  with  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  commoditiea 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  benefits  must  accrue  to  all  concerned. 

That  such  studies  are  likely  to  secure  great  advantages  both  to  indwtdttals  and  to 
the  Statt  should  aocordiogly  be  very  plain.  The  desirableness  of  appropriate  instruo- 
tion  on  the  points  in  question,  in  view  of  both  private  and  public  good,  must  bo  equally 
apparent.  Whatever  tends  to  make  thrifty  citisens  <<  stayers  at  home,**  industrious 
and  reliable  men,  shculd  receive  the  approval  of  all.  The  importaooe  of  such  insiruo* 
tioB  is  especially  evident,  when  we  remember  that  one  prominent  aim  of  our  pablio 
sehools  is  the  rearing  up  of  faithful  and  laborious  citizens,  and  that  loyalty  pervaded 
by  intelligence  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  a  republican  govern  meal,  and  is  absolutely 
neeesiary  to  its  continued  stability.  While  education  generally  is  of  momentous  im- 
portance, it  is  likewise  peculiarly  so,  in  the  direction  now  under  consideration,  from 
the  faot  that  a  little  attention,  judiciously  bestowed  by  one  in  youth  on  any  auoh 
branch  ol  knowledge,  tends  to  give  tone  to  his  wbole  luture  career,  and  thus  to  draw  a 
large  number  of  the  rising  generation  into  a  field  of  laborious  activity  and  honorable 
industry,  more  intimately  connected  perhaps  than  almost  any  other  with  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  Vermont;  and  still  more,  maay  have  their  minds  in  this  wise  early 
introduced  into  a  province  of  scientific  enquiry  and  research,  in  which  they  become 
eminent  as  individuals,  useful  to  the  community ,  and  an  honor  to  the  land  of  'their 
birth — into  a  province,  the  proper  cultivation  of  which  adds  much  to  the  lasting  wel* 
fare  of  a  commonwealth  in  giving  advancement  to  sound  learning,  and  progress  to  a 
troe  and  healthy  civilisation. 

These  and  similar  eontoideratlons  accordingly  saggest  the  importanet  of  tht  sar/y 
miroduetion  ofthi  study  of  Giology  into  nur  common  schools. 

In  order,  however,  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  matter  proposed,  several  things 
are  requisite;  and  one  of  these  is  an  incrsase  of  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  ofpm' 
rmCt  and  of  the  people  at  large.  That  a  need  cf  something  of  this  kind  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  is  abundantly  evident.  There  are,  indeed,  many  indications,  not  only  tHat 
there  is  already  somewhat  of  interest  on  this  point,  but,  also,  that  there  is  even  a 
growing  interest  in  various  quarters.  Under  these  oircnmstances,  an  enlarged  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  matter  will  come  in  dae  course,  if  its  importaooe  be  pro- 
perly held  up  to  view.  Only  let  it  be  set  forth  in  its  true  light — merely  allow  our 
oitJiens  to  see  Uiat  it  is  for  their  good  to  have  all  the  children  in  the  btate  iostmcted 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge — merely  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ad- 
vantage connected  with  the  rabject  in  its  various  relations — and  an  appropriate  and 
steadily  increasing  appreciation  will  gradually  follow.  Such  being  the  case,  and  the 
matter  in  question  being  of  the  nature  it  is,  the  turning  of  attention  more  directly  to 
it  oan  do  no  barm,  while  it  may  lead  to  the  more  rapid  ripening  of  an  already  advan- 
cing public  sentiment,  and  thus  hasten  becoming  action.  In  fact,  the  main  and  import- 
ant point  now  seems  to  be,  simply  to  give  right  tone  and  expression  to  this  rising  ten<* 
deney  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  foster  its  expansion  in  a  healthy  dtreetion. 
The  attainment  of  sueh  a  result  will  doubtless  be  favored  by  free  discussions  of  the 
iubjeet,  at  all  fitting  times  and  places;  since  these  must  tend  to  a  wiser  and  more 
iobar  estimate  of  wh«t  is  needed  in  our  publio  schools,  and  in  this  wise  help  to  ieoura 
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an  inorcaM  of  (ood  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  thli,  and  of  every  eomlQg  flma- 
ratioo. 

Another  reqnitite  U  ao  increase  of  intereet  in  this  rabject  on  the  part  of  UMcktn* 
Thif  ood  will  be  naturally  and  easily  attained,  if  their  attention  be  oalled  to  matters 
of  tnis  kind — if  the  standard  of  their  qnalifioations  be  raised— if  Geology  be  added  to 
the  list  of  studies  which  may  be  taught  in  our  oommon  schools — they  being  ezpeoted 
to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as  oooasion  may  require.  How,  if 
those  who  take  charge  of  oar  children  be  thus  callei  to  teach  this  seienoe,  and  thus  be- 
oome  familiar  with  its  outlines,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  on  their 
part.  We  usually  remain  uninterested  in  important  matters,  mainly  from  our  igno« 
ranee  of  them.  If  we  only  master  them,  we  snail  be  wide-awake  enough,  as  to  their 
importance.  So  will  it  be  on  this  point,  if  due  attention  be  given  to  it  by  the  teaohers 
of  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  Superintendents  who  are  supposed  to  be  wise  at  the 
start,  and  interested  in  every  branch  of  inquiry.  Only  let  all  the  teachers,  then,  be* 
oome  familiar  with  this  one  subject,  and,  (though  no  pupil  be  taught,  but  still  morOi 
if  many  reoeiye  instruction,)  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  natural  soienoe, 
the  influence  of  which  for  good  no  mortal  can  duly  estimate.  These  reasons,  and  otheii 
which  might  be  urged,  accordingly,  indloite  the  desirableness  of  a  provision  in  our 
statutes,  authorising  the  study  of  Geology,  or  still  better,  of  Natural  History,  in  oar 
oommon  schools;  requiring  teachers  to  be  qualified  to  give  instruction,  when  desired, 
in  its  several  branches;  and  recommending  that  the  elements  of  this  department  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  relation  to  our  own  State,  be  tau£ht  to  the  more  advanced 

Enpils.  In  this  connection  perhaps  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  proposed  change 
I  no  innovation,  in  any  bad  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  an  addition  to  tho  already 
•xiiting  statutes,  in  entire  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  our  school  law,  and  simply 
aiming  to  carry  it  out,  by  making  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  every  child. 
That  essentially  the  same  thing  has  been  long  thought  of  is  sufficiently  evident,  from 
a  recommendation  made  by  Gov.  Baton,  so  earlj  as  1848.  But,  even  if  it  were  a  new 
thing,  did  it  promise  well,  it  would  deserve  consideration,  and,  should  it  be  likely  to 
secure  great  good,  would  be  worthy  of  adoption.  And  it  may  l>e  added  that  the  point 
suggested  is  prospective  in  its  influence  and  bearing,  it  not  being  presumed  that  every 
teacher  will  be  at  the  start  perfectly  master  of  the  branch  in  question,  any  more  than 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of  which  is  authorised  by  statute  in  our 
oommon  fchook;  but  that  each  instructor,  in  having  a  high  standard  presented,  will 
constantly  strive  after  a  fuUer  realisation  of  the  end  proposed. 

Still  another  requisite,  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  aim  in 
view  (and  which  may  be  entered  upon  at  once,)  is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  cabuut 
illustrative  of  Geology,  or  rather  of  the  several  different  departmenta  of  Natural  Mle- 
tory  with  Geolosry  included.  Something  of  this  kind  is  needed,  and  may  be  readily 
started  in  each  district.  As  a  beginning  there  is  only  required  a  few  shelves  or  eases, 
in  the  sehoolhouse,  for  the  safe  deposit  of  such  specimeos,  mineralogical,  botanical, 
and  the  like,  as  may  be  fouud  in  the  neighborhood.  In  making  such  a  coUeotion,  eaoh 
should  have  more  prominent  reference  to  his  own  locality,  as  it  is  the  objects  around 
him,  with  which  he  needs  especially  to  beoome  familiar — to  learn  to  reoognise,  distin- 
guish, and  classify.  In  this  way,  without  waste  of  time,  and  at  trifling  expense,  there 
can  be  gradually  got  together,  in  each  school  district,  many  such  objects  of  natural 
eurioeity,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  suoh  othere  as  may  be 
fh>m  time  to  time  easily  procured  from  a  distance.  Thus,  there  may  be  formed  by 
slow  degrees  a  choice  collection,  a  unique,  and  if  the  teacher  have  taste  in  that  direo- 
tion,  a  well-arranged  museum,  full  of  interest  to  all,  and  furnishing  healthful  incite* 
ment  to  the  opening  mind  ot  every  child.  Much  knowledge  of  animate  and  of  inani- 
mate nature  may  be  in  this  wise  acquired  in  early  youth,  while  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  future  investigations  in  a  department,  which  is  now  alas  t  almost  entirely  over- 
looked in  our  common  schools;  which  yet,  as  tending  to  briog  to  light  the  naUvo  re- 
sourees  of  a  oountrjr,  is  of  very  high  importance  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
chant, and  of  no  small  moment  to  every  intelligent  oitisen. 

(>ne  other  important  requbite  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  coutemplated  is  a 
naialh  ttxt4>ook»  There  is  need  of  a  single  volume,  comprising  the  outlines  of  Natural 
History,  expressed  in  succinct,  clear  and  accurate  language,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
ef  pupils  in  our  common  schools.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  a  lack  of 
treatises  ezaotly  suited  to  this  purpose*  Perhaps  no  other  work  would  meet  the  neoes- 
sitiee  of  the  ease  so  well  for  the  present,  and  by  its  introduction  serve  as  an  initiatory 
step  in  the  direction  indicated,  as  the  late  Professor  Thompeon's  little  manual  en  the 
Geogr^hy  and  Geology  of  Vermont.  Indeed,  it  might  well  perform  a  good  work  for 
» loBff  wblto,  eepeeiaUy  if  earef  ally  revised  and  broogti^  doira  \o  \iiia  'i^nM^\  ^Sttia. 
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DMMrfty  for  ft  treaUio  of  joat  this  kind  if  doabtlon  oridont  U>  the  few  wlio  liftTo 
Tiiitod  our  oommon  sehoolB,  and  witnened  the  lamentable  ignoranoe  of  pupils,  and 
•  iMiiliinef  of  teaohtn,  in  reapeot  to  the  moic  oommon  mattera  pertaining  to  our  own 
(Male.  The  importaaoe,  alio,  of  a  proper  work  mast  be  eyident  to  ua  all,  when  we 
remember  that  fitting  initmotion  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History,  the 
employment  of  a  snitable  elementary  treatise  on  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  or, 
Iftdeed,  the  proper  nse  of  the  unpretending  manual  already  referred  to,  would  tend  to 
waken  thousands  to  a  oonseiousness  of  a  world  for  thought  and  enquiry,  always  lying 
before  them,  but  whioh  previously  had  been,  and  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  remain, 
lo  them  as  a  sealed  book. 

It  is  therefore  very  olear  that  tomethmg  ought  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  individuals 
ftad  of  the  State  towards  the  introduction  into  our  aehools  of  a  study,  whioh  will  lead 
to  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  faots  of  nature,  particcilarly  as  relating  to  our  own 
territory.  Money  has  been  expended  from  year  to  year,  and  with  a  most  judioions 
and  fhr^eeing  poliey,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  Geological  survey,  and  an  appropriation 
reeently  made  for  the  publication  of  the  floal  report.*  This  will,  doubtless,  throw 
light  on  many  points  of  interest  oonneoted  with  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  and  tend  to 
^velop  thtf  native  resouroes  of  the  State.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  benefit  aotually 
•BJoyed,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  preparation  of  the  great  body  of  the  oitisens  to 
inter  into  the  details,  to  understand  the  results  arrived  at,  and  appreci&te  the  augges* 
-  tions  made.  That  all  should  be  in  a  way  to  receive  a  high  degree  of  benefit  from  this 
•ouroe,  is  surely  desirable;  and  by  no  means  least,  that  those  should  be  able  to  derive 
advantage  from  it,  who  are  soon  to  come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life.  It  is,  indeed, 
fbr  the  interest  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  all  concerned,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
ehildrsn  be  of  a  kind  to  prepare  each  for  the  right  use  of  all  means  of  improvement, 
and  especially  of  such  as  will  in  the  end  redound  most  to  the  general  good.  Now  it  is 
doubtless  a  fact  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  rooks,  minerals,  and  metala,  with  Uie 

SlftBts,  shrubs  and  trees,  with  the  insects,  birds  and  animals  of  our  neighborhood,  mast 
a  of  far  more  praotical  benefit  to  most  in  our  district  schools,  and  so  to  the  community 
at  larg^,  than  a  minute  knowledge,  f  r  instance,  of  the  Geography  and  History  of 
(Xiina  or  Hindustan,  though  the  latter  need  not,  bo  neglected,  or  undervalued.  This 
being  so,  some  provision  should  be  made  in  this  direction,  sinse  it  is  the  aim  pf  our 
oommon  schools  to  furnish  every  child  with  the  elements  of  a  gool  education — to  fit 
snob  as  may  enjoy  no  higher  grade  of  instruction  for  the  duties  of  their  vocation — to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  right  intellectual  habits — to  waken  in  them  an  interest  in 
those  more  prominent  departments  of  enquiry,  which  are  useful  to  all — as  well  as,  gen- 
erallv,  to  incite  a  taste  for  investigation,  which  will  not  end  with  childhood,  but  go  on 
unfolding  and  ripening  with  all  the  powers  of  the  maturing  man. 

Since  it  may  seem  to  some,  that  the  introduction  of  the  stady  of  Geology  into  our 
oommon  schools  must  involve  an  increase  of  expenditure,  I  will  conclude  with  the  re- 
mark, that,  were  there  no  other  reason  for  the  measure  proposed,  it  might  be  urged 
on  the  simple  ground  of  economy.  The  additional  outlay  need  be  to  each  district  only 
the  merest  trifie.  But,  even  allowing  that  it  may  be  great,  if  the  noble  point  aimed  at 
be  reaohed,  it  must  still  be  on  the  whole  a  saving  investment.  Whatever  serves  to  lead 
the  young  into  sympathy  with  the  truth,  tends  to  render  them  stable  and  discreet,  and 
thus  useful  members  of  society.  If  putting  them  to  school,  and  b«}8towing  upon  them 
the  highest  privileges,  will  give  them  the  right  turn,  in  this  wise  fitting  them  to  fuU 
fll  the  responsibilities  of  an  honest  calling,  the  expense  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  good  accomplished.  Can  they  by  any  such  means  bo  made  upright,  sober, 
iteadfiast,  law-abiding  oitisens,  an  end  is  secured,  the  worth  of  whioh  cannot  be  rated 
la  dollars  and  cents,  though  at  the  same  time  a  vast  gain  is  socared  to  the  btate,  as  re- 
ipeots  even  its  material  intetests.  Money  thus  invested  is  a  wise  forestallment-— on  the 
maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure — guarding  against  future  rebellions,  the 
fuppressioii  of  which  would  cost  millions.  If  the  childriDn  of  the  poor  grow  up  with 
the  impression,  that  they  are  uncared  for  and  deapised — that  their  education  is  nog- 
looted — ^that  there  is  a  disposition  to  trample  them  under  foot — they  will  be  likely  to 
become  vagabonds  in  the  community,  or  outcasts  from  society;  and  the  little  expense 
that  may  be  saved  to  day  will  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  taxation  made  necessary  to- 
morrow, either  for  the  support  of  poor-houses,  jails  and  State-prisons,  or  for  the  main- 
tenanee  of  a  standing  army,  as  our  sole  protection  from  the  stormy  passions  of  an  igno- 
rant, debased  and  ouUaged  populace.  Let  the  children  of  the  whole  State,  then,  all 
without  exception,  enjoy  the  means  of  instruction.    Though  the  present  outlay  be 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  written  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  lato  Qeo- 
Avtoa/  Jfar/Hwt  of  the  State. 
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oondderftble,  fenerooslj  bestow  it  opon  them;  and  with  perfect  oonfidenoe  in  dirlne 
ProTidenoe,  look  for  the  promised  rewftrd  to  return  after  many  days,  in  that  InoreaM 
of  thrift  and  prosperity  whioh  an  iotQlligent,  honest  and  hard-handed  yeomanrj 
confer  on  the  commonwealth  and  alt  its  interests.  Tos,  gri^nt  these  favors  to  the 
yoang  with  the  nnfalteriog  hope  that  thej  will  become  discerning  and  indnstrioat, 
temperate  and  upright,  men  and  women.  Grant  these  priTileges,  if  yon  please,  on  pm- 
dential  grounds;  if  yon  like,  grant  them  as  the  cheapest  in  the  long  mn;  bat  grant 
them,  also  and  above  all»  because  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  goremment  supposes  and 
requires  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the  people;  grant  them,  indeed  and  especially,  that 
every  child  may  be  so  reared  up  as  to  make  a  good  member  of  society,  that  he  may 
have  all  the  faoilitios  neoessary  to  his  beoomiog  an  honest  and  loyal  oitisen,  an  intelli- 
gent and  Christian  man,  able  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  calling,  to  serve  his 
day  and  generation  wich  integrity,  in  whatever  sphere  it  may  be  his  lot  to  act«  and 
thiu  to  bo  an  buoor  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  crown  of  glory  to  his  native  land. 

These  are  true  and  honest  words  and  come  from  one  who,  recogni- 
sing the  neglect  of  all  branches  of  natural  history,  as  a  serious  defect  in 
his  own  early  education,  has  reaped  both  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  de- 
votion ot  a  poition  of  more  recent  years,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  neglected  branches. 

I  am  aware  that  a  proposition  to  devote  any  portion  of  the  time  of 
our  children  in  the  common  schools  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  as  Bot- 
any, Geology  or  Physiology,  will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  as  stranee 
aa  it  is  thought  to  be  foolish.  There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  the 
prime  object  of  the  common  schools  is  to  qualify  children  to  transact  the 
neoessary  business  of  life,  and  as  "  Heading,  Writing,  and  Ciphering  " 
are  the  most  direct  channels  through  which  this  necessary  qualification  is 
most  rapidly  to  be  attained,  therefore  the  whole  time  of  our  schools,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  our  instructors,  must  be  given  to  these  branches  exclusive- 
ly till  a  certain  proficiency  be  attained,  and  them  other  matters  may  re- 
ceive attention.  Just  here,  in  this  very  idea  to  which  I  have  alluded» 
is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  much  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  schools. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  that  needs  for  its 
acquisition  more  than  one  year  of  the  time  of  an  intelligent  child,  who  can 
read  with  fetcility  and  apprehension  ;  and  yet  with  an  average  attendance 
upon  our  schools  of  probably  some  seven  or  eight  years,  good  scholars  in 
Arithmetic  are  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  And  why  7  The  answer 
is,  because  in  our  haste  to  impart  that  capacity  **  to  cipher  "  which  is 
mistaken  for  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  we  neglect  trutn  that  we  may 
teach  the  mere  formulas ;  overlook  reasoning  in  the  effort  to  impress 
mathematical  conclusions ;  and  strive  to  impart  information  by  impressing 
&cts  upon  the  memory,  rather  than  to  bestow  by  mental  discipline  a  power 
of  thought  that  shall  render  knowledge  tributary  to  mind.  And  thus  we 
fail  in  many  cases  mpst  miserably.  If  we  could  sever  for  a  time  our  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  schools,  and  temporarily  ignore  our  deep  in- 
terest in  their  administration,  the  fact  that  all  the  years  of  the  boyhood 
and  girlhood  of  our  State  are  spent  in  painful  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  the  common  schools,  and  yet  that  a  good  accountant,  or  an  elegant 
reader  is  a  rarity  in  our  schools,  would  be  considered  the  most  stupendous 
humbug  of  the  age. 

The  intellectual,  like  the  physical  appetites  of  our  children,  are  om 
nivorous,  and  variety  and  diversity  of  food  are  absolutely  neoessary  to 
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n^iQit  health.  If  we  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  im^ooIb,  and  thns 
enaUe  ourselyecf  to  offer  a  wider  variety  to  the  infinite  divondty  of  mind 
fliat  will  resort  to  them,  we  should  not  only  in  less  time  give  more  know- 
ledge of  the  branches  that  have  been  hitherto  allowed  to  monopolise  the 
timeof  our  schools,  but  we  should  stir  a  new  appetite  for  knowledge, 
waken  new  aspirations,  and  furnish  abundant  material  for  their  gratifi- 
cation. 

In  a  recent  address  by  Horace  Greely,  at  the  State  Fair  at  Rat- 
laiid,  he  says : 

**  Your  Popular  Education  is  defective  in  plan  and  scope.  I  may  speak 
wildly,  for  I  have  not  entered  one  of  your  common  schools  for  more  than 
tidrty  years ;  but  in  the  four  winters  during  which  I  enjoyed  their  advan- 
tam,  I  never  saw  a  treatise  on  Agriculture  nor  on  any  of  the  subjacent 
■MDoes — G^logy,  Chemistry,  or  Botany — in  any  Vermont  school-house ; 
aay,  I  was  not  mere  reminded  that  Agriculture  held  any  definite  relation 
IQ  the  knowledge  therein  imparted,  or  that  the  sciences  I  have  named  had 
an.  existence*  I  save  hours  of  my  own  scanty  school  time  to  Arithmetic 
aid  other  studies  holding  but  a  remote  and  secondary  relation  to  the  prao* 
tioal  bnnness  of  life,  which  I  have  since  sadly  grudged  them.  I  do  not 
wa  that  these  arts  were  not  worth  having ;  I  only  insist  that  there  were 
ottera  that  1  needed  more  and  which  would  have  served  me  better.  How 
little  comparatively  has  it  availed  me  to  journey  across  two  contbeots, 
aod  note  the  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  cities,  towers,  fortresses,  cathedrals 
and  battle-fields  which  illustrate  so  much  of  their  recent,  human  history, 
while  that  far  older  and  grander  history — ^which  treats  of  profounder  con- 
Tolsbns  and  more  stupendous  changes — the  history  imbedded  in  their  soils 
and  ffraven  on  their  rocks — ^was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  me !  The  stones 
slowfy,  painfully  upraised  into  a  sky-piercing  spire,  a  time-defying  pyra- 
mid, are  objects  of  legitimate  interest ;  but  me  vein  of  quartz  projected 
itom  earth's  central  fires  by  some  primeval  convulsion  through  miles  of 
stubborn  granite,  of  toughest  basalt — the  boulder  of  a  thousand  tuns  drop- 
ped casually  by  some  vast  iceberg  in  the  gray  dawn  of  some  pre-Adamite 
antiquity  on  some  sunny  plain  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  lying  there 
strange  and  solitary  to  this  hour — I  mourn  that  all  this,  thro'  the  mis- 
direction of  my  school-boy  opportunity,  though  a  fountain  of  profitable, 
meditstion,  of  rational  interest,  to  so  many,  is  to  me  only  a  subject  of  vain 
repining,  of  vague  wonder,  of  ignorant  and  perhaps  blundering  allufflon. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  wisely  changed  all  this  since  my  school-boy 
days,  my  criticism  \H11  be  locally  inapplicable.  But  my  most  recent 
glances  at  schools,  from  Montreal  to  San  Francisco,  showed  me  improve- 
ment, indeed,  in  details,  but  no  radical,  comprehensive  renovation  of  sys- 
tem— ^here  a  twig  pruned  and  there  a  new  shoot  started,  but  no  healthy 
and  vigorous  ffraft  inserted.  In  the  new  emporium  of  the  farthest  West, 
as  well  as  in  me  venerable  city  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  found  girls  of  thir- 
teen tying  their  brains  into  hard  knots  over  Algebraic  puzzles  which,  even 
when  duly  solved,  added  nothing  to  their  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  while 
of  first  truths  respecting  the  elements  and  constitution  of  the  earth  under 
our  feet,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  the  fluids  we  imbibe  or  em- 
pJcjr,  they  were  etUl  left  in  contented  and  almost  total  igjaorance. 
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I  would  ohange  this  by  ohoosiDg  for  the  principal  rwdiog-iKMk  in 
erery  common  school  a  condensed  statement  of  primary  tmths  bearing  cm 
Agnooltore,  like  that  recently  compiled  for  the  State  of  MasBaofanMlla 
by  Messrs.  Flint  and  Emerson,  or  a  more  oomprehensiYe  ezpontioD  of 
Koral  Economy  irradiated  by  the  science  of  chemistry,  like  that  of  ]^f« 
Toomans.  I  would  have  these  not  merely  read  by  the  higher  grades  of 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  but  I  would  have  questions  on  the  lesson  of  the  day 
propoCmded  to  every  pupil  at  its  close,  until  each  should  be  rendered  maa- 
ter  of  all  the  book  aims  to  impart.  Then  I  would  confine  the  mathenia- 
tical  studies  of  every  girl  to  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  inoita 
no  boy  to  go  beyond  the  rule  of  three,  until  after  mastering  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  truths  of  Natural  Science,  thus  laying  the  foundatioiii  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  Nature  calculated  to  render  every  subsequent  day's 
labor  on  the  farm  a  source  of  additional  knowledge,  and  every  walk  or 
ride  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  joy. 

With  such  an  outset,  I  should  confidently  hope  to  educate  a  genera- 
tion  of  farmers'  sons  of  whom  all  the  brighter  and  more  aspiring  would 
not  desert  the  paternal  hearth,  the  paternal  oallinff,  with  the  celerity  of  a 
hen's  ducklings  trooping  from  the  nest  to  the  brook,  and  I  should  further 
hope  to  fix  the  attention  of  such  sons  on  problems  concerning  agricoltlffe 
of  which  their  fathers  will  hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  mseussion. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  delivering  my  message." 

Such  language  for  many  years  has  seemed  to  be  very  sensible  talk  torUk 
agricultural  meeting,  and  by  many  its  absurdity  would  never  be  perceived 
until  we  attempt  as  friends  of  education,  to  do  in  the  schools  precifldy 
what  every  man's  common  sense  declares  should  be  done  somewhere,  and 
can  never  be  thoroughly  done  elsewhere. 

Again,  all  acquainted  with  our  schools  are  aware  that  a  prevalioi 
lack  of  vitality,  a  sort  of  listless  lifelessness  is  the  one  general  curse  with 
which  they  are  everywhere  afl9icted.  This  is  to  a  great  degree  attribo- 
table  to  some  cause  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  The  very  act  of  oon- 
siderine  the  school  as  an  instrumentality  by  which  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  reading  and  arithmetic  to  enable  pupils  to  transact  in  an  ordinary  way 
the  common  business  of  life  is  to  be  imparted,  has  in  itself  a  tendency  to 
divest  the  teacher  of  all  enthusiasm  and  the  occupation  of  the  scholan  of 
all  power  of  inspiration.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  schools  of  a 
republican  State.  The  commonwealth  needs  men  and  women.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  educate  men  and  women*  To  nve  one  the  oooi- 
potency  to  transact  ordinary  business,  is  in  no  sense  to  educate  him  for  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  been  well  said  that  to  educate  a 
man,  is  to  give  him  complete  command  of  aUhis  powers. 

Here  then  is  the  true  work  of  the  schools ;  mind,  heart,  imaginft^ffli^ 
fiincy,  and  not  by  any  means  least,  physical  strength,  all  are  to  be  developed 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  dedicated  to  uis 
noblest  conceivable  work  of  making  the  growing  citizens  of  the  state 
worthy  inheritors  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  their 
fathers. 

All  minds  do  not  with  the  same  aptitude  devote  themaelves  to  the 
aoquiaition  of  mathematics,  hence  the  effort  to  oonitann^\yJ  ix^VsOBk  T(^ 
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the  minds  of  all  children  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  until  a  certain  speoifio 
attainment  has  been  reached,  is  as  unuatural  and  absurd  as  it  is  tyran- 
nical and  useless ;  and  persisteuce  in  the  effort  tends  to  devitalise  and 
sometimes  almost  to  dehumanize  our  schoola 

It  is  gratifying  therefore,  from  the  statistics  to  know  that  regular 
progress  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  right  direction.  This 
appears  from  the  increased  attention  that  is  now  given  to  various  branch- 
es, that  have  in  past  time  been  much  neglected,  as  well  as  trom  tke  great 
improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  that  have  been  adopted. 

In  Geography,  for  instance,  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  steadily 
increasing  now  for  several  years.  And  in  no  other  branch,  has  the  same 
degree  of  improvement  been  manifested.  The  text-books  in  Geography  are 
incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  that  were  known  a  few 
years  since ;  indeed  it  would  be  difBcult  to  suggest  improvement  in  some 
that  are  extant.  And  although  our  citizens  have  been  exceedingly  slow 
to  procure  and  furnish  to  their  schools  the  articles  of  apparatus,  that  now 
everywhere  abound,  still  to  the  credit  of  our  teachers  it  may  be  said, 
that  in  no  other  branch  of  study  has  there  been  shown  so  great  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  and  adopt  suggestions  that  lead  to  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, as  in  regard  to  Geography. 

Few,  if  any  of  the  branches  that  are  taught  in  our  schools  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  made  so  attractive  under  proper  instruction,  as  is  Geo- 
graphy. When  taught  by  mere  question  and  answer,  and  when  reliance 
18  had  upon  the  mere  power  of  the  mind  to  retain  isolated  facts  without 
elucidation,  connection  or  association,  it  is  the  dreariest  known  method  of 
wasting  time  to  no  useful  purpose.  But  when  by  oral  instruction,  by  the 
use  of  Outline  Maps,  by  Map-drawing,  by  object  lessons,  and  by  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  science  of  Physical  Geography,  the  competent  teacher 
allows  the  subject  to  appear  clothed  in  its  inherent  attractiveness,  the 
recitations  in  Geography  alone  will  do  much  to  renew  the  life  of  the 
school. 

A  very  decided  improvement  is  also  indicated  in  regard  to  written 
exercises  in  the  schools.  An  increase  of  eighteen  per  cent  in  the  number 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  composition  is  revealed  by  the  statistics, 
and  is  a  very  pleasant  indication.  It  would  seem  to  require  little  argu- 
ment or  proof  to  sustain  the  propositions,  that  the  power  to  give  apt  and 
forceful  expression  to  thought  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  cdu- 
eation — that  this  power  can  only  be  attained  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
by  long  practice,  and  therefore  that  written  exercises  in  composition 
should  be  required  in  every  public  school,  of  all  the  elder  scholars.  And 
yet  a  strange  and  sometimes  perverse  spirit  of  opposition  to  a  course  so 
entirely  reasonable  and  necessary,  has  oflen  been  manifested.  In  a  recent 
volume  of  Vermont  Reports  will  be  found  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt;  by  which  the  Court  find  that  as  English  Grammar  is  the  art  as  well 
as  science  of  writing  and  speaking  the  English  language  correctly,  and  as 
arts  are  to  be  acquired  by  practice  rather  than  instinct,  therefore  that  a 
written  exercise  in  composition  is  a  proper  requirement  in  a  public  school. 
That  such  an  adjudication  should  have  been  necessary,  proves  the  exis- 
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teooe  of  the  cpiritof  hostility  to  exercises  in  composition,  to  which  I  haye 
alinded,  in  a  manner  more  conclasive  than  satisfactory. 

The  onusoal  increase  of  attention  given  to  this  matter  in  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  is  specially  hopeful. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

If,  in  the  langoage  of  the  law,  the  teacher  stands  "  in  the  place  of 
the  parent" — then  the  good  teacher  will  resemble  the  ffood  parent.  Bat 
if  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  that  school  is  the  best,  which  in  its  aims  and 
purposes  and  means  and  results  and  general  condition,  most  nearly  re- 
sembles a  good  homo. 

The  conclusion  seems  ineyitable,  and  contains  the  material  for  yari- 
ous  deductions  and  mferenccs  applicable  in  somewhat  unexpected  direc- 
tions. 

If  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  capacity  for  its  enjoyment,  renders  a 
man  more  happy,  and  generally  makes  him  a  better  man  at  home,  it  must 
make  him  a  better  citizen  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  any 
very  valid  reason  why  music  should  not  be  to  a  certain  extent  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  within  the  past  few  years,  as  the  result  of 
much  public  discussion,  both  within  and  without  the  State,  the  practice 
of  opening  and  closing  the  schools  with  vocal  music,  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  This  practice  has  been  long  prevalent  in  European 
schools,  and  in  some  countries  has  become  universal ;  and  it  has,  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of 
many  of  our  own  cities  and  large  towns.  An  opening  exercise  in  sing- 
ing has  prevailed  with  great  success,  and  to  almost  universal  satisfaction 
in  the  schools  in  Boston  and  New  York.  And  here  and  wherever  known 
and  used,  vocal  music  as  an  aid  to  the  discipline  and  moral  culture  of 
children  in  school,  has  received  the  enthusiastic  commendation  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  schools. 

In  our  own  associations  of  teachers,  the  matter  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  preferring  to  use  the  language  of  another  in  regard  to  a  mat- 
ter that  I  have  so  often  dwelt  upon  officially  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
I  insert  here  an  address  or  essay  upon  the  subject,  tnat  was  delivered 
before  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers'  Association,  a  year  since,  by  the 
Ilev.  T.  J.  Holmes,  of  Richmond,  and  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  use  : 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  ia  impossible  to  oonsidor  this  Babjeot  intelHgently,  without  having  eorreot  ideas 
M  io  the  object  of  oommon  school  instruction.  True  education  is  not  simply  cramming 
the  head  witn  knowledge.  It  aims  to  expand  and  elevate  every  part  of  ihe  soul ;  nour- 
kfaing  its  better  tastes,  giving  development  and  practice  to  all  its  wondrous  powers, 
stimoiutiog  and  ennobling  its  purposes;  it  aims  to  elevate  thx  mtn*  The  number  is  not 
saall  of  ihosa  who  think  thai  the  real  ofBoe  of  schools  is,  to  develop  and  \i\t^<^^>2^ 
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ofbo^yMd  mlad,  MAtimliiiag  flir  lNiiiii«if.    KsowMm  tlMy  vmlM  obIj  tf 

Mpltoli  whkli,  pat  to  iBtcmt,  will  help  to  fill  miierlj  ooffiBn.  Ta^appnoiftfee  rwjjily 
tlio  worth  of  ft  book  which  will  rereal  to  them  the  leoret  of  getting  the  Iwgeit  erop  of 
yolete<ki  or  of  raif  faig  the  best  itook.  But  beyond  the  aoqouition  of  leaming  like  tiiia, 
their  Mpirationi  rarely  stretoh,  and  the  prevalence  of  aaoh  ideas  redaoee  greatly  the 
mimber  of  oar  cdacated  men.  Many  a  parent,  able  to  furniih  hii  children  witii  all  the 
applianoee  of  a  ripe  edacation,  deniei  them  the  prioelen  gift  beoame  he  cannot  tee  how 
It  will  make  tiiem  sharper  salesmen.  As  thoagh  to  drive  shrewd  bargains,  were  the 
chief  end  of  man.  This  tendency  is  proTorbiaUy  strong  in  a  country  Uke  this,  where 
ererybody  is  in  a  harry  to  get  rich.  No  one,  here,  can  stop  to  take  comfort  or  enjoy- 
ment—all the  vast  resoarces  of  happiness  within  the  sool,  are  neglected — their  voises 
all  hashed  by  the  ooarse  clamors  of  aTaricc  The  godlike  powers  of  the  mind  are  epcnt 
in  the  one  single  aim,  not  to  be  happy,  not  to  be  nseful,  but  simply  to  be  rich.  This 
idea  pervading  so  thoroughly  the  national  life,  naturally  subordinates  to  itself  all  other 
eooiiaeratioiis.  Rvery thing  is  valued  by  the  test — **  Will  it  pay  7''  and  the  only  our- 
ifooy  in  which  payment  is  wanted,  is  that  of  dollars  and  cents. 

We  need,  tnerefore,  to  guard  against  wrons  notions  with  regard  to  eduoatloii— to 
tWMmbur  It  is  not  the  culture  of  any  one  part  of  the  soul,  but  the  harmonioas  develop- 
ment of  the  whole;  not  merely  the  instrument  for  getting  material  advantage,  bat  tne 
—fans  of  securing  better  good— K>f  providing,  within  the  individual,  resouroee  from 
which  he  may  draw  unfailingly  for  his  own  ei^yment  and  that  of  his  fellow  men;  the 
Means,  In  short,  of  fitting  for  tif$,  for  death,  too,  and  the  life  beyond. 

It  is  only  with  such  a  liberal  conception,  that  theie  can  seem  propriety  in  making 
the  ealture  of  the  finer  powers  a  part  of  a  child's  education.  It  is  chiefiy  on  such  a 
ground  tiitt  music  is  urged  as  an  element  in  the  instruotiun  of  our  common  schools.  It 
II  by  BO  means  coneeded  that  the  study  of  music  has  only  an  indirect  benefit,  tiiat  Its 
valoe  Is  merely  aesthetio— fbr  It  assists  greatly  in  the  acquisition  of  advanfesigci  that 
are  more  praeUoaL  For  Instance,  all  teiMBhers  who  have  tested  the  matter  ezperinen- 
tally,  pri^  warmly  its  wortii  as  a  meant  of  ducipUne,  There  is  something  m  the 
prompt  and  measured  time  of  a  spirited  melody,  that  inrnses  a  habit  of  method  and  har- 
mony into  a  whole  school.  What  could  be  a  more  effective  charm  to  quiet  a  multitude 
of  children,  at  the  opening  of  a  session,  and  fit  them  for  work ;  and,  moreover,  as 
•very  teacher  knows,  there  are  many  odd  moments  soatterei  through  the  day,  which  it 
Is  difficult  to  use  to  advaotage.  There  is  no  tiine  for  a  recitation.,  it  is  not  the  hour 
for  reeess,  and  yet  discipline  must  suffer  unless  the  school  can  be  kept  occupied.  Now 
what  can  so  well  fit  into  such  little  nooks,  as  a  familiar  cheerful  song  7 — and  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  this  employment,  answering  so  good  a  purpose,  is,  in  its  nature,  recreatioa. 
The  children  are  occupied,  and  at  the  same  time  rested.  When  the  mind  of  a  scholar 
has  been  stretched,  for  an  hour,  in  hard  application,  it  is  economy  of  time  to  let  It  un- 
b«Bd  a  little,  to  freshen  its  strength  and  receive  a  stimulus  to  new  industry.  And  sodi 
recreation  is  valuable  because  it  rests  but  does  not  dis.ipate.  It  is  not  idleness,  but  a 
thange  of  occupation.  Frequent  recesses  would  be  unprofitable,  since  the  ideas  of  the 
pvpils  are  then  scattered,  aud  it  requires  some  time  to  call  them  back  to  study.  But  no 
Bu«i  disadvantage  is  connected  with  music.  A  school  may  stop  for  a  moment  and  unite 
In  a  song,  and  when  the  melody  ceases,  they  are  refreshed  and  ready  at  once  lor  their 
books.  Xhe  wheels  have  been  oiled,  and  the  machinery  runs  more  smoothly  and  turns 
out  better  work. 

Besides  this  general  benefit,  the  study  of  vooal  music  promotes  directly  one  branch 
of  Ihstruc  ion  of  great  importance,  vis.,  elocution.  Uow  few  educated  people  are  effisei 
ive  readers.  Very  many  can  pronounce  politely  a  little  French,  or  a  little  German, 
who  yet  cannot  speak  well  their  own  tongue.  Good  reading  depends  on  the  culture  of 
the  voice;  its  expression,  pitch,  mudalation,  compass,  and  on  the  distinct  enunciation 
of  letters  and  words.  But  careful  drilling  on  these  points,  our  schools,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, neglect.    And  precisely  this  would  Im  afforded  by  systematic  instruction  In  voeal 
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Thus,  it  is  evident,  the  study  proposed  has  a  very  practical  use.  It  improves  elo- 
eatlon,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  eoforcing  healthy  discipline,  and  affords  a  means  of  resting 
the  mind  from  fatigue  and  fitting  it  better  for  work. 

But  on  other  grounds  we  recommend  it.  If  it  had  no  relation  to  other  branches  of 
Inftmction,— for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  it  would  doEcrve  much  consideration. 

One  of  Its  important  benefits  is  this.  The  uH>rda  of  the  hymns  are  a  great  instru- 
mentality for  fisMening,  in  the  mind  and  heart,  right  sentiment.  Verses,  committed  to 
mmnory  and  sung  agsdn  and  again  in  school,  are  repeated  at  home  and  everywhere  till 
the  thoughti  enter  Into  the  very  life  of  the  soul.  If  these  soogs  ring  as  they  •hovid 
irttb  nclh  Mntlment^  with  moral  truth,  with  the  Ideas  that  underlie  civil  fireedom— ihej 
Mtatci  Mtmnd  bk  tb«  70Jot  without  echoing  In  Uie  Yk«act\  and  thought  made  fionilkr  by 
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iwoniitlnn  irith  nhinning  mnlnij,  1i  ftirtimtti  ini  ffnnntl  V  ffTTfirt*'^  Ittltiilpr|<la« 
dpto  whieh  U  Ulnstnted  In  tiukt  fiuniliar  nying  of  mi  emiiwiifc  maa,  thfti  1m  ''vmIA 
niher  make  the  ballads  of  m  nallon  tbui  iti  iairs." 

BwidoSy  there  are  inflaenoes  for  good  derired  from  tha  mutU  alone.  Iti  tendaM 
if  TifuuMg.  A  eharaeter  tonehed  bj  tiie  iweet  breath  of  muSo  oannot  ba  rough  aai 
eoane.  The  iharp  edges  will  be  smoothed  off.  Music,  more  than  anjr  ether  human  in- 
flnenoey  awakes  the  tenderest  sensibilities.  It  oan  touch  chorda  that  will  Tibrad^  to  avary 
amotion  The  swelling  tones  of  an  organ,  floating  into  the  soul,  carry  with  them  a 
spirit  of  dcTotion.  The  strange  harmonies  of  an  orchestra  paint  for  the  ear  evarj  paa* 
sion  of  the  heart.  In  martial  strains  is  a  fire  that  keeps  glowing  a  soldier's  fortitada^ 
If  the  heart  throbs  with  gladness,  or  sighs  with  sorrow,  music  is  its  best  ezprtiilda* 
And  this  power  to  stir  the  emotions  is  such,  that  it  often  affects  those  who  are  Imparvi- 
oos  to  other  influences.  We  see  this  in  religion.  Hearti  long  shut,  iastaned  agaiaat 
feaiiog,  may  be  unlocked  bj  music.  Men  that  will  neither  be  frightened  bj  waniiia 
nor  won  bj  entreaty,  nor  forced  by  logic,  are  often  melted  by  the  sweetness  of  a  fimpta 
hymn. 

So,  it  is  the  legitimate  influence  of  music  to  lift  tha  soul  as  with  a  golden  cord  to  a 
hl^er  plane— shove  sense,  to  the  spiritual.  There  would  be  other  adfantages  flrom  tha 
Introduc  ion  of  this  study  into  our  schools. 

By  the  cnltiTatlon  of  musical  taste  and  talent,  a  sense  of  pleasure  is  fnmishadt 
from  wbicn  may  flow  increasing  happiness  tiirough  life— and  by  tiiis  means  the  heart 
is  kept  fresh  and  elastic,  and  is  better  flued  to  eoioj  the  pleasures,  to  bear  the  triala  aa4 
do  the  work  of  human  experience. 

Then,  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  same  benefit.  To  proride  an  ez* 
hnostless  source  of  innoceot  pleasure,  would  fhmish  the  most  elfeetire  safeguard  against 
ifljuriouB  pleasures.  The  best  way  to  start  the  young  in  the  path  of  Tirtue,  safe  ttom 
the  seductive  allurement  of  wicked  iodulgencf ,  is  to  have  the  heart  stored  with  souroai 
of  enjoyment  that  is  consistent  with  yinue— aad  without  this,  no  influence  in  the  right 
direction  can  be  of  much  avail.  Yon  cannot,  by  arbitrary  command,  force  a  child  to 
grow  up  virtuous.  He  may  have  the  semblance  of  goodness  while  the  fetters  bind  him. 
Uui  bya  and  bye  these  restraints  will  be  removed,  or  may  be  snapped  bT  a  growing 
will— «od  tiien,  there  is  reason  to  fe«r,  he  will  hate  the  virtue  he  was  forced  to  assume. 
The  great  moral  lesson  that,  more  than  any  other,  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
young,  is  that  no  hfe  is  so  full  of  real  solid  happiness  as  an  upright  life.  Virtue  haa 
enough  resources  of  pleasure,  ooly  let  them  be  developed.  Encourage  every  eqjoymwt 
aonsiatent  with  right.  Let  all  oheerlcis  morbid  views,  which  libel  the  truth,  be  baa> 
lahed,  and  Tirtue,  for  its  own  sake,  will  be  loved  and  lived  by  many  who  now  hate  it  as 
a  foe  to  happiness. 

Now  there  is  no  one  source  of  inn«>oent  pleasure  so  full,  and  yet  so  simple  as  moslo. 
It  famishes  tiie  purest  happiness  for  the  flreside,  and  so  gives  to  home  a  charm  agaiml 
oatside  fascinations;  in  short,  it  cheet  9  and  gladdens  the  whole  of  life.  And  is  there  any 
other  source  of  healthy  enjoyment  which  could,  so  easily  and  at  so  little  expense,  be 
placed  wi<hin  the.reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land? 

tSuoh  are  the  practical  benefits  of  the  study  of  mus  c.  If  these  are  real,  they  should 
not  be  confined,  as  they  generally  are,  to  the  few  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  them,  bat 
shtiUld  be  as  free  as  knowledge  of  other  kinds;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  miJdng 
the  study  an  element  in  a  c  nunon  school  education. 

Many  minds  will  raise  the  question  whether  such  a  thing  is  practicible.  Some  ob* 
Jeet  that  attainment  in  music  depends  on  native  ability,  and  therefore  would  not  be 
possible  to  children  in  general.  Kature,  it  is  true,  does  very  much,  and  there  would  ba 
different  degrees  of  progress  as  in  other  studies.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  af 
teachers,  there  are  very  few  children  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  The  study  must 
be  oommenoed  at  an  early  age,  when  the  Tocal  organs  are  tender  and  susoeptible— just 
as  a  child  needs  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  when  young,  to  acquire  and  retain  a  tnie 
pronunciation. 

The  ear,  too,  must  be  cultivated.  We  see  many  adults  who  have  net  the  slightest 
diserimination  of  musical  sounds,  but  it  is  owing,  in  most  cases,  to  defect  in  early  edu- 
cation. It  is  rare  that  a  child,  brought  up  in  a  musical  atmosphere,  has  not  some  taste 
and  ability  for  music;  and  if  the  study  were  introduced  among  all  the  children  of  our 
sehools.  but  a  very  small  number  could  fhil  to  derive  fh>m  it  valuable  benefit. 

But  ereo  if  this  difficulty  were  less  formidable,  some  may  doubt  the  pra^f^abUity 


of  making  it  a  part  of  school  instruction.    Fortunately,  this  is  no  longer  a  question.    It 
has  been  thoroughly  ti'  "       "  —       -         .  .       .^    ^ 


tried,  and  with  entire  success.    The  idea  origioatad  in  Qnn^^aj, 
I  spseaa  tnenee  in 
tha 


d  spsead  thenee  into  Holland,  Switserland,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  ftuSti  ^ 
thiUed  Btatss. 
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'  It  WM  lint  inavgarated  in  this  ooantrj,  in  Boston,  about  24  yean  ago,  at  the  re- 
oommendation  of  the  Aoademy  of  Music.  It  was  tried  originally  in  a  bingle  Grammar 
school,  and  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  alt6getbor  satisfactory.  From  that  time  it 
gained  increasing  favor  and  was  more  generally  introdaod,  till  at  present,  it  has  a 
place  in  all  their  public  schools;  and  judging  from  their  annual  reports,  it  is  more 
highly  approved  an'l  valued  the  more  it  is  test^. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  fair  examination  has  had  the  sane  result.  The  Fuper- 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  there,  having,  within  the  past  six  months,  been  applied  to 
for  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  says  : — '*  We  have  hai  music  taught  in  our  schools  for 
the  past  ten  yeara.  We  began  very  gradually,  but  now  have  iatrodaced  it  in  all  our 
Departments— even  the  Primary.  If  the  ordioary  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  it,  other  penons  are  employed  especially  for  this  purpose.  We  aim  not 
merely  to  educate  the  voice  by  the  practice  of  tunes  by  rote,  but  to  teaoU  as  far  as 

Sracticable,  the  science  of  music.    We  have  given  the  plan  a  thorough  trial,  and  such 
I  our  appreciation  of  its  value,  on  yarious  grounds,  that  we  feel  we  comld  i»of  on  any 
aecovnt  dispense  wuh  it." 

These  two  peaces  are  mentioned  besause  there,  the  system  has  been  most  extensirely 
and  critically  tried.    Very  many  other  cities  would  bear  the  same  te-timony. 

And  in  smaller  tovms  and  communities  in  the  country,  it  is  just  as  feasible.  Its 
details  would  be  necessarily  different,  but  we  could  have  the  essential  advAntages. 
Preeisely  how,  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  suggest.  If  its  importance  be  admitted,  ways 
will  be  readily  devised  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 

In  the  last  ADnual  Report,  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  our  schools 
neither  custom  nor  law  require  or  expect  any  special  attention  to  be  given 
to  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  our  own  State, 
I  made  use  of  the  following  language  : 

*<  But  there' is  one  subject  to  which,  at  this  juncture  particularly,  the  mind  of 
STery  lover  of  our  State  should  be  turned. 

No  special  attentiou  U  given  in  any  of  our  schools,  to  imparting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  own  State.  The  Tory  purpose  of  the  common  schools,  the  induoe- 
ment  to  their  establishment  aod  support  by  the  Sftatc,  is  thit  therein  al!  the  children 
of  the  State  may  be  properly  and  thoroughly  preparml,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  the 
duties  of  tbeir  future  citisenship.  And  in  order  to  this  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Htate  itself,  its  position,  cbaractei,  capacity,  soil,  climate,  productions,  its  history,  its 
inatiiulionf,  its  government,  is  really  indi^peosablo.  Hence  it  is  painful  and  humili- 
ating to  visit  the  schools— the  nureeries  of  Vermont  freemen — in  all  sectioos  of  the 
6t«te,  and  to  flod  here  ani  there  in  all  portions,  most  excellent  instruction  givon  in  all 
the  so  called  common  branches  ot  education,  but  nowhere  any  effort  even*  to  imbue 
the  minds  of  the  children  with  an  intelligent  and  pitriotic  appreciation  of  thjir  birth, 
or  of  the  generous  and  Hberal  institutions  un^ier  whose  bentficent  ioflaenoes  they  are 
eDJoying  so  great  a  measure  of  happiness  and  peace. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  largo  Map,  or  xiistory,  or  Gazetteer  of  Vermoi«t  can 
be  fouod  ia  ten  common  schools  within  her  borders;  and  it  is  shameful  to  be  said,  and 
ye^  it  is  too  true,  that  ignorance  of  our  wwn  State  rather  than  knowledge,  is  the  pre- 
▼ailing  characteristic  of  our  schools;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ma  ty  older  than 
lohool  children  may  be  found  who  are  scarcely  less  than  ignorant  of  the  character  smd 
resources  of  their  native  State. 

Now  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  well  founded 
patriotic  attachment  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  residence,  and  to  its  government  and 
institutions,  is  an  Indispensable  characteristic  of  a  truly  good  republican  citiien,  and 
that  such  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  attachment  is  impossible  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  considerate  appreciation  of  the  reasons  for  such  attachmtjot.  And  it 
follows,  that  any  republican  State  that  allows  this  important  matter  to  be  overlooked 
in  it!  schools,  will  not  and  cannot  escape  the  injurious  consequences  that  result  there- 
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And  aDother  year's  refleotioo,  with  an  increaaed  familiarity  with  the 
oonditioD  of  the  schools,  has  sti]^  more  folly  impressed  me  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  topic. 

The  same,  or  at  least  no  better,  state  of  public  affairs  still  exists. 
Now  as  then  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  very  existence ; 
now  as  then  the  public  mind  and  general  heart  is  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  apprehension  and  consciousness  of  danger  which  could  only  result  from 
civil  war.  To  every  thoughtful  man's  mind  the  question  of  duty  is  hourly 
presenting  itself.  "  What  can  I  do,  and  what  ought  I  to  do  .^"  are  the 
unspoken  yet  inevitable  words  that  ring  persistently  in  our  ears. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  which  may,  at  different  times,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bebellion,  and  whatever  doubts 
may  have  prevailed  as  to  the  devotion  or  efficiency  of  our  Generals  in 
command ;  it  is  certain  that  a  formidable  Rebellion,  aiming  at  and  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  the  Government  which  we  cherish,  still  exists, 
and  has  been  waging  deadly  and  oftentimes  successful  war  for  nearly 
eighteen  months,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  ample  power,  of  men,  means 
and  money,  has  during  all  this  dreary  year  and  a  half  been  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  loyal  states,  to  have  effectually  destroyed,  to  have  annihilated 
this  gigantic  treason.    And  why  has  it  not  been  done  ? 

By  hundreds  and  thousands,  our  loyal  fellow  citizens  have  laid  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  of  our  country  and  nobly  died,  that  their  children 
and  our  children  might  live  in  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  republican 
citizenship.  Southern  breezes  laden  not  with  the  balmy  breath  of  the 
magnolia,  but  clammy  with  the  stifling  and  pestilential  exhalations  of 
gloomy  swamps,  and  burdened  with  the  anguish  of  dying  men,  our  fellows,* 
our  brothers,  where  death  is  rendered  unspeakably  bitter  by  the  doubt 
lest  they  die  in  vain-^come  sighing  and  wailing  among  our  lovely  hills 
and  asking  "  where  are  the  sons  of  the  mountain  7  is  the  memory  of  their 
*'  fathers  perished  from  the  recollections  of  the  children  ?  " 

And  during  these  eventful  weeks  while  the  very  existence  of  every- 
thing that  is  dear  to  us  as  a  people  has  been  staked  in  the  contest,  while 
the  blood  of  noble  men  has  been  nobly  shed  for  the  cause  of  Giod  and 
liberty,  we  have  been  quietly  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way.  Peace 
has  been  with  us,  plenty  has  cherished  us ;  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
has  jo^ed  along ;  commercial,  agricultural,  mechanical  and  professional 
avocations,  have  been  followed  as  usual.  While  the  European  nations  are 
looking  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  existing  contest,  and  calculating 
the  probabilities  of  the  future,  we  are  comparatively  quiet.  With  nation- 
al existence  at  stake,  with  life,  liberty  and  prosperity  all  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  the  struggle ;  with  outnumbered  friends  retreating  before  a 
victorious  band  of  traitors,  and  hostile  guns  sending  their  echoes  amons 
the  arches  of  the  national  capitol,  with  our  Vermont  Regiments  surrounded 
by  the  foe  and  calling  for  help— we  in  Vermont,  are  casting  lots,  not  for 
the  distribution  of  raiment,  but  to  secure  the  rich  privilege  of  dealing  in 
turnips  and  tape,  while  men  are  in  arms  striking  for  the  right. 

li 
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Since  the  power  to  subdue  the  Bebellion  has,  beyond  a  question,  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  loyal  states,  their  neglect  to  exercise  it  iniUcates 
either  that  the  people  as  a  whole,  underestimate  the  malignity  and  power 
of  the  KebellioD,  or  that  there  is  a  prevalent  pusillanimity  that  dian- 
clines  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  danger,  or  that  the  early 
freshness  and  vigor  of  our  appreciation  of  the  rich  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  has  abated,  and  that  our  patriotic  love  of  our  country 
and  our  state,  and  of  the  institutions  that  through  them  we  enjoy,  has 
grown  cold  and  faint. 

We  are  being  taught  that  Peace  has  its  evils,  as  well  as  War ;  and 
among  them  is  the  danger  that  in  the  plenitude  of  its  blessings,  the  toils 
and  labors  and  s;icrifices  which  formed  its  purchase  price  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. For  nearly  fifty  years  the  foot  of  no  armed  foe  has  pressed  the  soil 
of  our  common  land.  For  almost  half  a  century  Peace  has  brooded  over 
us  and  continuous  and  unvaried  prosperity  has  filled  the  cup  of  our  en- 
joyments, until  we  seem  to  have  oecome  sodden  with  happiness  and  drunk- 
en with  prosperity.  Busied  in  profiting  by  our  many  opportunities,  we 
have  been  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  wealth,  till  we 
have  nearly  forgotten  that  the  thousand  rich  blessings  which  we  have  so 
quietly  and  thoughtlessly  enjoved,  have  not  boon  the  result  of  accident, 
that  they  do  not  come  down  like  the  rain  and  the  dew,  but  that  they  were 
bought  with  a  price,  and  that  their  preservation  for  ourselves  and  those 
who  shall  follow  us,  is  the  highest  and  the  most  difficult  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  us. 

When,  naturally  finding  its  opportunity  in  the  climacteric  rotten- 
ness of  a  debauched  Government,  the  long  threatened  Rebellion  burst 
forth,  and  the  first  gun  at  Sumter  roused  a  mighty  nation  from  their  slum- 
bers, the  minds  of  men  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  recollection  of 
the  warning  voice  of  him  who  sleeps  amid  the  shades  of  Mount  Yemon, 
that  seemed  to  whisper  even  from  the  grave,  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  Liberty."  Should  we  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  aroused 
from  our  slumbers  of  dreamy  enjoyment,  even  this  Rebellion  will  bear 
good  fruit. 

How  shall  that  vigilance  be  promoted  ?  The  answer  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, — it  must  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Prussians  say  that  "  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  na- 
"  tion's  life,  you  must  put  into  its  schools  ";  and  if  this  maxim  be  ever 
or  anywhere  true,  how  much  more  so  now  and  here.  If  we  would  have 
courage,  devotion,  and  a  hi^hminded  patriotism  to  be  the  dominant  traits 
of  our  national  or  state  character,  we  must  teach  them  in  our  schools. 

It  is  worse  than  idle  to  suppose  that  Arithmetic  and  Grammar, 
Science  and  the  classics,  everything  that  is  worthy  of  acquisition,  is  to  be 
taught  with  diligent  and  painful  labor,  while  we  may  expect  that  an  un- 
sold love  of  country  and  home  will  come  as  it  were  by  instinct,  unsought, 
and  untaught.  We  must  teach  our  children  in  the  earlier  and  fresher 
days  of  youth,  to  become  brave  and  true  and  magnanimous. 

Patriotism  the  highest,  holiest  and  best  of  all  the  traits  of  the  char* 
iteter  of  a  true  repobiican,  wUl  not  happen,  or  come  of  course ;   in  itself 
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the  onlminatioii  and  crowning  "  ensemble  "  of  all  that  we  lore  and  ad- 
mire in  republican  character,  it  is  the  result  of  culture,  it  comes  by 
traimng. 

But  the  patriotism  to  which  we  refer  is  to  be  measured  by  no  com- 
mon guage.  No  mere  blind  attachment  to  the  land  of  our  birth  will 
compass  it.  No  besotted  love  of  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed — 
no  selfish  support  of  measures  and  men  because  they  minister  to  the  suo- 
oess  of  personal  schemes,  can  meet  the  requirements  of  that  patriotism 
which  is  the  great  present  need  of  our  country. 

In  these  days  of  light  and  in  this  favored  country,  he  alone  is  a 
patriot  whose  love  of  country  emanating  from  heart  and  mind,  absorbs 
and  engrosses  his  whole  being,  and  constrains  him  to  hold  himself  and  all 
that  he  is  and  all  that  he  has  as  belonging  to  her,  and  lent  to  him  for  her 
good;  the  warmest  emotions  of  whose  heart,  and  the  clearest  convictions 
of  whose  mind,  combine  to  render  him  a  calm,  intelligent,  clear-headed, 
and  appreciative,  as  well  as  devoted  and  patriotic  citizen;  The  patriotism 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  republican  citizenship  rests 
upon  mind  as  well  as  heart,  it  thinks  and  reasons  as  well  as  loves.  Risbg 
&r  aboVe  the  mere  fond  and  tender  attachment  that  comes  from  habit,  it 
informs  the  mind  with  a  full  and  considerate  appreciation  of  the  eternal 
truth  and  justice  upon  which  the  institutions  of  our  country  rest ;  it  ex- 
hibits them  in  all  their  commanding  attractiveness,  and  becoming  a  rational 
conclusion  and  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  passion,  it  teaches  gratitude  for 
the  past,  confidenee  in  the  present  and  hope  in  the  future ;  it  inculcates 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  knowledge  and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
to  whose  service  they  may  be  devoted,  as  well  as  for  their  own  intrinsic 
worth;  and  so  possessing  the  whole  liian,  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  it  urges 
him  to  press  forward  toward  perfection,  that  he  may  bring  to  the  service 
of  his  country  a  life  and  a  death  that  shall  be  worthy  of  such  devotion. 
Such  patriotism  cannot  happen ;    resting  upon  conviction,  and  having 
knowledge  for  its  very  essence,  it  must  come  by  patient,  persistent,  and 
powerful  training. 

The  schools  can  possibly  have  no  higher  or  better  work, — it  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  end  and  purpose  for  which  they  were  organized.  Public  schools 
are  not  so  much  a  matter  of  praise-worthiness,  in  republican  states,  as 
they  are  of  necessity.  Repuolican  states  can  only  stand  strong  when 
based  upon  general  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that  this  indispensable  in- 
telligence and  virtue  may  oe  secured,  schools  are  established, — that  they, 
supported  by  the  State  and  not  dependent  upon  local  charity  or  caprice, 
may  give  that  nurture  and  culture  without  which  the  State  cannot  sustain 
itself.  Schools  thus  are  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  of  necessity.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  King,  Superintendent  of  Benson: 

"  The  great  msjoritj  of  the  people  fail  to  realiie  fally  the  neoenitj  of  the  pablio 
iohooli  to  the  life  and  permanenoe  of  the  State,  Meet  regard  then  as  a  Ytrj  conrenient 
arraogement  in  whieh  they  have  no  partioular  inkereat  unless  thej  happen  to  have 
eUldren  to  send.  The  tme  principle  on  whioh  the  oommon  school  is  based,  is  that  of 
aeoeasitj;  and  OTory  oitisen  of  the  State  has  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  tho  well 
beinc  of  its  schools.  New  England's  schools  have  raised  her  to  her  present  high  posi- 
tion. Her  oitiiens  are  loyal,  intelligent  and  thooghtfnl.  Had  the  South  possessed 
slBilar  means  for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  all  classes,  the  slave  rebellion  would 
hare  vast  its  ^ark  shadow  pyer  the  land.    Tha  itr«iig;UL  ot  vax  Qvivtu&Kt^  ^^- 
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rifU  sort  in  (he  inlelligMi  miads  of  the  people  thtn  the  moioles  of  their  arms. 
RepaMioaniim  dependi  on  the  iatelligenoe  of  the  people;  detpotism  rests  upon  ignor- 


The  qoalifieations  of  citizens  for  the  duties  of  their  ciUzenship  is  the 
end  and  purpose  for  which  schools  were  established.  Whj  then  do  they 
so  oareftdlj  attend  to  the  mint  and  cummin  of  Arithmetic  and  Qrammar, 
and  negleot  the  weightier  matter  of  the  direct  qualification  of  youth  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  7  When  we  find  in  our  schools  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  children  studying  Arithmetic,  the  fact  that  theie  is  probably 
not  a  single  class  in  all  the  schools  who  are  receiring  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  Gt>vemment  and  Constitution  of  our  own  State,  is  strong  proof  of 
a  serious  deficiency. 

But  this  intelligent  love  of  country  cannot  be  made  so  much  the 
i^>ecial  object  of  specific  training  in  a  particular  direction,  as  it  may  be 
aimed  at  as  a  result  of  general  culture.  As  intellectual  ability  alone  can 
never  make  a  patriot  from  a  knave,  so  neither  can  any  success  in  heart- 
ooltnre  convert  a  stupid  clod  into  a  useful  citizen.  Moral  and  mental 
oolture  must  combine  thdr  e£forts. 

And  herein  consists  the  very  great  importance  that  attaches  to  school 
discipline ;  not  so  much  that  thoroughly  wise  and  effectual  discipline  is 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  any  particular  school,  or  set  of 
schools,  as  because  it  is  in  the  hours  of  study  and  recreation  while  m 
school,  that  are  planted  and  fostered  the  germs  of  those  moral  habitudes 
that,  fully  developed  in  after  life,  bring  blessings  or  curses  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  profit  or  loss  to  the  community. 

The  eye  of  the  teacher  should  look  out  above  and  beyond  the  labors 
and  toils  and  responsibilities  of  the  day,  and  see  in  imagination  the  future 
men  and  women,  who  will  ere  long  stand  by  his  side  and  share  in  all  the 
burdens  and  duties  of  oitiaenship,  and  who  whether  the  teacher  will  it  or 
not,  and  whether  he  is  even  conscious  of  it  or  not,  are  each  day  receiving 
impressions  from  the  eye  and  voice,  and  character  itself  of  the  teacher, 
no  less  than  from  his  positive  and  direct  instructions,  that  will  in  the 
future  hardra  into  character  and  make  or  mar  the  man. 

He  is  the  best  teacher  then  who  most  nearly  resembles  the  kind, 
eonsiderate  and  tender,  but  conscientious  and  determined  father;  and 
Aat  school  is  the  most  perfect  that  likens  itself  the  nearest  to  an  intel- 
ligent, <»derly  and  loving  home  circle. 

Schools  ei^^aged  in  the  formation  of  republican  character,  should 
have  a  scheme  of  school  disdpline,  entirely  accordant  in  character  with 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  those  institutions  to  support  and  strengtiien 
which  they  were  organized. 

The  plan  of  government  in  school  should  have  as  little  of  the  arbi- 
traxy  and  despotic  as  can  consist  with  the  necessities  of  school  life.  It 
should  M>peai  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  rather  than  to  the  pas- 
sions and  fears.  While  it  is  strong  it  should  be  kind,  if  firm  It  should  be 
gentle,  if  like  gimnite  in  its  unwavering  determination,  it  should  still  be 
rsaaonable  as  troth  itself. 

An  ardent  thirst  lor  knowledge  and  an  earnest  love  of  troth,  for 
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their  own  sakes  and  their  moral  influences,  as  well  as  for  the  advanta 
they  bring,  should  be  carefully  inculcated. 

The  plays  and  sports,  the  manners  and  lan^age  and  deportment  of 
pupils  towards  each  other  in  recess  and  at  intermission,  should  be  constant 
objects  of  the  teacher's  attention ;  and  here  particularly,  truth,  courage, 
frankness,  kindness  and  gentleness,  should  be  encouraged  with  express 
reference  to  their  becoming  abiding  traits  of  the  character  of  the  future 
citizen. 

But  an  intelligent  citizenship  requires  a  clear  head  as  well  as  a 
warm  and  true  heart — it  needs  ability  as  well  as  true  heartedness.  He 
who  is  shortly  to  become  a  legal  voter,  and  therefore  a  sovereign  law- 
maker of  a  republican  commonwealth,  will  of  necessity  have  force  and  use- 
fulness, in  direct  proportion  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Government, 
laws,  institutions,  condition,  capacities,  and  wants  of  the  State. 

A  special  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Geographv  and  Hbtory, 
the  resources,  the  capacities,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Vermont,  then, 
b  a  legitimate  and  should  be  the  leading  object  of  instruction  in  Vermont 
schools. 

The  neglect  of  these  things  in  our  schools,  is  so  entire  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  design  rather  than  accident.  As  was  remarked  in  a 
preceding  quotation  from  the  last  Report,  ignorance  of  the  History  and 
Geography  of  our  own  State  seems  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  we  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  some  of  our 
neighbors. 

The  general  familiarity  of  the  pupils  of  many  of  the  Massachusetts 
schools  with  the  History  and  Geography  of  their  own  State,  is  singularly 
pleasing  to  a  stranger — her  history  is  made  a  common  study,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  children,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill  are  words  of  deep 
significance — the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  struggles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  have  consecrated  the  soil  of  the  **  Old  BayState" 
to  the  undying  veneration  of  her  children. 

Wherever  you  enter  the  public  schools,  maps  of  Massachusetts  and 
charts  and  books  upon  her  resources  and  capacities  abound,  and  constant 
dwelling  upon  the  theme  has  made  a  patriotic  attachment  to  their  State 
and  country  a  proverbial  and  almost  an  inevitable  trait  of  her  people. 

But  with  us  little  effort  in  this  direction  has  ever  boon  made.  I 
never  have  seen  in  all  the  schools  which  I  have  visited  in  Vermont  five 
State  or  County  maps  upon  the  walls.  Our  children  have  no  more  defi- 
nite or  accurate  knowledge  of  their  own  State  than  of  any  other,  and 
hence  it  happens,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
often  know  as  much  or  more  of  the  resources  and  characteristics  of  ad- 
joining States  as  of  their  own. 

The  astonishment,  and  almost  incredulity  aroused  by  the  statistical 
facts  cited  in  the  report  of  last  year  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, sufficiently  prove  the  extent  of  this  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  agricultural  capacity  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  is  not  generally 
known,  and  at  this  very  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Counties 
have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  Northern 
and  Western  Vermont,  while  the  agricultural  and  m\nen\  "^^VifiL  ^t  ^<^ 
Southern  portion  of  the  State  ia  known  by  few. 
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All  this  flhoold  be  ohaoged.  The  soienoe  of  Geography,  in  the 
sohools,  Bhoold  like  Oharity  "be^n  at  home.''  The  neighborhood, 
the  town,  the  County  and  the  State  of  each  pupil,  flhomd  beoome 
perfectly  fiimiliar,  within  certain  limits,  before  an  effort  to  advanoe  in 
any  other  direction  is  permitted.  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes  and  a  few 
chief  towns,  elevations,  valleys,  and  counties,  should  be  indelibly  fixed  in 
the  mind,  and  made  permanent  and  reliable  by  constant  exercises  in  mw 
drawing,  until  a  picture  of  the  main  features  of  his  own  State  shouM 
staad  out  before  the  mind  of  every  scholar  as  plainly  as  her  mountains 
stand  before  his  eye.  Then  to  this  should  be  added  a  thorough  know- 
led^e,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  soils,  productions,  business,  resources 
and  capacities  of  the  different  portions  of  the  State. 

^  And  with  these  sbould  be  conjoined  some  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  of  the  men  whose  labors  and  determination 
have  left  for  our  enjoyment  a  system  of  government  that  has  blessed  us 
beyond  our  deserts. 

It  is  strange  to  how  a  great  a  degree  the  prominent  facts  of  Ver- 
mont history  are  unknown  to  her  own  citizens.  In  reality  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  State  is  full  of  romantic  incident  and  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venture, and  no  Yermonter  need  blush  as  he  reads  its  pages;  and 
yet  the  leading  incidents  and  the  facts  which  specially  tend  to  elevate 
early  Vermont  in  the  esteem  of  her  children,  are  not  generally  and 
fauniliarly  known  to  the  men  now  in  the  midst  of  active  life  the 
peculiar  character  of  her  early  pioneers,  brave,  robust,  and  deter- 
mined men,  although  uncultivated ;  the  struggles  and  toils  of  the  first 
settlers ;  the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood,  in  the  first  place  of 
being  devoured  entirely  between  the  neighboring  States,  and  then  of  be- 
ing sacrificed  by  the  Continental  Confederacy  from  a  fear  of  offending 
hungry  enemies ;  the  refusal  of  the  Confederacy  to  receive  her ;  and  the 
magnanimity  with  which,  in  spite  of  their  refusal,  she  buckled  on  her  ar- 
mor and  contributed  at  Ticonderoga  and  Hubbardton  and  Bennington  and 
Saratoga  to  the  successful  result  of  the  Bevolutionary  strugffld ;  the 
diplomatic  skill  with  which  a  few  uncultivated  but  shrewd  wd  strong 
men  contrived  to  delay  upon  her  own  borders,  under  various  pretexts,  a 
formidable  hostile  army  during  a  whole  campaign ;  the  fact  that  in  our 
own  little  State,  long  before  the  effort  was  made  elsewhere  to  embody 
the  governmental  theories  that  underlaid  the  whole  Revolutionary  war, 
there  was  organized  and  put  into  practical  operation  the  first  Republican 
government  that  ever  existed ;  and  that  other  not  less  glorious  fact,  that 
supposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  really  to  mean  exactly  what 
they  purported  to  signify,  it  was  our  own  State  that  made  the  first  prac- 
tical application  of  the  acknowledged  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  making  the  first  constitutional  provision 
against  the  existence  within  her  bounds  of  human  slavery.  Surely  in 
this  day  of  terrific  struggle,  when  the  Devil  of  political  conservatism 
seems  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Liberty  stands  silently 
but  hopefully  awaiting  the  result  of  the  strife,  surely  it  must  stir  the 
raide  and  elate  the  soul  of  every  one  of  her  sons  to  remember,  that  in 
Vermont  was  struck  the  first  blow  that  severed  the  chains  of  the  bondman, 
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by  ooDStitiitional  proyisioD,  and  thiu  by  the  voice  of  the  State  bade  the 
oppressed  '*ffo  free,''  and  that  it  was  one  of  her  early  Judges  who  pro- 
faned a  willingness  to  yield  control  of  a  fogitire  bondman,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  «•  bill  of  sale  from  Almighty  God." 

The  most  singular  fact  that  can  be  stated  in  connection  with  our 
public  schools,  is  that  whUe  ostensibly  and  really  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  our  children  how  well  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
ftiiure  citizenship,  this  particular  subject  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  range  of  scholastic  attainment,  that  receives  absolutely  no  attention 
whatever. 

There  Can  surely  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter.  Freemen,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  happen  like  accidental  fires,  or  grow 
like  turnips.  The  play  of  Othello  without  any  mention  of  the  Moor  him 
self,  would  be  a  monument  of  sagacity  by  the  side  of  a  r^ublican  school, 
•rsanized  expressly  to  impart  all  necessary  qualifications  to  republican 
citizens,  that  should  never  teach  even  the  simplest  elements  of  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  institutions. 

These  grand  fundamental  principles  should  then  be  regularly  taught 
in  all  our  schools.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  our  children  shoidd  now 
daily  in  constant  familiarity  with  those  moral  and  political  principles 
that  precede  and  underlie  all  possible  republicanism. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  State  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  State  and  National  Constitutions,  wiu  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
departments  of  Oovemment,  both  State  and  National,  together  with  some 
acquaintance  with  the  method  of  making  and  executing  laws,  should  be 
topics  of  conmion  conversation  and  particular  instruction  in  every  com- 
mon school,  to  all  the  older  pupils  at  least. 

That  these  desirable  (Ganges  may  be  accomplished,  two  things  are 
neoessary. 

Ist.  That  the  general  law  of  the  State  which  prescribes  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  that  shall  be  given  in  the  schools,  should  be  so  modi- 
fied that  special  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Geography,  History, 
Constitution  and  frame  of  political  government  of  our  own  State. 

2nd.  That  having  secured  such  change  of  law,  or  rather  such  an 
eoaetment,  then  public  sentiment  should  take  the  matter  earnestly  in 
hand  and  insure  the  full  execution  of  the  law. 


TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  feel  constrained  to  express  my  official  obligations  to  the  Town 
Siq»erintendents  of  schools,  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  maimer  in  which 
they  have  responded  to  all  the  official  requirements  I  have  made  upon 
than  under  the  law.  To  this  there  have  been  a  few,  and  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. And  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  State  is  under  a  far 
greater  weight  of  obligation  than  is  commonly  supposed  to  the  Superin- 
tendents, as  a  body,  for  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  they  have 
b  most  cases  disdiarged  what,  when  well  done,  must  be  a  very  oujocmuft 
duty. 
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The  character  of  the  supcnriBion  of  our  schools  by  the  SaperintcD* 
dents,  has  been  improving  in  each  year  since  mj  own  connection  with  the 
work.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  law,  which,  making  the 
Superintendents  State  Agents,  rather  than  town  officials  for  each  locality, 
although  still  as  before  elected  by  the  towns,  would  naturally,  as  it  really 
has,  elevate  the  character  of  the  office,  and  secure,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
better  class  of  men ;  and  partly  to  the  increased  interest  in  the  schools 
which  has  necessarily  resulted  from  the  regular  and  repeated  disoussioDs 
of  educational  interests  that  have  grown  out  of  the  organization  of  your 
Honorable  Board,  with  its  Institutes  and  regular  educational  meetings. 
This  increase  of  general  interest  has  in  this  direction,  as  it  does  in  every 
other  case,  elicited  from  the  town  officials  a  more  hearty  and  systematic 
discharge  of  official  duties,  and  so  has  enured  to  the  direct  advantage  of 
the  schools. 

The  wonder  indeed  is,  not  that  while  having  men  elected  in  every 
town  for  the  special  purpose  of  supervising  our  schools,  we  have  still 
suffered  under  the  infliction  of  so  many  indifferent,  or  positively  bad 
sdiools,  but  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  sometimes  indifference 
and  many  times  of  actual  hostility  to  any  supervision  whatever,  we  should 
have  had  no  worse  schools. 

While  it  may  be  firankly  admitted  that  occasionally  an  unfiEiithful 
man  may  have  assumed  an  ofilce,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  unable  to 
discharge,  or  was  willing  to  neglect ;  still  those  cases  have  been  rare,  not 
happening  any  more  frequently  than  have  occurred  instances  in  which 
towns  have,  with  purpose  aforethought,  to  render  nugatory  a  State  law, 
elected  to  office  men  who  were  hostile  themselves  to  the  execution  of 
any  supervisory  laws ;  or  have  instructed  the  Superintendent  elect  to  neg- 
lect his  legal  duty ;  or  have  refused,  when  the  subject  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  town,  to  grant  any  compensation  for  services  rendered ;  or 
have,  as  in  one  case  within  my  own  knowledge,  elected  a  man  to  the  office 
who  oould  neither  read  nor  write  his  own  name ;  or  in  another,  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  ridiculing  all  supervision,  elected  a  town  pauper. 

As  the  general  mind  becomes  more  and  more  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  practical  operation  whatever,  it  never  fails  to  demand,  and 
seldom  fails  to  receive  more  faithfulness  from  all  whom  it  employs  as 
operators.  This  is  a  general  rule,  and  it  applies  in  educational,  as  in  all 
other  ordinary  matters. 

From  my  official  connection  with  the  schools,  necessarily  cognizant 
with  the  subject  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  person  can  be,  I  look 
upon  the  Town  Superintendents  of  Schools,  as  a  class,  as  second  to  no 
other  class  of  official  men  in  the  State,  for  earnest  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion to  their  duties.  And  the  services  of  these  men  have  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  and  have  added  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

After  the  system  of  supervision  of  schools  by  State  and  County  Su- 
perintendents was  allowed  to  die,  there  was  a  long  period  during  which 
the  school  interests  of  the  State  were  much  neglected,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties had  measurably  passed  out  of  the  general  mind ;  and  during  these 
'dark  ages"  of  the  common  schools,  the  office  of  Superintendent  simk  into 
dianpate  and  became  a  standing  joke,  like  that  of  hog  hayward.    Infln- 
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ential  men  in  active  political  or  business  life  would  not  accept  the  office, 
and  in  man j  towns  in  the  State,  no  one  but  the  clergyman  would  consent 
to  receive  an  election.  It  is  to  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  true  friends 
of  education,  in  those  gloomy  days,  who  were  mainly  clergymen,  that  the 
State  owes  the  preservation  of  her  school  system ;  they  did  what  lay  with- 
in their  power  to  keep  alive  the  few  embers  of  interest  not  entirely 
quenched  in  the  ashes  of  general  apathy,  and  thus  accomplished  much 
good.  And  what  was  then  true,  is  no  less  so  now.  In  all  my  efforts  and 
labors,  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  I  have  found  the  truest,  firmest  and 
wisest  friends  of  popular  education,  in  the  ranks  of  the  clerg3rnien  of  all 
the  various  denominations. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  stirred  in  regard  to  the  compen- 
sation which  by  law  is  given  to  Superintendents,  and '  many  whose  inse- 
nuity  has  been  painfully  racked  to  find  ostensible  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  operation  of  the  school  system,  derive  a  special  pleasure  from 
reference  to  the  gross  amount  of  nearly  $5,000  that  is  annually  paid  for 
supervision  of  the  schools.  And  this  view  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  State 
Auditor  for  the  year  1861 : 

"  The  item  of  ezpensei  for  School  EnperinteDdeats  is  rapid! j  iaoreMing.  The  law 
**  deflnhig  the  duiies  and  fixing  the  per  diem  compensation  of  School  Saperintendents 
"was  passed  in  1858;  in  1869  their  aoeounts  for  services  smonnted  to  $422.25;  in 
"  1860  the  amount  of  their  aoeonnta  had  increased  to  $4,615.05,  and  for  the  jear  Jnst 
«  ended  $5,008.61.    I  um  nnable  to  find  any  just  cause  for  this  increase." 

The  mystery  alluded  to  above  is  not  exactly  inscrutable.  The  law 
of  1858  took  effect  from  its  passage,  and  was  approved  November  23, 
1858.  But  the  Superintendents'  year,  identical  with  the  school  year, 
began  April  1,  1858,  and  ended  March  31,  1859 ;  and  the  great  bulk  of 
their  labors  was  performed  before  the  law  took  effect,  leaving  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  compensation  to  come  from  the  State  Treasury 
under  the  law,  and  many  towns  paid  the  compensation  for  the  whole  year, 
thus  further  diminishing  the  amount  actually  paid  by  the  State.  Thus 
the  "increase"  that  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  Auditor,  is  accounted  for. 

But  I  have  more  difficulty  in  trying  to  "  find  any  just  cause"  for  the 
appearance  of  the  above  paragraph  in  the  Auditor's  Beport,  because, 
several  weeks  before  the  Beport  of  the  Auditor  was  printed,  he  having 
in  conversation  with  me  intimated  surprise  at  the  -unaccountable  increase 
of  the  account  for  Superintendents'  services,  I  fully  explained  the  matter 
to  him  persotially,  so  that  he  expressed  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  imder  these  circumstances,  the  paragraph  should  have  ap- 
peared, for  it  created  unnecessary  and  undeserved  hostility  to  the  school 
interests  of  the  State. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  this  topic  of  compensation  to  Superin- 
tendents a  little.  I  have  no  means,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Auditor's 
Beport,  of  ascertainmg  the  exact  amount  that  is  actually  paid  to  these  offi- 
cers in  the  financial  year  immediatelv  preceding  the  appearance  of  my 
own  Beport,  but  I  require  of  Superintendents  each  year  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  is  claimed  by  them,  this  amount  being 
likelj  to  be  diminished  somewhat  upon  being  auditibi. 
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The  amount  thus  daiined  as  reported  to  me  in  April,  1861,  and  con- 
tained in  the  last  Annual  Report,  was  $5,323,  while  the  amount  claimed 
as  reported  in  April,  1862,  and  contained  in  the  present  Report,  is  $4,844| 
showing  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  compensation  as  claimed  of  $479 
for  the  last  school  year. 

In  considering  the  gross  sum  paid  in  any  year,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  large  number  of  districts  in  the  State  makes  a  great  amount  of 
labor  necessary  in  even  an  ordinarily  faithful  supervision  of  the  scdiools. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  children  and  of  districts,  and 
the  vast  expenditure  made  in  support  of  the  schools,  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  for  the  great  amount  of  labor  made  necessary  by  law,  is  not  eztraya^ 
gant.  Then  this  expenditure  is  as  effectually  guarded  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  law.  The  legal  compensation  is  one  dollar  per  day,  and  every 
Superintendent's  account  is  required  to  be  verified  by  oath. 

When  we  compare  this  rate  of  compensation,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done,  with  the  rate  of  compensation 
in  other  connections,  it  is  proved  to  be  at  least  not  unreasonably  large. 
Jurors  receive  $1.25  per  day  and  travel ;  witnesses  in  County  Court  fl 
and  travel ;  Guardians  and  Executors  and  Administrators,  about  $1.50 
to  $2,  &c.,  &c. 

Then,  as  appears  in  the  last  Report,  the  aggregate  expense  of  Bchool 
supervision  in  this  State,  is  much  smaller  than  in  our  neighboring  States — 
the  average  compensation  last  year  was,  in  Vermont,  $22.08 ;  in  New- 
Hampshire  $37.05,  and  the  disparity  between  our  State  and  Maasachu- 
setts  was  still  greater. 

Some  degree  of  hostility  to  Superintendents  has  grown  out  of  an 
erroneous  impression  prevalent  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  as  to  the 
efifect  of  the  modification  of  law  by  which  power  to  revoke  certificates 
under  certain  circumstances,  was  given  to  Superintendents.  Many  have 
supposed  that  this  grant  of  special  power,  under  certain  conditions,  ope- 
rated to  divest  Prudential  Committees  of  all  power  to  discharge  teadiers 
whatever. 

I  apprehend  this  opinion  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  grant  of 
power  to  revoke  certificates,  was  asked  and  bestowed  simply  to  protect 
the  interests  of  districts  where  Prudential  Committees,  from  obstinacy  or 
evil  design,  persistently  refused  to  remove  teachers  who  were  notorioualy 
incompetent  or  improper  persons  to  stand  in  tiiat  relation  to  the  children 
of  the  schools.  And  thQ  power  given  is  exceedingly  limited  and  hampered 
by  so  many  restraints  as  to  avoid  all  danger  from  its  exercise  in  most 
cases.  No  revocation  of  any  certificate  can  occur,  except  for  certain 
causes,  specifically  mentioned,  and  no  Superintendent  can  legally  trans- 
cend the  precise  limits  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

The  grant  of  concurrent  power  to  Superintendents  in  special  cases, 
can  in  no  way  at  all  affect  the  power  hitherto,  and  now  as  well,  ftriaiing 
in  and  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Prudential  Committee.  Neither  does 
the  possession  of  the  certificate  of  a  Superintendent,  shield  any  teacher 
from  removal  by  the  Prudential  Committee  for  just  cause,  l^e  power 
of  Prudential  Committees  remains  as  it  has  stood  for  years.  Now  as  be- 
ibre,  he  lemovea  a  teacher  at  his  peril;  if  he  can  show  good  cause  he  will 
bejmtiSedf  if  he  cannot  show  good  cause  Vie  inXi  V«  ina^A^VsL  dMBOftQK 
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I  regret  that  the  number  of  Keports  of  Superintendents  to  the  town, 
thftt  are  reported  to  have  been  printed,  has  not  increased.  A  thorough 
and  searching  report  to  the  town  by  an  upright  and  earnest  Superintendent 
is  a  very  efficient  means  of  improving  the  schools.  There  are  instances 
where  a  single  report,  truthfully  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  faithfully  assigning  the  real  causes  of  their  deficiencies,  has 
revolutionized  the  public  sentiment  of  a  town,  and  produced  very  great 
improvement  in  the  schools. 

A  general  adoption  of  the  custom  now  prevalent  in  a  few  of  the 
more  enterprising  towns,  of  printing  the  report  of  the  Town  Superintend- 
ent, in  connection  with  those  of  the  Selectmen,  Overseers  and  Treasurer, 
and  distributing  them  on  the  morning  of  March  meeting,  would  be  pro- 
dnotive  of  great  good  to  all  the  permanent  interests  of  the  people. 

COMPENSATION  TO  DISTRICT  CLEKKS  FOR  STATISTICAL 

RETURNS. 

As  the  only  reliable  basis  of  legislation  for  schools,  the  statistics  in 
reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  schools  are  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. From  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  statistics  must 
come  to  the  public  through  the  Superintendents  from  the  teachers  and 
District  Clerks.  As  the  law  makes  the  collection  of  all  necessary  facts 
a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  teacher,  the 
duty  may  be  performed  within  the  time,  and  may  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
eluded  within  the  scope  of  duties,  for  which  the  wages  of  the  teacher  are 
considered  due  compensation. 

But  upon  the  District  Clerks,  the  law  has  imposed  duties  which  are 
additional  to  the  ordinary  duties  appertaining  to  the  office ;  and  as  these 
duties  are  somewhat  laborious  and  equally  important,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  propriety  in  giving  them  by  specific  enactment,  legal  power  to 
claim  and  collect  of  the  District  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation 
therefor. 

SENDING  NON-RESIDENT  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL. 

In  the  correspondence  that  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  required  by  law  of  the  Secretary,  one  or  two  questions  are 
often  asked,  and  on  this  account  and  on  account  of  their  own  importance, 
they  may  perhaps  be  answered  here. 

Have  children  any  right  to  attend  the  schools  of  Districts  in  which 
they  do  not  reside?  and  if  so,  do  they  draw  public  money?  and  if  so, 
where  ? 

I  suppose  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  first  question, 
although  no  express  permission  b  by  law  given,  that  I  know,  to  children 
to  attend  any  other  than  the  schools  of  their  own  district.  But  in  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  sraded  schools,  there  is  a  provision  that 
M  children  not  resid^  in  such  district  shall  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
•«the  higher  sdiools  of  sudi  district,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  jP^ro* 
**  dential  Committee,  who  may  prescribe  die  terns  upon  whioh  they  maj 
if  be  admitted." 
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In  the  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  this  point,  as  &r  as  common 
idiools  are  concerned,  it  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  infer  that  a  similar  role 
would  apply,  and  that  children,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, and  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  tuition,  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  schools  in  districts  in  which  they  are  not  resident. 

But  the  intention  of  the  law  beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  each  locality 
shall  be  required  to  sustain  sufficient  schools  for  the  education  ot  its  own 
children ;  and  there  would  be  manifest  injustice  in  permitting  children  of 
non-paying  citizens  to  trench  in  the  least  upon  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  children  of  those  who  by  their  taxes  sustain  the  school. 

And,  indeed,  there  had  grown  up  in  the  State  a  custom  that  was 
exceedingly  unfair  and  injurious.  In  1861,  there  were  reported  to  be 
122  districts  that  had  been  without  any  school  for  the  whole  year,  and 
40  districts  in  which  minorities  had  been  deprived  of  all  school  privileges 
by  votes  of  majorities.  Men  who  could  descend  to  voting  that  the  child- 
ren of  the  district  should  have  no  .opportunity  in  school  for  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  would  only  have  to  ascend,  to  reach  the  meanness, 
after  having  dbfranchised  their  neighbors  whose  poverty  precluded  them 
from  sending  their  children  .to  a  distance,  of  sending  their  own  children  to 
some  neighboring  district  whose  Prudential  Committee  being  a  relative  or 
friend  would  charge  nothing  for  the  privilege,  and  thus  wink  at  an  act 
of  the  pettiest  of  all  larcenies. 

These  things  actually  did  occur,  in  a  multitude  of  instances ;  and 
under  the  old  distribution  of  the  public  money,  children  thus  attending 
were  counted  and  all  grumbling  was  silenced. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  new  distribution  of  the 
public  money,  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice.  Hence  it  is  provided  that 
a  certain  portion  shall  go  to  the  districts  equally,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  of  the 
district  upon  the  schools  of  the  district.  And  this  provision  effectually 
prevents  the  continuance  of  this  practice,  for  children  of  any  district  must 
attend  the  schools  of  the  same  district  in  order  to  afiect  in  any  way  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money ;  in  other  words,  children  who  attend  the 
schools  of  districts  in  which  they  do  not  reside  will  not  draw  public  money 
anywhere.  All  hardship  is  avoided ;  for,  if  necessary  or  convenient,  child- 
ren having  no  facilities  at  home,  may  attend  the  schools  of  the  districts 
either  by  paying  the  Prudential  Committee  a  reasonable  tuition,  or  by 
boarding  in  the  district  whose  school  they  would  attend,  and  thus  becom- 
ing resident  therein. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  UPON  SCHOOL. 

Annually  in  the  official  returns  of  the  Superintendents  and  in  the 
official  correspondence  of  this  office,  the  question  is  propounded,  "  Can 
<*  we  not  have  a  law  by  which  children  can  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
schools?"  That  truant  children  in  the  streets,  may  be  arrested  as  nui- 
sances and  cared  for  in  Houses  of  Correction  or  Beformatory  Sdiools,  as 
a  matter  of  police  regulation,  the  practice  of  all  large  cities  would  seem 
to  establish. 
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Bat  very  grave  doobts  may  be  entertained  whether  the  State  or  any 
town  in  this  State  has  power,  as  a  mere  edaoational  measore,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  any  man's  children  upon  the  schools.  It  is  very  donbt- 
fnl  whether  the  effect  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  beneficial.  But  with- 
out doubt  the  same  end  may  be  compassed  indirectly  by  prescribing,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  fixed  time,  certain  mental  and  moral  attaimnenti 
as  pre-requisite  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

There  is  afloat  much  careless  talk  about  the  power  of  municipalities 
and  States  to  enforce  this  and  compel  that,  as  in  reference  to  our  schools, 
to  compel  children  to  study  particular  branches,  or  particular  books, 
which  will  hardly  bear  the  test  ot  close  examination.  It  is  well  even  in 
these  days,  to  remember  that  the  habit  of  assuming  too  little  is  not  the 
besetting  sin  of  even  republican  governments. 

POWER  TO  DECIDE  SCHOOL  QUESTIONS. 

In  direct  connection  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  multitude  of  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  school  law,  and  which  natu- 
rally enough  appear  in  my  official  correspondence,  althoiigh  no  legal  sanc- 
tion whatever  can  attach  to  any  replies  that  can  be  made,  is  another  topic 
deserving  of  mention. 

It  IS  made  a  portion  of  my  official  duties  to  communicate  such  in- 
formation in  regard  to  systems  of  instruction  in  other  States  as  may  seem 
proper,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  calling  attention  to  a  provision  of  the 
New  York  school  system,  that  w^  found  there  to  work  admirably. 

All  difficulties  and  all  questions  that  arose  between  teacher  and 
pupil  or  parent,  between  individuals  or  individuals  and  districts,  were 
referred  in  the  first  instance  to  a  State  Judicial  officer,  and  by  him  de« 
cided,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts. 

Difficulties  are  and  will  be  constantly  arising  in  regard  to  the  true 
construction  and  application  of  our  school  laws,  and  these  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings  when  they  terminate  in  law  suits,  are  among  the  most 
embittered  and  expensive  suits  known  to  the  Courts,  and  almost  without 
exception  leave  a  spirit  of  animosity  and  bitterness  that  is  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools. 

I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  your  Honorable  Board,  that 
consideration  be  had,  whether  it  be  not  advisable,  at  some  not  remote 
period,  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  designate  some  one  of  the 
Judges,  or  appoint  some  one  expressly,  who  shall  take  cognizance  directly 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  administration  of  the 
school  law,  and  determine  the  same,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  may  be  well  expected  that  some  such  arrangement,  saving  the 
expensive  and  protracted  litigation  in  our  County  Courts  that  is  product- 
ive of  so  much  evil  of  various  kinds,  would  accomplish  much  good. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  opposition  and  disturbance  that  naturally  enough  arose  out  of 
the  oiactment  of  laws  which  powerfully  affected  the  interests  of  education, 
and  inddentaily  conflicted  with  the  peculiar  notiona  and  ^im\A\ii\»s»ii^ 
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of  Tarions  classes  of  men,  has  almost  entirely  died  out.  The  public  mind 
seems  to  have  settled  into  a  comparatiye  quietude  upon  one  or  two  points 
that  were  much  discussed  for  many  months  after  the  passage  of  the  School 
BUI. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  scarcely  known,  either  in  my  correspon- 
dence, or  in  my  personal  visitation  of  the  State,  of  any  hostility  being 
expressed  as  to  the  authentic  list  of  books,  the  authorization  of  whi(£ 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  agitation  at  the  time.  The  effect  of  the  selec- 
tion and  adoption  of  an  authentic  list  of  books  has  been  so  precisely  what 
was  predict^  for  it  in  the  Eeport  that  contained  the  list,  that  almost 
every  one  has  been  disappointed.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  law  has  been  very  generally  satisfactory  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

A  similar  effort  has  been  often  made  in  other  States,  and  failed  from 
very  apparent  causes,  and  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  received  vari-  * 
ous  applications  from  other  States,  requesting  an  abstract  of  the  laws, 
and  a  description  of  the  method  of  selection.  And  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  the  law  of  this  State,  in 
regard  to  books,  is  quoted  with  commendation  and  reconmiended  for 
adoption. 

The  rather  angry  discussion  that  existed  for  a  time  in  our  State 
m  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  seems  to  have  quieted 
down  almost  entirely.  Little  has  been  heard  upon  this  topic  since  the 
last  Annual  Beport,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  that  Beport  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  tlie 
stringent  law  of  Massachusetts,  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  every 
school  at  each  session,  after  being  essentially  modified  in  its  bearing  by  the 
official  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  in  his  instructions  to  Committees,  was  at  the  last  session  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  Legislature  so  modified  as  to  assume  exactly  the  position 
taken  by  your  Honorable  Board  upon  this  question,  requiring  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  daily  read  in  the  schools,  but  expressly  relieving  the  children* 
of  parents  who  conscientiously  object,  from  any  compulsory  participation 

MODIFICATIOJSS  OF  LAW. 

Various  modifications  of  law  whose  effects  would  probably  be  bene- 
ficial, might  easily  be  mentioned,  but  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  only  two 
at  the  present  time. 

Ist.  I  recommend  that  by  special  enactment  it  be  required  in  all 
the  common  schools  of  the  Stase,  that  special  instruction  be  given  in  the 
Geography  and  History,  Constitution  and  principles  of  govemment,of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

2nd.  I  recommend  that  District  Clerks  be  empowered  by  law  to 
charge  the  districts  and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation,  for  the  dis- 
isharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law  in  the  collection  of  statistici. 
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PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Before  closing  the  Report,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  and  array  be-  , 
fore  us  the  ordinary  and  usual  means  ^of  adding  to  the  efficiency  ot  our 
schools,  for  it  is  upon  common  and  practical  measures  that  we  must  main-  . 
ly  rely.  Legblation  may  do  much  for  popular  education,  but  it  is 
diiefly  by  empowering  the  friends  of  education  to  use  effectually  certain 
means  of  improvement  which  are  already  in  our  possession.  And  the  aid 
of  Legislation  must  from  time  to  time  be  invoked,  as  practical  deficien- 
cies in  the  working  of  our  laws  develope  themselves.  So  long  as 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  the  mo?t  important 
and  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  commonwealth  to  perform,  and 
so  long  as  its  effectual  performance  involves  an  expenditure  of  money 
larger  than  all  other  State  expenditures  taken  together,  so  long  it  will  be 
kUe  to  suppose  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  State  at  any  one  parti- 
cular time  will  be  sufficient  for  all  future  time,  in  the  case  of  schools  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  banks,  rail  roads  or  poor  laws. 

What  means  have  we  then  that  we  may,  under  existing  laws,  easily 
put  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools  ? 

1st.  We  may  fully  attend  the  district  school  meetings,  and  thus 
give  the  benefit  of  the  collected  wisdom,  sagacity  and  rectitude  of  the 
community,  to  the  discussion  of  educational  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  our  own  school. 

2nd.  We  may  all  agree  to  send  our  own  children  to  the  public  and 
common  school.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  much  plainer  than  ever  before  see 
a  broad  distinction  between  good  and  bad  schools. 

We  shall  then  demand  for  our  own  children  the  very  best  instruc- 
tion that  reasonably  lies  within  the  means  of  the  district,  affirming  that 
the  best  possible  instruction  is  not  too  good  for  the  children  that  we  love ; 
and  when  taking  one  step  farther  we  shall  perceive  and  admit,  that  a 
school  which  is  just  good  enough  for  our  own  children  is  not  one  jot  too 
good  for  the  little  fatherless  and  neglected  wanderer  in  the  street. 

3d.  We  will  elect  to  the  offices  of  the  district,  the  best  and  most 
able  and  fiiithful  men  of  the  district,  and  when  ourselves  elected  will  dis- 
charge our  duties  in  earnest  good  faith. 

4th.  We  will  see  to  it,  that  the  man  who  is  elected  Town  Superin- 
tendent should  be  a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  character,  competent, 
willing  and  determined  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole  duty,  and  when 
elected,  we  will  sustain  him  fully  in  all  well  doing. 

5th.  We  will  attend  the  public  examinations  of  teachers,  and  en- 
courage the  superintendent  to  do  his  whole  duty,  thus  giving  power  and 
efficacy  to  an  enactment  of  law,  that  alone,  if  thoroughly  enforced,  would 
double  at  least  the  use^ness  of  our  schools.  Let  public  opinion  add 
force  to  the  law,  and  cause  the  examination  of  teachers  to  become  what 
it  ought,  and  the  race  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  and  unworthy  teach- 
ers will  become  extinct. 
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of  Tarions  classes  of  men,  has  almost  entirely  died  out.  The  pablie  mind 
seems  to  have  settled  into  a  comparatiye  qoietade  upon  one  or  two  points 
that  were  much  discussed  for  many  months  after  the  passage  of  the  School 
Bill. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  scarcely  known,  either  in  my  correspon- 
dence, or  in  my  personal  visitation  of  the  State,  of  any  hostility  being 
expressed  as  to  the  authentic  list  of  books,  the  authorization  of  whidi 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  agitation  at  the  time.  The  effect  of  the  selec- 
tion and  adoption  of  an  authentic  list  of  books  has  been  so  precisely  what 
was  predicted  for  it  in  the  Eeport  that  contained  the  list,  that  almost 
every  one  has  been  disappointed.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  law  has  been  very  generally  satisfactory  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

A  similar  effort  has  been  often  made  in  other  States,  and  failed  from 
very  apparent  causes,  and  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  received  vari- 
ous applications  from  other  States,  requesting  v^  abstract  of  the  laws, 
and  a  description  of  the  method  of  selection.  And  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  the  law  of  this  State,  in 
regard  to  books,  is  quoted  with  commendation  and  reconmiended  for 
adoption. 

The  rather  angry  discussion  that  existed  for  a  time  in  our  State 
m  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  seems  to  have  quieted 
down  almost  entirely.  Little  has  been  heard  upon  this  topic  since  the 
last  Annual  Eeport,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  that  Beport  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the 
stringent  law  of  Massachusetts,  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  every 
school  at  each  session,  after  being  essentially  modified  in  its  bearing  by  the 
official  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  in  his  instructions  to  Committees,  was  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legblature  so  modified  as  to  assume  exactly  the  position 
taken  by  your  Honorable  Board  upon  this  question,  requiring  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  daily  read  in  the  schools,  but  expressly  relieving  the  children* 
of  parents  who  conscientiously  object,  from  any  compulsory  participation 

MODIFICATIOJSS  OF  LAW. 

Various  modifications  of  law  whose  effects  would  probably  be  bene- 
ficial, might  easily  be  mentioned,  but  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  only  two 
at  the  present  time. 

Ist.  I  recommend  that  by  special  enactment  it  be  required  in  all 
the  common  schools  of  the  Stase,  that  special  instruction  be  given  in  the 
Geography  and  History,  Constitution  and  principles  of  govemment,of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

2nd.  I  recommend  that  District  Clerks  be  empowered  by  law  to 
charge  the  districts  and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law  in  the  collection  of  statistiof , 
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PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Before  dosing  the  Report,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  and  array  be-  , 
fore  us  the  ordinary  and  usual  means  ^of  adding  to  the  efficiency  ot  our 
schools,  for  it  is  upon  common  and  practical  measures  that  we  must  main-  • 
ly  rely.  Legislation  may  do  much  for  popular  education,  but  it  is 
diiefly  by  empowering  the  friends  of  education  to  use  effectually  certain 
means  of  improvem^t  which  are  already  in  our  possession.  And  the  aid 
of  Legislation  must  from  time  to  time  be  invoked,  as  practical  deficien- 
cies in  the  working  of  our  laws  develope  themselves.  So  long  as 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  the  mo?t  important 
and  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  commonwealth  to  perform,  and 
so  long  as  its  effectual  performance  involves  an  expenditure  of  money 
larger  than  all  other  State  expenditures  taken  together,  so  long  it  will  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  State  at  any  one  parti- 
cular time  will  be  sufficient  for  all  future  time,  in  the  case  of  schools  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  banks,  rail  roads  or  poor  laws. 

What  means  have  we  then  that  we  may,  under  existing  laws,  easily 
put  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools  ? 

1st.  We  may  fully  attend  the  district  school  meetings,  and  thus 
l^ve  the  benefit  of  the  collected  wisdom,  sagacity  and  rectitude  of  the 
community,  to  the  discussion  of  educational  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  our  own  school. 

2nd.  We  may  all  agree  to  send  our  own  children  to  the  public  and 
common  school.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  much  plainer  than  ever  before  see 
a  broad  distinction  between  good  and  bad  schools. 

We  shall  then  demand  for  our  own  children  the  very  best  instruc- 
tion that  reasonably  lies  within  the  means  of  the  district,  affirming  that 
the  best  possible  instruction  is  not  too  good  for  the  children  that  we  love ; 
and  when  taking  one  step  farther  we  shall  perceive  and  admit,  that  a 
school  which  is  just  good  enough  for  our  own  children  is  not  one  jot  too 
good  for  the  little  fieitherless  and  neglected  wanderer  in  the  street. 

3d.  We  will  elect  to  the  offices  of  the  district,  the  best  and  most 
able  and  faithful  men  of  the  district,  and  when  ourselves  elected  will  dis- 
charge our  duties  in  earnest  good  faith. 

4th.  We  will  see  to  it,  that  the  man  who  is  elected  Town  Superin- 
tendent should  be  a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  character,  competent, 
willing  and  determined  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole  duty,  and  when 
elected,  we  will  sustain  him  fully  in  all  well  doing. 

5th.  We  will  attend  the  public  examinations  of  teachers,  and  en- 
courage the  superintendent  to  do  his  whole  duty,  thus  giving  power  and 
efficacy  to  an  enactment  of  law,  that  alone,  if  thoroughly  enforced,  would 
double  at  least  the  use^ness  of  our  schools.  Let  public  opinion  add 
force  to  the  law,  and  cause  the  examination  of  teachers  to  become  what 
it  ought,  and  the  race  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  and  unworthy  teach- 
ers will  become  extinct. 
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6th.  Having  a  teacher  selected,  we  will  make  him  the  friend  rather 
than  the  hireling  of  the  district.  Plainly  bat  kindly  reminding  him  of 
hb  responsibilities,  and  demanding  of  him  an  effort  at  seif-oalture  that 
shall  each  day  make  him  better  qualified  for  his  daily  duties,  we  will 
provide  for  him  in  the  best  house  in  the  district,  a  quiet,  well  warmed 
and  well  lit  room,  where  he  can  possibly  find  time  and  opportunity  for 
self  improvement. 

7th.  We  will  insure  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers by  reconstruction  or  repair  of  the  schoolhouse,  by  an  abundant  sup- 
Ely  of  good  fuel,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  maps,  glob^, 
lack-boards  and  those  books  and  simple  articles  of  apparatus  that  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  district. 

8th.  We  will  disuse  ourselves  and  discourage  in  others  that  preva- 
lent spirit  of  carping  and  fault-finding,  that  has  worked  everywhere  so 
much  of  evil  to  all  our  schools,  and  endeavor  to  surround  the  teacher 
with  an  atmosphere  of  kindly  friendship  that  will  elicit  from  him  the 
exercise  of  his  utmost  ability  in  behalf  of  our  children. 

9th.  We  will  visit  the  schools  as  opportunity  offers,  to  give  kind 
looks  and  perhaps  kind  words  for  the  encouragement  of  the  teaoher  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  scholars.  No  sinde  instrumentality  can  be  made 
to  accomplish  so  much  of  good  for  our  schools,  as  these  regular  and  faith- 
ftd  visitations  by  intelligent  parents  and  citizens. 

The  multitude  of  topics  that  continually  present  themselves,  de- 
manding discussion  in  the  Annual  Report,  make  a  selection  from  among 
these,  always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Such  as  seemed  most  to  de- 
serve presentation  at  this  time  I  have  dwelt  upon,  and  now  am  con- 
strained to  leave  untouched  many  points  of  great  interest. 

Abundant  reasons  for  gratitude  for  the  past  and  for  hopefulness  in 
the  future,  are  apparent  &om  the  Report.  In  a  year  of  unprecedented 
public  trial  and  private  embarrassment,  the  statistics,  with  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  local  superintendents  and  the  report  of  my  observations, 
show  a  surprising  state  of  prosperity  in  all  school  matters.  In  the  midst 
of  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances  we  find  a  larger  attendance  upon 
the  schools,  a  larger  attendance  upon  the  Institutes,  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture for  school  houses,  an  improvement  in  the  qualifieation  of  the  teach- 
ers, an  increase  of  success  attending  their  schools  and  a  general  increase 
of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

We  ought  then  to  take  courage,  and  still  strive  on  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

Our  country  in  this  the  day  of  her  sorest  necessity  has  duties  fi>r 
all  her  citizens,  and  while  he  who  perils  his  life  for  her  on  the  ted  field 
of  battle  may  well  occupy  the  front  rank  among  her  children,  his  place 
is  not  far  behind,  who  in  the  quiet  of  her  glens,  is  joining  handb  with  his 
neighbors  in  protecting  and  fostering  the  common  schools,  which  are  the 
very  fountain  sources  of  republican  strength  and  growth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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BBPOBT  OP  THE  SBORETART  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  SCH00LH0U3ES,  8UPPLBBCENTARY  TO  HI3  FIRST  ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

HoH.  Mtbon  Lawbihoi,  PraidetU  of  the  Senate  : 

Sib  : — I  hftye  the  honor  herewith  to  truumit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
fiegiilatnre,  a  Supplementary  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edncttion  on 
the  mbjeot  of  Bi^oolhonees. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  reepect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ed  WARD  Eybbitt. 

CouMcU  Chamber,  2dth  March,  1838. 

REPORT. 

To  TBB  BOABD  OP  EDUCATION  : 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  the  Report  which  I  lately  submitted  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our 
**  Common  Schools  and  other  means  ef  popular  education/'  I  mentioned  sohoolhouse 
architecture,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  system,  and  I  reserred  the  oonsidera« 
tion  of  that  topic  for  a  special  communication. 

In  my  late  tour  of  exploration,  made  into  every  county  in  the  State,  I  personally 
examined  or  obtained  exact  and  specific  information,  regarding  the  reiatiye  sise,  con- 
Btniotion,  and  condition  of  about  eight  hundred  sohoolhonses;  and,  in  various  ways — 
principally  by  correspondence — I  haye  obtained  general  information  respecting,  at  least, 
a  thousand  more. 

Am  long  ago  as  1832,  it  was  said  by  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  that  "  if  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the 
sehooli  of  our  country, — that  which  contributes  most,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  education,  and  which  most  loudly  calls  for  a  prompt  and  thorough 
reform^  it  would  be  the  want  of  spacious  and  convenient  schoolhouses.''  As  a  general 
&0t,  I  do  not  think  the  common,  district,  sohoolhonses  are  better  now,  than  when  the 
above  remark  was  written;  I  have,  therefore,  thought  that  I  could,  at  this  time,  in  no 
other  way,  more  efficiently  subserve  the  interests  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
than  in  bringing  together  and  presenting  under  one  view,  the  most  essential  points  re- 
speoting  the  structure  and  location,  of  a  class  of  buildings,  which  may  be  eaid  to  const!- 
tate  the  household  of  education. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  a  perfect  model,  and  to  urge  a  universal  conformity. 
It  is  obviovis,  that  some  diiferenoe  in  construction  is  necessary,  according  to  the  diiforent 
kind  of  school  to  be  kept.  In  each  case,  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the  school-room 
be  that  of  an  academy  or  of  an  infant  school ;  whether  it  be  in  the  city  or  in  the  country ; 
for  males  or  for  females,  or  both;  whether  designed  to  accommodate  many  scholars  or 
only  a  few;  or  whether  the  range  of  studies  to  be  pursued  la  extensive,  or  elementary 
only.  The  essentials  being  understood,  the  plan  can  be  modified  for  adaptation  to  each 
partSoolar  case. 

Al 
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The  aohoolhoiuefl  in  the  State  haye  a  few  common  charaoteruties.  They  are  almost 
oniTenally  oontracted  in  lise;  they  are  sitnated  immediately  on  the  road-dde,  and  are 
without  any  proper  meana  of  ventilation.  In  most  other  respecte,  the  greateit  diTerrity 
prevails.  The  floors  of  some  are  horizontal;  those  of  others  rise  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre,  on  two,  or  sometimes  on  three  sidos,  from  an  open  area  in  the  oentre.  On 
the  horisontal  floors,  the  seats  and  desks  are  sometimes  designed  only  for  a  single  seho* 
lar;  allowing  the  teacher  room  to  approach  on  either  side,  and  giving  an  opportunity 
to  go  oat  or  into  the  seat,  without  disturbance  of  any  one.  In  others,  tea  soholazs  are 
seated  on  one  seat,  and  at  one  desk,  so  that  the  middle  ones  can  neither  go  out  nor  in 
without  disturbing,  at  least,  four  of  their  neighbors.  In  others,  again,  long  tables  are 
prepared,  at  which  the  scholars  sit  face  to  face,  like  large  companies  at  dinner.  In 
others,  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  room,  the  walls  of  the  house  forming 
the  baioks  of  the  seats,  and  the  scholars,  as  they  sit  at  the  desks,  facing  inwards;  while 
in  others,  the  desks  are  attached  to  the  walls,  and  the  scholars  &ce  outwards.  The 
form  of  schoolhouses  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  of  a  square  or  oblong.  Swne, 
however,  are  round,  with  an  open  circular  area  in  the  center  of  the  room,  for  the  teaoher's 
desk  and  a  stove,  with  seats  and  desks  around  the  wall,  facing  outwards,  separated  from 
each  other  by  high  partitions,  which  project  some  distance  Hito  the  room,  so  that  the 
seholars  may  be  turned  into  these  separate  compartments,  as  into  so  many  separate 
stalls.  In  no  particular  does  chance  seem  to  have  had  so  muoh  sway  as  in  x^giud  to 
U^t.  In  many,  se  muoh  of  the  walls  is  occupied  by  windows,  that  there  b  but  little 
difference  between  the  intensity  and  the  changes  of  light  within  and  withoul  tha  school- 
room; ,  while  in  some  others,  there  is  but  one  small  wSidow  on  each  of  the  three  sides  of 
the  house  and  none  on  the  fourth.  Without  specifying  further  partieulais,  however,  it 
seems  clear  that  some  plan  may  be  devised,  combining  the  substantial  advantages  and 
avoiding  the  principal  defects  of  all. 

In  the  Report  above  referred  to,  it  was  observed  that  '*  when  it  is  oonsidsred,  tluU 
more  than  five-sixths  of  all  the  children  in  the  btate  spend  a  considerable  nortieB  of  the 
most  impressible  period  of  their  lives  in  the  schoolhouse,  the  general  oondition  of  those 
buildings  and  their  influences  upon  the  young  stand  forth,  at  once,  as  topics  of  promi- 
nence and  magnitude.  The  construction  of  schoolhouses  connects  itself  dosely  with  the 
love  of  study,  with  proficiency,  health,  anatomical  formation,  aod  length  of  life.  These 
are  great  interests  and  therefore  suggest  gieat  duties.  It  is  believed,  that  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  their  structure  can  be  improved,  without  the  slightest  additional 
expense;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  a  small  advance  in  cost  would  be  returned  a  thou- 
sand fold  in  the  improvement  of  those  habits,  tastes,  and  sentiments  of  our  dhUdren, 
which  are  so  soon  to  be  developed  into  public  manners,  institutions,  and  laws,  and  to 
beeome  unchangeable  history." 

The  subject  of  schoolhouse  architecture  will  be  best  considered  under  distinot  heads. 

VIHTILATIOX  AMD  WARMIKG. 

VenUiation  and  warming  are  considered  together,  because  they  may  be  eisHy 
made  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  health  and  comfort.  It  seems 
generally  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  a  room,  designed  to  accommodate  fifty,  one  hnn- 
<ired,  and  in  some  cases,  two  hundred  persons,  should  be  differently  oonstrueted  fhnn  one, 
intended  for  a  oommon  family  of  eight  or  ten  only.  In  no  other  partioular  is  this  diflbr- 
CDoe  10  essential  as  in  regard  to  ventilation.  There  is  no  such  immediate,  Indispeimble 
necessary  of  life,  as  fresh  air.  A  man  may  live  for  days,  endure  great  hardships,  and 
even  perform  great  labors,  without  food,  without  drink,  or  without  sleep;  but  deprive 
him  ot  air  for  only  one  minute,  and  ill  power  of  thought  is  extinct;  he  beoomes  as  in- 
capable of  any  intellectual  operation  as  a  dead  man,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  he  is 
gone  beyond  resuscitation.  JS'or  is  this  all; — but  just  in  proportion  as  the  stimiiliiiof 
air  is  withheld,  the  whole  system  loses  vigor.  As  the  machinery  in  a  water-mill  slaofc- 
ens  when  the  head  of  water  is  drawn  down ;  as  a  locomotive  loses  speed  if  the  fire  be  not 
seasonably  replenished:  just  so  do  muscle,  nerve  and  faculty  fkint  and  expire,  if  a 
snflieiency  of  vital  air  be  not  supplied  to  the  lungs.  As  this  Keport  is  designwl  to  pro- 
duoe  actual  results  for  the  befiefit  of  our  children;  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  charaeteristic 
of  our  pe<^le,  that  they  cannot  be  roused  to  action,  until  they  see  the  reason  fbr  it,  nor 
restrained  from  action  when  they  do,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  facts,  whether  popular 
or  scientific,  which  bear  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  common,  or  atmospheric  air,  consists,  mainly,  of  two  ingredients,  one  only  of 
which  is  endued  by  the  Creator  with  the  power  of  sustaining  animal  life.  The  saae 
part  of  the  air  supports  life  and  sustains  combustion,  so  that  in  wells  or  cellars,  where 
a  candle  will  go  out,  a  man  will  die.    The  vital  ingredient,  which  is  called  e«jffm,  eon- 
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•UtniM  oolj  about  iwenty-one  puis  in  a  hundred  of  the  air.    Iha  oth«r  prinoipal  ia- 
gradint,  eallad  mx9i€,  will  not  lofltain  life.    This  proportion  is  adapted,  b/  oooliQieiit 
wf tdoiB,  wHh  perfect  ezaotnesa,  to  the  necetsitiei  of  the  world.    Were  tiiere  any  male- 
rial  diminution  of  the  oxygen,  other  things  remaing  the  oune,  erery  breathing  tttiug 
would  languiihy  and  waste,  and  periah.    W  ere  there  mnoh  more  of  it,  it  would  itimu- 
late  the  qntem,  aooelerating  eyery  bodily  and  mental  operation,  so  that  the  most  Tigo- 
roos  man  would  wear  out  in  a  few  weeks  or  days.    This  will  be  readily  understood,  l>y 
all  who  haye  witnessed  the  elTeo^i  of  breathing  exhilarating  gas,  which  is  nothing  but 
lids  oxygen  or  rital  portion  of  the  air,  sorted  out  and  existing  in  a  pure  state.    Besides, 
this  oxygen  is  tJie  snpportor  of  combustion,  and,  were  its  quantity  greatly  inoreased« 
fire  would  hardly  be  extinguishable,  eren  by  water     But  the  rital  Mid  the  noa-rital 
parts  of  the  air  are  wisely  mingled  in  the  exact  proportions  best  fitted  for  human  utility 
and  enjoyment;  and  all  our  duty  is  not  to  disturb  these  proportions.    About  four  parts 
of  the  twenty-one  of  rital  air  are  destroyed  at  erery  breath;  so  that,  if  one  were  to 
brsathe  the  same  air  four  or  fire  times  orer,  he  would  substantially  exhaust  the  lilb- 
girlag  principle  in  it,  and  his  bodily  ftmctions  would  03nrulse  for  a  moment,  and  then 
•top.    As  the  Uood  and  the  air  meet  each  other  in  the  lungs,  not  only  is  a  part  of  the 
rital  air  destroyed,  but  a  poisonous  inKredient  is  generated.    This  poison  constitutes 
about  three  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  breath  thrown  out  from  the  lungs.    Nor  is  it  a 
wmk,  slow  poison,  but  one  of  fhtal  rirulence  and  sudden  action.    If  the  poisonous  parts 
be  not  regularly  remored,  (and  they  can  be  remored  only  by  inhaling  fresh  dir,)  the 
blood  abMrfoa  them,  and  carries  them  back  into  the  system.    Just  aooording  to  the 
qua&tity  of  poison,  forced  back  into  the  blood,  follow  the  consequences  of  lassitude, 
fliintnnis,  or  deatii.    The  poisonous  parts  are  called  carbonic  acid.    They  are  hearler 
than  the  eommcn  air,  and  as  the  lungs  throw  them  out  at  the  lips,  their  tendency  is  to 
fall  towards  tha  ground  or  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  if  there  were  no  currents  of  the  air, 
Um^  wooJd  do  so.    But  the  other  parts  of  the  air,  being  warmed  In' the  lungs  aad  rarl- 
fledy  ara  lighter  than  the  common  air,  and  the  moment  theypass  Arom  the  Uns,  their 
tend— cy  b  to  rise  upward  towards  the  sky.    Were  these  dllferent  portions  ox  the  sir 
as  Ibej  ooow  from  the  lungs,  of  difbrent  colors,  we  should,  if  In  a  perfectly  still  at- 
Bonhsre,  lee  tiie  stream  dirldcd,  part  of  it  fhlling  and  part  ascending.    A  eiroulatlcn 
of  the  air,  howerar,  prodaoed,  out-of-doors  by  differences  of  temperature,  and  In  oar 
apartments  by  the  motion  of  their  occupants  and  by  other  caus«s,  keeps  the  polsonoui 
parts  of  the  air,  to  some  extent,  mingled  with  the  rest  of  It,  and  creates  the  necessity 
of  oooaaloBally  changing  the  whole.    Though  the  different  portions  of  the  air  hare  tha 
same  color  to  the  booily  eye,  yet  In  the  eye  of  reason  their  qualities  are  diametrically 
opposlta. 

Although  these  Is  but  the  slightest  interral  between  one  act  of  breathing  and 
another,  ye^  In  a  natural  state  of  things,  before  we  can  draw  a  second  breath,  the  air 
of  the  first  Is  far  beyond  our  reach,  and  nerer  returns,  until  It  has  gone  the  oirouit  of 
nature  mmI  been  raaorated.    Such  are  the  silent  aad  sublime  operations,  going  on  day 
aad  Bight,  without  Intermission,  all  round  the  globe,  for  all  the  myriads  of  breathing 
oreatarei  that  Inhabit  It  without  their  notice  or  ccAsdousneiB.    But,  perhaps  some 
will  sappoie,  that,  In  this  way,  the  rital  portion  of  the  air,  in  process  ot  time,  will  be 
wholly  eonsamed  {or  used  up  ;  or  that  the  poisonous  portion,  thrown  off  f^om  the 
lungs,  will  settle  woA  accumulate,  upon  the  earth'k  surface,  aad  rise  around  us,  like  a 
flood  of  water,  so  high  as  erentually  to  flow  back  into  the  lungs  and  inflict  death .   All 
this  seay  be  done  ;  not  howerer  In  the  course  of  nature,  but  mily  by  suicidal  or  mur- 
derona  oontriranees.    In  the  Black  Hole  of  Oaleulta,  In  the  year  1766,  one  hundred 
aad  hny^ix  pereons  were  oonflned  to  a  room  only  eighteen  feet  square  for  ten  hours ; 
and  altfaoogh  there  was  one  aperture  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  one  hundred 
and  twaaty-tfuee  had  perished  at  the  end  of  that  time.    Only  twenty-three  surrlred, 
aad  asrefal  of  these  were  immediately  seised  with  typhus  fsrer.    In  the  Dublin  Hos- 
pital, during  the  four  years  preceding  1785,  out  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
flf^  ddldiwDf  two  thousand  nine  hundred  anid  fiorty-fou|^dled,  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  Urth  ;  that  Is,  thirty-eight  out  of  erery  hundred.    The  cause  of  this  almost  un- 
•xasapied  mortality  was  su^ecfed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  the  physidaa,  who  caused  fHsh  air 
to  be  latrodueed  by  means  of  pipes,  and  during  three  following  years,  the  deatiii  were 
only  one  hundred  and  dxty-flre  out  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three,  or 
leas  than  fear  In  a  hundred  ;  that  is,  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  more 
than  thirty-four  per  cent.    Hence  it  spears,  that,  through  a  deficiency  of  pure  air,  in 
oae  hoq»ita],  during  the  space  of  four  >ears,  there  perished  more  than  twenty-ilx  hun- 
dred ehlldraa.    In  Haples,  Ita^ ,  there  is  a  grotto,  where  carbonic  add  Issues  from  the 
•arth  and  ftows  along  the  bottom  In  a  shallow  stream.    Dogs  are  kept  by  the  gjaidet 
who  eondaet  trarellers  to  see  this  natural  onriod^,  and,  for  a  ma^  tea,  ^«3  \2ke^\\. 
theaoaaa  ofthedcgsiatoiihejpBib    21ko  oooMqucnoe  ii,  tSukt  tlw  do^i  tx«\oaiMi\»iM^l 
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MiMd  withjeooTolficmi,  and,  if  not  rtlaniedy  they  die  in  five  minnUi.  Bnl  lei  oi  aoi 
ery,  Skawu  /  too  loon  on  thoM  who  are  guilty  of  thii  sordidnMB  and  onielty.  Wo  are 
rapeatiag  erory  day,  though  in  rather  a  milder  fiMhion,  the  MMne  experiment,  ezeept 
that  we  UM  ehildren  inikead  of  dogs. 

Bat  why,  in  prooees  of  time,  it  may  itill  be  aikod,  if  not  the  yital  prlneiiHe  of  the 
air  wholly  ezhanated,  and  the  ralleys  and  plains  of  the  earth,  at  least,  fllled  with  the 
fatal  one  ?  Again,  Dirine  Wisdom  has  met  the  exigeney  in  a  manner  fitted  to  exeite 
onr  admiration  and  wonder.  The  regetable  world  requires  for  its  growth  the  yery 
substanoe  which  the  animal  world  rejeols  as  its  death  ;  and  in  its  turn,  all  yegetable 
growth  yields  a  portion  of  oxygen  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  One  flonridies  upon 
that  whioh  if  fiatal  to  the  other.  Thus  the  cquUibrium  is  for  erer  restored  ;  or  rather 
it  is  nerer  disturbed.  They  ezohange  poison  for  aliment ;  death  for  life  ;  and  the 
elements  of  a  healthful  exls tenoe  flow  round  in  a  eirole  for  ever.  The  deadly  poison 
thrown  from  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  latitudes,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  is 
borne  in  the  great  oirouit  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  tropieml  regions,  and  is  there  con- 
verted into  TOgetable  growth  ;  while  the  oxygen,  exhaled  in  the  processes  of  tropical 
TCgetation,  mounts  the  same  oar  of  Uie  winds,  and,  in  its  appointed  time,  rerlsits  the 
higher  latitude!.*  Why  should  we  yiolently  inrade  this  beautiful  arrangemeat  of 
ProTidence  ? 

There  is  another  fact,  impossible  to  be  oTcrlooked  in  considering  this  sobjeet.  Who 
can  form  any  just  conception  of  the  <;nantity  of  air,  which  has  been  created  7  Sdeooe 
has  demonsUated,  that  it  is  poured  out  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  deep  all  roand 
the  globe.  It  was  to  prerent  the  necespity  of  our  using  it,  9eea%d»hmnd,  that  it  was 
glren  to  us  by  sky-fulls.  Then,  again,  it  is  more  liquid  than  water.  It  mshss  into 
eTery  nook  and  orerice,  and  fills  CTery  unoccupied  place  upon  the  earth's  surface.  All 
the  powers  of  art  fail  in  wholly  excluding  it  from  any  given  space.  We  cannot  put  our 
organs  of  breathing,  where  some  of  it  will  not  reach  them.  All  we  can  do  b  to  cor- 
nipt  it,  so  that  none  but  fi^ai  or  noxious  air  shall  reach  them.  This  we  do.  Now  If 
the  air  were  a  product  of  human  pains-taking;  if  laborers  sweated  or  slaves  groaned 
to  prepare  it;  if  It  were  transported  by  human  toil  from  clime  to  dime,  like  artieles 
of  export  and  import,  between  foreign  countries,  at  a'  risk  of  property  and  life;  if 
there  were  ever  any  dearth,  or  scarcity  of  it;  if  its  whole  mass  could  be  monopolised,  or 
were  subject  to  accident  or  conquest,  then,  economy  might  be  commendable.  But  ours 
is  a  paisimony  of  Ihe  inexhaustible.  We  are  prodigals  of  health,  of  which 
we  have  so  little,  and  niggards  of  air,  of  which  we  have  so  much.  In 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  there  are  eight  hundred  feet  cubic 
measure  to  each  apartment,  for  one  patient  only.  In  the  Prison  at  Uharlestown, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  a  half  cubic  feet  are  allowed  to  each  prisoner's  cell. 
In  addition  to  this,  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  is  flowed,  by  means  of  aper- 
tures and  flues  in  the  walls.  In  the  Penitentiary,  erected  at  Philadelphia  a  few  years 
sicce,  thirteen  hundred  cubic  fbet  were  allowed  to  each  prisoner,  soiitarily  oonflned; 
while  in  some  ot  our  school-rooms,  less  than  forty  cubic  feet  is  allowed  to  a  scholar, 
without  any  proper  means  of  ventilation;  and  in  one  case,  a  school  has  been  oonstantly 
kept,  for  thirteen  years,  in  a  room  which  allows  less  than  thirty  feet  of  air  to  the 
average  number  of  fcholan,  now  attending  it;  and  even  thif  schoolroom,  contracted 
as  it  is,  Is  besieged  by  such  offensive  efflu^,  that  the  windows  are  scarcely  opened, 
even  in  summer. 

I  know  of  but  three  causes,  which  can  have  led  to  these  opprobrious  results.  In 
populous  and  crowded  places,  the  price  of  land  may  have  been  thought  to  justify  the 
use  of  small  rooms  for  many  scholars.  But  this  can  never  have  been  even  a  peounlaiy 
argument  of  any  weight  with  a  financial  mind;  for  the  ultimate  public  expense  of  the 
slMaieas  and  poverty  engendered,  would  overbalsnce,  a  thousand  fold,  the  requisite 
original  outlay.  Besidss,  even  if  there  were  limit  and  constraint  horisontally,  there 
can  have  been  none  perpendicularly. 

A  motive  of  some  efficacy  may  have  been  felt  in  the  increased  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  house  of  adequate  sise.  ^his  is  a  tangible  motive.  But  how  feeble  is  it.  when 
compared  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  didldren,  their  love  of  study,  and  their  con- 
sequent proficiency  in  it !  Should  a  case  of  necesaity  actually  arise,  where  children 
were  obliged  to  undergo  some  privation,  far  better  would  it  be  to  stint  them  in  their 
clothes,  Uieir  food,  or  their  fuel,  than  in  their  air.  But  in  regard  to  schoolhouses 
whioh  are  built  at  the  public  expense,  such  a  necessity  never  can  occur.  Besides,  these 
oonsiderationfl  affect  f  lie  only,  not  ventilation. 

An  economy  of  the  air,  which  haf  once  been  warmed,  if  the  only  remaining  motive 
for  using  fool  air.    But  If  the  warm  air  is  saved,  the  foul  air  must  be  breathed;  for 

*  899  BTtkUm  A.  and  B.  appended. 
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tkmy  srt  theiam*.  For  MTeral  yan  pM(,  hi|(h  oeiliagf  bATO  beta  aiNnaoailj  neom- 
mendad  m  %  oompromiM  of  tlM  diffieoltj.  Bat  whoa  the  room  is  bigh,  it  is  nooossuj 
in  tho  first  plaoe,  to  warm  a  maoh  grsatsr  quantitj  of  air,  than  Is  required  for  breatli- 
inf  y  and  wben  it  bas  all  been  onoe  breatbed,  it  beeomes  as  nsesasaiy  to  remore  it  and 
snpply  its  plaoe  with  pare  air,  as  tbongb  the  qaantity  liad  been  smaLl.  Besides,  pare  air 
at  a  lower  temperature  will  warm  thehaman  Sjjstem  more  than  imporeair  ata  higher. 
In  oar  oUmate,  a  moderately  low  oeiling  is  preferable  to  a  high  one,  beoaose,  with 
saeh«  a  maeh  larger  portion  of  the  air  wUoh  we  hare  been  at  the  expense  to  heat,  oaa 

Bnt  it  is  iMliere^,  that,  in  the  rest  mi^ori^  of  oases,  this  habitaal  use  of  foal 
air  is  not  the  result  of  oalenlation,  but  of  orersight.  And  it  is  worthy  of  emedal  at- 
tention, that  many  of  our  seboolroioms,  where  the  greatest  priTation  of  heafthfnl  air 
Is  BOW  saffereJ,  were  oonslnicted  originally  with  a  large  open  flreplaoe,  whieh  was  of 
iUelf  a  suffioient  rentilator;  and  that  afterwards  dose  stores  were  introdueed  to  ofor* 
eome  the  ooldnsss  of  the  rooms,  without  any  refleotion,  that  what  was  gained  in  warmth 
and  0  mfort,  was  lost  in  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oonseqnently  in  bodily 
health  and  mental  rigor. 

In  regard  to  this  most  immediate  of  all  the  neeessaries  of  life,  that  arrangement 
would  be  perfect,  whioh  should  introdnoe  the  life-sustaining  air,  jast  as  fiMt  as  it 
should  be  wanted  for  breathing;  and,  when  breathed,  should  oarry  it  off,  not  to  be 
breathed  again,  until  it  should  be  renoratsd  and  purified  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature. 
If  one  washes  himself  in  running  water,  he  will  nerer  dip  up  the  same  water  a  seeoad 
time.  So  should  it  be  with  the  air  we  respire.  An  arrangement,  produoing  this  efiiMi, 
is  perfbotly  praotioable  and  easy.  By  examining  a  most  raluable  eommunioation, 
^Med  at  the  end  of  this  report,  firom  Dr.  Woodwsid,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatio 
Hospital  at  Woroester,  it  will  appear,  that  fifty  pertMms  will  oonsume  the  entire  body 
of  air  in  a  room,  thirty  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  in  about  forty  minutes.  If, 
howerer,  tbe  room  be  perftetly  tight,  the  air,  onoe  respired,  will  be  partially  mingled 
with  the  whole  mass  of  air  in  the  room,  end  will  oflbr  itself  to  be  breathed  again. 
What  b  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  eurrent  of  firesh  air  flowing  into  the  room,  while  a  our- 
rent  of  the  respired  air  flows  out  of  it;  both  to  be  equal  to  tbe  quantity  required  for 
the  oeonpants.  Under  saeh  eiroumstanees,  if  there  be  but  little  motion  in  the  room, 
the  poisonous  part  of  the  air  will  settle  towards  the  floor  as  soon  as  it  is  oast  fhKu  the 
lungs,  while  the  other  part  of  it,  being  raised  almost  to  a  blood  heat  in  the  lungs,  will 
rise  to  the  oeiling.  In  the  oeiling  therafore,  should  be  an  aperture  for  iti  escape.  The 
earbonie  add  will  tend  to  flow  out  under  the  door  or  when  it  b  opened.  If  tbe  oeiling 
be  ooBoaTe  or  dome-shaped,  only  one  aperture  will  be  nsesasaiy; — ^if  horiiontal,  and 
the  room  be  large,  sereral  may  be  required.  The  number  will  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  the  room  is  heated.  If  the  house  be  of  one  story  only,  the  apertures 
will  open  into  the  attic.  On  the  upper  dde  of  the  aperture  let  a  trap>door  be  hang, 
to  be  raised  by  a  cord,  running  over  a  pulley,  and  ooming  down  into  the  room,  or, 
(whieh  is  more  simple,)  by  wires,  after  the  manner  of  hoase*bells.  This  door  should 
be  prerented  from  opening  to  a  greater  angle  than  eighty  degrees,  so  that  when  the 
eord  is  loosened  it  will  fid  1  by  its  own  weight  and  dose  the  orifloe.  The  door  will  be 
opened,  more  or  leas,  aooording  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather  and  the  degree  of 
wind  prevailing  without,  so  as  always  to  oarry  off  the  impure  air  just  as  fkst  as  it  is 
fouled  by  tbe  lungs.  Any  person,  by  stepping  into  the  open  air  and  inhaling  it  for 
naif  a  minute,  can,  on  returning  Uito  the  room,  determine  the  state  of  the  ab  within 
it.  If  the  apertures  through  the  oeiling  open  into  the  attic,  the  air  can  be  let  off, 
dther  through  fan- windows  at  the  ends,  or  through  sky-lights;  or  an  opening  oaa  be 
made  into  the  ohimney  and  a  flue  carried  up  to  its  top.  &  the  last  case,  the  floor  of 
the  attic,  immediatdy  under  the  flue,  should  be  plastisred,  or  eorered  with  something 
incombustible,  to  make  it  perfectly  secure  against  cinders,  ooming  down  through  the 
flue.  If  the  building  be  two  stories  high,  the  apertures  for  renUlatlon  in  the  lower 
story,  instead  of  being  in  the  upper  odUng  of  the  room,  should  be  (in  the  dde  wdls , 
next  the  oeiling,  and  so  ascend,  by  flues,  thraugh  the  walls  of  the  second  story  until 
they  open  into  the  attic.  SlidUig  dampers  can  bb  used,  in  order  to  open  or  close  these 
lower  orifiees,  so  as  to  regulate  the  escape  of  air  from  the  room.  Where  a  sohoolhoose 
two  stories  in  hdght  has  been  built  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  and  lifii,  the 
lower  room  may  be  Tcotilated  by  making  apertures  in  its  upper  oeiling,  next  to  the 
Walls  of  the  room,  and  earrying  up  flues  throng  the  second  story  in  tight  boxes,  at- 
tached to  the  walls  and  opening  into  the  attio  through  similar  apertures  in  the  upper 
edliog  of  the  second  story,  ^ese  boxes  will  i^ppear,  in  the  second  story,  to  be  only 
eashigs  of  posts  or  pilasters,  and  will  not  matsnally  disfigure  the  room. 
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Tbt  btfl  appumkw  for  ejcp«Ulag  lb«l  aIf  tnm  a  room  oomifli  in  tho  proper  bmbi 
of  ialrodaoliig  a  rapply  of  from  wam  aIt.  Uiidoablodlyy  tho  boot  modo  of  wrmSag 
a  room  if  to  UTO  »  ooUftr  «Bder  it,  tad  to  plioo  a  ftiniMo  in  tho  oellar.  8om«  piaoo 
of  atoring  wood  fooma  indiiponaAbio  for  orory  aohoolhoiuo,  and  a  odlar  oosld  ordiiiarily 
bo  dag  and  ftonod  ai  ohoaplj  ao  a  wood-honao  ooald  bo  built.  I  luppotOy  alio,  thai  a 
■ohoolhoaao  would  bo  rnneh  loM  oxpoaod  to  tako  flro  from  a  ftmMOo  wall  oot,  tiiaii  from 
a  oommon  flreplaei  or  store.  But  tho  great  adyaatage  of  warming  by  a  famaoe  is, 
that  all  parts  of  tho  room  are  kopt  at  the  aamo  temporatnro.  The  air  presses  ontwaid 
initead  of  inwud,  through  erery  oraok  and  oroTioo  in  door  or  window.  No  soholars 
aro  iivjured  by  being  forMd  to  sit  in  the  ?ioinity  of  a  stOTO  or  flroplaoe;  nor  Is  any 
part  of  tho  room  onoumbored  by  oithor.  When  tho  latter  aro  used,  many  ssholait, 
who  sit  in  exposed  situations,  will  spend  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  oftoa  moro,  in  going 
to  tho  Are  to  warm  themselTSs;  and,  in  addition  to  those,  whose  oomfurt  requires  them 
to  go,  idlers,  from  all  sides  of  the  house,  will  mako  it  a  rendosrous  or  halfrray  plaoe, 
for  TWtlug.  Witii  an  unequal  diifosion  of  heat  in  a  school  warmed  by  a  store,  or 
flreplaee,  I  beUoro  it  is  always  true,  that  diligent  soholars  will  stay  in  thoir  seats  and 
suibr,  while  the  lasy  will  go  to  the  firo  to  drone.  Some  other  adTantages  of  ostting 
a  Itomee  in  a  ooUar  to  warm  a  sohool,  are  mentioned  in  tho  ozoellent  eommunleation 
of  Dr.  Woodward,  aboTO  reiiiTed  to.  Foot  oaa  be  narmod  or  dried  at  tho  oriAoes  for 
adiiitting  tho  hoatod  air  from  a  funmoo  as  well  as  at  a  store.  Xhero  may  be  two  of 
those  oriloes,  ono  for  tho  boys  and  obo  for  tho  girls.  Tho  sotting  of  a  fuiaaoe 
roquiros  somo  skill  and  solonoo.  We  often  moot  with  a  projudioo  against  fumasss, 
whidi  belongs  not  to  tho  fumaoes  thomsolres,  but  to  the  ignoranoo  of  those  who 
set  them.  Thoro  seems  to  be  no  objeotion,  except  it  be  that  of  appoaraooo,  against 
setting  tho  fumaee  so  hi^  in  tho  oellar,  as  that  its  hriok  or  soapstone  top  diall  bo  on 
a  Isrel  with  tho  floor  of  the  room,  and  oonsUtnto  a  part  of  it. 

If  a  oommon  store  must  bo  used  for  warming  the  room,  then  lot  it  So  onolosed  in 
a  oaso  of  shoot  iron,  rising  from  tho  floor  on  threo  sides  of  tho  store  and  hooding  oror 
it;  not,  howoror,  so  as  tp  clo9§  oror  its  top,  but  loaring  an  opening  in  the  ease,  greater 
or  less,  aeoording  to  tho  siio  of  tho  store  and  of  tho  room.  The  sidos  of  tho  oass 
should  bo  tiro  or  threo  inehes  from  the  sides  of  the  store.  Tho  store  should  stand  on 
legs  a  few  inehes  from  tho  floor,  and  frosh  air  should  bo  introduced  from  out-of  •doors 
and  conducted  under  the  store  in  a  tubo  or  trough,  whieh,  as  it  rises  around  tho  store, 
will  bo  warmed  and  ontor  the  room  through  tho  opening  in  the  case  at  the  top.  A  slide 
in  the  tube  or  trough  will  regulate  tho  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted.  The  sensations, 
exporienood  in  a  room  into  whioh  tho  external  air  is  directly  introduced  and  warmed 
in  its  pafsago,  bolong  to  a  class  entirely  distinot  from  those  engondored  by  air  warmed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  They  will  bo  gratefrd  to  the  pupils,  and  will  promoto  olastlcity 
and  rigor  of  mind.  It  would  be  well  to  plaoo  the  storo  dlroctly  in  the  oarront  of  air 
caused  by  opening  tho  door. 

The  common  expediont  of  letting  down  windows  from  tho  top,  so  that  tho  noxious 
air  may  escape,  and  tho  racuum  bo  filled  with  the  pure,  aocomplishes  the  ol^eot  in  a 
roiy  imporfect,  and,  at  tho  samo  timo,  an  objectionable  mannor.  If  there  bo  any  wind 
abroad,  or,  if  there  bo  a  groat  diflbroneo  in  temperature,  between  tho  external  air  and 
tho  air  of  the  room,  tho  former  rushes  in  uith  great  riolenoo  and  mingles  with  tho 
heated  and  corrupted  air,  so  that  unless  soreral  room-fulls  of  air  bo  admitted,  a  portion 
of  thAt  whioh  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use,  will  still  remain,  while  some  that  has 
boon  parUally  warmed  will  osoapo.  But  the  greatest  objeotion  is,  that  the  cold  air 
drops  like  a  shower-bath  upon  the  scholars'  hMds;^«  mode  which  all  agree  in  pro* 
noundng  unheal thfnl,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

dome  sohoolrooms  are  heated  by  a  oommon  close  store,  the  front  part  of  which  is 
plaeed  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  door,  whore  the  store  is  filled,  is  in  an  entry,  while  the 
body  of  the  store  is  in  the  schoolroom.  It  depends  on  other  ciroumstaooes,  whether 
this  arrangement  is  beneficial  or  injurious.  Where  the  a^  whioh  keeps  op  the  fire  in  the 
storo  is  ta&en  from  an  entry,  it  passes  through  the  funnel  and  chimney,  and  leares  the 
body  of  air  in  th6  room  unchanged.  This  is  no  objeotion,  prorided  the  air  in  the  room 
is  changed  otherwise.  But  if  no  other  prorision  is  made  for  changing  the  air  in  the 
room,  the  draught  of  the  store  beomnes  important  for  that  purpose.  And  although 
this  may  inrolre  the  eril  of  drawing  in  just  as  maoh  air,  through  the  orerices  and 
openings,  as  is  carried  off  through  the  store,  yet  it  is  a  less  eril,  than  that  of  stagnant 
air  in  tho  room.  If«  howerer,  the  room  is  warmed  by  introducing  a  ourrent  of  afr 
from  without,  whioh  is  healed  in  its  passage,  then  the  arrangement  ot  feeding  the 
store  in  an  entry  is  unobjectionable,  and  may,  often,  be  rery  commodious. 

If  the  room  beso  wumed  that  the  air  pressss  from  within,  outwards,  the  doors 
jshonld  be  hung  so  as  to  open  Inwards;  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  room  be  wanned  by  a 
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eommoti  itoTO  or  flnpiaoe,  the  external  ftir  will  prea  inwardi.  end  iherefbre  (ho  doors 
ibosld  be  hung  so  ea  to  open  outwaidi.  Where  the  schoolroom  hes  been  so  fimliily 
oonstmoled,  thftt  a  eorrent  of  air  blows  direotly  upon  %  row  of  eoholars,  tmj  Ume 
the  door  is  opened,  the  door  should  bo  re-hnng,  or  hare  m  spring  to  prevent  its  being 
left  open. 

A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  ereiy  sohoolroom,  end  hung  on  the  ooolesi  side 
of  it.  The  proper  tempemturo  diould  be  determined  bjr  unohaogeeble  laws;  not  by 
the  Tariable  feelings  or  oaprioe  of  any  indiTidnal.  Without  a  thermometer, — ii  the 
teeeher  be  habituated  to  lire  in  the  open  air;  if  he  be  healthy,  Tigorous,  and  young; 
if  he  walk  a  mile  or  seyeral  miles  to  sohool;  and  eepecially,  if  he  keep  upon  his  fset 
during  sohool  hours; — the  soholars  will  be  drilled  and  scolded  into  a  resignation  to 
great  sufEiiring  from  oold.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  lead  a  sodectMy  lifo;  if 
Eia  health  be  liseble;  if  he  step  into  the  schoolroom  from  a  neighboring  door,  ho  will, 
p«haps  unconsciously,  create  an  artificial  sunuaer  about  himself,  and  subject  the  child- 
len  to  a  perilous  transition  in  temperature,  wheneyer  they  leare  his  tropical  regions. 
In  this  way,  a  child's  lungs  may  get  a  wound  in  eakly  life,  whidi  neither  Cuba  nor  the 
South  of  Vnno9  can  oyer  afterwards  heal.  A  selfish  or  inconsiderate  master  will  bum 
a  whole  room-full  of  ohiliren  during  the  chill,  and  freeie  them  during  the  feyer,  of 
his  own  ague-fits.    They  must  parch  or  congeal,  as  he  shiyers  or  glows. 

If  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  eyen  the  thermometer  ceases  to  be  a  guide, 
ezespt  in  pure  air.  When  pure  air  enters  the-  lungs  it  eyolyes  heat.  Its  oxygen 
earriee  on  the  process,  (supposed  to  be  eombustion,)  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This 
keeps  our  IxkUcs  warm.  It  is  the  reason  why  the  blood  remains  regularly  at  a  temper- 
ature of  ninety -eight  degrees,  though  the  air  by  which  we  are  surrounded  rises  to 
that  heat  but  few  times  in  a  year.  The  air  constantly  supplies  to  the  body,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs,  the  heat  which  it  is  constantly  aostracting  by  contact  with 
its  surlSMc.  But  it  is  only  throng  the  agency  of  the  oxygen,  or  Itfe-sustaining  por- 
tion of  the  air,  that  this  heat  Is  supplied.  A  thermometer,  howeyer,  is  Insendble  to 
this  diSereaee.  It  will  indicate  the  same  degree  of  beat  in  aeote,  1.  e.,  in  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  will  not  sustain  life,  as  In  oxygen;  although  a  man  immersed  In  asote 
at  seyenty  or  ei^ty  degrees  would  die  of  cold,  if  he  did  not  of  suffocation.  I  reiterate 
the  first  position,  therefore,  that  eyen  a  thermometer  ceases  to  be  a  guide,  except  in 
pure  air. 

Ordinarily,  we  can  undergo  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature,  without 
danger  or  serious  inconyenience;  but  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  cbange  be- 
comee  perilous  and  eyen  fatal.  Suppose  in  a  school,  haying  a  winter  term  of  only  four 
meaths,  and  consisting  of  but  fifty  scholars,  one  quarter  oif  an  hour  in  a  day,  on  an 
ayerage,  is  lost  for  all  purposes  of  study,  in  oonsequeoce  of  tbe  too  great  heat  or  cold 
of  the  room;  the  aggregate  less,  allowing  six  hours  to  a  day,  will  be  two  hundred  days, 
or  more  thui  eight  months.  And  yet,  in  many  of  our  schools,  half  the  day,  for  all 
purposee  of  improYement,  is,  by  this  cause  alone,  substantially  lost 

Syery  keeper  of  a  green-house  regulatee  Its  heat  by  a  thermometer.  The  northern 
blasts  which  come  down  upon  the  blossoms  of  a  farmer's  orchard  or  garden,  chill  him 
as  much  as  them.  When  shall  we  apply  the  same  measure  of  wisdom  to  the  welfare 
of  children  as  to  that  of  ftmits  and  yegetables  !  I  am  told  by  physicians,  that  from 
slxty-flye  to  seyenty  degrees  is  a  proper  temperature  for  a  room.  Something,  how- 
eyer, must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the  children.  In  cities,  there  Is  generally  leas 
exposure  to  oold,  than  in  the  country;  and  factory  children  would  sufTer  from  cold, 
when  those  employed  in  the  out-door  occupations  of  agrioolture  would  be  comfortably 
waroi.* 

-|  ■  I —  _!■  Ill 

*  We  give  below  two  letters,  one  firom  Gol.  Jnnmra,  an  experienced  architect  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  other  from  Ds.  Woodwabd,  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hoepital  at  wor- 
ee«ter,  on  the  sabject  of  the  oonstractlon  of  Bchoolhoanea.  The  aag^TOBtlons  will  be  found  very 
important  Thongh  pablished  in  the  8th  No.  of  onr  Joamal,  we  doom  them  worthy  of  a  re-insfr- 
tSoB  here^— En. 

*^Botton^  Jan.  21,  1889. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Tour  fkvor  of  tho  19th  ia  lost  received.  In  answer  to  yoor  question,  *  whether  It 
Is  a  healthful  way  of  finishing  rooms,  to  plaster  them  upon  a  solid  bride  waU,  without  ftirring,*  1 
think,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  not. 

**  It  is  almost,  perhaps  quite,  impossible  that  walls  will  not  bo  penetrated  by  water,  and  con- 
dnet  it  through  to  tne  inner  snrfiMse ;  some  expedients  have  been  adopted,  in  ordfer  to  obviato  this 
eyll — as  in  onsons  and  hospitals  where  it  is  unsafe  to  attach  any  finish  to  the  walls,  wliich  could 
be  remoTed  by  the  inmatea,  and  made  the  instruments  of  mischief  in  their  hands.  One  method 
baa  been,  to  constract  the  walla  with  an  interstice,  or  separation  in  the  wall,  between  the  outer 
and  laaer  ooorsesof  tho  brlck-work^hen  made  of  brick,  and  on  tho  same  prindide  when  of  stone. 
The  objections  to  this  are  obyious.   unless  tho  walls  are  made  much  thicker  than  othenclsb  "mcav 
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The  nut  thing  in  point  of  importaaoo  in  regud  to  Asohooihoiife  ii  itf  dimtodoBs. 
In  almoft  enry  tUng  haretoforo  written  on  th&  rabjMt,  the  liio  of  the  Mhool-foom. 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  loholnn,  has  been  n  Tory  leading  topie.  And,  oartein- 
|j,  if  Uiere  bo  no  ipeeinl  mennf  proTided  for  ohanglng  the  air  in  the  roooii  the  import- 
•aoe  of  liberal  dimensions  eannot  be  exaggerated.  But  if,  instead  of  fordng  foul  air 
baek  again  and  again  into  the  ohlldren's  lungs,  we  permit  nature  to  perform  her  gra- 
tuitous and  benefloent  labor,  by  carrying  it  beyond  their  reach,  as  soon  as  it  has  onee 
been  respired,  then  one  midn  objeot  of  ineraasing  the  siie  of  the  room  is  already 
aooomplished.  The  great  end  of  a  supply  of  healthful  air  being  scoured,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  are  left  to  bo  determined  by  other  considerations.  These  are,  the 
oouTenient  arrangement  of  the  seats,  so  that  the  teacher  can  surrey  the  whole  school 
with  a  sinsle  look;  so  that  each  scholar  ean  haye  an  easy  aooeas  to  his  own  sea*,  with- 
out disturbing  or  being  disturbed^  by  any  other;  and  so  as  to  remore  the  temptations 
to  eommnnioate,  to  play,  or  to  aggress. 

In  regard  to  the  siie  of  the  rooms,  it  may  be  obserred,  generally,  that  in  addition 
to  the  room  requisite  for  seats  and  deiks,  as  described  below,  there  should  be  an  open 
space  all  round  the  walls,  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half  in  widtii,  besides  room  for  com- 
mon recitations,  and  for  the  teacher's  desk.  Beau  ma  y  be  attached  to  the  walls  for 
the  accommodaUon  of  Tisitors,  or  fbr  the  scholars,  should  it  erer  bo  dasinble,  for  any 
purpose,  to  arrange  them  in  a  oontinuous  line.  MoTablo  benches  may  be  protided — 
tnatead  of  scats  fastened  to  the  wall — to  be  taken  away,  when  not  wanted  for  use,  and 
so  to  leare  that  space  entirely  unoccupied .  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  makhag  arrangemeati 
for  great  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  where  oheapneas  was  a  main  object, 

May.  thetr  strength  Is  msterlAlly  lessened,  and  their  liftbility  to  be  penetrftted  by  the  weather  pro- 
poraonftbly  increaied.  The  cater  and  inner  parts  <tf  the  wall  most  be  buided  togethor  by  sepa- 
rate stones  or  bricks,  which,  in  themselyes,  are  oondnctors  of  mol  store ;  the  raeaum  also  u  liable 
to  be  filled  with  mbbish  or  other  nniaanoea.  I  aappose  your  inqoinr  has  reference  more  espedell  j 
to  schoolrooms,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  remark,  that  walla  plastered  apon  the  brlcK-work, 
without  ftuTing,  are  not  only  llsble  to  dampneaa,  bat  alwaye  cold,  and,  next  to  iron  or  marbki,  eon- 
daetora  of  heat  Now,  the  youth  in  school  are  always  allowed,  and  much  e^loy  and  improre,  re- 
cessea  for  play  and  exercise ;  they  retom  to  their  studies,  glowing  with  a  brisk  circulation  of  vital 
warmth,  and  it  is  clear,  if  in  this  state  they  come  in  contact  with  such  a  wall  or  any  other  power- 
All  conductor,  a  sudden  change  is  produced,  and  the  subject  is  injured  in  health.  Add  to  thia,  the 
nncomfortableness  of  such  a  wall :— it  is  also  cheerless  and  unpleasant,  and  nothing  of  this  kind 
ahould  como  in  contact  with  the  mental  or  physical  sense  of  the  student  Will  you  pardon  me, 
air,  if  I  mention  also,  though  aside  firom  vour  inquiries^  that  the  proportions  and  rentUatloii  of 
schoolrooms  are  of  vast  moment  to  the  weUbeine  and  improvement  of  the  pupil.  I  thbik  t^ra  U 
aatiye  taste  in  every  well-baianced  mind,  though  uneducated;  whatever,  therefore,  is  brou^t  Id 
ooostant  contact  with  that  of  the  learner,  should  be  symmetrlod  and  agreeable. 

**  The  eas  which  is  generated  in  assemblies  of  youth,  will  arise  and  escape  through  attic  venti- 
lators, while  that  produced  by  adults  is  more  dense,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  Mertares 
below  to  allow  its  escape.  Tnese  last  hints  are  gratuitous,  but  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion will  lead  you  to  fevor  any  auxiliary,  however  humble. 

^  I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv\       J.  Jxmmia^* 

*"  Wore9Mt€r,  F*b,  27,  1889. 

» Dear  8ir,— I  received  your  favor  of  the  S5th  instant,  in  which  you  propose  the  inauiry, 
*  whether  you  think  it  a  safe  or  proper  mode  of  constructing  brick  buildlngs,tu  piaster  the  inside  of 
the  exterior  wall^  directly  upon  the  bricks,  or  without  Airrlng?'* 

**Many  persons  object  to  brick  houses,  because  they  are  damp;  others  think  them  colder  tiian 
houses  built  of  wood.  Tlio  reason  for  both  objections,  lies  in  the  net.  that  many  houses  are  plas- 
tered on  the  brick  walls.  If  Uie  walls  of  a  brick  house  are  farred  or  built  hollow,  they  are  nearly 
or  quite  as  dry  as  a  house  built  of  wood,  and  quite  as  warm. 

*^  A  brick  wall,  eight  inches  thick,  is  rarely  so  tight  as  to  exclude  the  external  air  or  the  rain  iu 
a  driving  atorm ;  and  of  course  should  never  be  plastered  on  the  inside,  but  be  fUrred  so  aa  to  leaT^ 
a  apaceTor  air  between  the  the  wall  and  plastering.  All  brick  walls,  but  particularly  thidc  ones, 
are  gencnnally  colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  roonut,  and  will  transmit  the  heat  so  rspidly  as  to 
form  a  condensation  of  the  vapor  or  the  atmosphere  upon  them,  rendering  them  damp,  and  this 
moiature  firequently  accumulates  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  visible  in  drops  and  currents  upon  the 
wall.    Such  houses  can  neither  be  comfortable  nor  healthfiiL 

**  If  the  walls  of  a  house  are  not  constructed  so  as  to  be  hollow,  or  have  a  vacant  space  of  an 
inch  or  two  in  the  brick-work,  they  ought  to  be  ftirred,  lathed,  and  plastered,  so  as  to  leave  a  qpace 
for  air  between  the  brick  and  plastering,  which  makes  the  houso  both  warmer  and  dryer  than  it 
can  otherwise  be  made. 

**8ome  years  ajro.  I  was  firequently  in  a  very  handsome  brick  house,  built  at  (nvat  expense, 
but  the  exterior  walls  were  plastered  on  the  brick.  It  had  many  occupants,  all  of  whom  concur- 
red in  the  statement,  that'the  house  was  damp,  and  that  articles  of  dothinff,  in  closets  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  outer  widls  of  the  house,  would  become  mouldy,  and  spoi^  if  not  attended  to  trt- 
quentiy :  and  that  idl  clothing  and  bedding  in  rooms  not  constsntly  occupied,  would  be  so  damp  as 
to  be  quite  unsafe  and  unfit  for  use. 

"*  Yojon,  yery  truly  and  aifectionately,      Samuil  B.  WoonwAaD.*" 
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allowf  nine  ftot  are*,  on  the  floor,  to  each  soholar.  His  rooms  were  fifteen  or  twen^ 
feet  high.  If  only  fifteen  feet  high,  an  area  of  nine  feet  would  giro  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fire  cubio  feet  of  space  to  each  soholar;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- fire  cubic 
feet  in  a  room  ten  feet  high,  would  give  to  each  scholar  an  area  tour  feet  in  length  and 
almost  three  feet  and  a  half  in  width.  E?en  at^this  rate,  a  family  of  six  persons 
would  hare  a  room  only  about  eight  feet  by  ten. 

DISKS,  SKATS,  Ac, 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  preralent  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  amongst  all  profes- 
sional teachers,   that  seats  on  a  horisontal  floor,  are   preferable  to  those  which 
rise  oa  the  sides  or  at  the  end  of  a  room,  or  both,  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre.   And  it  is  obviously  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  a  room,  if,  when  a 
class  is  brought  upon  the  floor  to  recite,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  school,  when  he  looks  at  the  class,  or  upon  the  class  when  he  looks  at  the 
s<mooL    A  leyel  floor  also  increases  the  space  for  air,  and  as  the  room  is  warmed  down* 
wards,  it  makes  the  temperature  more  equable.    The  seats  with  desks  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  lines,  lengthwise  of  the  room,  with  aisles  between,  eaca  seat  to 
accommodate  one  scholar  only.    Although  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be 
moTeable,  jet  as  this  cannot,  perhaps,  ordinarily  be  done  for  district  schools,  the  f^ont 
side  of  one  seat  may  be  the  back  of  the  next,  in  the  row.    Eighteen  inches  is,  per- 
haps, a  suitable  width  for  the  aisles.    Each  desk  should  be  two  feet  long,  and  not  less 
than  one  foot  and  six  inches  wide.    A  width  of  one  foot  and  nine  inches  would  be 
better.    In  some  houses,  the  seats  connected  with  single  desks  are  one  foot  square, 
and  are  placed  behind  the  middle  of  the  desks;  in  others  the  seats  are  ooe  foot  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  desks.    It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  place  two  scholars  teiLpora- 
rily  on  thesame  seat,  as  for  the  purpose  of  reading  from  the  same  book.    The  former 
arrangement  would  make  this  impracticable.    The  children  will  sit  more  easily  and 
more  upright,  if  the  back  of  the  seats  slope  a  little  from  them,  at  the  shoulder-blades; 
and  also,  if  the  seats  themselyes  incliDo  a  little^the  front  part  being  a  little  the 
highest.    The  forward  part  of  the  de^k  should  be  level  for  about  three  or  four  inches. 
The  residue  should  have  a  slight  inclination.    A  slope  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  foot 
would,  probably,  be  sufficient.    It  should  not  be  so  groat,  ss  that  books  and  slates 
wonld  slide  ofE^    For  the  deposit  of  books,  and  so  forth,  there  may  be  a  shelf  under  the 
desk,  or  the  desk  may  be  a  box,  with  a  cover,  huog  upon  hinges  for  a  lid.    The  first 
method  supercedes  the  necessity  of  raising  a  lid,  by  whioh  books,  pencils,  and  so  forth, 
are  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  floor  or  upon  the  front  neighbor.     The  shelf,  however, 
is  far  less  eonvenient,  and  the  contents  are  liable  to  be  perpetually  dropped  out.    The 
box  and  lid,  on  the  whole,  seem  much  preferable,  the  sloping  part  of  the  cover  to 
constitute  the  lid.    For  the  security  of  the  desks,  looks  and  keys  are  sometimes  used. 
But  the  keys  will  oooasionslly  be  lost,  by  accident;  and  sometimes,  by  bad  scholars, 
on  purpose.    Besides,  what  appalling  images  throng  the  mind,  at  the  reflection,  that 
the  earliest  associations  of  children  in  regard  to  the  security  of  property  amongst 
themselyes,  must  be  of  locks  and  hiding-places,  instead  of  honesty  and  justico  '    The 
board  which  makes  the  front  of  one  seat  and  the  back  of  the  next,  should  rise,  perhaps, 
a  eouple  of  inches,  above  the  level  of  the  horisontal  part  of  the  desk,  to  prevent  things 
from  sliding  off  forwards.    Into  this  horizontal  part  of  the  desk,  the  inkstands  may  be 
let :  so  loosely,  however,  as  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  out  to  be  filled;  and  so  deep 
that  their  tops  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  desks.    They  may  be  covered,  either  with  a 
metallic  lid,  resembling  a  butt  hinge,  to  rise  and  fall;  or,  whioh  is  better,  with  a 
eommon  slide,  or  with  a  flat  circular  piece  of  pewter,  having  a  stem  projecting  on  one 
side  •  like  the  stem  of  a  watch,  through  which  a  nail  or  screw  may  be  driven,  not 
tightly,  but  so  that  the  cover  may  be  made  to  slide  over  or  oft  the  orifiotf  of  the  ink- 
stand, on  the  nail  or  screw,  as  a  hinge. 

Instead  of  the  form  of  desks,  above  described,  I  have  seen  some,  constructed  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Alcott's  Prize  Essay,  in  whioh  the  box  or  case  for  the  boolu,  and  so 
forth,  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  desk;  that  is,  in  the  horizontal  and  aot  the  sloping 
part  of  the  desk  above  described.  They  are  made  about  eight  inches  in  width,  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  largest  atlases,  slates  and  writing-books,  when  placed  edge- 
wise, for  which  purpose,  an  inch  or  two  on  one  side  of  the  box  is  partitioned  off.  The 
lid  is  hung  on  hinges,  as  above  described,  and  when  shut  forms  a  part  of  the  desk.* 

*  Mr.  Aloott*s  Prise  Eaeay  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  tlio  second  volomo  of  the  Lectures,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ameriean  Institute  of  Inatruction,  in  1881,  and  is  a  very  valuable  paper. 
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Last  jear,  a  gentleman  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  offered  a  handsome  premium  for  the 
beet  form  of  a  desk  for  schools.  Soyeral  plans  were  sabmitted  to  the  jadgea,  aeleeted 
to  award  the  premiam.  They  decided  in  favor  of  a  desk,  designed  to  aooommodata  two 
Bcbolan,  npon  one  seat.  The  desk  was  a  tight  box,  without  any  lid,  bat  haTiag  an 
oblong  opening,  at  each  cncf,  large  enough  te  admit  books,  slates,  Ac.  In  this  way, 
whatever  was  pal  in  or  taken  out  of  the  desk  would  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
teacher  and  scholars. 

The  edge  of  the  desk  and  of  the  seat  should  be  in  the  same  perpendioalar  line. 
This  will  not  allow  the  scholar  to  stand  up  in  front  of  his  seat;  but  if  the  aeats  and 
desks  are  single,  he  can  stand  on  one  side  of  the  seat.  If  the  seats  and  desks  are  de- 
signed for  two  scholars,  then  the  comer  of  each  scholar's  seat  may  be  out  off. 

In  regard  to  the  height  of  the  seats,  it  is  common  to  give  exact  measoremeiits. 
But  inflexible  rules  will  never  fit  varying  circumstances.  Some  schoolroomi  are  for 
females;  others  for  boys  only.  In  factory  villages,  usually,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
sdholars  are  young;  while,  in  one  county  in  the  State,  great  numbers  of  the  males  at- 
tending school,  during  the  winter  term,  are  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  follow 
unvarying  rules,  therefore,  would  aggrieve  as  many  as  it  would  accommodate.  But 
the  principles  to  be  observed  are  few«  and  capable  oi  a  definite  exposition.  A  live  ehild 
cannot  be  expected  to  sit  still,  unless  he  has  a  support  to  his  back,  and  a  firm  reating- 
plaoe  for  his  feet.  As  a  scholar  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  the  knee  joint  forxing  aright 
angle,  and  the  feet  being  planted  horisontally  on  the  floor,  no  pressure,  whatever 
should  come  upon  the  thigh  bone  where  it  crosses  the  edge  of  the  seat.  If  obliged  to 
sit  upon  too  high  a  seat,  a  foot-board  or  block  should  always  be  provided  for  the  feet  to 
rest  upon.  Children  sometimes  go  to  school  at  an  age  when  many  of  their  bones  are 
almost  as  limber  as  a  green  withe,  when  almost  any  one  of  the  numerous  joints  in  the 
body  may  be  loosened  or  distorted.  They  go  almost  as  early,  as  when  the  Chinese 
turn  their  children's  feet  into  the  shape  of  horses*  hoofs;  or  when  some  tribes  of  In- 
dians make  thdir  children's  heads  as  square  as  a  joiner's  box.  And,  at  thia  period  of 
life,  when  portions  of  the  bones  are  but  little  more  than  cartilage,  and  the  muscles 
will  stretch  like  sheep's  leather,  the  question  is,  whether  the  seats  shali  be  eonfonned 
to  the  children,  or  the  children  shall  be  deformed  to  the  seats.  I  wish  to  fortify  my- 
self on  this  subject,  by  making  a  few  extracts  from  a  lecture  on  Physical  Education,  by 
that  celebrated  surgeon.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren.  **  When  children  are  sent  to  school, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  they  are  not  confined  too  long.  Children  under  fourteen 
should  not  be  kept  in  school  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  in  a  day ;  and  this  period 
should  be  shortened  for  females.  It  is  expedient,  that  it  should  be  broken  into  many 
parts,  so  as  to  avoid  a  long  confinement  at  one  time.  Young  persons,  however  well 
disposed,  cannot  support  a  restriction  to  one  place  and  one  posture.  Nature  lesists 
such  restrictions;  and  if  enloroed,  they  are  apt  to  created  disgust  with  the  means  and 
the  object.  Thus  children  learn  to  hate  studies,  that  might  be  rendered  agreeable, 
and  they  take  an  aversion  to  instructors,  who  would  otherwise  be  interesting  to  them. 

**  The  postures  they  assume,  while  seated  at  their  studies,  are  not  indifferent. 
They  should  be  frequently  warned  against  the  practice  of  maintaining  the  head  and 
neck  long  in  a  stooping  position,  and  the  disposition  to  it  should  be  lessened  by  giving 
a  proper  elevation  and  slope  to  the  desk,  and  the  seat  should  have  a  support  or  back. 

''  The  influence  of  an  upright  form  and  open  breast  has  been  sufficiently  explain- 
ed; and  what  may  be  done  to  acquire  these  qualities,  is  shown  by  many  rem»rkable 
facts,  one  of  which  I  will  mention.  For  a  great  number  of  years,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  France  to  give  to  young  females  of  the  earliest  age,  the  habit  of  holding  hack 
the  shoulders,  and  thus  expanding  the  chest.  From  the  observation  of  anatomists, 
lately  made,  it  appears  that  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone  is  actually  longer  in  females  ot 
the  French  nation,  than  in  those  of  the  English.  The  French  have  succeeded  in  the 
developmnit  of  a  part,  in  a  way  that  adds  to  health  and  beauty,  and  increases  a  char- 
acteristic, that  distinguishes  the  human  being  from  the  brute. 

**  While  all  of  us  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  excellent  qualities  of  strength, 
hardiness,  and  beauty,  how  defective  are  our  own  systems  of  education  in  the  means  of 
acquiring  them  ? 

"  In  the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  that  about 
half  the  young  females,  brought  up  as  they  are  at  present,  undergo  some  viaible  and 
obvions  change  of  structure;  that  a  considerable  number  are  the  subjects  of  great  and 
permanent  deviations;  and  that  not  a  few  entirely  lose  their  health  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  reared. 

"  I  feel  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that,  of  the  well-educated  females,  within  my 
sphere  of  ezperitnoe,  about  one»hatf  art  affected  with  iome  degree  ofdietortion  of  epime. 
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"  The  laural  difltortion  of  the  spine  is  almost  wholly  oonflned  to  females,  and  is 
•oaroely  ever  found  existing  in  the  oUier  sex.  The  differenoe  results  from  a  difforenoe 
of  hahlts  daring  the  school  education.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  lateral  onrre  of 
the  spine  to  the  right,  is  the  eloTation  and  action  of  the  right  arm  in  drawing  and 
writing." 

Huoh  more  might  be  quoted,  apposite  to  this  important  subject.  It  seems  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  so  essentially  tends  to  aggravate  these  eyils,  as  the  want 
of  a  proper  resting-place  for  the  feet.  Let  any  man  try  the  experiment,  and  see  hon 
long  he  can  sit  in  an  upright  posture,  on  a  narrow  bench  or  seat,  without  being  able 
to  readi  the  floor  with  his  feet,  and  consequently  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  feet, 
boots,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs,  acting  with  the  power  of  a  lever  across  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  hones.  Tet,  to  this  position,  hundreds  of  children  in  this  State, 
are  regularly  confined,  month  after  month;  and  while  condemned  to  this  unnatural 
posture.  Nature  inflicts  her  punishments  of  insupportable  uneasiness  and  Stress  on 
ererj  joint  and  muscle,  if  they  do  sit  stiU,  and  the  teacher  inflicts  his  punishments,  if 
th^  do  not.  A  gentleman,  extensiTcly  known  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  for  the 
bencTolence  of  his  character,  and  the  candor  of  his  statements,  who,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  probably  visited  more  of  our  common  schools,  than  any  other  person  in  the 
6tate,  writes  to  me  as  follows  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  I  have  often 
publicly  declared,  that,  from  the  bad  construction  of  our  sehoolhouses,  there  is  more 
pbyrieal  sulTering  endured  by  our  children  in  them,  than  by  prisoners  in  our  jails  and 
prisons."*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  '  Common  School 
Conwmtioii,*  held  at  Norwampton,  in  February,  1837,  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Flint«  of  that 
place  :  "  For  want  of  attention  to  the  subject,**  (the  construction  of  sehoolhouses,)  '<  I 
have  Uie  means  of  knowing,  that  there  has  been  annually  loss  of  life,  destruction  of 
healthy  and  in  numberless  instances,  anatomical  deformities,  that  render  life  hardly 
worth  having.  In  the  construction  of  sehoolhouses,  there  are  many  considerations,  in- 
Tcdving  the  comfort,  and  health,  and  life,  of  the  young,"  Ae. 

I  am  informed  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  that  a  pupil,  when  writing,  should  face 
the  writing-desk  squarely.  This  position  avoids  all  unequal  lateral  pressure  upon  the 
spinal  column,  and  of  course  all  unequal  tension  of  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  it.  It 
sJso  interferes  least  with  the  free  play  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  which  is  a  point  of  great 
importance.  The  edge  of  the  desk  should  then  be  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  as  the  arm  hangs  nearly  by  the  side.  Any  slight  want  of  exact  adjustment 
can  be  corrected,  by  extending  the  elbow  further  from,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
body. 

The  height  of  the  seats  and  desks  should  of  course  be  graduated,  to  fit  the  different 
SIMS  of  the  scholars;  the  smallest  scholars  sitting  nearest  the  teacher's  deck. 

The  arrangement  of  seats  without  desks,  for  small  scholars,  when  needed,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  Tneir  proper  position  will  depend  upon  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  school-room.  Long  benches,  having  separate  chair^haped  seats, 
but  wiUi  a  continuous  back,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  place  for  hanging  hats,  bonnets,  and  so  forth,  will  also  depend  upon  the  gener- 
al construction  of  the  house.  It  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  habits  of  neatness  uid 
order. 

The  instructor's  desk  should  be  upon  a  platform,  raised  so  high  as  to  give  him  a 
view  of  the  persons  of  Uie  pupils  above  their  desks.  When  the  school  is  not  large,  it 
should  be  at  the  end  of  the  room.  It  should  overlook  the  play-ground.  Cases  for  the 
deposit  and  preservation  cf  the  apparatus  and  library,  should  be  near  the  desk,  except 
where  a  separate  apartment  is  provided.  A  teacher  without  apparatus, — ^however  nu- 
merous may  be  his  boolLS,— is  like  a  mechanic  with  but  half  a  set  of  tools. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  in  Massachusetts,  is  about  fifty. 
When  the  school  is  large,  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  older  from  the  younger 
ehildren,  and  the  latter,  at  least,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher.  The 
opinion  is  almost  universal,  in  this  State,  that  female  teaching  for  young  children  is 
in  every  respect  superior  to  male.  If  the  number  of  the  older  scholars  be  large,  there 
should  be  a  separate  recitation  room,  and  a  door  and  an  entry  for  the  entrance  and 
aeeommodation  of  each  sex. 

In  very  large  schools,  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  have  desks,  sufficiently  long  to 
aeeommodate  six  or  more  scholars,  with  chairs,  fisstened  to  the  floor,  for  seats,  and  a 
space  between  the  chairs  and  the  next  tier  of  desks,  for  passing  in  and  out.  In  such 
eases,  the  desks  may  be  placed  longitudinally,  and  the  teacher's  platform  for  himself 
and  assistants,  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  in  front  of  them. 

♦  The  Bev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford. 
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I  now  oomo  to  a  fubject,  which  I  think  of  primftry  importtaoe.  It  i«  th«  ftlmott 
nnivemd  praotioa  of  teaohers  to  call  their  olafees  out  npon  the  floor  for  rwdlng  and 
racitation.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  the  change  of  position  it  gires  them,  is  a  nf- 
fleient  one.  The  seats  in  school-rooms,  are,  almost  withoat  exception,  so  anraogad, 
that  these  proceedings  take  place  in  fall  view  of  all  the  scholars;  and  they  are  often 
80,  that  when  the  teacher  turns  hi»  face  towards  the  class,  he  must  turn  his  back  upon 
the  school.  The  idle  and  disorderly  seise  upon  such  occasions  to  riolate  the  mles  of 
the  school.  This,  they  can  generally  do,  with  perfect  impunity.  They  can  screen 
themselyes  from  obserration,  by  moving  the  head  so  that  an  intermediate  scholar  shall 
intercept  the  teacher's  view;  or  by  holding  up  a  book,  slate,  or  atlas  before  themselves, 
and  under  such  shield  can  whisper,  eat,  or  grimace.  But  the  effoet  upon  Uie  atten- 
tive is  worse,  than  upon  the  idle;  and  its  tendency  is  to  turn  the  former  into  the  lat- 
ter. The  eye  is  the  quickest  of  all  the  senses,  and  the  minds  of  children  always  yield 
instant  obedience  to  it,  end  follow  wherever  it  leads.  Every  one  must  have  observed, 
that  when  a  class  is  recitiog  io  presence  of  a  school,  if  anything  unusual  or  inoongm- 
ous  transpires,  such  as  the  falling  of  a  book  or  slate,  or  the  ludicrous  pronunciation  of 
a  word,  the  attention  of  every  scholar  is  broken  off  from  his  study.  The  blunder  or 
stammering  of  a  four  years'  old  child,  learning  letters,  will  strike  every  hand  in  the 
school  off  its  wojk.  While  the  senses,  and  especially  the  eye,  are  bringing  vivid  im- 
ages to  the  mind,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  men,  and  quite  so  for  children,  to  deny 
them  access.  Much  of  what  the  world  admires  as  talent,  is  only  a  power  of  fixing  at- 
tention upon  an  object,  and  of  looking  steadily  at  it  until  the  whole  of  it  is  seen.  The 
power  of  concentration  is  one  o^  the  most  valuable  of  intellectual  attainments,  because 
it  is  the  principal  means  ot  achieving  any  other;  and  the  pupil,  with  but  little  posiUve 
knowledge,  in  whom  this  has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  has  a  £ur  higher  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  any  walk  of  life,  than  one  with  a  thousand  times  the  knowledge,  but  withomt 
the  habit.  This  power  is  an  acquired  one  as  much  as  any  other;  and  as  susceptible  as 
any  other  of  improvement.  But  overtasking  destroys  it,  just  as  overloading  the  limbs 
crushes,  instead  of  strengthening  them.  Reference  must  be  had,  therefore,  to  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  children's  minds,  or  we  shall  have  distraction  instead  of  abstraction. 
Much  fixedness  of  thought,  ought  not  to  be  expected  firom  the  giddiness  and  Tolatility 
of  children.  In  rooms  of  the  common  construction.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  time  is  available  for  study.  Not  only,  therefore,  ought  the  desire  of 
strengthening  this  power  to  be  inspired,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  room  and  the  tac- 
tics of  the  school  should  be  made  to  contribute,  unconsciously  to  the  children,  to  the 
same  effect.  Although  the  habits  of  the  mind  are  the  main  thing  to  be  regarded  in 
education,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  hour  of  concentrated  attention  on  any  subject 
is  worth  more  than  a  week's  listless  hovering  and  Joating  around  it.  Henoe,  where 
tiiere  is  no  separate  recitation-room,  (which,  however,  every  large  school  ought  to 
have,)  the  area  for  that  purpose,  should  be  behind  the  scholars  who  remain  in  their 
seats.  The  teacher  can  then  take  suuh  a  position 'at  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  his 
desk,  as  to  command  at  once,  a  view  of  the  reciting  class  and  the  rest  of  the  sdhool. 
Ue  will  then  see,  withoat  being  seen.  The  scholars  can  interpose  nothing  between 
themselves  and  him.  Every  schoUr  would  be  convinced,  by  strict  vigilance  on  Uie 
part  of  the  teacher,  daring  the  first  week  of  the  school,  that  he  had  no  power  of  vio- 
lating rules  without  detection.  They  would,  therefore,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  temptation  would  die  with  the  opportunity  to  gratify  it.  Ihe  ear  only  of 
the  scholars  would  be  solicited  to  notice  the  voices  behind  them,  while  the  stronger  at- 
traction of  visible  objects,  tho  book,  the  slate,  the  map,  would  rivet  eye  and  mind  npon 
the  subjects  of  study.  This  slight  interruption  in  the  rear,  while  the  mind  enjoyed 
such  advantages  for  overcoming  it,  would  increase  its  power  of  continuous  attention, 
and  enable  it,  in  after  life,  to  carry  on  processes  of  thought  in  the  midst  of  otrnversa- 
tion  or  other  disturbing  occurrences.  Still,  it  is  thought,  that  the  teacher's  desk 
should  always  face  those  of  the  scholars;  so  that  when  a  class  recites  in  the  seats,  when 
the  whole  school  joins  in  any  exercise,  or  when  they  are  to  be  addressed,  each  party 
sUouid  be  able  to  see  the  other  face  to  face.  The  social  principle  will  never,  otherwise, 
flow  freely. 

LOCATION   OF  ttCnOOLHOUSXS. 

All  philosophers  agree  that  external  objects  affect  temper  and  character.  If  their 
influences  are  imperceptible,  the  results  will  be  so  much  the  surer,  because  imperoept- 
ible  influences  are  never  resisted.  Because  children  cannot  analyse  and  state  in  pro- 
positions the  feelings,  which  outward  circumstances  breathe  into  their  susoeptible 
minds,  it  is  no  proof,  that  they  are  not  undergoing  insensible  changes.  Bvwy  liody 
neognises  the  silent  inflneiices  of  extendi  nature,  if  exerted  only  for  a  few  days,  Uk 
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the  OMe  of  tboM  religious  seota,  wbo  use  the  forest  for  a  temple.  FaUl  eontaffions 
enter  throngh  the  skin  or  lungs,  without  sending  forward  any  herald.  SubUle  infln- 
eneee  upon  sneh  delicate  tissues  as  the  nerves  and  brain  are  not  seen  in  the  proeess,  but 
onl J  in  the  result.  But  experience  and  reason  enable  us  to  foresee  such  oonsequenoes, 
and»  foreseeing,  to  control  them.  Adults  alone  can  perform  such  a  duty.  If  they  neglect 
it,  the  children  must  suffer. 

It  has  been  often  objected  to  the  people  of  our  State,  that  they  insist  upon  baring 
the  sohoolhouse  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district.  And,  other  things  being 
equal,  surely  it  ought  to  Im  in  the  centre.  But  the  house  is  erected  for  the  children, 
and  not  for  the  acres;  and  the  inconvenience  of  going  fifty  or  even  eighty  rods  further 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  benefit  of  spending  a  whole  day  in  a  healthful,  com- 
fortable, pleasing  spot,— one  full  of  salutary  influences  upon  the  feelings  and  temper. 
Place  a  schoolhouse  in  a  bleak  and  unsheltered  situation,  and  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing and  preserving  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  is  muoh  increased;  put  it  upon  a  sandy 
plain, — ^without  shade  or  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  whole  school  is  subjected  to  the 
evils  of  heat  and  dust;  plant  it  in  low  marshy  grounds,  and  it  exposes  to  colds  or  to 
more  permanent  diseases  ot  the  lungs,  and  impairs  habits  of  cleanliness  both  in  dress 
and  person;  make  one  side  of  it  the  boundary  of  a  public  road,  and  tbe  persons  of  the 
ehlldren  are  endangered  by  the  travel,  when  out,  and  their  attention,  when  in,  called 
off  the  lesson  by  every  passer  by;  place  it  on  a  little  remnant  or  delta  of  land,  where 
roads  encircle  it  on  all  sides,  without  any  place  of  seclusion  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
the  modesty  of  nature  will  be  overlaid  vrith  habits  of  indecorum  ;  and  a  want  of 
decency,  enforced  upon  boys  and  girls,  will  become  physical  and  moral  turpitude  in 
men  and  women.  But  build  it,  where  some  sheltering  hill  or  wood  mitigates  the  in- 
elemenoy  of  winter;  where  a  neighboring  grove  tempers  the  summer  heat,  furnishing 
cool  and  shady  walks;  remove  it  a  little  from  the  public  highway,  and  from  buildings 
where  noisy  and  clattering  trades  are  carried  on;  and,  above  all,  rescue  it  from  sound 
or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  license  and  dissipation,  and  a  sensibility  to  beauty,  a  purity 
of  mind,  a  sentiment  of  decency  and  propriety  will  be  developed  and  fostered,  and 
the  ehaooes  of  elevated  feelings  and  correct  conduct  in  afterlife,  will  be  increased 
manifold.  Habits  of  mental  order  and  propriety  are  best  cherished  amidst  external 
order  and  propriety.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  children,  that 
they  take  the  keenest  delight  in  the  simplest  pleasures.  Their  desires  do  not  tax  com- 
merce for  its  luxuries,  nor  exhaust  wealth  for  its  embellishments.  Such  pleasures  as 
are  imparted  by  the  oheerlul  light  and  the  quickening  air,  by  the  wayside  flowers,  the 
running  stream,  or  the  music  of  birds,  are  sufficient  for  the  more  gentle  and  pensive; 
and  the  impetuous  and  exuberant  of  spirit  only  want  a  place  to  let  off  the  redundant 
activity  of  their  rrms  and  legs.  And  how  cheaply  can  these, sources  of  gratification 
be  purchased  !  Sometimes  a  iitie  of  the  spirit  of  compromise;  sometimes  a  little  for* 
getfnlness  of  strifes  among  the  parents,  engendered  on  other  subjects,  would  secure  to 
the  ehlldren  the  double  boon  of  utility  and  enjoyment.  Yet  how  often  are  the  un- 
offending children  ground  between  the  collisions  of  their  parents  ! 

It  seems  not  unconnected  with  this  subject  to  inquire,  whether,  in  many  places 
out  of  our  eities,  a  plan  may  not  be  adopted  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  tbe  means, 
now  devoted  to  common -school  education.  The  population  of  many  towns  is  so  situated 
as  convenienUy  to  allow  a  gradation  of  the  schools.  For  children  under  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years.about  a  mile  seems  a  proper  limit,  beyond  which  they  should  notbe  re- 
quired to  travel  to  school.  On  this  supposition,  one  house,  as  centrally  situated  as  dr- 
eamstanoes  will  permit,  would  accommodate  the  population  upon  a  territory  of  four 
square  miles,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  two  miles  square.  But  a  child  above  that 
age  ean  go  two  milc't  to  school,  or  even  rather  more,  without  serious  inconvenience. 
There  are  many  persons,  whose  experience  attests,  that  they  never  enjoyed  better 
healdi,  or  made  greater  progress,  than  when  they  went  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three 
miles,  daily,  to  school.  Supposing,  however,  the  most  remote  scholars  to  live  only  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  school,  one  house  will  then  accommodate  all  the 
older  obiklren  upon  a  territory  of  about  sixteen  square  miles,  or  four  miles  square.  Under 
suoh  an  arrangement,  while  there  were  four  schools  in  a  territory  of  four  miles  square, 
i.  e.  sixteen  square  miles,  for  the  younger  children,  there  would  be  one  central  school 
for  the  older.  Suppose  there  la  $600  to  be  divided  amongst  tbe  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  of  sixteen  square  miles,  or  $150  for  each  of  the  four  districts.  Suppose 
further,  that  the  average  wages  for  male  teachers  is  $25,  and  for  female  $12.50,  per 
month.  If,  according  to  the  present  system,  four  male  teachers  are  employed  for  the 
winter  term,  and  four  female  tor  the  summer,  each  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools 
may  be  kept  four  months.  The  money  would  then  be  exhausted;  i.  e.  four  months 
sammer,  at  $12.60=$60,  and  Himr  months  winter,  at  $36^=|100;— both=$160.  But 
aeeovding  to  the  plan  sn^pited,  the  same  mon^  would  pay  for  six  months,  sumBer 
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•ohool,  inaiMd  of  four*  in  aaoh  of  tlie  four  diitriotf,  and  for  a  male  toaohor'fl  idiool 
«lfbt  months,  at  $35  a  monthi  instead  of  four  months,  at  $26  a  month,  and  would  then 
leaye  $20  in  the  treasorj. 

4  miles. 


Territory  foor  miles 
square,  or  of  six- 
teen square  miles. 


2  m. 
a 

2  m. 
a 

A 

a 

a 

a.  a.  a.  a.  Distriot 
school-houses  for 
female  teaehers. 

A.  Central  sehoolhouse 
for  a  male  teacher. 


By  this  plao,  the  great  superiority  of  female  over  male  training,  for  child  ren 
under  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  would  be  secured;  the  larger  scholars  would 
be  separated  from  the  smaller,  and  thus  the  great  diversity  of  studies  aud  of  classes  u 
the  same  school,  which  now  crumbles  the  teacher's  time  into  dust,  would  be  avoided; 
the  female  sdiools  would  be  lengthened  one  half;  the  length  of  the  male  schools  would 
be  doubled,  and  for  the  increased  compensation,  a  teacher  of  fourfold  «jualifloaUons 
could  be  employed .  Undoubtedly,  in  many  towns,  upon  the  Gape  or  among  the  moun* 
tains,  the  course  of  the  roads  and  the  face  of  the  territory  would  present  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  full  reduction  of  this  scheme  to  practice.  But  it  is  as  unquestionable, 
that  in  many  others  no  physical  impediment!  exist  to  its  immediate  adoption  ';  especi- 
ally, if  we  consider  the  legal  power  of  different  towns  to  unite  portions  of  their  terri-  * 
tory  for  the  joint  m^ntenanoe  of  schools.  We  have  not  yet  brought  the  power  of 
united  action  to  bear  with  half  its  force  upon  the  end  or  the  means  of  education.  I 
think  it  will  yet  be  found  more  emphatically  true  in  this  department  of  human  aoUon, 
than  in  any  other,  that  adding  individual  means  multiplies  social  power.  If  four  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  united,  three  may.  If  the  central  point  of  the  territory  happen  to  be 
populous,  a  schoolhouse  may  be  built,  consisting  of  two  rooms;  one  for  the  litge,  the 
other  for  the  small  scholars;  both  upon  the  same  floor,  or  one  above  the  other,  ft  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  where  there  are  two  schoolrooms  under  the  same  roof,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  walls  well  deafened,  so  that  neither  should  ever  be  incommoded  by 
any  noises  in  the  other. 

The  above  enumeration  of  requisites  in  a  schoolhouse  is  considered  absolutely 
essential  and  indispensable.  Just  so  far  as  they  are  disregarded,  that  nursery  for  the 
rcMing  cf  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  upright  men,  must  fail  of  its  object  If  the  child- 
ren's lungs  are  fed  only  wiUi  noxious  and  corrupted  air,  which  has  onoe  performed  its 
oflce,  and  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  performing  it  again,  without  renovation,  it  may 
generate  positive  and  incurable  disease,  and  impair  the  energies  both  of  Inxly  and  mind 
for  the  residue  of  life.  *'  In  looking  back  upon  the  languor  of  fifty  years  of  Ubor 
as  a  teacher,"  said  the  venerable  Mr.  Woodbridge,  ''reiterated  with  many  a  weary  day, 
I  attribute  a  great  proportion  of  it  to  mepkUic  air;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  has  com- 
pelled many  worthy  an^  promising  teacktro  to  quit  the  employment.  Neither  can  I  doubt 
that  it  has  been  tho  great  cause  of  their  subsequent  sickly  habits  and  untimely  decease.* 
People,  who  shudder  at  a  flesh-wound  and  a  tolekle  of  blood,  will  confine  their  children 
like  convicts,  and  compel  them,  month  after  month,  to  breathe  quantities  of  poison.  It 
would  less  impair  the  mental  and  physical  constitutions  of  our  children,  gradually  to 
draw  an  ounce  of  blood  from  their  veins,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  than  to  send 
them  to  breathe,  for  six  hours  in  a  day,  the  lifeless  and  poisoned  air  of  some  of  our 
schoolrooms.  Let  any  man,  who  votes  for  confining  children  in  small  rooms  and  keep- 
ing them  on  stagnant  air,  try  the  experiment  of  breathing  his  own  breath  only  four 
times  over;  and,  if  medical  aid  be  not  at  hand,  the  children  will  never  be  endangered 
hj  his  vote  afterwards.  Buch  darkening  and  benumbing  of  the  mind  aocuitomi  It,  ia 
iUfOnt  ^^gimUagt,  to  look  at  objeot«|  as  it  wece,  through  a  base,  and  to  seiia  tham 
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with  a  feeble  gnfp,  and  robi  it  of  the  pleasure  of  soeing  thingf  in  a  briitht  light. 
Children  alwi^ys  feel  a  keen  delight  in  the  oonfloiooaneu  of  orerooming  diffiooltief,  and 
of  ftilly  oomprehending  any  tubjeot.  This  pleaiare  is  the  most  legitimate  of  all  re- 
wards, and  one  which  Satore  aiwajs  pays  down  on  the  spot.  Bat,  instead  of  this, 
after  filling  their  brains  with  bird-lime,  we  taunt  or  ohastise  them,  if  they  stiok  or  get 
posed.  If  a  child  suffer  trom  heat  or  oold,  from  a  constrained  or  unnatural  position; 
if  his  attention  be  perpetually  broken  off  by  oauses  beyond  his  control ;  it  tends  to 
make  his  temper  flrattul  and  irritable,  and  compels  him  to  go  back,  ag^n  and  again,  to 
the  beginning  of  his  problem  or  exercise,  like  a  trayeller  obliged  to  return  home  and 
commence  his  journey  anew  after  baring  completed  half  its  distance. 

LIGHT.      WINDOWS. 

Tbm  manner  in  which  a  sohoolhouse  is  lighted  is  of  no  inconsiderable  eonsequenoe. 
The  additional  cost  of  obeying  philosophical  principles  is,  at  most,  trivial.  We  ought 
also  to  remember,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  never  riolated  with  impunity.  In  mod- 
em times  the  eye  is  much  more  used  than  it  formerly  was.  GiTiliiation  has  imposed 
multiplied  and  difficult  labors  upon  tiiat  organ .  Perhaps  the  eye  gives  fewer  monitions 
of  betog  overworked,  than  any  other  bodily  power.  It  seems  more  to  exhaust  its 
strength,  and  then  fidl  irrecoTerably.  If  so,  it  diould  be  protected  by  the  foresight 
of  reason.  When  provision  is  not  made  for  admitting  into  a  schoolroom  a  good  deal 
more  light  than  is  ordinarily  wanted,  there  will  frequently  be  too  little,  and  no  rem- 
edy. Henoe  the  windows  should  be  such,  as  to  furnish  sufficient  light  at  all  times  and 
means  should  be  provided  for  excluding  any  excess.  Window-blinds  and  curtains, 
therefore,  are  essential.  The  transitions  of  light  in  the  open  air  are  very  great;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  out-of  door  occupation  which  severely  tasks  the 
eye.  But  in  a  school-room,  without  blinds  or  curtains,  when  the  sun  is  allowed  to 
ihine  directly  upon  a  child's  head,  book,  or  desk,  the  transition  is  greater  and  more 
sadden  than  in  the  open  air;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  eye,  being  intensely  engaged 
in  looking  at  minute  objects,  has  its  pupil  widely  distended,  so  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  light  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve. 

The  following  is  extracted  Arom  a  lecture,  delivered  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Boston, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1833.  "How  much  talent  lies 
dormant  by  the  morbidly  sensitive  eyesight,  occasioned  by  inordinate  and  un- 
timely use  of  the  eyes  !  This  last-mentioned  evil  is  increasing  to  a  fearful  amount 
among  the  young.  Accurate  inquiries  have  convinced  me,  that  a  large  number  of  these 
individuals  must  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  to  find  the  source  of  their  infirmities." 

Ko  persons,  going  with  their  eyes  unprotected,  ever  cross  the  Andes,  without 
losing  their  sight.  The  glare  of  light  from  the  snow  destroys  it.  Such  facts  admon- 
ish us  to  beware  of  exposing  the  eyes  of  the  young,  either  to  very  intense  llgh  t,  or  to 
peat  transitions,  while  engaged  in  looking  at  smSl  letters,  or  in  making  line  marks 
on  white  paper.  To  say  tiiat  the  loss  or  impidring  o(  sight  is  an  evil  too  oontingent 
and  uncertain  to  demand  precaution,  is  neither  philosophical  nor  humane.  Admit, 
that  it  is  a  contingent  and  unoextain  evil,  in  regard  to  any  particular  individual,  so 
exposed;  as  it  is  unoertain,  which  of  the  children,  in  Kgypt,  shall  be  blind  men;  yet 
that  some  one  out  of  a  given  number,  subjected  to  the  danger,  shall  be  blind,  is  as 
•ertain  as  any  law  of  Nature.  Laws  applicable  to  classes  of  men  are  just  as  infallible 
in  their  operation  as  those  applioable  to  individuals,  though  we  cannot  foresee  upon 
which  of  the  individuals  in  the  class  the  law  is  to  be  verified.  In  a  multitude  of 
eases,  each  tendency,  however  slight,  will  have  its  quota  of  the  results.  Henoe  the 
neeessity  of  meeting  tendencies  with  prevention.* 

In  order  that  passing,  out-door  objects  and  events  may  not  draw  off  the  attention 
of  the  scholars,  it  is  usually  recommended  to  insert  the  windows  so  high,  that  such 
objects  and  events  will  be  invisible  in  the  schoolroom.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  this  gives  to  the  room  a  prison  or  cellar -like  appearance.  May  not  such  inter- 
ruptions be  better  avoided  by  selecting  a  retired  situation,  and  by  arranging  the 
seets,  so  that  the  scholars  shall  sit  facing  from  the  road  ?  Nor  can  tiiere  be  any  ne- 
eessity of  having  the  windows  very  high  for  this  purpose.  As  scholars  sit  in  their  seats, 
the  eyes  of  but  few  will  be  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor.  This  would 
allow  of  windows  six  feet  deep  in  a  room  ten  feet  high.  So,  too,  it  would  be  a  perfect 
security  against  the  evil,  if  the  lower  sash,  or  the  lowest  part  of  it,  were  glased  with 
grouna  glass.  The  windows  should  be  made  so  that  the  upper  sash  can  be  lowered. 
This  may  be  very  desirable  in  summer,  independently  of  the  considerations,  above 
urged,  in  regard  to  ventilation. 

*I9m  srtiole  0»  iHPpe&ded. 
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YABDS  OB  PLAT-OBOUKDS. 

On  this  rabjoot,  I  have  never  seen,  nor  am  I  able  to  prepare,  any  thing  so  jadi^U 
out,  and  apposite  to  the  oondition  of  the  districts  in  Massaohnsetts,  as  the  fbllowing 
paragraphs,  taken  from  a  Report,  published  in  1833,  <'by  ordsr  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bssex  Gonntj  Teaohers*  Assoolation." 

"  As  the  situation  should  be  pleasant  and  healthfal,  so  there  should  be  sufficient 
space  around  the  building.  With  the  number  who  ordinarily  attend  these  institutions, 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  should  ever  be  thought  of  as  a  space  for  their  aeom- 
modation;  and  this  should  be  enclosed  from  the  public  highway,  so  as  to 'secure  it  from 
oattle,  that  the  children  may  have  a  safe  and  clean  place  for  exercise  at  recess  and  at 
other  times.  We  believe  it  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  district  to  meet  with  ditBonlty 
in  procuring  a  place  for  a  house;  for  while  most  wish  it  to  be  near,  they  are  unwilling 
to  have  it  stand  on  a  notch,  taken  out  of  their  own  field.  This  reluctance  to  aooom- 
modate  the  district  may  have  been  o«rried  too  far;  the  actual,  may  be  lees  than  the 
Imagined  evils.  Yet  it  is  not  without  foundation ;  for  in  most  instances,  from  the  scanty 
and  niggardly  provision  made  by  the  district,  the  man  knows  that  his  own  cultivated 
fields  must  and  will  be  made  the  place  of  the  scholars'  recreation.  We  do  not  overstate, 
when  we  say,  that  more  than  half  the  inconveniences  which  persons  thus  experience 
in  their  property  from  the  contiguity  of  a  schoolhouse,  arises  from  tbe  insni&oient  pro- 
vision made  for  the  children  oy  the  district.  While  all  the  district  may  think  that  a 
neighbor  is  unaccommodating,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  let  them  have  just  land  enough 
to  set  their  house  upon,  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  smallness  of  the  lot  is  the  very  thing 
which  justifies  his  reluotance;  for  whether  he  theorise  or  not  on  the  subject,  he  well 
understands  that  he  will  have  to  afford  accommodations,  which  the  district  are  unwill- 
ing on  their  part  to  purchase.  Every  schoolhouse  lot  should  be  large  enough  for  the 
rational  exercise  which  the  children  ought  to  have,  and  will  take.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  it  large  enough  to  contain  some  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  with  fiower-borden, 
which  we  know  childnn  may  be  taught  to  cultivate  and  eqjoy ;  and  by  an  attention  to 
which  their  ideas  of  property,  and  common  rights,  and  obligations,  would  become  more 
distinct.  By  attention  to  what  belonged  to  themselves,  they  would  be  kept  from  nuny 
of  those  wanton  injuries  too  often  done  to  the  possessions  of  those  near  them. 

"In  regard  to  space,  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  general  practice.  We  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  in  this  county  to  find  a  score  of  these  buildings,  where  the  lot  i« 
as  large  as  the  most  inexperienced  on  the  subject  on  the  subject  would  judge  neoessary. 

"  Id  by  far  tbe  greater  number  of  instances,  there  is  no  more  ground  than  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  building;  while  many  of  them  actually  stand  partly  or  wholly 
in  the  highway.  The  children,  therefore,  have  no  resort  but  to  the  public  highway,  or 
the  private  property  of  their  neighbors,  for  amusement.  Healthful  and  vigorous  exer- 
oise  is  restrained,  the  modesty  of  nature  is  often  outraged,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a 
permanent  and  extensive  injury  done  to  the  finer  and  better  feelings,  which  ought,  at 
that  age,  to  be  cultivated  and  confirmed  by  the  most  careful  attention,  not  only  as  a  great 
security  from  sin,  but  as  a  most  lovely  ornament  through  lifo.  Besides  this,  there  be- 
ing no  place  for  pleasant  exercise  for  the  l>oys  out  of  doors,  the  school-room,  during  the 
intermiBsion  at  noon,  becomes  the  place  of  noise  and  tumult,  where,  not  from  any  real 
intention,  but  in  the  forgetfulness  of  general  excitement,  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  feel- 
ings are  turned  into  ridicule,  and  an  attempt  to  behave  in  an  orderly  and  beooming  man- 
ner subjects  the  individual  to  no  small  degree  of  persecution.  We  have  often  witnessed 
such  instances,  and  known  those  who  refused  to  engage  in  these  rude  exercises,  foroed 
out  of  the  room  and  kept  out  during  the  greater  part  of  an  intermission,  because  their 
example  cast  a  damp  upon  a  course  of  rude  and  boisterous  conduct,  in  which  they 
eould  not  take  a  part.  Whatever  others  may  think,  it  is  our  belief,  that  this  noise  and 
tumult  are  in  a  great  measure  the  natural  overflowing  of  youthful  buoyancy,  which, 
were  it  allowed  to  spend  itself  in  out-door  amusements,  would  hardly  ever  betray  itaelf 
Improperly  in  the  house." 

There  is  another  topic  of  primary  importance,  the  merits  of  which  are  bo  well  de- 
veloped in  a  portion  of  the  "  Report''  above  referred  to,  that  I  shall  need  no  apology 
for  transferring  it  to  these  pages.    It  regards 

THl  DUTY  OP  IHSTRUCTOBS  IN   BELATIOX  TO  SCHOOLHOUiXS. 

'*  Thoush  Instructors  may,  ordinarily,  have  no  direct  agency  in  erecting  and  re- 

pairing  the  buildings  where  they  are  employed  to  keep  school,  yet  by  a  little  oaieAU- 

nmg,  ingmuity,  and  enterpriM,  they  can  do  much  to  avoid  some  of  the  evils  oooneeted 

tritb  Uiem.     When  about  to  open  a  vohool  t\iey  oaa  \oq>\s.  aX  VSi^  Koute,  as  a  meohaalo 
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ftt  hij  shop,  and  adapt  their  •jstom  to  tho  bailding,  and  not  carry  into  a  house,  ill 
adapted  to  its  doTelopment,  a  system  of  operations,  however  speealatively  jast  it  may 
appear  in  their  own  minds.  The  bailiings  are  already  oonstmoted,  and  of  materials 
not  over  plastie,  and  often  as  inoapabie  of  aooommodating  a  system  got  up  in  some 
other  plaee,  as  the  honse  of  the  Vioar  of  Wakefield  was,  lor  the  family  painting.  In- 
stmetors  should  make  the  most  of  what  is  comfortable  and  convenient  and  remedy,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  bad.  If  the  pupils  are  uncomfortably  seated,  they  can  allow 
them  occasionally  to  change  their  seats,  or  alter  their  poaition,  which,  though  attend- 
ed with  some  inconvenience,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  evils  growing  out  of  pain 
and  restlessness,  and  the  effects  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  health,  the 
disposition,  morals,  and  progress  in  learning,  from  a  long  confinement  in  an  uneasy 
position.  Instructors  can,  and  ought  to  use  their  influence  and  authority  to  preserve 
the  buildings  from  injuries,  such  as  cutting  the  tables,  loosening  and  splitting  the 
■eats,  breaking  the  doors  and  windows,  by  which  most  houses  of  this  class  are  shame- 
fttUy  mutilated,  atd  their  inconveniences,  great  enough  at  first,  arc  increased.  The 
extent  to  which  injuries  of  this  kind  are  done,  and  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
them  in  respect  of  writing-books  and  clothes,  are  great  beyond  what  is  ordinarily 
thought;  and  as  it  is  posrible  in  a  considerable  degree  to  prevent  them,  they  should 
not  be  tolerated.  So  far  as  Uie  scholars  are  concerned,  they  may  arise  from  a  mixture  of 
oansee; — ^thoughtlessness,  idleness,  a  restless  disposition,  or  real  intent  to  do  injury. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  argues  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  principle,  which, 
were  it  in  wholesome  exercise,  would  teach  them  that  it  is  equally  iniquitous  to  dam- 
age public  as  private  property.  The  practice  we  refer  to,  is  actual  izgustice,  a  real  tres- 
pass, for  which,  in  almost  all  other  cases,  the  offender  would  be  called  to  an  account. 
And  we  must  confess  that  it  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  more  efforts  have  not  been 
made  to  prevent  it.  A  high  responsibility  relative  to  this  conoem,  rests  on  the  instruct- 
ors. The  power  of  preventing  this,  lies  principally  with  ihem.  It  is  obvious  then  to 
remark,  if  they  have  much  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  better  accommodations,  they 
have  some  reason  to  reform;  and  in  measuring  oat  the  blame  which  justly  rests  some- 
where, to  take  a  little  portion  to  themselves.  We  are  persuaded  that  schoolhouses  will 
be  more  readily  built  and  repaired,  when  instructors  shall  use  more  exertions  to  save 
ihem  from  the  folly  and  indiscretion  of  children.  The  injuries  complained  of,  we  are 
persuaded,  if  not  wholly,  yet  to  a  great  extent,  can  be  prevented ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  parents  and  teachers  should  bring  together  their  fixed  and  operative  determination, 
to  suffer  them  no  longer.  Separate  from  the  inconveniences  which  scholars  themselves 
experience  from  them,  a  licentious  and  irresponsible  feeling  in  regard  to  public  property 
ia  enoouraged.  If  the  well-known  loose  sense  of  obligation  in  respect  to  public  interests, 
and  the  wanton  iiguries  which  are  so  frequently  done  to  institutions  of  a  public  nature 
of  every  desOTiption,  so  pre-eminently  common  throughout  this  country,  do  not  spring 
up  in  the  habits  referred  to,  they  are  certainly  most  powerfully  fostered  by  them  ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  principle  so  looso  in  respect  to  public  pro- 
perty, must  extend  itself  by  easy  transitions  to  private.  In  every  view  the  practice  is 
wrong,  and  the  effect  corrupting  ;  and  it  is  high  time,  that  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity was  directed  to  it,  the  obligations  of  men  on  this  subject,  more  fully  taught, 
and,  when  necessary,  enforced  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  Infant  School 
to  the  Professional  Hall,  not  excepting  our  Theological  Seminaries,  where,  if  in  any 
place,  we  should  expect  regard  would  bo  paid  to  public  rights,  and  the  bestowments  of 
private  munificence;  and  we  could  wish  the  evil  complained  of,  stopped  here;  but  truUi 
constrains  us  to  say,  that  the  tables  and  seats  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  in  our  court-houses, 
the  pews,  and  even  the  pulpits,  in  our  places  of  religious  worship,  bear  evident  marks, 
that  neither  the  '  ermine  nor  the  lavm,*  is  sufficient  to  restrain  this  most  shameful,  do- 
forming,  and  mischievous  practice. 

*' Teachers  should  take  the  management  of  the  fire  entirely  under  their  own  control; 
for  though  their  own  feelmge  may  not  be  the  thermometer  of  the  room,  yet,  if  they  are 
at  all  qualified  to  teach,  they  must  possess  more  discretion  on  the  subject  than  those 
under  them.  They  should  see  that  the  room  is  in  a  comfortable  condition  by  the  time 
the  exercises  commence.  Many  a  half  day  is  nearly  wasted,  and  sometimes,  from  the 
disorder  consequent  upon  the  state  of  things,  worse  than  lost,  because,  when  the  child- 
ren collect,  the  room  is  so  cold,  that  they  cannot  study,  nor  can  they  be  still.  No- 
thing short  of  the  master's  being  in  the  house  a  half  hour  before  the  school  commences, 
can,  ordinarily,  secure  the  object  referred  to.  It  may  be  objected,  that  instructors  are 
not  employed  to  build  fires.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  do  it,  but  we  ask  thom  to  see 
that  fires  are  seasonably  built.  And  we  must  think  those  who  can  define  so  nicely  the 
limits  of  Uieir  obligations,  as  to  excuse  themselves  from  this  care,  have  not  thft  «^^\  ^1 
higli-minded  and  enterprisiDg  teachers,  and  that,  liowevei  iroiV^^  >^«9  tuk)  \m^^  %a&!l 
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however  well  qualified  for  other  employment?,  they  phuuld  never  offer  themselves  for 
that  of  Bohool-Jceeping. 

**  Instructors  should  see,  also,  that  the  schuol-roum  bo,  in  all  its  parts,  kept  in  a 
olean  and  comfortable  condition.    Cloanlino98  ia  not  ordinarily  ranked  so  high,  nor  is 
the  contrary  habit  ranked  ho  low,  in  the  scale  of  moral  worth  and  sinful  defilement,  as 
they  should  be,  nor  do  they,  as  we  fear,  enter  so  fully  into  the  aocount  when  men  are 
estimating  their  own  moral  state,  or  when  others  arc  estimating  it  for  them,  as  they 
ought.     We  will  not  say  ,  as  a  very  able  and  careful  observer  of  men  once  said,  that  be 
did  not  believe  any  person  could  be  a  true  Christian,  who  was  not  becomingly  neat  in 
his  person  and  in  his  business ;  yet  we  are  free  to  say,  that  every  additional  year's  in- 
teroourse  with  the  world  in  moral  and  religious  concerns,  deepens  the  conviction,  that 
cleanliness  is  inseparable  from  any  considerable  advancement  in  a  religious  life,  and 
that  where  its  requirements  are  disregarded,  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
other  and  important  defects  of  a  moral  nature  do,  most  probably,  exist.    Cleanliness  in 
one's  person,  and  the  various  occupations,  is  intimately  connected  with  man! j  and  np  • 
right  conduct,  chaste  and  pure  thoughts,  and  sensible  comfort  in  any  situation ;  and,  as 
a  aervice  exacted,  or  a  habu  established,  would  go  far  to  secure  good  order  and  agreeable 
conduct  in  any  school.     We  are  pennaded  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  helps  towards 
good  government,  and  consequent  orderly  conduct  among  the  pupils,  is  overlooked, 
through  inattention  or  ignorance,  where  this  principle  is  not  called  in;  and  where  an 
exertion  to  establish  a  principle  and  habit  of  neatness  has  not  been  put  forth,  one  of  the 
strong  bonds  to  a  future  worthy  moral  conduct  is  lost,  and  a  most  important  and  legiti- 
mate object  of  instruction  and  education  neglected.     Great  exertions  should  be  used  to 
oaltivate  among  the  pupils  a  taste  for  cleanliness,  decency,  and  elegance  in  ell  things, 
and  their  particular  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  proper  state  of  the  house,  and  all  it« 
outward  connections.    Tnis  is  their  komtf  for  the  good  and  decent  state  of  whioh,  their 
character  is  at  stake,  and  their  comfort  involved.    They  should  firmly  and  perseveringly 
resolve,  that  the  school-room  should  be  kept  clean ;  not  simply  swept,  but  often  washed, 
and  every  day  dusted.     Without  this  attention,  it  is  impossible  their  own  persons,  their 
clothes,  their  books,  can  be  preserved  in  a  decent  and  comfortable  state.    The  room  they 
should  consider  as  their  parlor,  and  those  that  occupy  it,  company  to  one  another.    The 
room  must,  therefore,  always  be  in  a  visiting  condition.    And  what  should  prevent  this  ? 
Cannot  a  number  of  young  people,  all  of  whom,  it  must  be  presumed,  are  trained  to 
order  and  neatness  at  home,  bring  the  principles  of  order  and  neatness  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  they  are  to  spend  so  much  time  together,  and  where  any  one,  who  knows 
much  of  the  business  of  common  families,  must  know  there  is  less  excuse  for  any  dis- 
order  or  dirt,  than  there  is  in  most  of  our  houses  ?    We  know  it  is  practicable  to  have  a 
school-room  kept  in  a  comfortable  condition,  and  that  youth  instructed  and  encouraged 
to  do  this,  and  having  their  attention  sufficiently  directed  to  it,  will  soon  become  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  manifest  a  commendable  disposition  to  have  things  as  tiiey 
ought  to  bo,  and  a  willingness  to  mako  all  tho  personal  efforts  which  are  required,  to 
accomplish  it.     And  we  are  persuaded,  that,  when  this  is  attempted,  it  wilt  be  found, 
perhaps,  to  tho  surprise  of  many,  that  from  tho  less  injury  done  to  the  clothes  of  soho- 
lars  and  to  the  books,  as  well  as  from  the  better  conduct  which  will  invariably  ensue, 
many  of  the  evils,  connected  with  our  Common  ifchools,  would  be  removed. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  susceptible  of  as  perfect  demonstration  as  any  moral  proposition,  that 
filth  and  dirt,  if  they  bo  in  part  ttio  effect,  are,  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most 
efficint  causes  of  corrup  morals  and  debased  conduct.  Gisborne,  in  one  of  his  works, 
has  a  remark  of  this  kinol,  (wo  do  not  pretend  to  quoto  his  words,)  that  in  a  part  of 
London,  more  young  families,  who,  at  setting  out  in  life,  promise  well,  are  made  eor- 
rupt,  and  led  into  wretched  and  destructive  habits,  from  the  unhappy  location  of  houses, 
which  renders  all  attempts  to  Mcop  them  in  a  pure  and  comfortable  condition  ineffectual, 
than  from  any  other  single  cause.  Ineffectual  efforts  to  keep  things  neat  lead  to  neg- 
lect, neglect  to  filthy  habits,  and  filthy  habits  to  low  and  degraded  vice.  If  such  be  the 
operation  of  a  want  of  neatness  in  faaiilies,  and  we  apprehend  the  justness  of  the  remark 
will  find  support  ia  instances  which  must  have  fallen  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
attentive  observer,  are  there  not  reasons  to  fear,  that  tho  same  effects  will  follow  the 
same  course  in  school  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  destroyed,  in  more,  greatly  weakened,  by  tho  state  of  things  in  and  about  the 
houses  of  education.  A  disregard  to  this  subject,  too  common  among  scholars,  often 
settles  down  into  a  confirmed  habit,  and  gradually  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  surface 
of  action,  and  through  life ;  the  individual  becomes  less  interesting  in  his  appearance, 
Jeas  a^rreeable  in  his  manners,  less  Honorable  in  his  conduct,  and  less  moral  and  upright 
In  big  princlplee. 
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**  Iiutructora  biiould  altio  guard  agaiust  the  bad  influence  upon  the  dispositiouB  and 
manners  of  scholars^  which  the  inoonvenionccs  they  experience  are  apt  to  produce.     The 
pain  and  uneasiness  which  a  child  experiences  from  an  uncomfortable  situation  in  school, 
he  will  very  likely  associate  with  his  books  and  studies,  or  with  the  instructor  and  regu- 
lations of  school ;  he  may  connect  them  with  those  who  sit  near  him,  and  who  may  be 
just  as  uneasy  as  himself,  and  be  ready  to  hate  the  whole  and  quarrel  with  all,  because 
he  feels  pain,  and  cannot,  or  does  not,  rightly  understand  the  oceaiion  of  it.    The  local 
sitoation  of  children  in  school  has  a  most  obvious  bearing  upon  the  conduct  and  temper. 
Place  them  a  little  out  of  the  observation  of  the  instructor,  and  they  will  play ;  put 
them  where  they  are  crowded,  or  sit  with  inconvenience,  and  they  will  quarrel.     *  It 
has  often  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  me,'  says  one  of  the  committee.  '  when  visiting 
schools,  to  observe  the  operations  of  local  circumstances  upon  the  mind  and  conduct  of 
children;  and  the  more  I  have  observed,  the  more  importance  am  I  constrained  to  at- 
tach to  those  things.    In  one  house  wnere  I  have  many  times  called,  I  do  not  recollect 
over  passing  a  half  hour,  without  seeing  contention  among  those  placed  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  toom,  and  play  in  another.    I  distinctly  recollect  the  same  thing  in  the 
seminary  where  I  pursued  my  preparatory  studies.    It  was  as  obvious  in  the  lectura- 
room  in  college.    In  the  seminary  which  I  had  the  care  of  for  some  years,  it  was  so 
apparent  that  I  often  changed  the  situation  of  those  who  were  unfavorably  placed,  to 
prevent  the  feelings  and  conduct  likely  to  be  produced  fiom  settling  down  into  oqo' 
firmed  habits.    For  permanent  bad  effects  may,  and  have,  in  fact,  grown  out  of  thtie 
oironmstanocs.    Quarrels,  also,  which  have  sprung  up  between  children,  and  which  had 
no  other  legitimate  cause,  than  their  being  plsced  together  in  school,  on  unoomfortabla 
seats,  have  led  to  a  atate  of  unkind  feelings,  and  unfriendly  conduct  through  life.    The 
influenoe  has  sometimes  extended  beyond  the  individuals;  families  and  neighborhoods 
have  been  drawn  into  the  contention ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  whole  districts  thrown 
into  disorder,  only  becauie  at  first  some  little  twig  of  humanity  had  become  restless 
and  quarrelsome,  in  consequence  of  his  uneasy  position  in  school.' 

*'  Bat  if  the  effect  be  confined  to  the  individual,  yet  it  ma>  be  suflSciently  unhappj  • 
Sappoie,  from  one  of  the  causes  above  named,  the  child  acquire  a  habit  of  loose  aid 
fooluh  playfulness,  or  of  restless  discontent — suppose  he  acquire  a  disrelish  for  schools, 
bis  book,  of  unkind  feelings  towards  his  instructor,  or  his  fellows—will  there  not  be 
much  personal  loss,  and  is  there  no  danger  of  future  consequenoec — Is  there  no  danger 
that  these  feelings  will  go  into  future  life,  and  the  individual  prove  less  comfortable 
to  himself,  and  less  comtortable  to  others  ?  Youth  is  the  season  when  the  character  is 
formed,  and  direction  given  to  the  feelings  and  the  conduct.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  the  man  himself,  or  those  with  whom  he  is  to  act  in  future  life,  that  thete 
t>e  of  a  gentle  and  accommodating  character. 

**  Since,  therefore,  for  the  construociua  of  many  of  our  school  houses,  it  is  not  pos> 
sible  for  the  scholu'S  to  be  altogether  free  from  suffering,  it  is  a  su^ject  well  worthy 
the  special  attention  of  inatructers,  carefully  to  guard  against  the  consequences  which 
it  is  Uke  to  produce  upon  their  temper  and  conduct.  This  may  be  done,  in  some  degree , 
by  allowing  the  children  oooasionally  to  change  their  situation,  to  rise  and  stand  up  a 
few  minutes;  or,  at  convenient  seasons,  giving  them  a  short  additional  recess.  To  re- 
move, in  some  degree,  the  gloom  and  deformities  of  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  draw  off  the  attention  from  their  bodily  pains,  scholars  should  be  allowed  to  orna- 
ment it  with  greens  and  flowers,  and  other  things  of  an  innocent  nature,  attracting  to 
the  minds  of  youth.  Agreeable  objects  originate  agreeable  feelings,  and  pleasant 
feelings  lead  to  good  conduct.  We  would  tkUo  recommend  to  instructors  to  encourage 
the  children,  in  placos  where  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  security,  to  cultivate  flow- 
er-borders upon  the  schoolhouse  grounds;  and  certainly  in  boxes  set  in  the  house* 
Should  it  be  objected,  that  their  attention  in  ^his  way  is  withdrawn  from  their  books, 
we  must  reply,  that  we  doubt  the  faot,  and  would  in  turn  ask  whether  the  feelings,  the 
taste,  and  the  understanding  would  not  be  most  essentially  improved  by  attention  to 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  efforts  to  bring  to  the  highest  perfection,  those  things  which 
a  wise  Providence,  who  knows  by  what  means  the  character  cf  man  is  to  be  formed, 
has  made  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Our  own  feelings  have  often  been  hurt,  and  our  views 
of  expediency  entirely  crossed,  when  we  have  seen,  as  we  have  on  many  occasions,  a 
handsome  branch,  or  beau liftti  flower,  or  well-arranged  nosegay,  torn  in  a  censorious 
and  ruthless  manner  from  the  hand  of  a  child,  or  the  place  where  his  love  for  orna- 
ment and  beauty  had  placed  it.  We  would  encourage  the  children  to  make  the  room 
of  oonfinement  as  pleasant  to  them,  as  they  can  oonsiftently  with  other  duties;  and  if 
at  any  time  it  be  observed,  that  these  things  are  gaining  an  undue  influence  over  them, 
to  ebeok  it  as  any  other  practice  not  evil  in  itselt,  bat  only  in  excess,  should  be  oor- 
rccted.    It  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  child  should  be  left  free  to  en* 
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joji  M  £»  M  it  if  aafe  to  oi^oyi  and  feel  too  that  lie  does  it  with  the  fall  appfobation 
vod  good  will  of  his  instnioter. 

*' There  is  oae  sabjeet  more  to  whioh  we  mast  be  permitted  to  refer  ;  one  with 
which  the  morals  of  the  yoang  are  intimatelj  oonnectwi,  one  ia  whleh  parents,  in- 
■tracters,  and  sdhoiars  should  unite  their  efforts  to  produce  a  reform.  There  dioald  be 
nothing  in  or  about  the  schoolhouses,  calculated  to  defile  the  mind,  eorrupt  the  heart, 
or  excite  unholy  and  forbidden  appetites;  yet,  considering  the  yarions  eharaoter  of 
those  brought 'together  in  our  public  schools,  and  considering  also  how  inTentive  are 
corrupt  minds,  in  exhibiting  openly  the  defilement  whioh  roigns  within,  we  do  not 
Imow  but  we  must  expect  that  schoolhouses,  as  well  as  other  public  buildings,  and 
even  fences,  will  continue  to  bear  occasional  marks  both  of  lost  and  profuieneM.  Bat 
we  must  confess,  that  the  general  apathy  whioh  apparently  exists  on  this  sabjeet,  does 
appear  strange  to  us.  It  is  an  humbling  fact,  that  in  many  of  these  houses,  there  are 
highly  indecent,  profane,  and  iibidinouB  marks,  images,  and  expressions,  some  of  whioh 
are  spread  out  in  broad  characters  on  the  walls,  where  they  unavoidably  meet  the  eyes 
of  all  who  come  into  the  house,  or,  being  on  the  outside,  aalnte  the  traTeller  as  he 
passes  by,  wounding  the  delicate  and  annoying  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart; 
while  tbere  is  still  a  much  greater  number,  in  smaller  character,  upon  the  tables  and 
seats  of  the  students,  and  cTen,  in  some  instances,  of  the  initruoters,  oonstontly  befofe 
the  eyes  of  those  who  happen  to  occupy  them.  How  contaminating  these  must  be,  no 
oae  can  be  entirely  insensible.  And  yet  how  unalarmed,  or,  if  not  entirely  unalarmed, 
how  little  is  the  mind  of  the  community  directed  to  the  subject,  and  how  little  effort 
pat  forth  to  stay  this  fountain  of  corruption.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be;  they  eon, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  prevented.  The  community  are  not,  therefore,  altogether 
olear  in  Uds  matter. 

''When  we  regard  the  deleterious  effect  which  the  want  of  accommodation  sad  other 
imperfections,  in  and  about  these  buildings,  must  have  upon  the  growth,  health,  and 
perfectness  of  the  bodily  system,  upon  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  upon  the  tender 
and  delicate  feelings  of  the  heait,  we  must  suppose  there  is  as  pressing  a  call  for  the 
direct  interference  of  the  wise  and  benevolent,  to  produce  an  improvement,  as  there 
Is  for  the  efforts  ol  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  or  for  many  of  the  benevolent  exer* 
tions  of  the  day.  And  we  do  most  solemnly  and  affectionately  call  upon  all,  aocording 
to  their  situation  in  life,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject;  for  the  bodies,  the 
minds,  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  require  this.  It  is  a  service  due 
to  the  present  and  future  generation.    A  service  duo  to  their  bodies  and  souls." 


I  will  now  bring  this  long  statement  to  a  dose  by  the  enumeration  of  a  few  furth- 
er particulars,  which  could  not  well  be  arranged  under  any  of  the  preoeding  heads; 
and  shall  omit  tuck  tkingt  only  as  no  OIYILIZKD  people  can  ever  forget. 

Where  the  expense  can  be  afforded,  every  sohoolhouse  should  be  provided  with  a 
boll.  If  not  the  only  mode,  it  is  probably  the  best  one  for  insuring  punctuality;  and 
the  importance  of  punctuality  can  hardly  be  overstated,  either  as  it  regards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  school  collectively,  or  the  habits  of  the  individual  pupils.  If  morals 
were  to  be  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less,  the  virtue  of  punctuality  should  be 
set  down  in  the  first  class.  Probably  there  are  few  districts,  which  would  not  obtain 
a  full  equivalent,  every  year,  for  tho  price  of  a  bell,  in  the  ixproved  habits  and  in- 
creased progress  of  the  children. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  to  have  a  timepiece  placed  in  some  part  of  the  school- 
room, where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  the  scholars.  It  is  both  encouragement  and  relief 
to  them.  It  has  an  effect  upon  the  pupils,  just  like  that  of  mile-stones  upon  travel- 
lers. Men  and  children  have  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  circum- 
stances; but,  with  all  their  flexibility,  neither  child  nor  man  can  ever  adapt  himself 
to  a  state  of  suspense  or  uncertainty.  All  the  large  schools  in  the  city  of  Lowell  are 
provided  with  a  dock,  which  strikes  after  stated  intervals.  This  is  a  dgnal  for  classes 
to  take  their  places  for  recitation,  and  lor  reciting  classes  to  return  to  their  seats. 

Many  schoolhouses  io  the  country,  are  situated  a  hundred  rods  or  more  from  any 
dwelling-house.  In  all  oases  it  is  desirable,  but  in  such  cases  it  seems  almost  indis- 
pensable, to  have  a  pump  or  well,  where  water  for  drink  and  so  forth  can  l>e  obtained. 
In  the  summer,  children  usually  require  drink  once  in  half  a  day.  A  hundred  rods  is 
too  far  for  them  to  run  in  a  brief  intermission,  or  for  water  conveniently  to  be  car. 
ried; — to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  a  neighbor  of  having  his  premises  in* 
Tsded  year  after  year,  and,  perhaps,  his  gardens  and  fruit-trees  thereby  subjected  to 
petty  depredations. 
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No  ohildnn  or  toaoher  oaglit  eir«r  to  bo  blAued  for  haTing  a  mad-plas(orod  floor, 
if  maU  and  Mrapen  uro  not  jplaood  at  tho  doon  of  tho  hooM. 

If  thoro  bo  not  a  oellar  for  wood  whon  that  Bpeoloa  of  ftiel  is  used,  a  shod  in 
whioh  to  bonse  it  is  indisponsablo. 

In  tho  ysar  1831,  the  oonsors  of  tho  Amerioan  Institato  of  Instmotlon  submit- 
mittod  to  that  bodj  a  •*  Pian  of  a  Yillaco  Sohoolhonso."  As  tho  objoot  of  this  Roport 
is,  not  so  maoh  to  prosont  a  model  for  n^Torsal  adoption,  as  to  explain  tho  groat 
prineiples  whioh  should  be  observed,  whatoTor  model  may  be  seleotod;  I  have  thought 
it  might  bo  aoeeptable  to  aooompany  this  Report  with  the  <Plan'  whioh  was  submitted 
bj  tho  oeoeors  as  above  stated,  together  with  all  the  material  psrts  of  their  ozplaBa^ 
tion  of  it.  They  are  therefore  appended,  [See  the  2d  yolume  of  the  Loetures  of  tho 
Amerioan  Institute  of  Instruotion,  p.  285,  et  seq.] 

It  will  be  peroeived,  that  the  'Plan'  of  tho  oonsors  exhibits  a  Dorio  portion  in 
front  of  the  house.  Such  an  ornament  would  be  highly  oroditeblo  to  tho  distrlot, 
whioh  should  supply  it .  It  would  be  a  visible  and  enduring  manifestation  of  tho  in- 
terest they  felt  in  the  eduoation  of  their  ohildren.  And  what  dtisen  of  Ifassaohusetts 
would  not  feel  an  ingenuous  and  honorable  pride,  if,  in  whatever  direotion  he  should 
have  ooeaslon  to  trai^  through  tho  State,  he  eould  go  upon  no  highway,  nor  towards 
any  poins  of  tho  eompass,  without  seeing,  after  every  interval  of  three  or  four  milee, 
a  beautiAil  temple,  planned  aooording  to  some  tasteful  modal  in  atehiteeture,  dedleat* 
ed  to  the  noble  purpose  of  improving  tho  rising  generatioo,  and  bearing  evidenee,  in 
all  its  ontwaid  aspoeis  and  eireumstaaees,  of  lulfilling  tho  saered  ohjeot  of  its  ereo- 
tion  ?  What  external  appearanoe  oouM  impress  strangers  fh>m  other  States  or  Oona* 
tries,  as  they  passed  through  our  borders,  with  suoh  high  and  demonstrativo  proob, 
that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  who,  by  foreoasung  the  truest  welfare  of  their 
ohiidren,  meant  nobly  to  soak  for  honor  in  the  oharaeter  of  their  posterity,  rather 
than  meanly  to  be  satisfied  with  that  of  theb  aneestors  T  And  how  diffsrent  would  be 
the  feelings  of  all  the  ohildren  towards  the  sahools,  and  through  the  sohools  towards 
all  other  means  of  elevation  and  improvement,  if,  from  their  earliest  days  of  observa- 
tion, they  were  aooustomed  always  to  look  at  tho  sohoolhonse,  and  to  hear  it  spoken 
of,  as  among  the  most  attraotive  objeets  in  the  neighborhood  !       • 

In  the  preeeding  remarks,  I  have  suggested  defeets  in  the  oonstmotion  of  o«r 
sohoolhouses  only  for  the  purpose  of  more  speoifleally  pointing  out  improvo- 
loents.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  detiaeting  from,  but  as  attesting  to,  their  use- 
folness,  as.they  are.  Although  often  injndieiottsly  loeated,  unsightly  without,  andun- 
oomfortable  within,  yet,  more  than  any  thing  else,  they  tend  to  eonvert  the  hope  of  tho 
philanthropist  into  faith,  and  they  fill  him  inth  a  gratifloatlon  a  thousand  tioses  nobler 
and  more  rational  than  the  sight  of  all  the  palaees  in  the  Old  World. 

HORAOB  MANH, 

Secrtiary  ^  tki  Board  of  Edmcaiion, 
BoBvm,  Marsh  28, 1837. 
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(A.) 

Lclltr  from.  Db.  Bamuu.  B.  Woodward,  Siiptrinttndent  oj  the  Stale  Lunatic  Hospital  at 

WoreeMter. 

H^orceMter,  March  14, 18£8. 
HoK.  HoUlCB  Maxh,  Seeretarp  of  the  Board  tif  Education  t 

DBAS  Sik:— Your  note  aodqaeries,  respecting  the  conBtmction  of  schoolhooses,  came  to  hand 
yeiterdftj ;  I  imoroye  the  earliest  opportunity  to  replv. 

W^ty  aa  to  tne  111  effscta  of  hign  and  narrow  benches,  and  seats  without  backs. 

High  and  lUKnow  seats  are  not  only  extremely  uncomfortable  for  the  young  scholar,  tending 
eoBBfeantly  to  make  him  restless  and  noisv,  disturbing  his  temper,  and  preyenting  his  attention  to 
bis  books,  but  they  also  haye  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  deformity  of^tho  limbs. 

If  the  seat  Is  too  narrow,  half  the  thigh  only  rests  upon  it;  if  too  high,  the  feet  cannot  reach 
tlM  floor :  the  consequence  is.  that  the  limbs  are  suspended  on  the  centre  of  the  thigh.  Now,  as 
tlM  Ifanba  of  children  are  pliable  or  flexible,  they  are  easily  made  to  grow  out  of  shape,  and  become 
crooked,  by  such  an  awkward  and  unnatural  position. 

Seats  without  backs,  haye  an  equally  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  spinal  column.  If  no 
reit  la  afforded  the  backs  of  children  while  seated,  they  almost  necessarily  assume  a  bent  and 
erooked  position ;  such  a  position,  often  assumed,  or  long  continued,  tends  to  that  deformity,  which 
has  become  extremely  common  with  children  in  modem  time»— and  leads  to  disease  of  the  spine 
in  tnnnmerable  inatancea,  especially  with  delicate  female  children. 

Hm  aeata  in  achool-rooms  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  whole  thigh  con  n»t  upon  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  foot  stand  flrmlj  upon  the  floor;  all  seats  should  haye  backs  hi^  enough 
to  reach  the  shoulder-blades;  low  backs,  although  better  than  none,  are  fox  less  easy  and  uscral 
than  high  ones,  and  will  not  preycnt  pain  and  uneasiness  after  sitting  a  considerable  time.  Young 
children  should  be  permitted  to  change  their  position  often,  to  stand  on  their  feet,  to  march,  and 
▼iilt  the  play-ground.  One  hour  is  as  long  as  any  child,  nndor  ten  years  of  age,  should  be  con- 
fined at  once ;  and  four  hours  as  long  as  he  should  be  confined  to  his  seat  in  onu  day. 

Second  Qiierjr-— •*  What  general  efTects  will  bo  produced  uiK»n  the  health  of  chlldivn  by  stint- 
ing their  supply  of  fircah  air,  urough  defects  in  ventilation  ?" 

An  answer  to  this  query,  will  mvolve  some  chemical  principles,  in  connection  witli  the  animal 
economy,  not  extensively  and  ftilly  understood. 

The  Dlood  as  it  circulates  through  the  vessels  in  our  bodie^  occuniulates  a  deleterious  princi- 
ple called  OAKBOH,  which  is  a  poison  itseU;  and  must  be  discharged  fhiquently,  or  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  life.  In  the  process  of  respiration  or  breathing,  this  poisonous  principle  unites  in  the 
Innn  with  a  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  is  expelled  fh)m 
the  lungs  at  each  expiration.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  ri'ceived  into  the  lung^  is  about 
twenty-one  In  the  hundred ;  in  the  air  expelled,  about  eighteen  in  the  hundred ; — the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  inhaled  air  is  one  part  in  the  hundred,  in  the  exhaled  air  about  four  parts  in 
the  hundred  By  respiration,  an  wlult  person  spoils,  or  renders  imfit  for  this  vital  process,  about 
one  sallon  of  air  in  a  minute.  By  this  great  consumption  of  pure  air  in  a  school-room,  made  tight 
and  filled  with  scholars,  it  will  bo  easily  seen  that  the  whole  air  will  soon  be  rendered  impure,  and 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  If  wo  continue  to  inhale  this  contaminated  air, 
rendered  constantly  worse  the  longer  wo  ore  confined  in  it,  this  process  in  the  lungs  will  not  be 
performed  in  a  perfect  manner;  the  carbon  will  not  all  escape  from  the  bloo<l,  but  will  bo  drcu- 
med  to  the  bnun,  and  produce  its  deleterious  effects  upon  that  organ,  to  which  it  is  a  poison.  If 
no  opportunity  bo  afforded  for  its  regular  escapis  death  will  take  i)laoe  in  a  few  minutes,  as  in  strangu- 
li^on  by  a  cord,  drowning,  and  immersion  in  irrei«pirablo  air.  The  caum*  of  death,  i»  the  retention 
and  circulation  of  this  poisonous  principle,  in  all  these  cases. 

If  a  smaller  portion  is  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  vetMelsthon  will  prove  fatal,  it  produc«rh 
atapor,  syncope,  and  other  dangerous  effects  ui>on  the  brain  and  nerves.  In  still  less  quantity,  it 
prodncea  dulneaa,  aleepinesa,  and  incapacitates  us  for  all  mental  efforts  and  physical  activity.  The 
dalneaa  of  a  school,  after  having  been  long  in  session  in  a  close  room,  and  of  a  congregation,  during 
a  protracted  religioua  service,  are  often  attributable  to  this  cause  mainly,  if  not  eolelg.  Both 
teacher  and  scholar,  preacher  and  hearer,  are  often  greatly  affecti>d  In  this  way,  without  being  at 
bU  sensible  of  the  cause.  Fifty  scholars  v^-iU  very  soon  contaminate  the  air  of  a  school-room  at  the 
n^  of  a  gallon  a  minute. 

Suppose  a  school-room  to  bo  thirty  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  it  Mill  contain  l)i,99<l,0OU 
caUo  inches  of  atmospheric  air.  According  to  Davy  and  Thompson,  two  accurate  and  scientific 
chemists,  one  individual  respires  and  contaminates  6500  cubic  inches  of  air  in  a  minute.  Fifty 
seholsrs  will  respire  82fi,000  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time.  In  about  forty  minute's,  all  the  air  of 
iodi  B  room  will  have  become  contaminated,  if  fresh  supplies  are  not  provided.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  produced  by  the  respiration  of  fifty  scholars,  will  hu  about  750  cubic  inches  in  an 
hour. 

From  these  calcolationB.  we  must  see  how  soon  the  air  of  n  school-room  becomes  unfit  to  sns- 
trin  the  snlmsl  powers,  and  now  unfavorable  to  vigorous  mental  effort  such  a  contaminated  atmos- 
pktnmattarofB  toh^    To  nvoid  this  most  serious  evil,  is  a  desideratum,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rmdMia  Oe  coBflrnetfoD  offlehooDkonaes, 
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In  my  opinion,  every  house  and  room  which  is  closed  for  any  contiderable  time  upon  a  eon- 
coarse  of  people,  shoold  oe  warmed  bv  pure  air  firom  out  of  doora,  heated  by  fbmacea  placed  In  a 
collar,  (ana  every  achoolhouse  should  nave  a  cellar.)  or  in  some  oontiguoas  aiMurtment,  so  that  tiie 
:»apply  of  air  for  the  fire  should  not  be  fh>m  the  school-room.  Furnaces  forwarming  external  itr, 
may  be  constructed  cheaply,  so  as  effectually  to  answer  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  ventilation. 

When  a  quantity  of  rreah  air  is  forced  into  a  school-room  by  means  of  a  ftumace,  the  foul  air  is 
forced  out  at  every  crevice,  and  at  the  ventilating  iMUMages;  the  currents  are  all  warm  quite  to 
these  passafirey. 

But  if  the  room  is  warmed  by  a  stove  or  fireplace,  the  cold  air  fh>m  without  ruahes  in  at  every 
passage  and  every  crevice,  and  wnUo  the  parts  of  the  body  nearest  the  fire  are  too  warm,  the  ear- 
rents  of  cold  air  rushing  to  the  fire  to  sustain  the  combustion,  keep  all  the  other  parta  eold  and 
uncomfortable.  This  is  a  most  direct  way  to  produce  disease ;  nothing  can  aifect  the  system  m<M« 
unfavorably  than  currents  of  cold  air  coming  upon  us  when  quite  warm. 

I  have  said  that  schoolhouaes  should  have  cellars  under  them.  The  floor  of  a  building  with- 
out a  cellar  is  always  cold,  and  often  damp ;  this  tends  to  keep  the  feet  of  seholara  cold,  wub  th« 
head,  in  a  region  of  air  much  warmer,  will  be  kept  hot.  This  is  both  unnatural  and  onhealthftiL 
The  feet  should  always  be  kept  warm  and  the  head.  cooL  No  person  can  enjoy  good  health  whose 
feet  are  habitually  cold.  In  school -n)oms  heated  by  stoves,  the  feet  are  very  liable  to  be  cold, 
while  the  upper  stratum  of  air,  kept  hot  and  dry  by  a  long  reach  of  pipe,  produces  a  very  unpleas- 
ant and  unmvorablo  state  of  the  head — headache,  vertigo,  and  sjmoopo  often  take  place  In  sneh  a 
ruom. 

The  human  body  is  so  constituted,  that  it  can  bear  almost  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  if  tht 
change  be  not  too  sudden,  and  all  parts  of  it  be  subjected  to  it  alike.  We  find  no  partleiuar  In- 
convenience fivm  respirinff  air  at  the  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  on  the  one  hand,  or  at  saro 
on  the  other ;  but  inequaliues  of  temperature,  at  the  same  time,  aifect  us  very  differently,  tatd  can 
never  be  suffered  for  a  long  time  without  danger. 

There  is  one  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  furnaces  for  warming  rooms,  that  should  not 
\*e  overlooked.  The  object  should  bo  to  force  into  the  room  a  large  quantity  of  air  heated  a  Hsw 
degrees  above  the  temperature  required,  rather  than  a  small  quanuty  at  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  air  chamber  should  be  capacious,  and  the  passages  free.  The  air  should  always  be 
taken  flrora  out  of  doors,  and  never  from  a  ceUar.  The  air  of  a  cellar  is  often  Impure  ltselX|  and,  if 
pure,  a  cellar  that  is  at  ai  1  tight  cannot  furnish  an  adequate  suppl v.  The  whole  air  of  a  school-room 
should  be  changed  at  least  every  hour ;  if  oftener,  it  would  oe  better.  If  a  cellar  is  not  maeh 
larger  than  the  room  above  it,  this  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted  also.  The  air  of  the  cellar  may 
Ih!  sufficient  to  supply  the  combustion  of  the  ftiel ;  this  is  all  it  ahould  do— and  for  this  purpose  It 
U  better  than  air  fh)m  out  of  doors,  as  the  coldness  of  this  checks  the  heat,  and  diminishes  the 
temperature  of  the  fire,  and  its  power  of  heating  the  ftimace. 

In  givinff  my  views  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  so  desultory  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  that  I 
can  say  on  the  other  queries  proposed  to  me.  At  any  rate,  my  letter  is  already  of  an  unreason- 
able length,  and  I  must  come  to  a  close.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  arduous  duties  of 
your  present  station,  I  remain  truly  and  affectionately  youn^ 

S.  B.  WooowAxn. 

(B.) 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Bxnjixix  Bulliman,  Pro/estor  ofCkemiatry  in  YaU  College^  in  reptp 
to  an  in^iry  nmilar  to  the  sxcoko  proposed  to  Dr.  Woodward. — Seep^ftOS^ 

Of  our  atmosphere,  only  one  fifth  part,  by  volume,  is  fitted  to  sustain  life.  That  portion  is 
oxygen  gas;  the  remaining  four-fifths  being  azote  or  nitrogen  gaa,  which,  when  breathed  alone, 
kills  by  suffocation.  The  withdrawing  of  the  oxygen  gas,  by  respiration  or  otherwise,  destroys 
the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  sustain  life,  and  this  alone  fnrnishes  a  decisive  reason,  why  fk^ah 
air  must  be  constantly  supplied,  in  order  to  support  animal  life.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  con- 
tact of  the  air  with  the  luogw,  generates  in  the  human  subject  A'om  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  oar- 
bonic  acid  gas — the  same  gas  that  often  desth>ys  the  lives  of  people  who  descend,  incautionsly.  Into 
wellfv,  or  who  remain  in  close  rooms,  with  a  charcoal  fire  not  under  a  fine.  This  gas— 4he  carbonic 
acid— kills,  it  is  true,  by  suffocation,  as  azote  does,  and  as  water  acts  in  drowning.  But  this  is  not 
alL  It  acts  positively.,  with  a  peculiar  and  malignant  energy,  upon  the  vital  powers,  which,  even 
when  life  is  not  instantly  destroyed,  it  prostrates  or  iwralyzes,  probably  through  the  nervous 
system. 

I  find  by  numerous  trials  made  with  my  own  lungs,  that  a  confined  portion  of  air, — sufildent, 
however,  to  fill  the  lungs  perfectly  with  a  fUll  inspiration, — is  so  contaminated  by  a  single  contact, 
that  a  candle  will  scarcely  bum  in  it  at  all ;  and,  after  three  contacts,  the  candle  will  then  go  out, 
uD(l  an  animal  would  die  in  it  as  quickly  as  if  immersed  in  azote,  or  even  in  water. 

it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  constant  renewal  of  the  air  is  indispensable  to  safety  as  regards 
life,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  breathe,  again  and  again,  the  same  portions  of  air,  withoat 
manifest  injury  to  health,  and,  it  may  be,  danger  to  life. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  air  of  apartments,  and  especially  of  those  occupied  by  many  persons 
at  once,  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  free  ventilation ;  and,  when  blown  fh>m  the  lunga,  the  same 
air  ought  not  to  be  again  inhaled,  until  it  has  been  purified  from  the  carbonic  acid  gaa,  and  its  due 
proportion  of  oxygen  gas  restored.  This  is  effected  by  the  upper  surfboe  of  Uie  green  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants,  when  acted  upon  by  the  direct  solar  raya.  The  carbonic  add  gas  is  then  decom- 
posed, the  carbon  is  absorbed  to  sn^aln,  in  part,  the  life  of  the  plant,  by  alfordiiig  it  one  element 
of  its  food,  while  the  oxygen  gaa  is  liberated  and  restored  to  the  a\mo«^u«TC>. 
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(C) 


Mxiraei  of  a  LetUrfrom  Di.  Samukl  O.  IIowb,  Director  oftif  Inttituiion  for  the  JSdueatton 

oftkt  Blind,  in  Pearl  Street,  Boeton.—See  p.  S90. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  ozittence  of  blindAesa,  In  the  hnman  race,  like  every  other  phyai 
cal  infirmity,  la  the  conaeqnence  of  departure  fh>m  the  natural  lawa  of  Ood ;  that  the  proportton  of 
blind  peraona  in  every  community  ia  dependant  upon  the  comparative  degree  of  violation  of  the 
natural  lawa;  andUiat  acientiflo  obaervation  can  in  almost  every  caae  point  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  violation. 

Imperfect  viaion,  partial  and  total  blindneaa,  are  more  common  among  men  than  animals,  and 
in  dviliKed  than  in  aavage  or  barbarous  nationa.  It  aecma  to  be  well  aacertalned,  that  blindneaa  is 
more  common  aa  we  approach  the  equator;  and  that  on  the  same  parallel  it  ia  more  firequent  in 
dry  sandy  aoila,  than  in  numid  onea. 

It  ia  auppoaed  by  aome,  that  in  very  high  latitudes  blindness  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  tem- 
perate lonea.  on  account  of  the  atrong  refleraon  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  snow ;  but  besides  that  we 
nave  no  atatistical  returns  to  confirm  this  opinion,  there  are  other  causes  which  make  it  doubtfUl ; 
the  solar  raya  are  much  less  powerful,  the  dava  are  short,  and  the  tendency  to  local  or  general  in- 
flammationa  and  congeations  of  blood,  is  much  less  in  cold  than  in  warm  dimatea.  Without,  how- 
ever, dwelling  upon  general  rules,  I  will  come  at  once  to  causes  operating  in  our  own  climate. 

Any  one  who  haa  reflected  that  man  was  created  with  a  perfect  phyaical  orgonixotion — that  his 
eye,  the  noblest  organ  of  sense,  was  fitted  to  reach  to  a  distant  atar,  or  to  examine  the  textora  of 
the  goasamer'a  wel\  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  Uiat  every  tenth  man  he  meets  is  either  near-sighted, 
or  fw-si^ted,  or  weak-eyed,  or  haa  some  affection  or  other  of  the  vision^.  Now,  the  frequency  of 
this  departure  from  the  natural  state  of  the  vision,  is  not  a  fortuitous  drcqpistanoe ;  if  there  went 
but  a  single  case,  it  must  be  rcferrible  to  a  particular  cause;  and,  a  fortiori,  when  it  prevails  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  in  every  generation.  Let  us  consider  the  greatest  derangement 
Of  vision— blindness:  there  are  very  few  cases,  where  the  eye  is  totally  insensible  to  light;  let  us 
can  every  person  blind,  whose  organ  of  vision  is  so  permanently  deranged,  that  he  dumot  dlatln- 
guish  the  nails  upon  hia  fingers ;  for  many  persons  can  see  how  many  migers  are  held  up  between 
the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  who  cannot  see  the  nails.  Of  Doraons  blind  to  this  d^^ree,  and  of  those 
totoUy  blind,  there  are  about  one  in  two  thousand  in  the  united  States.  This  calculation  Is  war- 
lanted  bv  statistical  returns,  which  are  liable  to  error,  only  in  putting  down  too  few. 

Of  these  six  thousand  five  hundred  persona,  but  very  few  lose  their  vision  by  wounds,  inlnriea, 
or  acute  inflammation ;  the  great  m^ori^  are  blind  in  consequence  of  violation  of  the  natural  lawa, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  parents;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  indisputable,  that  almost  every  case  of 
congenital  blindness,  Is  the  penalty  paid  by  the  sufferer  for  the  fliultof  the  parent  or  progenitor. 
The  number  of  cases  of  hcnnlitary  blindness,  and  of  hereditary  tendency  to  diseases  of  ue  eye. 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  have  established  this  l>eyond  all  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

I  have  known  many  cases,  where  a  parent,  with  defective  vision,  has  had  half  hia  childn>n 
blind;  and  one  case,  where  both  parents  had  defective  vision,  and  all  their  children, «even  in  num- 
ber, were  blind. 

There  arc,  then,  causes  at  work  in  our  own  community,  which  destroy  the  vision  of  one  two- 
thousandth  part  of  our  population,  and  impair  the  vision  of  a  much  greater  part;  and  although 
each  Individual  thinks  himself  secure,  and  attributes  the  blindness,  or  defective  vision  of  his  neigh- 
bor,  to  some  accidental  or  peculiar  circumstance,  from  which  he  himself  enjoys  immunity,  yet  the 
couee  will  ccrtoinlv  have  its  ^eet ;  the  vioUtlon  of  the  natural  lawa  must  have  their  penalty  and 
their  victim— as  a  ball  shot  into  a  dense  crowd,  must  hit  somebody.  It  is  incumbent,  then,  upon 
each  one.  in  his  individual  capad^,  to  avoid  the  remote  and  predisposing,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
causes  of  impoirGd  vision ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  have  on  influence  upon  the  condition 
and  regulations  of  society,  to  use  that  influence  for  the  same  end. 

It  would  lead  to  tedious  details,  to  consider  the  various  modes  in  which  each  individual  or 
each  parent  should  guard  anlnst  the  impairment  of  vision ;  but  there  are  some  obvious  dangers  to 
which  children  are  exposed  in  schools,  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  words. 

You  will  often  see  a  doss  of  children  reading  or  writing  with  the  sun  shining  on  their  books, 
or  writing  in  a  dork  afternoon  with  their  backs  to  the  window,  and  tiieir  bodies  obstructing  its 
little  light ;  and  if  you  tell  the  master  he  is  perilling  the  eyesight  of  his  schokva,  he  thinks  he  giv<'A 
you  a  complete  discomfiture,  bv  saying,  that  he  has  kept  school  so  for  ten  years,  and  never  knew 
a  boy  to  become  blind;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  cause  of  evil,  and  so  surely  as  it  exists  it  will  bo  fol- 
lowed by  its  effect. 

A  bov  reading  by  twilight,  or  by  the  bUze  of  a  fire,  or  by  moonlight  even,  will  tell  you  he  doea 
not  feel  the  effects ;  nevertheless,  they  follow  as  dosely  as  the  shadow  upon  the  sub6tan<*!e ;  and  111  ten 
years  afterwards,  you  see  the  boy  selecting  glasses  ut  an  optician^s,  and  ask  him  what  caused  his 
imperfect  vision,  he  will  tell  yon  that  there  waa  no  partieular  cause ;  that  Is,  the  amount  of  evil 
done  at  any  particular  time,  was  not  perceptible— as  a  toper,  whose  system  is  tottering  to  rulu, 
sannot  believe  that  any  particular  glass  of  brandy  ever  did  nim  any  honn. 

We  ahould  never  read  but  in  the  erect  posture;  we  should  never  read  when  the  arterial  sys- 
tem is  in  a  state  of  high  action ;  we  should  never  read  with  too  much  or  too  little  light ;  we  ahould 
never  read  with  a  daxzling  light  of  the  sun,  or  fire,  striking  un  our  fsce. 

Schoolrooms  should  oe  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be  admitted 
in  the  right  direction— not  dazzling  the  eye,  but  striking  upon  the  books ;  there  should  be  fkdll- 
ties  for  admitting  the  light  ftilly  in  dark  weather,  and  for  excluding  it  partly  when  the  sun  shines 
brilllantlv.  o     *—   ^ 

I  believe  an  attention  to  the  physiology  and  laws  of  vision,  by  parents  and  instnictorai  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  children,  and  diminiah  the  number  of  opticians;  for  as  surely  aa  a  stone 
thrown  up  will  come  down,  so  surclv  does  exposure  to  causes  of  evil,  bring  the  evil,  at  some  tlDM. 
ia  /tame  way,  upon  somebody.    Truly  yours, 

Samub.  O.  Howl 
ffcMAca^MAMM,  S99,  ^fCfffory  of  tk%  Bo«rd  of  Ed«cati<m. 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

Gentlemen  : — 

The  Board  of  Education  hereby  submit  their 
Seveuth  Annual  Report 

The  account  of  their  ''official  doings"  since  the  last  report 
needs  to  occupy  your  attention  for  only  a  brief  space.  By  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1862,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Board,  at 
its  then  next  session,  to  select  some  suitable  book  or  books,  to  be 
used  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State  as  text-books  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  Vermont.  In  obedience  to  that  law,  the 
Board,  at  its  session  at  Middlebury  on  the  18th  of  February,  1863, 
selected  provisionally  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  then  in 
manuscnpt,  which,  when  perfected  in  accordance  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board,  will,  it  is  believed,  well  answer  the  purpose 
of  such  text-book. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  the  Board  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press their  great  gratification  that  the  Legislature  has  made  pro- 
vision for  special  instruction  in  the  geography  and  history  of  our 
own  State.  The  almost  total  wane  of  such  instruction  hitherto, 
has  left  the  children  of  the  State  destitute  of  a  species  of  know- 
ledge, not  only  important  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  indispen- 
sable to  the  right  performance  of  their  future  duties  as  citizens  of 
Vermont.  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  selected  text- 
book shall  be  ready  for  use  it  will  be  introduced  as  extenaivelj 
and  used  as  generally  as  the  spelling-book,  the  arithmetic,  or  any 
cAer  texMM)ok  in  the  ciomc^ts  of  knowiedgo. 
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For  a  detailed  accoont  of  "the  state  and  condition  of  the 
schools,"  reference  is  made  to  the  fall  Report  of  the  Secretary 
herewith  submitted.  It  presents  cheering  eyidence  that  our  com-  ^ 
mon  school  system  is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  increasing  in 
efficiency,  and  proving  itself  competent  to  accomplish  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  a  system.  The  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  system  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Board  have  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  energy 
and  discretion  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
responsible  position. 

Early  in  the  existence  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed ^'  to  take  particular  pains  to  effect  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  our  common  schools." 
In  compliance  with  these  instructions  he  has  recently  prepared  a 
complete  digest  of  the  statutes  now  in  force,  and  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  construing  these  statutes,  which,  with  a  copi- 
ous index  and  numerous  practical  forms,  are  appended  to  his  Re- 
port. The  conscientious  fidelity  and  painstaking  with  which  this 
has  been  done  give  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  and 
the  Board  cannot  but  regard  it  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  l^s- 
lators,  superintendents,  district  officers,  and  all  others  who  have 
occasion  to  know  precisely  what  is  the  law  in  regard  to  common 
schools. 

The  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  ''  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  such  alterations,  reviaions,  or 
amendments  of  existing  laws  relating  to  common  schools  as  in 
their  judgment  are  demanded  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  a  sys- 
tem of  general  education  in  the  State."  Under  this  requirement 
the  Board  feel  constrained  to  call  the  attentioti  of  the  Legislature 
to  a  serious  defect  in  the  law;  a  defect  so  serious,  iudeed,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  an  omission  to  repair  it  will  leave  the 
law  in  a  state  of  comparative  wothlessness.  This  defect  did  not 
exist  in  tlie  law  as  originally  enacted,  but  was  occasioned  by  the 
general  revision  of  the  statutes  last  year.  Its  ir\juriou8  conse- 
quences have,  therefore,  as  yet  made  themselves  apparent  only  to 
a  limited  degree,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  timely  restoration 
of  the  law  to  its  former  state  will  prevent  the  mischief  that  must 
Otherwise  ensue. 

The  law  as  originally  enacted,  and  remaining  in  full  force  till 
August  1st,  1863,  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  hold 


one  or  more  Teachers'  Institutes  anoHally  in  each  County,  author- 
ized him  to  employ  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  to  give 
them  eflBciencyand  interest,  and  appropriated  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars  a  year  to  each  County  to  defray  the  expenses.  In  the 
general  revision  of  the  statutes,  the  clauses  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  assistants  and  making  the  needful  appropriation  were 
omitted.  The  practical  effect  of  this  withholding  the  appropria- 
tion can  only  be  to  deprive  the  Institutes  of  so  much  ''  efficienoy 
and  interest"  as  can  be  given  to  them  by  a  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  sum  appropriated.  While  this  would  leave  the  Institutes 
in  existence  and  capable  of  rendering  some  valuable  aid  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  it  would  so  greatly  diminish 
their  usefulness  as  to  render  it  a  serious  question  whether  their 
absolute  discontinuance  might  not  be  advisable.  In  view  of  such 
an  injurious  contingency  the  Board  earnestly  recommend  the  res- 
toration of  the  law  to  its  original  state. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies,  and  even  demands,  a 
somewhat  full  exposition  of  the  benefits  rendered  by  Teachers* 
Institutes  to  the  cause  of  education.  Teachers'  Institutes  are 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  persons  whose  large  experience  in  teaching  and  thor- 
ough familiarity  both  with  the  science  and  the  art  of  instructing 
qualify  them  to  give  reliable  information  and  advice  concerning 
that  subject.  They  are  attended  by  persons  who  are  engaged  or 
expect  to  be  engaged  as  common'  school  teachers.  Their  objects 
are  to  give  correct  views  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  to  impart 
greater 'readiness  and  skill  in  the  prosecution  of  those  methods, 
and,  more  important  still,  to  kindle  that  generous  enthusiasm  for 
the  teacher's  work  and  hearty  devotion  to  it,  without  which  it  can 
be  no  better  than  dull,  dreary,  monotonous  task-work,  vexatious 
to  the  teacher  and  worse  than  profitless  to  the  pupils.  They  are 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Normal  school  and  the  Teachers' 
Association,  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  both,  and,  with  them, 
constituting  a  sufficient  and  well  adjusted  system  of  organization 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers.  They  secure  for  teachers  the 
advantages  of  intercourse  and  sympathy,  and  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity for  a  comparison  of  views  and  interchange  of  experi- 
ences. 

This  statement  of  the  objects  which  Teachers*  Institutes  seek  to 
accomplish  furnishes  most  cogent  reasons  why  they  should  be 
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maintained  and  their  capacity  for  usefulness  increased  to  the 
utmost.  Good  teachers  are  indispensable  to  good  schools.  But 
good  teachers  are  not  a  spontaneous  production  of  nature,  except 
in  her  most  genial  moods  and  at  rare  intervals.  In  the  great 
miyority  of  cases  they  are  the  result  of  experience  and  cultivation. 
They  become  skillful  in  their  profession  by  dint  of  long  practice, 
and  after  many  failures  or  partial  successes.  In  no  particular 
are  the  deficiencies  of  teachers  as  a  class  more  obvious,  or  the 
consequences  of  deficiency  more  deplorable,  than  in  the  practical 
art  of  teaching.  Many  a  one,  thoroughly  taught  in  the  branches 
of  a  common  school  education,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  most 
rigid  examination  by  the  Superintendent,  utterly  fails  in  the 
school  room  for  lack  of  practical  skill  in  teaching  and  governing. 
He  has  never  been  taught  how  to  teach,  and  this  important  part 
of  \\\s  profession  he  has  yet  to  learn,  and  to  learn  at  the  expense 
of  his  employers.  In  this  emergency  the  Teachers*  Institute  comes 
to  his  aid  and  theirs.  It  puts  at  his  disposal  the  experience  of 
those  older  in  the  profession  than  himself,  it  sheds  light  upon  the 
untried  path  in  which  he  is  walking,  enabling  him  to  see  the  way 
of  safety  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous  courses  in  which  others  have 
suffered  injury.  Such  an  agency  as  this  surely  deserves  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  with  despite  and  rejection. 

The  history  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  our  own  State  and  elsewhere 
fully  justifies  what  has  been  said  of  their  value.  They  were  not  anew 
thing  whori  first  established  in  Vermont.  For  many  years  previous 
they  had  been  in  existence  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where 
they  had  received  liberal  pecuniary  assistance  from  Legislatures, 
and  a  hearty  moral  support  from  the  people,  and  had  rendered 
important  aid  to  thousands  of  teachers.  The  observation  of  their 
good  results  in  these  States  led  to  the  introduction  of  them  into 
this  State.  Here  their  usefulness  has  been  similar  in  kind,  if  not 
equal  in  degree.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  teaoh- 
ers,  superintendents,  and  others  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  they 
have  I>ecn  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  the  improvement 
of  teachers  and  in  the  general  advancement  of  common  schools. 
If  they  have  been  less  extensively  useful  here  than  elsewhere,  it 
must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  very  small  expenditures  by  wbidi 
they  have  been  sustained.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  expends 
more  money  upon  a  single  Institute  continuing  in  session  five  days, 
than  the  State  of  Vermont  has  ever  expended  upon  fourteen  In- 
stitates  continuing  in  session  seven  weeks.     But  notwitlistanding 
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the  smallness  of  the  expense  oar  Institutes  have  gained  great 
favor  with  the  public,  have  secured  a  high  appreciation  from 
teachers,  and  have  conferred  priceless  benefits  upon  the  cause  of 
education. 

The  views  now  advanced  are  those  which  are  entertained  by 
the  most  experienced  educators  and  friends  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  country ;  ana  the  Board  take  occasion  here  to  cite 
a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  eminent  men  in  other  States. 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  labored  longer  and 
had  larger  experience  in  eflForte  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular 
education  than  any  other  living  American,  gives  the  following 
most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  Teachers*  Institutes : 

"  The  Teachers*  Institute  so  appointed,  organized  and  conducted, 
'*  as  to  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the 
"  co-operation  and  attendance  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  by 
"  the  almost  utiiversal  practice  of  welcoming  Teachers  to  the  hospi- 
"  talities  of  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to 
"  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions  all  topics  of  general  interest, 
*'  has  proved  an  educational  revival  agency  of  the  most  extensive, 
*'  permanent  and  unobjectionable  character. 

•'During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observation  of 
**  schools,  school  systems,  and  (educational  agencies,  in  different  States 
'•  and  countries,  I  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universally 
''applicable  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both 
**  professional  and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  edu- 
**  cation,  as  a  well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute. 
"  A  single  educational  lecture  or  address,  or  a  convention  in  which 
'•a  number  of  addresses  are  delivered,  may  occasionally  move  a 
^*  sluggish  community  into  sudden  and  vigorous  action,  but  gener- 
"  ally  It  is  only  after  years  of  eifort,  by  a  few  individuals,  against  all 
'*  sorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school  house  is  built,  a  proper  clas- 
"sification  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  employed 
**  and  adequately  paid,  in  schools  of  diffi^reut  grades.  But  I  cannot 
•*'  recall  a  town  where  I  ever  held  a  well  conducted  Institute,  where 
**  the  teachers  were  distributed  through  all  the  principal  families,  and  ^ 
**  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  public  addresses^and  discussions  on 
**  topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
"  school  system,  and  the  classification,  instraction,  and  discipline  of 
**  public  schools,  where  the  work  of  educational  improvement  did  not 
"  at  once  bcKin,  and  begin  too  where  all  improvement  in  the  educa- 
"  tion  ,of  diudren  must  begin,  in  the  heads  and  hrarts  of  parents,  in 
'•  the  entbosiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill, of  tcachers> 
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"  and  Ib  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  offioers  aad 
"  the  public  generally. 

**  Permanent  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and 
"  advancement  of  their  profession;  have  accomplished  much  good^ 
"  and  may  be  made  still  more  widely  beneficial,  and  should  receive 
"  the  aid  and  countenance,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  the  legisla- 
''  ture  and  the  people.  But  a  well  arranged  and  judiciously  conduo- 
"  ted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  a  single  year,  without  wasting 
**  time  in  forming  and  amending  constitutions,  or  election  of  ofiScers, 
"  and  discussing  questions  of  order,  or  places  of  meeting,  and  avoidr 
''  ing  all  occasions  of  jealousy  on  charges  of  exclusiveness,  reach  a 
"  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
**  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  method  of  teach- 
'*  mg  and  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  are  obsolete 
**  and  defective,  and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  arc 
*'  new  and  valuable,  awaken  more  professional  spirit,  and  form  and 
*•  strengthen  more  bonds  of  connection  between  the  older  and  young- 
*'  er  teachers,  than  all  the  State,  County  and  Town  associations,  acV 
"  ing  together,  with  meetings  extending  over  only  one  or  two  days, 
"  can  do  in  many  years. 

"  A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  ur  Institution  for  the  special 
**  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
**  the  State,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  is  unquestion- 
"  ably  the  most  direct  and  efficient  instrumentality  for  thoroughly 
"  educating  and  training  youn^  men,  and  young  women,  for  the  work 
"of  teaching;  and  if  in  its  practical  operations,  the  stafl'  of  profes* 
"sors  could  be*  so  numerous,  and  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  re- 
"  quired,  as  to  conduct  the  County  Institute,  examine  in  connection* 
**  with  a  County  school  officer,  all  candidates  for  teaching,  and  with 
"  your  Board,  all  Normal  classes  participating  in  the  funds  which 
"you  administer — such  »  Normal  school,  organized  in  connection 
"  with  other  parts  of  the  school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
"professional  improvement  of  teachers;  would  be  an  unmixed  bless- 
"  mg  to  the  State,  and  improve  at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quali- 
"  ty  and  quantity  of  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools. 

"But  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  and  wide  spread 
''financial  embarrassment,  such  a  Normal  school  cannot  be  looked 
•'for;  and  even  if  it  could  be  established  at  once,  the  Teachers' 
"Institute,  under  your  general  direction,  and  the  educational  lec- 
'•  ture,  in  coimection  with  the  operations  of  the  Superintendent  or 
*•  public  instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  appre- 
"  ciation  of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
"  time,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  the  Colleges,  Acade- 
"  mies  and  High  Schools,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  letter  quadi- 
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"  ficatioo  of  such  teachers  as  the  districts  will  employ  for  the  present 
"  to  teach  their  schools,  than  even  such  an  institution,  unless  under 
**  the  favorable  conditions  above  supposed.  The  men  employed  to 
"  conduct  Institutes  and  examine  Normal  classes,  must  be  men  of 
"  Normal  training  and  capable  of  giving  Normal  Instruction;  and  if 
"  such  men  can  be  employed,  they  will  constitute,  if  not  a  Normal 
**  school,  an  itinerating  Normal  agency,  which  will,  every  year,  be 
"felt  directly  In  every  county,  and  indirectly,  through  the  teachers,- 
**  OB  a  majority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the  State." 

Hon.  (}eorge  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  sound  practi- 
cal judgment  and  sturdy  common  sense  were  almost  unerring,  ad- 
dressed the  Legislature  of  that  State  upon  the  subject  of  Teachers^ 
Institutes  as  follows : 

*'  Within  the  last  few  months,  a  new  element  has  been  intro- 
<<  duced,  calculated  to  awaken  a  new  interest  among  instructors  of 
<<  youth.  I  allude  to  Teachers'  Institutes.  At  these  meetings, 
''those  persons  who  are,  or  who  expect  to  be  teachers,  assemble 
"  together  and  spend  their  time  in  taking  lessons  and  hearing  lee- 
"  tures  from  experienced  and  accomplished  masters,  on  those  sub- 
**  jeets  which  are  connected  with  school  teaching.  These  meet- 
^  ings  have  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New 
'^  York,  and  have  been  attended  with  signal  success.  For  the 
<<  purpose  of  making  the  experiment  here,  a  distinguished  and 
<<  patriotic  citizen  of  Boston,  who  a  few  years  since  gave  $10,000 
^  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  Normal  Schools,  with  the  same 
<'  spirit  of  liberality,  offered  $1000,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
<'the  experiment.  Under  the  direction  and  personal  superin- 
"  tendence  of  the  enlightened  and  persevering  Secretary  of  the 
*^  Board  of  Education,  four  Institutes  were  assembled  in  different 
''sections  of  the  commonwealth.  In  every  instance,  the  result 
"  was  most  satisfactory  and  auspicious. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  exercises  and  proceed* 
"  ings  of  one  of  these  interesting  assemblages.  The  lessons  and 
"  lectures  of  those  who  conducted  the  Institute  were  in  the  high- 
"  est  degree  interesting.  The  punctuality,  attention,  improvement^ 
"  and  entire  devotion  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  came 
"  together,  on  the  part  of  the  members,  were  worthy  of  all  praise* 
"  I  hope  before  another  year,  some  plan  may  be  matured,  by  which 
"  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  may  be  able  to  participate  in  these 
"  institutions.  May  not  some  l^slative  aid  and  encouragement 
"  be  given  to  a  measure  which  looks  entirely  to  the  increased 


''  qaalificatioDS  of  teachers  and  the  improvement  of  the  common 
"schools?  I  commend  this  great  subject,  which  involves  tiie 
"  character  and  destiny  of  the  commonwealth,  in  all  its  branches, 
<<  and  with  all  its  interests  to  your  wise  deliberations." 

This  recommendation  of  Gov.  Briggs  met  with  such  a  cordial 
response  from  the  Legislature,  that  a  law  appropriating  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Teachers* 
Institutes,  passed  the  house  of  Representatives  with  only  five  dis- 
senting votes,  and  the  Senate  without  a  division.  The  system  thus 
established  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and  within  the  last 
seventeen  years  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  expended  nearly 
forty-four  thousand  dollars  in  the  support  of  Institutes,  to  the 
groat  advancement  of  teachers  and  the  marked  improvement  of 
common  schools.  They  are  now  regarded  in  that  State  aa  a  per- 
manent agency  in  the  common  school  system.  Every  attempt  to 
discontinue  them  or  to  impair  their  agency  is  received  with 
marked  disfavor,  both  by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  people.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  statesmen  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing Presidents  of  nearly  all  the  colleges,  have  borne  witness  to 
their  value.  Of  the  numerous  testimonials  so  given,  a  few  only 
can  be  quoted.  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  now  President  of 
Brown  University,  says : — 

"  The  success  and  eflBciency  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  show 
"  that  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  an  instrument  of  greater 
"  power  than  was  supposed  when  provision  for  their  establishment 
"  was  first  made.  If  a  public  measure  deserves  increased  sup- 
"  port  when  its  utility  is  demonstrated  by  accomplishing  more  than 
''was  expected,  and  by  revealing,  in  the  course  of  its  action, 
"  greater  facilities  for  usefulness,  with  a  little  expansion  of  the 
''  8ystem,  then  the  history  of  these  Institutes  has  shown,  that  of  all 
''  the  modes  of  action  that  have  been  devised  for  advancing  the 
"  actual  education  of  the  people,  none  are  superior  to  this.  The 
''opinion  once  generally  entertained  that  these  will  be  needed 
"  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  till  the  operation  of  the  Normal 
"  Schools  shall  be  more  generally  felt,  must  be  abandoned.  Tkey 
"  are  as  mach  resorted  to  by  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
"teachers,  as  by  any  other  class,  and  are  as  beneficial  to 
"them  as  any  others.  Though  their  attendance  may  not  ba 
"absolntely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  daties  wilii 
"  Boooess,  it  does  increase  the  measnre  of  their  snocees  aa  mndi 
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''as  it  does  that  of  any  other  class.  If  persons  of  good  intellect 
^  and  of  commanding  inflaence  can  be  stimulated  and  gaidod  so 
^'  as  to  become  more  zealous  and  efficient,  if  the  best  among  the 
<<  great  body  of  teachers  can  be  induced  to  make  rapid  strides 
"  towards  that  eminence  to  which  they  ought  always  to  aspire, 
^  the  value  of  that  progress  in  them  is  not  only  as  great  as  it 
"  would  be  in  others  of  a  lower  order  of  mind,  but  it  is  even 
"  greater,  because  it  carries  with  it  tiie  latter  as  a  natural  conse- 
"  quence.  It  would  be  but  of  little  use  to  work  upon  the  weaker 
^  intellects  and  upon  the  more  ignorant  mind,  if  there  were  to  be 
"  a  stagnation  in  those  who  give  the  profession  its  character.  But 
''  if  a  high  state  of  mental  activity  can  bo  kept  up  in  the  whole 
"body,  elevating  those  who  are  low  in  their  attainments,  and 
"  carrying  still  higher  those  who  arc  already  highest,  then  a  work 
"  is  accomplished  whose  influence  will  be  universally  felt  by  the 
"  thousands  who  are  receiving  their  training  under  this  great  com- 
"pany  of  teachers.^' 

Hon.  H.  K.  Oliver,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  says : — ^^Of  the  practical  utility  of  these  Institutes,  no 
candid  mind,  properly  acquainted  with  their  workings  and  results, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt."  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  says : — "The 
yalne  of  the  Institutes  is  well  established  by  experience."  Hon. 
Joseph  White  says : — "  A  well  conducted  Institute  is  adapted  to 
suggest  to  teachars  their  deficiences,  to  awaken  mental  activity, 
to  extend  a  professional  spirit  and  kindle  a  generous  emulation, 
as  well  as  to  solve  difficulties  and  discuss  methods  and  improve- 
ments. Now  this  is  the  kind  of  influence  specially  needed,  infla- 
ence as  well  as  instruction,  that  mental  stimulus  which  springs 
from  social  influence  and  sympathy,  from  a  unity  or  rather  a  com- 
manity  of  purpose,  quickening  and  energizing  the  mind  in  the 
ase  of  all  available  moans  of  self  improvement  and  professional 
coltore.  The  pleasure  and  profit  of  acquaintance,  the  forming  or 
strengthening  of  the  ties  that  would  bind  all  grades  of  teachers 
— 4he  young  and  the  experienced  in  closer  fellowship,  are  among 
the  incidental  but  not  important  results  of  these  gatherings."  In 
another  connection  the  same  gentleman  says: — "But  there  is  an 
inierior  and  more  vital  aspect,  that  which  relates  to  the  formation 
ftB4  progress  of  that  public  opinion,  which  vitalizes  and  gives  di- 
rection to.  all  organization  and  movement,  which  has  demanded 
maret  ^coquapdioos  school  houses,  better  illustrative  apparatus,  im- 
proved text  books,  gradation  in  the  schools ;  and  a  far  more  strict 
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Md  disoriminatiDg  sapenrision  of  them,  which  had  called  for  high- 
er qualifications  od  the  part  of  teachers,  and  has  inspired  them 
with  a  generous  professional  enthusiasm ;  which  has  led  our  youth 
to  prize  more  highly  and  improve  more  assidudusly  their  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  has  taught  our  people  to  submit  with  alacrity 
to  the  increased  taxation  which  the  enlarged  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic school  require,  rather  as  a  blessing  than  as  a  burden,  from  the 
fUl  conviction  that  whatever  sums  are  thus  raised  and  honestly 
and  judiciously  expended,  are  a  direct  contribution  to  a  higher 
public  morality,  to  an  enlarged  skill  and  power  of  production,  and 
to  the  general  thrift  and  prosperity." 

Quotations  of  a  similar  character  from  equally  respectable 
sources  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount 
Enough,  however,  have  been  cited  to  show  conclusively  that  where 
Teachers*  Institutes  have  been  most  efficiently  maintained  they 
have  commended  themselves  to  the  entire  approbation  of  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their  value  as  an  agency  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  and  of  schools.  In  what  estimation 
they  are  held  by  the  people  of  Vermont  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
tracts from  superintendents*  reports  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  With  hardly  a  dissenting  voice  they  testi- 
fy that  the  Institutes  are  highly  prized  by  teachers  and  popular 
with  the  people.  The  cordiality  with  which  they  have  every  where 
been  received,  the  liberal  hospitality  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  members,  and  the  urgency  with  which  they  have  been  invited 
again  and  again  to  meet  in  the  same  town  where  sessions  have 
already  been  held,  bears  witness  that  the  people  heartily  approve 
them  and  desire  their  continuance.  The  eager  interest  with  which 
they  have  been  attended  by  great  numbers  of  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  notwithstanding  the  general  absorption  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  in  the  pending  national  struggle,  shows  that 
the  need  of  them  is  increasingly  felt  and  their  usefulness  highly 
appreciated.  In  fact,  the  need  of  them  has  been  rendered  not  only 
more  evident  but  more  decided  and  imperative  by  the  war.  A 
multitude  of  teachers,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  of  the  more 
experienced  members  of  the  profession,  have  left  the  service  of  the 
country  in  the  school  house  to  serve  it  on  the  battle-field.  Many 
•  of  them  have  already  sacrificed  their  lives  and  others  must  need 
do  so.  Their  places  as  teachers  are  occupied,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  by  the  younger  and  less  mature,  and  by  those  who  are  en- 
tirely new  and  inexperienced  in  the  business  of  teaching.    It  is 
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almost  ineyitable  that  the  standard  of  instruction  will  be  lowered, 
the  usefulness  of  our  common  schools  greatly  diminished,  and 
much  that  has  already  been  done  for  their  improvement  lost,  un- 
less efficient  measures  are  adopted  to  educate  the  new  corps  of 
teachers  up  to  the  point  which  has  been  attained  by  their  prede- 
cessors. In  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  no  measures  so  efficient^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  economical,  can  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose as  well  conducted  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  good  policy  re- 
quires that  their  ^'efficiency  and  interest"  be  increased  by  larger 
appropriations  judiciously  expended,  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  small  appropriation  hitherto  granted. 

Commending  this  topic  in  particular,  and  the  interests  of  com- 
mon school  education  in  general,  to  your  wise  and  friendly  con- 
sideration, 

We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  HOLBROOK,  ex  officio^ 
PAUL  DILLINGHAM, 
TIMOTHY  P.  REDFIELD, 
HILAND  HALL, 
PLINY  H.  WHITE, 


Board 

J^        of 
Education. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.       ) 
FmtsrABT'H  Omat,  (^xprxMBni,  A.  D.,  1M3.  / 

By  the  law  organizing  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall 

"  Prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first  day 
**  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  oflficia!  doings  for  the  pre- 
"  ceding  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
"  in  the  State;  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys  therein,  and 
"  Buch  suggestions  for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  in- 
"  struction,  together  with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  sys- 
"  tems  of  school  instruction  in  other  States  and  Countries,  as  he  shall 
**  deem  proper." 

To  the  Honorable  Vermont  Board  of  Education : 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  law,  I  now  present  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  this  department. 

OFFICIAL  DOINGS. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  their  last  session,  in  making  a 
general  revision  of  the  Statutes,  effected  various  changes  in  the 
laws  in  regard  to  common  schools.  Wliile  some  of  the  alterations 
are  of  great  importance,  there  are  many  changes  in  regard  to  minor 
points;  but  an  early  knowledge  of  them  all  is  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  and  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  school 
officials. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  of  necessity,  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Revised  Statutes,  could  be  effected  but  a  short  time 
l»efore  the  time  appointed  for  them  to  take  effect,  and  that,  however 
j^eneral  the  distribution  might  be,  it  would  require  much  time  to  in- 
form all  interested  in  our  schools  of  the  many  changew  in  the  school 
law,  I  deemed  it  best  to  insert  the  revised  school  law  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  present  year. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance,  on  the  |)art  of  the  pt*(^j)le  with  the 
State  school  system  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  its  power  for  good  when  thoroughly  understood  and  faithfully 
carried  out.  And  it  is  patent  to  observation  that  a  lack  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  school  laws  is  the  cause  of  that  general  want  of 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  communities,  and  of  that  laxness  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duty,  which,  aggravated  by  the  ill  judged  in- 
dulgence it  has  received,  has  derogated  largely  from  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 
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Adaated  by  all  these  conBideriationB  then,  I  have  thought  that  I 
could  do  no  better  work  than  to  make  a  knowledge  of  our  school 
laws  accesBible  to  all.  I  have  therefore  embodied  in  the  present  re- 
port the  School  Law  as  revised,  an  abstract  of  thf  de^isuMW  of  our 
Supreme  Court  upon  questions  arising  out  of  the  school  law,  and  a 
complete  set  of  school  forms,  adapted  to  the  revised  school  law,  each 
with  a  very  full  and  complete  index. 

This  work,  which  I  deemed  necessary  and  expedient,  has  occupied 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  it  will  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  Beport ; 
but  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  thus,  both  time  and  labor  are  well 
bestowed  and  will  be  appreciated. 

The  regular  duties  prescribed  by  law,  in  regard  to  the  general 
visitation  of  the  State,  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  Registers, 
and  the  collection  of  statistics,  have  all  been  performed  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 
.  In  the  general  visitation  of  the  Stite,  special  prominence  was 
given  to  the  topic  of  Graded  Schools,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board,  whenever  a  discussion  of  that  matter  was  deemed 
expedient,  and  the  selection  of  towns  for  visitation  was  made  some- 
what with  reference  thereto. 

The  audiences  gathered  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State  were  as  large 
as  usual  generally,  and  in  many  instances  the  attendance  was  unusu- 
ally full. 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  of  the  senes  of  Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  year  was  held 
in  Fairfield,  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of 
November,  1862.  The  former  Superintendent  of  Franklin  had  pre- 
viously come  to  Burlington  expressly  to  urge  the  location  of  an  In- 
stitute in  that  town,  and  obtained  a  promise  to  that  efifect*  But  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  Institute  arrived,  ihe  Superintendent  had  remov- 
ed from  town  and  no  one  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  so  that 
in  the  lack  of  any  town  official  to  co-operate  with  me,  the  Institute 
took  the  people  of  the  town  somewhat  by  surprise.  The  attendance 
here  was  not  very  large,  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  would  have  been 
with  more  complete  notice  and  co-operation. 

But  a  good  degree  of  interest  seemed  to  be  stirred  up  among  the 
people.  Rev.  Messrs.  Fay,  of  St.  Albans,  Perry,  of  Swan  ton,  and 
Buckham,  of  Fairfield,  were  constant  in  attendanc-e,  and  assisted  in 
the  Institute.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  St.  Albans  Graded  School,  and  Mr. 
Mead,  of  the  Graded  School  in  Swanton,  were  present  and  conti'ibuted 
largely  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  session  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  wholesome  influence  resulted  from  the  meeting. 

The  second  Institute  was  held  at  Westford,  in  the  County  of  Chit- 
tenden, on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November,  1862. 

The  known  intelligence  and  though tfulness  of  the  citizens  of  West- 
ford  induced  the  expectation  of  a  cordial  and  appreciating  reception, 


mud  the  expectation  was  very  fully  realised.  The  weather  was  'un- 
favorable, bat  the  attendance  from  the  beginning  was  large.  Ber. 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Pierce,  of  Westford,  and  Dann,  of  Fairfax, 
were  present  daring  the  session.  Mr.  Camp,  of  the  Burlington  High 
School,  gave  a  very  pleasant  and  unpretending  but  effective  addrMS 
on  the  practicability  of  introducing  music  into  the  public  schoolsi 
which  was  well  received  by  all.  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey  asked  the  attention 
of  the  Institute  to  the  practicability  and  importance  of  phonography, 
in  an  off-hand  and  earnest  lecture. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  teachers  and  supenutendents 
of  the  County,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  warmth  and  cordiality  with  which  all  from  abroad  were 
welcomed  by  the  citizens.  The  Institute  at  Westford  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  educational  gatherings  that  has  been  held  in  this 
County. 

The  third  Institute  was  held  at  Stowe,  in  the  County  of  Lamoille, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  11th  and  ISth  of  November,  1862.  The  at- 
tendance here  was  very  fair,  although  not  as  large  us  it  has  some-* 
times  been  in  this  County.  Rev.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Whitney,  of  Stowe, 
Bartlett  of  Morristown,  and  Bailey  of  Hydepark,  and  several  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  County  were  present. 

The  citizens  of  Stowe  have  recently  manifested  their  own  interest 
in  popular  education  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  public  Graded 
Schools,  which,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr.  Leavens,  seems  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.  They  have  erected  upon  a  desirable 
site  a  very  tasteful  and  convenient  school  house,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Graded  School,  which  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
the  Institute  was  filled  with  a  throng  of  the  friends  of  education, 
meeting  the  pupils  and  parents  m  a  social  levee. 

The  school  house  in  its  tasteful  exterior,  convenient  arrangement 
and  full  equipment,  is  a  pleasant  monument  of  the  liberality  and  wis- 
dom of  the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Stowe. 

The  session  of  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  Institutes  began  at  East 
Calais,  for  the  County  of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1862. 

The  first  day's  session  was  not  very  fully  attended,  and  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  soldier,  appointed  in  the  same 
church,  but  the  attendance  during  the  evening  of  the  first  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  day  was  very  large.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanborn,  the 
Principal  of  South  Hard  wick  Academy,  and  Superintendent  of  that 
town,  was  present  with  tliirty-five  of  his  older  pupils,  and  assisted 
very  acceptably  in  the  discussion  of  Geography.  The  topic  of  Gram- 
mar was  discussed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Corliss,  of  West  Topsham,  and  the 
sessions  were  enlivened  by  excellent  music  from  the  choir,  under  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bradish. 

The  Institute  was  quite  successful  and  seemed  to  be  very  well 
reoeired  by  many  who  never  before  had  attended  such  a  gathering. 


The  fifth  Institute  was  held  at  Glover,  in  the  Gonnty  of  Orleans^ 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  November,  1862. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Academj  Hall,  and  although  the 
weather  was  unfavorable,  rain  falling  constantly  during  the  second 
day,  the  attendance  was  very  good.  Mr.  Oorliss,  of  West  Topeham, 
discussed  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Todd,  the  Princi* 
pal  of  the  Glover  Institute,  occupied  one  evening  in  an  address  upon 
the  subject  of  Beading. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  of  Brownington,  so  well  known  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement^  gave  a  most  acceptable 
lecture  upon  the  elements  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

A  committee  of  reception  had  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
citizens,  who  faithfully  carried  out  the  hospitable  intentions  of  the  in- 
habitants in  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  from  abroad  ;  and 
to  them  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Todd,  of  Glover,  those  in 
attendance  were  much  indebted. 

The  sixth  Institute  began  its  session  at  Waterford,  in  the  County 
of  Caledonia,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  on  the  21st  day  of  No- 
vember, 1862.  The  Institute  was  located  here  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  vicinity,  and  although  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly forbidding"  and  rain  fell  almost  constantly  during  the  whole 
session,  the  attendance,  both  of  citizens  and  teachers,  was  larger 
than  could  reasonabl}'  have  been  anticipated. 

No  gathering  of  a  like  kind  had  ever  been  held  in  this  part  of  the 
County,  and  ilje  very  novelty  of  the  Institute  gave  an  additional  at- 
traction to  itH  other  claims  ;  and  the  thoughtful  and  close  attention 
of  large  audiences  completely  vindicated  the  selection  of  the  location. 

The  seventh  Institute  was  held  at  Guildhall,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  November,  1862,  in  the  town 
hall.  The  attendance  here  was  not  as  large  as  for  several  previous 
years  in  the  same  county  when  held  at  West  Concord  and  Lunen- 
burgh,  but  still  it  was  very  good. 

Mr.  Hey  wood,  the  Superintendent  of  the  town,  was  active  and  effi- 
cient in  furnishing  every  needed  assistance,  and  the  majority  of  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  were  present. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  King,  the  Superintendent  of  Lunenburgh, 
were  in  attendance  with  the  teachers  from  that  town.  And  several  of 
the  friends  of  education  from  the  vicinity  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  by  all  the  Institute  seemed  well  received. 

The  eighth  Institute  was  held  at  Grand  Isle  in  the  County  of  Grand 
Isle,  on  the  4th  and  5tli  days  of  February,  1863.  This  time  was 
chosen  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  ice  to  facilitate  access — 
but  when  the  time  appointed  arrived  it  proved  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  weather  of  the  year.  The  thermometer  stood  at  28® 
below  zero  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  varied  but  little  dur- 
ing the  session,  but  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
the  sessions  of  the  Institute  were  very  largely  attended  by  citizens 


mud  teadien.  The  Institute  seemed  to  be  well  received,  and  to  leaTe 
a  decidedlj  wholesome  influence  behind  it. 

The  ninth  Institute  was  held  in  the  town  hall  in  Bradford,  in  the 
County  of  Orange,  on  the  26th  and  2Tth  days  of  May,  1863.  The 
Institutes  in  this  county  have  been  well  attended  for  several  years 
past,  and  the  session  at  Bradford  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  pressure  of  Spring's  work  prevented 
the  presence  of  many  men  who  would  otherwise  have  attended  in 
the  day  time,  but  upon  the  evening  sessions  the  attendance  was 
venr  large. 

fhe  Rev.  Mr.  Britton,  the  Superintendent,  was  in  constant  atten- 
dance, and  likewise  assisted  in  the  discussions,  and  by  his  dispensa- 
tion of  tiie  very  liberal  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  his  active  in- 
terest, did  very  much  to  insure  a  successful  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  Couant  of  the  Randolph  Academy,  discussed  the  important 
topics  of  Grammar  and  Geography  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  all.  The  session  was  well  received,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  successful  one. 

The  tenth  Institute  was  held  in  Wilmington,  in  the  County  of 
Windham,  on  the  29th  and  30th  days  of  May,  1863.  This  location 
was  selected,  although  the  Institute  for  this  County  in  1861  was  held 
in  the  same  place,  in  accordance  with  the  cordial  invitation  of  the 
citizens — and  the  event  fully  justified  the  selection. 

From  the  first  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  reception  given 
was  exceedingly  cordial.  A  committee  previously  appointed  for  the 
purpose  were  constantly  present  to  care  for  the  wants  of  all  pres- 
ent. 

Rev.  Addison  Brown,  long  Superintendent  of  the  town  of  Brattle- 
boro,  discussed  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  B. 
F.  Bingham,  the  Principal  of  the  East  Brattleboro  High  School.  Mr. 
Orcutt,  the  Principal  of  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminary,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  address  on  the  difficult  topic  of  school  disci- 
pline; the  address  gave  rise  to  some  little  discussion  and  was  more 
useful  on  that  account. 

I  have  seldom  been  favored  with  the  assistance  of  so  many  able 
and  practical  teachers  in  any  of  our  Institutes,  and  consider  the  In- 
stitute here,  for  the  variety  and  ability  of  the  discussions  evoked, 
and  for  the  cordial  hospitality  and  kindness  of  its  reception,  to  have 
been  second  to  none  that  I  have  held  in  this  county. 

The  eleventh  Institute  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Bennington,  in  the  County  of  Bennington,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of 
June,  A.  D.,  1863. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  here  was  quite  large,  and 
the  reception  given  to  all  present  was  very  kind  and  hospitable. 

Mr.  Tates,  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Bennington  Centre, 
discussed  the  sulnect  of  Arithmetic,  and  was  present  through  most 
d  the  session.    Mr.  Knights,  Principal  of  the  Academy,  at  North 
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Bennington,  Msiated  in  the  exeroiaee  of  the  Institute,  and  wfts  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  all—- «nd  the  good 
success  of  the  session  was  to  a  great  degree  owing  to  his  actitie  ex- 
ertions. 

The  twelfth  Institute  was  held  at  Weston,  in  the  County  of  Wind- 
sor, on  the  5th  lOid  6th  days  of  June,  1863.  The  Institute  <^  the  pre- 
vious year  for  this  County  was  held  nearly  atthe  northern  extremity, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  deemed  best  to  locate  the  one  for  the 
fKresent  year  quite  to  the  southern  extremity,  in  order  to  distribute 
as  much  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  meetings. 

Therefore,  and  in  response  to  an  urgent  invitation  to  that  effect, 
the  Institute  was  held  at  Weston.  The  citizens  of  this  thriving  little 
mountain  town  have  for  many  years  sustained  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  means  of  education,  and  within  the  past 
year  or  two  have  erected  a  very  beautiful  and  convenient  school  house, 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  graded  system  of  schools.  The 
building  is  an  admirable  one  and  cost  more  than  $5000,  and  will 
while  it  stands  bear  unfailing  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  the  citizens. 

As  would  reasonably  be  expected,  by  such  a  people  any  education- 
al gathering  would  be  gladly  welcomed;  and  the  Institute  was  thus 
received  here.  And  the  very  large  audiences  gathered  in  this  little 
town,  perched,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mountains,  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  has  long  been  growing  in  my  own  mind,  that  oftentimes 
the  smaller  mountain  towns  in  our  State  have  the  larger  proportion 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  friends  of  education. 

All  present  were  hospitably  entertained  although  the  town  was 
filled  to  overflowin£:.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  unusually 
large.  Mr.  Hyde,  Principal  of  the  Black  River  Academy,  in  the  town 
of  Ludlow,  was  in  attendance  with  some  eighteen  of  the  teachers  of 
that  town.  Rev.  Messrs.  Coon,  of  Londonderry,  and  Archibald, 
of  Mount  Holly,  assisted  in  the  discussions  with  great  earnestness 
and  effect. 

The  thirteenth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Wallingford,  lor  the  County  of  Rutland,  on  the  9th  and  10th  days  of 
June,  1863.  This  was  the  largest  Institute  for  the  year,  and  one  of 
the  largest  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  State.  Notliing  could  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute were  received,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  three  hundred 
members  were  received  in  the  homes  of  the  citizens,  sufficiently 
evinces  the  extent  to  which  demands  were  made  upon  the  kindness 
and  interest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Moore,  Principal  of  tlie  Union  High  School  and  Superintendent 
of  Rutland,  and  some  thirtj  of  the  Rutland  teachers,  were  present. 
Mr.  Winslow,  of  Pittsford,  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Poultney,  were  pres- 
ent and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  Excellent  music,  partly  from  a 
few  of  the  pupils  from  the  excellent  school  of  Mr.  Hitt,  of  Centre  Rvtr 


land,  and  partly  from  the  choir  of  the  town,  was  instrumental  in 
adding  to  me  interest  of  the  meeting.  And,  at  the  close,  the  Resoln* 
tions  passed  by  the  Institute,  and  the  respcHise  by  D.  E.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  all  indicated  a  successful  and  useful  meeting.  I  cannot  omit  to 
express  my  own  sense  of  obligation  for  the  untiring  care  and  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Congdon,  the  Town  Superintendent.  The  Institute  owes* 
much  of  its  success  to  him. 

The  fourteenth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  North 
Ferrisburgh,  for  the  County  of  Addison,  on  the  12th  and  13th  days 
of  June,  1863. 

The  location  here  was  induced  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  Institute 
within  convenient  access  from  several  towns  that  had  not  often  been 
largely  represented  in  the  Institute,  and  was  partially  successful  in 
that  direction.  The  attendance  was  fair,  but  not  large,  and  contained 
a  smaller  than  usual  proportion  of  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 
But  many  of  the  substantial  and  influential  citizens  of  the  vicinity 
attended  during  the  session,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  increase  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  schools  was  produced. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  very  difiBcult  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  law  which  enjoins 
upon  the  Secretary  an  annual  **  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools."  Infinitely  varied  as  is  their  character,  and  surrounded  by 
various  circumstances  in  the  different  localities,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  to  present  in  one  view  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  their  condition,  or 
to  comprehend  in  one  statAment  a  faithful  showing  of  their  excellen- 
cies, defects,  and  necessities. 

My  knowlege  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State 
is  derived  from  the  reports  thereon  from  the  Town  Superintendents, 
from  the  statistical  returns,  and  from  personal  knowledge  obtained 
by  actual  visitation  snd  inspection. 

I  will  therefore  draw  from  these  sources  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  above,  and  ask  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  reports  of  the  local  oflBcers,  made  in  response  to  a  general  invi- 
tation for  the  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  schools  : 

In  only  one  diHtrict  in  town  is  uny  tux  upon  tlu*  scholar  ifporti'd.  It  i«  gi>tting  to 
be  the  ii»age  in  aU  our  districts  to  nii^e  all  tlic  money  on  the  (Traiul  List.  Tho  grow- 
ing uniformity  in  this  i'*»s]H»ct  shows  conclusively  a  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
the  right  direction.  It  ha.**  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  our 
sch*K)i»  requiroj*  that  their  support  should  be  made  a  charge  upon  jirojierty.  rather 
than  upon  the  pupils.  In  no  other  way.  indeiMl.  can  we  hope  to  secure  for  them  a 
lilKTal  and  a^lequatc*  main teua nee. 

I  copy  »ome  extracts  from  my  last  re])ort  to  the  town.  No  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed the  past  year  without  a  certificate  of  a])proval,  and  it  is  matter  of  congnitu- 
lution  that  our  Pnidential  Committees,  and  the  several  districts  for  which  they  act, 
unitedly  manife«t  a  determination  to  sustain  the  law  in  this  rc»s]iect^ — a  law  which  an 
a  !«fegiiard  against  the  employment  of  incompetent  tt^achers  is  as  important  a>«  any 
other  on  our  Htatute  b(M>k  relating  to  common  scho4»ls.    'J'o  secure  the  tull  benefit  of 
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tlie  law  requiring  the  ezamlnatioii  of  teaohere,  its  UUtr  should  be  obaenred— their 
ezimination  should  be  pubUc.  I  would  earnestly  urge  upon  our  Prudential  Con- 
mittees  the  importance  of  requiring  the  teachers  thej  employ,  where  ft  can  oonsis- 
tently  be  done,  to  be  present  at  the  puMie  examinations.  We  shall  thus  avoid  appli- 
(Mtions  from  some  would-be  teachers,  who  hope  that  through  the  leniency  of  a  Super- 
intendent they  may,  in  n  private  examination,  secure  approbation. 

With  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  schools,  I  have  Tislted  each 
of  them  near  itH  beginning,  and  near  its  close,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  re- 
port to  you.  that  I  ^ave  never  seen  in  most  of  them  clearer  proof  of  order,  industry, 
go<»d  discipline  and  thorough  instruction  than  during  the  past  year.  Teadiers  hare, 
u  is  true,  exhibited  different  degrees  of  capacity  in  government  as  well  aa  instruc- 
tion, but  no  one  has  fisdled  an  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  All  have  acquitted 
themselves  creditably. 

There  are,  however,  some  evils  in  connection  with  our  schools  which  ought  to  be 
corrected.  Though  I  have  alluded  to  them  in  former  reports,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
bring  them  again  before  you,  in  hope  that  they  mav  receive  attention. 

Among  them  are  verv  frequent  absences  from  hcoooI.  If  parents  realized  as  thev 
ought,  the  serious  disadvantages  to  those  thus  absent,  and  to  the  schools  with  which 
they  are  connected,  they  woiUd  so  arrange  their  affairs  as  never  to*  call  their  child- 
ren from  school  except  in  cases  of  muivoidable  necessity.  The  saving  of  a  little 
money,  or  the  conveniences  thus  effected,  are  not  an  offiset  for  the  iiyury  sustained 
by  the  scholar. 

Another  evil  is  tardiness  in  the  morning,  and  another  still  dismissal  before  the 
close  of  school.  Some  of  the  llegisters  show  sad  deticiency  in  this  respect  Though 
some  such  cases  are  unavoidable,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  blame,  in  mo^t 
cases,  belongs  more  to  parents  than  to  their  children. 

I  will  briefly  conclude  my  report  by  alluding  to  some  particulars  in  reference  to 
which  we  have  already  commenced  reform.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  several  of 
the  districts,  Pnidential  Committees  have  actually  visited  the  schools  the  past  year, 
and  in  some  of  them  more  than  once — a  fact  which  could  not  have  been  reported 
two  years  ago.  The  names  of  parents,  too,  both  fothers  and  mothers,  are  in  several 
cases  entered  in  the  Registers — a  cheering  indication  of  reform  commenced.  I^t  us 
be  hopefiil  of  progi^ess. 

Another  cheering  fact  is  the  payment  of  increased  wages  in  some  of  our  smaller 
districts,  thus  securing  the  services  of  abler  and  better  teachers.  The  result  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  No  greater  mistake 
is  made  than  to  suppose*  that  because  a  school  is  small  in  numbers,  an  indifferently 
qualifled.  low-priced,  cheap  teacher  will  amrwer.  Such  a  school  should  have,  if  po!4- 
sible,  a  teacher  of  the  best  qualifications.  Tnie.  such  a  teacher  will  cost  more,  but 
the  value  of  his  or  her  services  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  increased  cost. — 
We  have  no  district  in  Cornwall  which  w  not  able  to  sustain  a  well  qualifie<l  teacher. 
We  cannot,  in  a  word,  aifford  to  employ  any  other. 

The  education  usually  acquirt»d  in  the  common  school,  is  better  acquired  there 
than  anywhere  else.  There  may  be  those  among  us  who  would  not  mind  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  their  children  at  Seminaries  or  high  schools  abroad,  but  these 
are  not  the  schools  in  which  to  get  a  common  school  education.  They  commonly 
overlook  and  neglect  these  studies.  They  generally  profess  to  be  established  for  iii- 
stniction  in  hij(h»T  stndi  's.  Tlio  youth  there,  male  or  female,  who  goes  to  such 
seminaries  with  an  inipeifect  elemenUuy  education,  rarely  makes  up  the  deficiency. 
Such  youth  may  ac((uire  a  smattering  of  higher  studies,  but  their  education  is  a 
stnicture  without  a  foundation. 

Let  it  1m'  our  concern  so  to  cherish  and  improve  our  common  schools  that  they 
shall  hv.  ii<  they  may  be.  nurseries  of  sound  and  thorough  instruction,  in  which  may 
be  obtained  all  the  education  needful  for  the  conmion  pui'])o.Hes  of  life.  Then,  shall 
the  re])utation  of  Cornwall,  as  the  birth-place  of  honored  and  useful  men  and  wo- 
men, be  sustain«*d  ;  then  shall  intelligence  dwell  in  our  midst,  and  those  who  go  out 
from  us  shall  do  credit  alike  to  thi'msclves.  to  the  town  that  gave  them  birth,  and  to 
our  commonwealth. 

I.V.MAX  M.\TTHEWS   Cornwall. 
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The  plan  of  supporting  schools  entireW  upon  the  Grand  List  should,  I  think,  be 
more  geuOTallT  aaopted.  The  present  school  law  works  verr  well,  and  has  a  Tecr 
good  effect,  although  in  mv  estimation  there  is  some  machinery  connected  wim 
it  that  might  profitably  be  dispensed  with.  Teachers  have  been  quite  accurate  in 
keeping  their  Registers  the  past  year. 

I  can  do  no  better  at  the  present  time  than  to  submit  to  you  an  extract  from  my 
report  to  the  town. 

Much  is  being  said  and  done  in  the  Green  Mountain  State  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cause  of  education.  Enough,  at  least,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
tlie  word  education  has  a  deep  and  earnest  meaning.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  and  one 
.  that  has  verified  itself  that  competition  is  the  life  of  business.  Then  let  Vennont 
compete  with  her  sister  States,  and  let  each  town  strive  to  outstrip  its  neighbor  in 
urging  the  cause  onward.  Let  us  each  and  all  arouse  from  our  lethargy,  and  awake 
to  a  foil  and  realizinp;  sense  of  the  noble  work  which  is  before  us.  Let  even  Uie 
small  town  of  Granville  show  to  the  world  that  she  can  produce  men  and  women 
who  will  in  some  i\iture  day  step  forth  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  honor. 

Let  parents  be  more  punctual  in  visiting  their  schools,  and  prove  to  their  scholars 
by  actions  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  show  to 
the  teachers  that  they  are  co-laborers  with  them,  and  have  an  anxiety  to  bring 
about  the  great  and  desired  results.  Throw  aside  the  old  and  superstitious  idea  that 
it  is  profitable  to  support  cheap  schools.  Procure  the  best  and  most  efficient  teach- 
ers, and  endeavor  at  all  events  to  have  the  best  of  schools.  B^  so  doing  our  money 
is  saved,  while,  when  we  support  poor  schools,  our  money  is  worse  than  thrown 
away,  for  we  not  only  lose  our  money,  but  what  is  still  worse,  we  are  supporting  an 
institution  which  corrupts  the  morals  of  our  children,  and  has  an  evil  influence  upon 
the  community  at  large. 

While  the  war  drums  have  been  boating,  and  cannons  loudly  booming  and  belch- 
ing forth  destruction  and  death  upon  many  a  bloody  battle-field  the  past  year,  it  is 
an  encouraging  thought  that  amidst  all  the  excitement  which  such  a  state  of  tldngs 
has  caused,  the  interests  of  education  have  not  been  neglected,  but  in  the  Northern 
Stales,  in  New  England,  in  Vermont,  schools  and  institutions  for  the  diflhsion  of  nae- 
ftd  knowledge  have  been  maintained.  1  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  encouragement 
and  hope,  for  the  reason  that  education,  intelligence  and  freedom  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be  associated,  and  these  are  the  main  pillars  on  which  rest  civil  and 
reUgious  liberty.  Education  is  truly  and  most  perfectly  developed,  and  its  bi|^ieit 
aijDS  attained  when  it  makes  men  good,  honorable,  great  and  wise.  If  this  is  eor- 
reet,  and  I  think  none  will  deny  it,  what  inducements,  what  incentives  to  action^ — 
Then  my  friends,  friends  of  education  in  Granville,  and  especially  to  parents  I  ap- 
peal, though  having  myself  taken  but  light  drafts  ftt>m  the  great  fountain  of  koow- 
iedge,  let  me  uige  you  to  be  more  thorough  and  energetic,  more  watdifiil  and  nnti- 
rinff  in  your  efforts  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  education,  and  give  to  yonr 
children  all  the  advantages  you  can  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  that  which  will  caoae 
them  to  be  respected  ana  honored  by  the  great  and  good,  and  qualified  to  act  well 
their  parts  in  all  the  social,  civil  and  domostic  relations  of  life. 

WILLIAM  T.  BALL,  Granville. 


M  regards  the  schuols  of  the  town  for  the  past  year,  1  think  they  have  been  ftiUy 
equal  to  any  previous  year.  So  fi&r  us  I  have  had  any  connection  with  them  (liaving 
been  appointed  in  September  to  fill  the  vacancv  caused  by  the  removal  from  town 
of  the  regularly  elected  Supeiintendent,)  they  have  appeared  well.  The  teachers 
have  been  faitliful  to  their  tnist,  and  have  shown  a  very  laudable  degree  of  ambi- 
tion to  maintain  the  character  of  their  profession  in  the  esteem  in  which  it  should  be 
held,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  interest  shown  by  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  children.  Of  the  93  persons  recorded  as  visiting  the  schools,  I  could 
only  count  eleven  of  them  as  having  an^  direct  interest  in  the  schools.  The  remain- 
der were  friends  of  the  teachers.  ThiH  is  not  as  it  should  be,  in  order  to  have  good 
scholars.  The  next  thin^  after  securing  a  competent  teacher  is  to  show  him  that  hh 
patrons  take  an  interest  in  his  work.    Ia^I  him  feel  that  he  is  liable  to  receive  a  vifit 
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from  them  at  any  time,  and  instead  of  being  negligent  and  oareIeM,he  will  be  read^ 
to  reoeire  them  at  all  times.  If  an  interest  oouTd  be  awakened  in  this  direction,  au 
other  improvements  would  speedily  follow.  If  the  parents  and  goardians  of  each 
scholar  in  Vermont  would  visit  the  schools  once  each  term,  there  would  be  no  more 
need  of  complaining  of  the  uncomfortable,  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  school 
'houses  scattered  through  Vermont 

•W.  G.  PERRY,  Leicester. 


As  you  solicit  remarks  in  regard  to  the  school  registers,  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Uiere '  has  been  some  improvement  on  the  past  in 
tlie  manner  the  registers  have  been  kept  A  school  register  is  to  a  district  or 
teacher  what  a  day-book  or  ledger  is  to  a  business  man,  and  without  we  can  have 
our  registers  correctly  kept  by  the  teachers,  we  shall  be  like  a  ship  at  sea  without 
any  compass.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  several  valuable  works  for  teiachers  are  men- 
tioned in  the  registers.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  way  that  has  ever  been 
thought  of  to  bring  the  like  to  the  notice  of  our  teachers,  and  I  hope  this  practice 
may  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  If  we  could  have  a  part  of  those  valuable 
works  mentioned  in  the  Registers  well  read  by  every  teacher  m  Vermont,  we  should 
expect  soon  to  find  a  great  improvement  in  our  teachers.  I  feel,  myself,  that  he 
who  will  not  subscribe  for  our  Vermont  School  Journal  is  hardly  worUiy  to  bo  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  this  State. 

As  regards  Teachers'  Institutes,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  observation  has  ex- 
tended during  the  past  sixteen  years,  in  which  I  have  generally  attended  thie  InsU- 
tates  held  in  this  County,  I  have  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universally  applicable  or 
elBoient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  professional  and  paternal  interests 
in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a  well  conducted  Institute. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Middlebury. 


I  cannot  speak  as  flatteringly  of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  this  town  as  I  could 
wish.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  us  is  the  poor  state  of  the  school  houses.  There 
has  ever  been  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  our  District  schools  among  the  people, 
and  such  interest,  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  is  not  diminishing  but  increasing.  One . 
flikvorable  symptom  with  us  is,  the  people  acknowledge  their  school  houses  to  be 
bad,  and  express  themselves  fovorably  in  regard  to  building  better  ones  in  their 
stead.  Some  of  the  districts,  probably,  would  have  moved  in  the  matter  before  this, 
were  it  not  for  the  war.  But  as  there  is  much  wealth  in  the  town,  and  less  embar- 
raasment  is  realized  fh)m  the  war  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  it  is  hoped  that  bet- 
ter school  houses  will,  ere  long,  take  the  ])lace  of  at  least  some  of  our  present  ones, 
even  though  hostilities  be  protracted. 

An  Institute  umong  us  the  present  year,  would,  I  think,  have  a  good  effect  in  this 
regard. 

WARD  BULLARD,  New  Haven, 


I  regret  that  in  my  report  to  the  town  meeting  I  was  able  to  speak  of  the  schools 
generally,  in  terms  of  only  very  moderate  praise  ;  and  yet,  I  do  not  doubt  that  not- 
withstanding their  imperfections,  they  are  accomplishing  an  amount  of  good  in  the 
town  sufficient  abundant  to  compensate  for  the  expense  and  care  required  to  sus- 
iahi  them. 

I  BuppoHc  thvit  we  are  to  consider  the  fact  that  only  one  visit  of  a  Prudential  Com- 
mittee is  reported  in  all  the  schools  in  town,  as  evidence,  with  that  exception,  of  their 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  capacity,  skill,  and  faithfiilness  of  the  teachers  whom 
they  had  employed.  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a  degree  of  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  the  schools  which  we  ought  not  to  suppose  citizens  capable  of  filling 
the  office  could  feel,  in  relation  to  so  important  an  interest  of  their  children,  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  commonwealth. 

CEPHAS  H.  KENT,  Ripton. 
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Our  Bcbools  during  the  present  winter  hare  been  unusually  good.  There  has  b^eii 
only  one  absolute  failure,  and  only  in  two  instances  has  there  been  any  complaint  on 
the  part  of  parents  or  children.  Judging  from  former  n^ports  there  ha»  been  g(>ner- 
al  improvement,  although  I  am  unable  to  state  to  how  great  an  extent,  as  ]  have 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  town  till  within  six  months. 

I  think  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  our  schools  than  formerly.  People  beg^n 
to  see  that  a  well  educated,  healthy  child  is  almost  as  valuable  as  a  "  full  blo<^" 
sheep,  and  that  there  are  really  vital  interests  involved  in  the  mentiU  and  moral 
training  of  youth.  That  they  nilly  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education,  cannot  be 
claimed,  but  the  stirring  events  of  the  prewnt  are  giving  evidence  of  such  a  want  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  ideas  among  all  classic  of  eomraunity.  that  attention  is  being 
turne<!  somewhat  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  this  groat  subject.  This  is  evinc- 
tni  by  the  facts  that  the  schools  have  been  visited  more  frequently,  scholars  have  been 
more  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  districts,  hardly  large  enough  to  make  up  a 
respectable  number  of  pupils,  have  had  one  or  two  missions  during  the  year.  All 
this  is  encouraging.  Yet  it  only  opens  wider  fields  for  labor  and  effort.  The  friends 
of  education  have  still  very  much  to  do  before  our  common  school  system  can  at- 
tain to  any  high  degree  of  perfection.  Our  districts  an'  large,  and  owing  to  the 
sparMm<«ss  of  population,  our  schools  are  voi*y  small.  The  distance  many  families 
are  compelled  to  go,  r<»nders  punctuality  ililticult.  and  in  the  winter  season  almost 
impossible.  The  torc'ign  jiopulation  have  a  strong  foothold  among  us.  and  they  con- 
stitute a  majority.  But  it  may  be  said,  mucli  to  their  praise,  that  they  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  Yankees  in  Udents  or  dei)or1nient.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  has  been  very  good.  Then?  have  be<'n  only  few  instances  of 
corporal  punishment  during  the  winter,  a  fact  which  speaks  much  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  things,  especially  as  our  teachers  have  been  so  generally  successful  in  gov- 
ernment. Great  improvement  has  b(.>en  mad<^  in  all  the  studies  pursued.  In  a  word, 
considering  the  circumstances,  1  think  I  may  pronounce  our  winter  session  a  decided 
success.  I3ut  there  are  several  obstacles  to  entire  success  in  our  schools,  which  are 
doubtknv<  felt  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Our  teachers,  al- 
though they  are  for  the  most  part  faithful  and  earnest  in  their  work,  have  not  that 
liberal  culture  and  that  refinement  of  taste  and  character,  which  give  them  a  pro- 
per adaptation  for  their  position,  and  which  render  them  unexceptionable  models 
for  their  pupils.  It  matters  little  what  is  the  state  of  advancement  in  their  schools ; 
they  need  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  large  and  liberal  ideas,  capable  of  under- 
standing the  great  laws  of  thought,  and  of  comprehending  mind  in  all  its  various  re- 
lations. Else  they  will  fail  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  acquisitions  and  powers  of 
those  they  instruct,  and  in  calling  forth  and  stimulating  to  action  their  faculties.  We 
need  more  refinement  The  want  of  this  is  one  great  fault  in  Vermont  character. 
We  can  make  money  fast  enough.  We  requiR>  more  cultivation  of  character  and 
feeling.  But  whence  is  this  refinement  to  come  save  from  the  example  and  instruc- 
tion of  panmt  and  teacher.  Our  teachers  are  not  well  paid.  Other  States  and 
other  sections  of  this  State  offer  greater  inducements  than  we,  and  consequently 
draw  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  efficient  Here  a  man  can  earn  as  much,  and 
frequently  more  on  a  farm  or  in  a  shop  than  in  the  school  room.  And,  too,  a  teacher 
well  paid  will  work  better  and  accomplish  more  than  one  but  poorly  compensated. 
Our  teachers  feel  the  want  of  a  tliorough  coui^se  of  Normal  instruction.  Though 
they  have  a  general  aptitude  for  ti'aching,  they  know  nothing  of  the  better  methods 
of  instniction— those  methods  which  the  experience  and  study  of  years  have  only  been 
able  to  devise.  Few  of  them  have  attended  our  Institutes ;  if  at  all,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  consequently  all  they  know  of  their  profession  has  been  '*  picked  up  " 
everywhere  and  flrom  all  sources. 

Our  school  houses  are  far  from  being  what  is  needed.  We  have  two  or  three 
good  buildings,  but  the  others  are  old,  dreary  and  repulsive  at  the  best  They 
were  evidently  made  "  to  last,''  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  "last''  too  long. 
There  are  two  or  three  stone  edifices  with  windows  about  large  enough  for  port- 
holes for  our  modem  cannon.  In  one  house,  where  I  found  about  thirty  pupils,  mott 
of  whom  were  studying  written  arithmetic  ;  there  was  a  blackboard  6  by  3.  There 
*  a  single  set  of  outline  maps  in  town,  but  no  globe.    When  shall  these  difficulties 
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be  remediod  ?  This  U  the  question.  Not  certidnly  until  our  legislaton  do  fbtUr 
dttty,  and  make  ample  proyislons  for  the  education  of  the  young :  until  parents  tidn 
a  deep  interest  in  toe  training  of  their  children,  and  will  expend  their  we«t^  more 
libenuly. 

C.  C.  HARRIS,  Shoreham. 


The  improvement  which  our  HchooU  have  made  during  the  past  year  is  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  when  they  emply  so  many  different  teachers  in  the  sevend 
school  districtA  for  the  nhort  period  of  one  year. — that  is  to  have  new  teachers  every 
term,  when  the  old  one  can  be  kept  by  advancing  the  price  a  dollar  or  two  per 
month. 

I  think  it  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case,  that  our  conninm  schools  and  a  large  majori- 
ty of  our  higher  schools  and  academies  are  under  the  care  of  changing  teachers. 
In  most  of  our  common  schools  a  change  is  made  twice  each  year.  Thus  changes 
go  on  from  term  to  term  and  year  to  year,  and  the  bad  consequences  follow.  And 
what  are  some  of  them»  consequences  ?  I5very  new  teacher  has  his  own  peculiar 
views  and  methods  of  instruction.  As  a  consequence  then*  can  be  no  systematic 
study,  no  regular  and  well  arunged  course  of  instruction.  I'upils  are  usually  left 
to  obey  their  own  inclinations. 

The  small  compensation  offered  is  another  reanon  tor  this  instability.  1  have  heard 
committees  on  inquiring  for  teachers  reply,  when  aHking  what  kin<l  ot  a  teacher  they 
wanted, — one  who  will  charge  only  a  dollar  }>er  week  and  boanl  among  the  scholars. 
Ihdre  was  no  inquiry  as  to  her  character  or  qualificationH.  *'  but  how  much  does 
she  ask  ?**  She  knows  enough  to  teach  our  school — it  is  small  and  baolcward.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  this. — an  ignorant  teacher  for  an  ignorant 
icbool !  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  Employ  ignorance  to  instruct  ignorance. 
The  mon;  backwanl  the  school  the  mort*  intelligent  should  be  the  teacher. 

WM.   I).  WHITE.  Starksboro. 


At  no  time  since  my  acquaintance  with  the  public  schools  in  this  town,  has  the 
condition  in  all  respects,  in  my  opinion,  been  as  good  as  at  present  The  commit- 
tees in  the  several  districts  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure 
competent  teachers. 

Wnile  the  very  important  and  fundamental  departments  of  reading  and  spelling 
have  received  special  attention,  particularly  during  the  progress  of  the  winter 
schools — at  the  same  time,  the  higher  branches,  such  as  geog^phy,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history  and  philosophy,  have  by  no  means  be<'n  neglected.  But  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  in  them  all. 

In  all  our  schools  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  school  books.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  the  departments  of  study,  are  obliged  to  depend  on 
others  for  the  use  of  their  books.  This  deficiency,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  n  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  deficiency  which  should  be  'speedily 
remedied,  j^ery  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  books  such  as  are  needed  and 
should  have  the  control  of  them  independently  of  others.  I'arents  and  guardians 
should  look  well  to  this  matter,  and  see  that  the  children  committed  to  ueir  care 
are  supplied  with  all  the  books  necessary  for  their  improvement  and  progress  in 
study. 

For  the  encouragement  both  of  teachei-s  and  pupils,  our  district  schools  should 
be  flrequently  visited  by  ])arents  and  guardians  int^'rested  in  the  schools.  The  reg- 
isters in  which  it  is  expected  that  the  names  of  visitors  will  be  found  written,  show 
a  great  deficiency  in  this  respect,  from  year  to  year  in  all  our  schools.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.*  Our  public  schools  should  be  visited  fre(juently;  and  teachers 
should  be  looke<l  after  more  diligently  by  all  those  who  are  interested  to  promote 
the  education  of  our  children. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the  import^ince  of  procuring  competent  teachers  for 
our  public  schools.  Teachers  should  be  sought  after,  who  have  not  only  a 
sound  and  thorough  e<lucatiou  as  its  rt»spect**  tlie  sevt^rnl  l>rnnch<»s  of  study  to  be 
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tMght:  but  who  have  aUo  good  mannen  and  morals.  No  others  should  be  en- 
plo jed  to  teach  children.  Teachers  but  poorly  qualified  in  these  respects  maj  indeed 
be  obtained  in  great  numbers,  and  for  low  wages.  But  depend  upon  it,  the  schools 
taught  by  them  will  be  dear  schools  to  the  employers.  Let  school  committees,  la 
selecting  their  teachers,  look  carefully  to  this  matter;  and  act  accordingly;  and  let 
the  inhabitants  interested  sustain  them  in  such  a  cause,  and  our  schools  flrom  year  to 
year,  will  continue  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  importance  and  useftilness  to  the 
respeotiye  communities  around  them. 

S.  W.  COZZENS,  Weybridge. 


Though  the  number  of  scholars  in  our  schools  is  diminishing,  there  is  a  higher 
state  of  mental  cultivation  than  was  manifest  a  few  years  ago.  The  elements  oftlK 
sciences  are  better  taught  and  more  clearly  understood  in  our  schools.  There  is 
more  eare  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  lees  scruples  about  paying  remunerative 
wages,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  induce  the  children  of  foreigners  to  attend  the 
schools  and  see  that  they  have  suitable  books  ftimished  them.  But  there  is  a  feilwe 
among  us  of  parents  to  attend  the  schools  of  their  children. 

D.  N.  CASEY,  Whiting. 


Sir :  I  liave  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  but  one  of  your  Teachers'  Institutes. 
That  one  was  in  Arlington  in  1861.  I  thought  it  just  the  thing,  that,  not  only  every 
teacher,  but  every  man,  woman  and  child  ought  to  attend.  Something  of  the  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  these  exciting  times,  to  remind  us  of  our  hignest  interesiB, 
A  wise  and  virtuous  people  alone  are  fit  for  a  free  government  Our  vast  reeoarees 
snd  mighty  armies,  will  avail  us  but  litttle,  in  sustaining  our  free  institutions,  if  iSbie 
rising  generation  be  permitted  to  g^ow  up  in  i^orance  and  vice.  We  want  more 
well  educated,  Aonesi  men.  Every  American  citizen,  should  be  a  man  of  strict  integrity. 
In  aueh  hands  and  such  alone,  our  country  is  safe.  Such  I  apprehend  were  the  views 
of  ours  fathers  when  they  inserted  in  sec'  15,  page  144  of  compiled  statutes,  **  And 
good  behavior,"  as  one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  Good  morals, 
good  manners,  good  behavior,  have  they  not  been  wofHiUy  neglected  in  our  conunon 
schools  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

A.  G.  McKEE,  Arlington. 


The  great  drawback  to  any  improvement  in  common  schools  is  a  most  culpable 
want  of  interest  in  such  schools  among  the  community  ^nerally.  If  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  succeed  in  engaging  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to  take  char^  of  a 
school  for  wages  but  little  more  than  those  of  common  servants,  the  district  is  satls- 
iled.  The  only  interest  manifested  in  common  schools  in  many  of  the  districts  ex- 
hibits itself  in  efforts  to  have  the  schools  conducted  on  a  most  economical  plan  in 
respect  to  wages,  ftimiture,  f\iel.  &c.  One  question  is  invariably  put  to  each  appli- 
cant,— what  is  your  price,  and  the  applicant  who  in  the  "  most  reasonable,^'  is  the 
most  apt  to  be  successful.  Price,  not  qualification.  determineH  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  result  is,  able,  experienced  teachers  are  often  underbid  by  young  misses 
in  their  teens  who  wl<«h  to  teach  school  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

The  causes  of  this  indifference  seem  to  be  ;  Ist,  in  the  **  out  districts,- -  the  schools 
are  small  and  the  children  rather  backward.  A  most  incorrect  idea  therefore  ex- 
ists, that  one  teacher,  in  a  school  like  this,  is  about  as  good  as  another  ;  2nd,  in 
the  village  districts,  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  send  their  children  to 
select  aid  private  schools,  to  avoid  the  contaminating  influence  of  association  with 
the  rough,  unmannerly  children  who  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
designation  *^lect"  school  commends  it  to  those  who  wish  to  be  respectable ;  aad 
hap^y  distinguiahee  it  from  the  common  school  which  is  a  sort  of  ^'omnium  gatherom.' ' 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  indifference  may  be  detected  in  the  above  report  Bat 
a  Hsw  s^oofai  are  supplied  with  the  modem  appliances  of  teaching.    But  tne  report 
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presents  a  more  encourag^g  state  of  things  than  really  existi.  Some  of  the  outline 
maps  are  anflt  for  use,  being  torn  and  soiled.  In  several  school  hooses,  a  sorftce  of 
blaickboard  wall  battered  bv  bard  usage,  and  so  efikced  as  to  render  it  uncertain 
whether  chalk  or  coal  would  make  a  more  distinct  line,  enables  the  teacher  to  re- 
port HO  many  feet  of  blackboard. 

Two  Hchool  houses  in  town  are  hardly  fit  to  serve  as  stables  for  horses.  The  ven- 
tilation. how(;ver.  by  means  of  gapiiij2:  crackH  and  broken  window  panes,  is  amply 
sufficient  Within  a  space  of  a  few  feet  there  is  a  very  marked  variation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  Hcliolars  near  tiie  stove  swelter  with  heat,  while  those  in  the  remote  parte 
of  the  room  shiver  with  cold.  The  great  deficiency  of  most  teachers  is  want  of  skill 
in  teaching.  I  could  not,  I  would  not  make  this  remark  too  sweeping.  Some  teach- 
ers, I  am  happy  to  say,  are  thoroughly  furnished  for  their  duty.  But  still,  the  de- 
ficiency to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  lamentably  common.  Teachers  who  upon  ex- 
amination exhibit  a  commendable  ac(|uaintance  with  the  studies  required,  when 
they  become  engaged  in  the  actual  duties  of  teaching  show  that  they  lack  that  hap- 

Sy  faculty  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  scholars  so  necessary  to  successful  toacn- 
ig.  They  do  not  know  how  to  meet  and  explain  the  real  difficulties  that  hinder 
the  scholar's  prog^e**.  Their  attempted  explanation  only  serves  to  confuse  the 
mind  still  more.  And  then  there  are  many  things  that  at  first  perplex  the  learner, 
which  a  little  study  on  his  part,  might  enaable  him  to  understand,  and  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  is  a  benefit  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
this  point  I  am  ptTfectly  satisfie<l  from  pei'sonal  observation  that  some  teachers 
will  learu  their  scholars  in  a  term  more  than  others  in  a  year,  and  yet  there  mav  be 
no  observable  difierence  in  regard  to  literary  qualifications  of  these  teachers. 
One  knows  how  to  teach,  the  other  does  not  Our  greatest  need  is  a  State 
Normal  School;  in  which  those  who  propose  to  teach  may  be  prepared  for 
their  vocation.  I^»t  me  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  more.  There  is  an  entire 
want  of  uniformity  of  text  books  used  in  the  schools.  There  are  at  least  a  half 
dozen  different  readers,  spelling  books,  grammars,  arithmetics,  brought  into  school, 
volumes  which  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  a  dilapidated  inheritance  from  the 
older  children.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  arrange  the  scholars  in  many  different 
classes,  to  render  heti'rogeneous  text  books  s<?rviceable,  when  if  the  scholars  were 
provided  with  uniform  text  books,  they  might  be  more  a^lvantageousl^  to  them- 
selves and  schools,  grouped  in  fewer  classes.  In  one  school  which  1  visited  there 
were  thret*  little  boys  in  j)rimary  arithmetic  jlivided  into  three  classes  to  meet  the 
demands  of  three  different  primary  arithmetics. 

1  am  satisfied  that,  though  our  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be,  they  are  im- 
proving from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  set  of  old  fogies,  such  as  Douglas  Jerrold  de- 
scribes, by  saying  they  will  not  admire  the  new  moon  out  of  respect  to  that  vener- 
able institution  the  old  moon,  who  declare  that  our  schools  instead  of  improving 
have  been  constantly  growing  worse  and  worse  since  thtjy  were  boys.  The  same 
class  of  men  declares  that  IMke's  Arithmetic,  Moi-^e-s  Geography  and  Smith's  Gram- 
mar, are  superior  to  an^  ti^xt  books  now  in  us(>.  To  think  that  the  ancient  days  are 
better  than  the  present  is  a  pardonable  infirmity  of  age,  but  still  the  world,  scuooIb, 
everything  are  progressing,  and  will  continue  to  progress  till  the  millenium. 

irBNHV  M.  SWFT,  Bennington. 


Wlile  visiting  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  Registers  in  order  to  see  if  any  real  improvement  has  been  made  in  oar 
common  schools  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  school  system  so  ably  advocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  And  it  gives  me  exceeding  pleasore 
to  make  the  contrast  and  report  the  relative  degree  of  prosperity  throughout  the  en- 
tire town.  While  t.hi»  records  indicate  a  slow  but  gradual  increase  of  attendance,  a 
lets  number  of  tardinesses  and  dismissals,  they  are  at  the  same  time  also  indicative  of 
%  deeper  interest  and  earnest  effort  in  the  cause  of  practical  common  school  educa- 
tion. Parents  are  more  easily  inclined  to  visit  the  schools,  and  are  manifesting  a 
more  hopefUl  condition.  The  children  generally,  are  more  studious  and  more  mU- 
ing  to  pursue  those  branches  calculated  to  give  immediate  practical  benefit    For 
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several  years  past  I  have  noticed,  almost  with  vexation,  the  schools  of  this  town 
blindly  pursuing  a  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  tended  to  alienate  Uie  teacher  as 
well  as  scholar  tirom  the  basis  of  a  tnie  eaucation.  Indeed  our  schools  have  been 
conducted  on  a  plan  quite  inconsistent  with  the  practical  concerns  of  life — a  plan 
not  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  tender  and  impressible  minds  of  the 
young.  The  general  tendency  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools  has  been 
to  confine  them  to  certain  branches  of  study  exclusive  of  all  others,  and  more  par- 
ticularly exclusive  of  those  deemed  of  far  more  importance  in  the  acquisiUon  of  a 
good  substantial  education.  They  seem  to  have  placed,  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, the  exercise  of  reading  and  spelling,  and  so  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
pursuit  of  mathematics,  which  I  think  has  proved  detrimental  to  the  real  welfare 
of  our  schools.  They  have,  in  a  word,  gone  to  extremes:  a  regular  mathematical 
epidemic  appears  to  have  overtaken  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  natural  result  in  con- 
sequence of  this  folly,  has  been  the  woful  neglect  of  those  other  studies,  which,  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  conceded,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  usefulness. 

What,  it  may  he  asked,  is  the  value  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  to  any  In- 
dividual unless  he  has  the  free  and  grammatical  use  of  language  ?  All  practical 
worth  must  depend  entirely  on  this  source  of  communication,  and  if  it  is  not  based 
on  a  good  understanding  of  the  elenKMitaries,  of  what  immediate  use  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  advanced  studies  ?  Thi-se  questions,  I  am  well  aware,  are  beginning  to  be  doiT 
appreciated  b^  the  children,  but  more  t^peciallv  by  the  parents  to  whom  we  look 
for  all  beneficial  changes  in  the  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation  ;  and  schol- 
ars everywhere  are  taking  hold  of  these  primary  exercises  with  a  will.  And  where 
once  it  was  with  pain  I  listened  to  the  bad  spelling  and  bad  reading  in  consequence 
of  this  reckless  omission,  it  now  gives  me.delight  to  see  the  gradual  elevation  of  these 
heretofore  disreputable  studies,  to  the  highest  elevation  m  our  schools,  and  the 
other  studii*s  in  turn  receding  to  their  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  valuable 
knowledge. 

Again,  the  art  of  teaching  is  beginning  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  the 
community  in  general.  It  is  slowly,  but  surely  assuming  a  position  worthy  of  its 
dignity  and  honor;  and  its  great  importance  in  influencing  the  young  mind  in  chan- 
nels Of  riglit  thought  and  action,  gradually  raises  the  teacher  to  that  degree  of  sym- 
pathv  and  respect  which  he  has  so  long  eminently  deserved,  but  never,  until  latelv 
realized.  Henceforth  teachers,  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  will 
ever  be  reckoned  as  holding  intimately  vital  relations  to  the  pennanent  welfare  of 
society,  of  the  statt^  and  of  the  country. 

Indeed  this  national  crisis  will  convince  us  that  the  future  character  of  Vermont  de- 
pendsentirely  andabsolutely  on  good  teachers,  and  kind  and  patronizing  parents.  Here 
we  must  look  for  the  twofold  influence  that  is  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  young 
men  and  women  placed  under  our  can;.  And  I  now  presume  to  say,  had  we,  years 
Sffo,  worked  on  this  plan :  had  we  kindly  fostered  and  unfolded  the  great  resources 
of  our  free  institutions  of  learning,  and  so  tried  to  inculcate  those  everlasting  princi- 
ples of  republicanism  which  our  fathers  established  as  the  foundation  of  true  govern- 
ment, our  present  critical  circumstances,  as  a  nation,  might,  possibly,  have  been 
avoided.  But  our  neglect  in  this  respect,  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Our 
prosperity,  therefore,  has  not  been  real,  but  morbid,  built  on  wrong  principles ;  and 
the  minds  of  the  young  have  not  imbibed  right  ideas :  but  their  education  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen  their  prejudices  against  the  vital  truths  which  un- 
derlie all  human  progress.  Now  to  rectify  this  iustruction  so  prevalent  and  so  perni- 
cious, should  in  the  future  and  immediate  present,  be  our  disintereqjted  and  sols 
purpose.  I  would  suggest  what  has  been  before  suggested— the  policy  of  introduo- 
mff  generally  into  the  common  schools  of  Vermont  for  her  especial  benefit,  some 
▼unable  works  on  the  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  our  State,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  such  other  subjects  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
oat  jind  nnfoM  the  patriotic  feelings  and  sympathies  of  our  fellow-citizens.  If  the 
object  of  a  true  education  is  to  prepare  people  to  live  uprightly  and  to  clearly  dis- 
cern their  best  interests  in  eommonj  and  so  to  eagerly  follow  those  interests  beeaosa 
they  are  the  best,  can  any  qualification  better  prepare  them,  than  this,  to  live  soeh 
a  life.    If  not,  our  business  in  the  fbture  must  be  to  give  that  peculiar  instruclioa 
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in  oar  common  schools,  which  will  make  our  children  and  iMr  posterity  free  dti* 
■em,  true  patriots  and  statesmen,  acting  on  Christian  principles. 

JOHN  BL  HOLLET,  Doiaet 


I  find  from  year  to  year  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  onr 
common  schools,  and  in  the  interest  awakened  m  the  minds  of  parents  in  the  com- 
munity. Our  teachers  as  a  general  thing  are  better  qualified  than  formerly ;  they 
are  more  systematic  and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Still  theV  tire 
not  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  believe  that  the  present  standard  of  qualification  ia 
much  too  low,  and  ought  to  be  elevated;  that  superintendents  too  often  err  on  the 
aide  of  lenity  in  the  rather  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  examining  and  lionis- 
ing teachers.  If  they  were  more  rigid  in  their  examinations  it  would  tend  to  ex- 
alt the  standard  of  excellence  among  our  teachers.  No  teacher  should  be  employ- 
ed or  licensed  who  is  not  competent  for  the  work,  who  does  not  realize  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  upon  hun,  and  that  every  impression  which  he  makes  upon 
the  vouthftil  mind  is  moulding  a  character  whose  influence  is  to  exist  throughout 
^e  D0undleH8,  ceaseless,  cycles  of  etemitv.  We  need  not  drones,  but  Uiinking, 
acting,  living  teachers,  who  will  inspire  their  pupils  with  the  fire  of  their  own  en- 
thusiasm. Such  teachers  and  such  only,  should  be  employed  and  those  should  be 
well  remunerated. 

One  thing  that  operates  iig'uriously  upon  the  schools  of  our  town  and  State,  is 
oar  constant  succession  of  teachers.  For  ioBtance,  a  teacher  engages  to  teach  a 
school  in  a  certain  district,  comes  into  the  same  and  begins  the  school  a  stranger 
both  to  parents  and  pupils.  But  by  the  time  the  teacher  has  become  firmly  estob- 
lished  in  the  school  and  has  learned  tlie 'character  and  disposition  of  his  pupils, 
and  they,  the  ways  of  the  teacher,  the  term  of  school  is  half  out.  They  are  now 
prepared  to  advance  most  rapidly;  but  the  remainder  of  the  term  glides  swifUy 
away,  vacation  comes  and  as  soon  passes.  Theo  the  question  comes  up, — who  is 
to  trach  our  school  ?  It  must  be  a  stranger  of  course,  for  the  new  committee  man 
has  a  special  friend  that  must  be  accommodated,  whose  interest  is  paramount  to 
that  of  twenty  or  thirtv  children  who  are  anxious  to  climb  the  hill  of  science ! ! 
Certainly,  if  a  district  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  employ  a  poor  teacher,  for  the  good  of 
their  chndren  they  should  give  such  a  man  their  cordial  and  undivided  support, 
and  secure  his  or  her  services  as  long  as  they  can. 

I  believe  that  the  wood  for  schools  should  be  raised  bv  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  would  realize  the  dif- 
ference. The  result  would  be  that  each  school  district  would  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood,  adding  much  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and 
consequent  progress  in  the  school  room. 

Well  do  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  "we  must  look  to  the  Vermont  of  the  future 
for  that  appreciation  of  our  work,  and  gratitude  therefor,  which  alone  can  ade- 
quately remunerate  us.''  Let  then  parents,  friends  and  teachers  labor  on  in  the- 
great  cause  of  education,  incited  by  the  prospect  of  a  better  da^  to  come.  Letua 
all  be  faithAil  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the  young  and  rising  generation  of 
to-day — that  we  may  give  to  our  country  and  humanity's  service  a  wiser  and  bet- 
ter generation. 

J.  N.  WISEMAN.  Rupert 


In  regard  to  the  school  registers  I  think  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  teachers 
are  improving  in  the  mode  of  keeping  them  every  year,  and  for  the  most  part  onr 
teachers  have  shown  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which 
they  have  registered  the  condition  of  their  several  schools  ;  and  the  District  Clerks 
are  more  and  more  intelligent  in  answering  the  interrogatives  proposed  to  them» 
The  feeling  that  alj  this  particularity  called  for  was  necessary,  and  which  very 
generally  pervaded  the  minds  of  teachers  and  others  at  the  time  our  present  sys- 
tem was  first  introduced,  is.  I  am  happy  to  say,  frist  giving  away  to  the  true  view 
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th»t  Uiit  part  9f  our  work  akflolately  ii]id€rli66  all  the  advuitai^  hoped  for  flBom 
tlie  system  and  labors  of  onr  present  Board  of  Edneation. 

The  presenting  of  statistical  information  before  the  minds  of  parents  showing 
the  actual  lots  in  each  district  by  non-attendance,  tardiness  and  dismissa],  oannot 
be  too  hiffhly  valued  For  when  jfhcts  prove  to  them  that  they  have  lost  one-fourth 
oi  flie  attendance  upon  their  schools,  which  they  would  have  had  if  their  children 
had  attended  reffularly,  they  begin  to  think  that  a  remedy  must  be  sought. 

In  regard  to  the  present  system  of  raising  the  wood  by  a  tax  upon  the  scholar; 
he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  thfe  matter  will  find  generally  that  the 
wood  is  green  and  of  an  inlerior  quality— such  as  can  be  got  the  most  che^y, 
and  that  now  and  then  there  is  not  enough  of  any  kind,  so  the  school  must  stop 
until  somebody  brings  another  load  of  wood.  Tax  the  wood  upon  the  Grand  List, 
and  then  each  district  will  have  a  good  supply  of  wood  on  hand. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Sandgate. 


The  schools  in  our  town  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  the  past  year,  hsrv 
ing  made  good  improvement,  all  things  considered.  There  needs,  however,  **  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  not  only  to  sustain,  but  also  to  increase  the 
present  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  The  present  school  law 
meets  general  approbation  among  onr  people,  and  a  very  great  majority  of  tiiem 
are  decidedly  in  favor  of  defraying  the  whole  expense  on  the  Grand  List 

O.  G.  GREEN.  Groton. 


Once  more  it  becomes  my  duty  (and  a  duty  which  I  deem  a  privilege)  to 
return  to  you  the  official  report  of  the  town  of  Hardwick.  And  while  our  country 
has  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  thruste  of  traitorous  hands,  while  the  minds 
of  oar  citixens  have  been  led  to  wander  somewhat  from  home,  and  have  been  deep- 
ly engaged  in  scrutinizing  the  actions  and  motives  of  congress,  of  the  cabinet  and 
generals,  and  busied  with  the  fluctuations  of  commerce  and  finance,  I  am  hap- 
py in  being  able  to  say  that  the  interests  of  education  havo  not  been  for- 
gotten at  home,  but  they  have  turned  instinctively  to  our  common  schools  as 
mt  nurseries  of  freedom,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  republican  Govetnment; 
for  where  the  common  people  are  educated,  neither  tyranny  nor  slavery  liave,  or 
can  ever  prevail. 

The  schools  of  our  town  the  past  year  have  been  better  as  a  whole  than  they 
were  duringthe  two  previous  years.  We  have  had  two  weeks  school  less  than 
last  year.  The  expense  of  schools  in  town  the  past  year  has  been  $140 — $54  less 
than  huBt  year. 

The  attendance  of  the  echolars  during  the  summer  term  was  better  than  last 
year,  but  on  account  of  the  sickness  during  the  winter  term  it  has  not  been  so  good 
as  last  year.  Many  scholars  in  town  have  been  kept  out  of  school  when  they 
were  slightly  ill  with  colds,  because  their  parents  were  fearfnl  of  something  worse. 

The  past  year  there  have  been  2742  instances  of  tardiness  in  to¥m,  1547  less 
than  last  year.  We  have  had  more  visits  by  committees  and  parents  than  last 
year.  The  order  of  our  schools  has  been  good,  and  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  giving  short  lessons  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  schol- 
ars. 

Our  school  houses  are  good  and  convenient  except  in  four  districts.  In  one  of 
th«M  there  is  to  be  a  new  house  built  the  coming  summer,  and  we  think  the  other 
three  will  so<i>n  be  supplied  with  good  houses,  globes  and  maps. 

The  ffrestest  evil  of  our  schools,  is  the  neglect  of  the  primary  branches  of  an 
edtteatu>n.  There  is  too  much  National  Arithmetic,  too  much  Algebra,  Rhetoric 
and  Latin  in  our  schools;  all  of  the  above  mentioned  studies  have  been  pursued 
in  onr  Bdiools  the  past  fhree  months.  The  primary  branches  must  be  studied  in 
coMMKHi  sdiools  or  nowhere.  For  when  scholars  are  grown  up  andgototheacade- 
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■7  thej  are  not  willing  to  expose  tbeir  ignorance  by  parsning  tiiem  tiiere,  and 
they  go  out  into  life  Btumbling  like  blind  men  over  the  umple  truths  which  sh(mld 
have  been  taught  them  in  childhood. 

I  think  the  Teachers'  Institutes  are  the  most  powerftil  agents  we  have  to  reform 
our  common  schools  in  these  respects.  Every  one  who  has  had  a  chance  to  judge 
from  personal  knowledge,  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  Teachers'  Institutes  have 
made  a  material  change  for  the  better  in  our  common  schools. 

The  registers  in  this  town  the  past  year  have  been  kept  with  great  care,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  whicli  they  fUmish,  before  the  public  mind,  showing  the 
exact  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  will  ultimately  arouse  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  to  remove  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  children  of  the 
State. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  this  part  of  the  State  who  still  cling  closely  to  the 
text  books  of  our  schools,  making  these  the  main  instruments  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Hence  many  hear  lesson  after  lesson  and  give  no  instruction  whatever. 
Yet  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  this  respect  the  past  three  years.  The 
act  of  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  select  a  list  of  books 
to  be  used  in  our  schools,  and  making  these  binding  upon  teachers  and  Superin- 
tendents to  recommend  as  new  books  are  needed,  has  saved  the  State  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  For  the  expense  of  books  in  this  State  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  expense  of  our  common  schools.  Now  we 
are  not  infested  as  formerly  by  runners  from  publishing  houses  in  the  cities  once 
or  twice  in  a  term,  seekinpc  to  exchange  books  by  our  paying  half  the  value  of  the 
new  ones.  Some,  from  time  to  time  would  exchange,  while  others  did  not,  and 
thus  the  number  of  classes  in  our  schools  was  multiplied  to  twice  the  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance. 

Now  the  schools  of  this  town  are  generally  well  classed,  and  much  labor  is  saved 
thereby. 

A.  J.  SANBORN,  Hardwick. 


I  think  the  schools  in  our  town  have  improved  within  the  lost  two  years.  This 
fact,  .though  not  very  obviouH  to  a  casual  observer,  is  nevertheless  manifested  by 
the  higher  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  teachers,  by  the  greater  punctu- 
ality of  attendance,  by  the  more  thorough  manner  the  different  studies  are  pursued, 
and  the  better  general  deportment  of  our  scholars.  Keeping  a  register  of  the  at- 
tendance, tardiness  and  deportment  of  the  scholars,  has  a  very  salutary  influence. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  has  been  twenty -five  per  cent  less  instances  of  tardiness 
and  absences  than  there  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  registers  kept.  Peo- 
ple have  not  that  apathy,  that  indifference  with  regard  to  schools  that  their  con- 
duct indicates.  There  is  quite  an  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  it 
wants  something  to  put  it  in  force  and  give  it  direction.  If  District  Clerks  would 
do  their  duty  and  fill  out  their  part  of  the  registers  properly,  that  would  be  one 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  need  also  better  and  more  eflScient  Superin- 
tendents. 

Many  people  think  the  present  school  law  has  a  great  deal  of  superflnous  and 
complicated  machinery  about  it,  and  we  want  superintendents  capable  and  willing 
to  explain  and  defend  it.  I  find  that  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  community, 
those  most  conversant  with  the  present  school  law,  think  it  is  nearly  perfect  in  prin- 
ciple and  are  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  repealed  or  materially  altered.  If  you 
could  be  furnished  with  means  for  holding  Institutes  in  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  State,  it  would  be  money  and  time  well  laid  out  In  localities  where  they  liave 
been  held  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  people  in  the  State  that  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  them,  and 
consequently  cannot  appreciate  their  value. 

Heretofore  I  have  been  somewhat  skeptical  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
school  houses  having  so  much  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  sch^sis  as 
some  have  contended.  But  recent  developments  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  so. 
Within  two  years,  four  out  of  the  seven  districts  in  town  have  built  new  houses, 
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and  when  I  see  the  improvement  in  the  deportment  of  the  scholars  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  have  bnilt  new  bouses,  and  the  deportment  of  the  scholars  in  the 
districts  where  they  have  only  old  and  dilapidated  school  houses,  I  was  constrain- 
ed to  advise  them  to  repair  their  bouses  forthwith. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  our  schools  I  think  worthy  of  remark. — 
In  each  of  the  seven  districts  in  town,  female  teachers  have  been  employed  the 
past  winter,  and  I  think  they  have  fairly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  are  as 
capable  of  governing  Rchoola  as  male  touchers. 

NELSON  MORRIS,  Kirby. 


The  schools  in  this  town  will  compare  favorably  with  last  year.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed— teachers  who  have  (!evoted 
themselves  to  their  work.  The  improper  iodulgence  of  many  parents  in  allowing 
their  children  to  be  absent  from  school,  is  a  serious  embarrassment  in  some  instan- 
ces to  success.  It  lessens  the  attendance,  diverts  the  attention  of  such  scholars 
-from  study,  and  the  influence  is  unfavorable  on  the  whole  school.  Some  of  our 
scholars  with  a  good  beginning,  have  declined  in  this  manner.  I  have  given  spec- 
ial instruction  to  the  teachers  relating  to  school  registers,  embracing  correctness 
in  keeping  the  records  and  returning  them  in  good  condition.  There  has  been  an 
improvement  with  teachers  in  this  respect  during  the  past  year. 

My  annual  report  to  the  town  elicits  some  attention  with  the  teachers.  Knowing 
that  a  report  will  be  made,  proves  a  valuable  incentive  to  faithfulneps  in  order  to 
establish  a  good  reputation  as  teachers. 

M.  C.  HENDERSON,  Lyndon. 


Penmanship  is  grossly  neglected  in  our  schools.  All  effort  will  be  made  the 
coming  season  to  secure  a  change  in  this  respect. 

Many  persons  still  fail  to  recognize  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be- 
tween a  teacher  and  a  man  employed  to  do  any  ordinary  work.  Happily  there  are 
very  few  of  this  class.  The  surest  way  to  convert  such  people  is  to  give  them 
teachers  of  a  higher  order  of  talent  The  notion  of  hiring  the  *'  cheapest  teachers'' 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  more  rigid  the  examination  of  candidates  the 
better  *'tn  the  long  run.^'' 

The  Registers  m  general  are  faithfully  kept,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  public 
money  according  to  the  attendance  of  pupils  works  well. 

The  more  copies  of  the  annual  report  sent  to  town  the  better.  People  read  them 
carefdlly,  and  gain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  from  them. 

C.  O.  THOMSON,  Peacham. 


In  this  town  during  the  past  year  the  schools  have  been  to  a  good  deg^ree  success 
tal  and  prosperous.  The  services  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  have  been 
secured  in  many  of  the  districts,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

Tardiness  is  one  great  evil,  against  which  teachers  have  to  conteud,  and  it  pre- 
▼idls  to  an  undue  extent  in  the  majority  of  our  schools.  In  order  to  remedy  the 
iniariaas  elTects  of  this  habit,  and  to  eradicate  it  entirely,  the  hearty  co-operatioii 
of  the  parents  with  the  teachers  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary.  Until  such  oo- 
qp«ratton  is  cordially  and  faithfully  extended,  a  thorough  reform  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  expected. 

T.  J.  MoCLURE,  Ryegate. 


In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  our  common  school  system 
fliat  senres  to  exert  a  more  salutary  and  healthful  influence  npon  the  minds  at  the 
people,  or  tliat  tends  more  directlv  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  pnblio 
icbooto  tban  the  yearly  Institutes  that  are  held  throngbout  the  State. 


Another  method  of  Mattering  much  useful  information,  as  well  as  briogiag  manj 
Interesting  statistical  fkcts  before  the  people,  is  the  annual  Beport  of  the  SserolMgr. 
Saoh  startibg  facts  as  are  here  presented  to  the  public  must  tendopreaHj  to  aiovse 
the  attention  of  the  public  mind,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the  noble  effnta 
which  are  at  present  being  made  to  improve  the  school  system  of  our  S4ate.  Ill 
order  to  make  these  reports  at  all  aociuate,  and  convev  to  the  public  mind  ihe  ••- 
tnal  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  as  they  really  exist,  the  Begistars  are  ol 
course  indispensable. 

ALFRED  8.  LAMB,  Sbeflleld. 


The  educational  interests  of  this  town  are  gradually  increasing.  We  have  had 
the  past  season  a  company  of  pradieal  teachers,  aiming  at  the  complete  mastacy 
of  the  lessons.  The  deportment  of  Uie  schools,  in  most  cases,  has  been  worttiy  of 
uote.    Of  twenty-three  schools,  all'  but  two  have  been  taught  by  young  ladies. 

Hie  people  are  assuming  a  riffht  position  in  regard  to  common  achoola— are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  sustain  them.  The  school  law  is  appreciated  and  in- 
spected. A  good  omen  is  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  visits  have  been 
made  by  our  citizens  to  the  various  schools  the  past  year,  averaging  more  than 
two  visits  to  each  fomily  in  town  sending  scholars. 

H.  P.  GUSHING,  St  Johnsbury. 


We  have  bad  no  schools  taught  by  males  in  this  town  for  the  past  year,  yet, 
so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  our  schools  have  been  quite  as  satismctory  as 
in  former  seasons  when  many  of  our  winter  terms  were  taught  by  males.  Though 
our  schools  in  this  town  are  mostly  small,  a  very  i-apid  improvement  has  been 
made  in  most  of  them  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  school  books,  and  under 
the  working  of  our  new  school  law.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  teacher  was  thought 
to  be  quite  smart  in  this  town  if  he  could  "work  out"  all  the  examples  in  Adam^ 
New  Arithmetic  ;  but  to-day  we  have  in  many  of  our  school  young  ladies  betwean 
the  ages  of  15  and  20  that  will  place  upon  the  board  the  most  difficult  examples  In 
Greenlcaf's  National,  with  accuracy,  and  with  such  quickness  that  the  eye  can 
hardly  trace  the  movement  of  the  hand.  They  will  also  take  the  most  complicated 
sentences,  analyze,  transpose  and  apply  to  them  the  rules  of  grammar  with  a  rapid- 
ity, correctness  and  ease  that  is  almost  astonishing,  and  wherefore  this  improre- 
ment?  From  the  introduction  of  a  better  classification  of  school  books  and  better 
school  laws. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  are  quite  too  old  and  cold  for  the  comfort  of  their 
occupants.  Could  we  have  a  new  recniit  of  school  houses  in  fuU^  properly  con- 
structed and  handsomely  situated,  we  think  our  scholars  would  have  much  to  in- 
duce and  but  little  to  impede  in  climbiiig  the  hill  of  science. 

J.  M.  PILLSBURY.  Sutton. 


Our  present  school  law  is  thought  to  be  a  decided  improvement,  especiallr  tbat 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  division  of  the  public  money.  It  would  be  impoesibte  to 
make  a  school  law  that  would  suit  all  minds.  It  seems  very  necessary  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  arouse  public  attention  regarding  district  schools,  and  if  the  law 
could  be  fully  carried  out  and  Teachers'  Institutes  attended  as  they  should  bo,  it 
would  add  great  interest  to  the  public  schools. 

R.  J.  MORSE,  Bolton. 


I  am  happv  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  schools  of  the 
past  vear.  1  think  that  our  teachers  as  a  class  have  been  more  successful  than  in 
any  former  year  since  my  superintendence  of  schools.  Indeed  they  haTO,  mio- 
rally  been  persons  of  more  experience,  but  two  persons  having  been  en^toyed 
who  had  not  previously  taught.    School  committees  have  taken  more  paina  to  le- 
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cure  mtW  qoaltiled  teachers,  and  sach  teachers  are  becoming  better  known  and  i^ 

STOdaled;  and  parents  are,  I  think,  manifesting  more  interest  in  this  matter,  than 
>niierly.  Still  onr  schools  are  far  from  being  as  efficient  as  they  should  be. 
Parents  mast  feel  and  manifest  more  interest  in  them  if  they  ever  come  up  to  that 
measure  of  nsefiilness  which  may  pustty  be  expected  of  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  find  in  our  schools  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  try  to  take  their  scholars  over  too  much  ground  and  of  proceeding  to 
the  more  difficult  branches,  before  the  elementary  branches  have  been  mastered. 
Another  is  the  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present 
to  introduce  too  many  studies  in  all  our  schools.  We  often  hear  the  remark  that 
this  and  that  thing  '*  should  at  once  be  made  a  branch  of  study  in  all  our  common 
schools."  This  is  said  of  almost  the  whole  round  of  natural  sciences,  and  of  a 
great  many  things  besides.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  cannot  be  the  dictate  of 
sonnd  sense.  Euenfthing  cannot  he  loeU  taught  in  our  common  schools.  And  the  mul- 
Uplicily  of  studies  introduced  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  vpvy  great  detriment  to  them. 
Tne  pecnliar  province  of  the  common  school  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  tn  a 
/no  ihings.  Tnie.  the  desire  should  be  awakened  for  more  extended  attainments. 
But  the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  complete  in  itself.  A  few 
branches  thoroughly  possessed,  are  worth  more  than  a  multitude  merely  glanced 
at.  The  idea  of  changing  our  common  schools  to  Universities  where  children  are 
made  to  pass  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences  Is  one  oi  the  most  preposterous 
iniaginable.    The  only  remedy  I  see  for  this,  is  the  general  introduction  of  graded 
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C.  M.  SEATON.  Charlotte. 


The  schools  in  our  town  have  been  qnite  as  prosperous  during  the  past  year  as 
during  the  year  preceding.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  although  we  are  passing 
through  the  new  and  strange  experience  of  war,  the  common  schools  of  onr  town 
have  not  received  less  attention  from  the  people  than  before.  The  expense  incur- 
red has  been  greater.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful.  The  schools  with  three 
exceptions  have  been  prosperous. 

Cw  school  houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Something  has  been  done  to 
improre  them,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Tbe  yiews  presented  in  the  last  Seeretary's  report  and  the  information  given 
iDiist  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  available  literature  on  thia 
sabject. 

J.  D.  KINGSBURY,  Colchester. 


The  school  law  in  the  main  works  well,  and,  so  ikr  as  I  know,  is  gaining  in  the 
estimatioB  of  the  real  friends  of  education.  I  think  that  the  school  registers  if  per- 
severed in  will  be  instrumental  in  working  out  for  the  State  a  great  reformation  in 
ednci^onal  matters.  Properly  kept,  and  they  show  real  evils  as  they  actually  exist, 
and  tiiat  certidnly  is  what  we  want,  for  how  can  we  legislate  against  errors  unless 
we  know  what  they  are  t  Some  complain  of  difficulty  in  keeping  them;  but  a  few 
words  from  tike  Superintendent  to  the  teacher  showing  their  importance  will  in- 
sure In  nearly  eve^y  case  a  correct  report 

Indeed  my  best  teachers  prefer  them  to  any  other  system  ot  keeping  ''school  ac- 
count,'* and  say  liiey  should  hardly  know  how  to  do  without  them. 

I  have  heard  but  one  sentiment  expressed  with  regard  to  Teachen<'  Institutes, 
and  that  is  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Even  that  class  which  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated *'fogies"  have  partly  opened  tbeir  eyes  and  sav  they  "guws  they  are  a  good 
thing,^*  and  do  not  think  it  best  tohave  them  discontinued.  Our  best  men  regret  the 
witholding  of  the  already  too  small  appropriation  for  their  support,  and  carne:«tly 
hope  that  the  next  legislature  will  restore  it  and  even  more  if  necessary. 

If  a  nijggardly  spirit  is  to  characterize  the  legislation  of  our  State,  and  no  ap- 
propriaoon,  or  at  least  only  a  stinted  one.  can  be  allowed,  for  improving  our 
social  condition  and  bringing  ns  somewhere  near  to  a  level  with  onr  sister  states, 


Another  method  of  scattering  much  useful  information,  as  well  as  bringing  manj 
Interesting  statistical  fkcts  before  the  people,  is  the  annual  Report  of  the  Secretaigr. 
Saoh  starUtog  facts  as  are  here  presented  to  the  public  must  tend  greatly  to  aionse 
Xbe  attention  of  the  public  mind,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  tne  noble  effnta 
which  are  at  present  being  made  to  improve  the  school  system  of  our  S4ate.  In 
order  to  make  these  reports  at  all  aocmate,  and  convey  to  the  public  mind  the  M- 
tnal  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  as  they  really  exist,  the  Begiatars  are  of 
course  indispensable. 

ALFRED  S.  LAMB,  Sheffield. 


The  educational  interests  of  this  town  are  gradually  increasing.  We  have  had 
the  past  season  a  company  of  pmcUoal  teachers,  aiming  at  the  complete  mattoQT 
of  the  lessons.  The  deportment  of  the  schools,  in  most  cases,  has  been  worthy  of 
uote.    Of  twenty-three  schools,  all  but  two  have  been  taught  by  young  ladies. 

Hie  people  are  assuming  a  riffht  position  in  regard  to  common  schools— are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  sustain  them.  The  school  law  is  appreciated  and  re- 
spected. A  good  omen  is  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  visits  have  beea 
made  by  our  citizens  to  the  various  Rchools  the  past  year,  averaging  more  thu 
two  visits  to  each  ftimily  in  town  sending  scholars. 

H.  P.  GUSHING,  St  Johnsbury. 


We  have  had  no  schools  taught  by  males  in  this  town  for  the  past  year,  yet, 
so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  our  schools  have  been  quite  as  satisftMStory  as 
in  former  seasons  when  many  of  our  winter  terms  were  taught  by  males.  Though 
our  schools  in  this  town  are  mostly  small,  a  very  rapid  improvement  has  be^ 
made  in  most  of  them  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  school  books,  and  under 
the  working  of  our  new  school  law.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  teacher  was  thonght 
to  be  quite  smart  in  this  town  if  he  could  ''work  out'^  all  the  examples  in  Adam^ 
New  Arithmetic  ;  but  to-day  we  have  in  many  of  our  school  young  ladies  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20  that  will  place  upon  the  board  the  most  difficult  examples  in 
Greenleaf^s  National,  with  accuracy,  and  with  such  quickness  that  the  eye  can 
hardly  trace  the  movement  of  the  hand.  They  will  also  take  the  most  complicatad 
sentences,  analyze,  transpose  and  apply  to  them  the  rules  of  grammar  with  a  rafdd- 
ity,  correctness  and  ease  that  is  almost  astonishing,  and  wherefore  this  improve- 
ment? From  the  introduction  of  a  better  classification  of  school  books  and  better 
school  laws. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  are  quite  too  old  and  cold  for  the  comfort  of  their 
occupants.  Could  we  have  a  new  recniit  of  school  bouses  in  fully  properly  con- 
structed and  handsomely  situated,  we  think  our  scholars  would  have  much  to  in- 
duce and  but  little  to  impede  in  climbing  the  hill  of  science. 

J.  M.  PILLSBURY,  Sutton. 


Our  present  school  law  is  thought  to  be  a  decided  improvement,  especiallr  thai 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  division  of  the  public  money.  It  would  be  imponmle  to 
make  a  school  law  that  would  suit  all  minds.  It  seems  very  necessary  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  arouse  public  attention  regarding  district  schools,  and  if  the  law 
oould  be  fully  carried  out  and  Teachers'  Institutes  attended  as  they  shoiiM  be,  it 
would  add  great  interest  to  the  public  schools. 

R.  J.  MORSE,  Bolton. 


I  am  bappv  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  schools  of  the 
past  vear.    1  think  that  our  teachers  as  a  class  have  been  more  suoceesAil  than  in 
any  former  year  since  my  superintendence  of  schools.    Indeed  they  have,  fmt 
rally  been  persons  of  more  experience,  but  two  persons  having  been  enployed 
who  had  not  previously  taught.    School  committees  have  taken  more  paina  to  te- 
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cure  w%U  qiialllled  teaelien,  and  snch  teachers  are  becoming  better  known  and  tqh 

Sredatod;  and  parents  are,  I  think,  manifesting  more  interest  in  this  matter,  than 
>niierly.  Still  onr  schools  are  far  from  being  as  efficient  as  they  shoald  be. 
Parents  must  feel  and  manifest  more  interest  in  them  if  they  ever  come  up  to  that 
m«a^are  of  nseftilness  which  may  pustty  be  expected  of  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  find  in  our  schools  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  try  to  take  their  scholars  over  too  much  ground  and  of  proceeding  to 
the  more  difficult  branches,  before  the  elementary  branches  have  been  mastered. 
Another  is  the  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present 
to  introduce  too  many  studies  in  all  our  schools.  We  often  hear  the  remark  that 
this  and  that  thing  '*  should  at  once  be  made  a  branch  of  study  in  all  our  common 
schools."  This  is  said  of  almost  the  whole  round  of  natural  sciences,  and  of  a 
great  many  things  besides.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  cannot  be  the  dictate  of 
sound  sense.  £&enfthing  cannot  he  lodl  taught  in  our  common  schools.  And  the  mul- 
tiplicily  of  studies  introduced  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  vf^ry  great  detriment  to  them. 
Tne  peculiar  province  of  the  common  school  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in  a 
few  mings.  True,  the  desire  should  be  awakened  for  more  exttmded  attainments. 
But  the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  complete  in  itself  A  few 
branches  thoroughly  possessed,  are  worth  more  than  a  multitude  merely  glanced 
at  The  idea  of  changing  our  common  schools  to  Universities  where  children  are 
made  to  pass  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
imaginable.  The  only  remedy  I  see  for  this,  is  the  general  introduction  of  graded 
Bcbools. 

C.  M.  SEATON.  Charlotte. 


The  schools  in  our  town  huve  been  quite  as  prosperous  during  the  past  year  aa 
during  the  year  preceding.  It  is  an  encouraging  ffict  that  alUiough  wo  are  passing 
through  the  new  and  strange  experience  of  war,  the  common  schools  of  our  town 
have  not  received  less  attention  from  the  people  than  before.  The  expense  incur- 
red has  been  greater.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful.  The  schools  with  three 
exceptions  have  been  prosperous. 

Oiur  school  houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Something  has  been  done  to 
improve  them,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  views  presented  in  the  last  Secretary's  report  and  the  information  given 
moat  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  available  literature  on  thia 
•abject. 

J.  D.  KINGSBURY,  Colchester. 


The  school  law  in  the  main  works  well,  and,  so  fkr  as  I  know,  is  gaining  in  the 
estimatioB  of  the  real  fWends  of  education.  I  think  that  the  school  registers  if  per- 
severed in  will  be  instrumental  in  working  out  for  the  State  a  great  reformation  in 
educational  matters.  Properly  kept,  and  they  show  real  evils  as  they  actually  exist, 
and  that  certainly  is  what  we  want,  for  how  can  we  legislate  against  errors  unless 
we  know  what  they  are  1  Some  complain  of  difficulty  in  keeping  them;  but  a  few 
words  firom  the  Superintendent  to  the  teacher  showing  th(*ir  importance  will  in- 
sore  In  nearly  eve^y  case  a  correct  report 

Indeed  my  best  teachers  prefer  them  to  any  other  system  of  keeping;  "school  ac- 
count'* and  say  they  should  hardly  know  bow  to  do  without  them. 

I  have  heard  but  one  sentiment  expressed  with  regard  to  Teachern'  Institutes, 
and  that  is  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Even  that  class  which  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated ^'fogies''  have  partly  opened  their  eyes  and  say  they  *'gtte»<s  they  are  a  gr>od 
thing/*  and  do  not  think  it  best  to  have  them  discontmued.  Our  best  men  regret  the 
witholding  of  the  already  too  small  appropriation  for  their  support,  and  eam<?tttly 
hope  2iat  the  next  legislature  will  restore  it  and  even  more  if  necessary. 

If  a  niggardly  spirit  is  to  characterize  the  legislation  of  our  State,  and  no  ap- 
propriation, or  at  least  only  a  stinted  one,  can  be  allowed,  for  improving  our 
social  condition  and  bringing  us  somewhere  near  to  a  level  with  onr  sister  states, 
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then  oertainly  it  will  not  be  strange  if  our  beet  men  go  firom  0% — ^it  will  be  no 
wonder  if  our  Peases  and  our  Glarlu  leave  us,  and  we  may  expect  nothing  bat 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  said  of  Vermont  that  **it  is  a  good  place  to  move  from.'' 

D.  H.  HAGOMBER,  Ebaex. 


The  common  schools  in  town  during  the  past  year  have  been  interesting  and 
prosperous.  Teachers  have  exhibited  a  commendable  zeal  in  their  work,  and  their 
elTort  to  do  good  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Scholars  have  been  interested  in 
their  studies  and  have  made  good  progress. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  our  schoolR  in  a  condition  peaceful  and  encourag- 
ing, in  this  day,  when  most  all  the  great  interest^)  of  the  land  are  disturbed  and 
severely  injured  by  the  deep  struggle  which  is  going  on.  It  is  gratifying  because 
it  shows  the  strong  hold  which  schools  nave  upon  the  public  mind,  the  firm  convic- 
tion respecting  their  importance.  But  this  conviction  needs  to  be  strengthened 
more  and  more.  It  cannot  be  too  strong  and  firm.  The  line  of  duty  is  plain. 
We  must  labor  with  hopefuluess  and  zeal,  and  do  all  we  can  to  give  to  our  schools 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  sweep  possible. 

CALEB  B.  TRACY,  Jericho. 


I  believe  that  it  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that  the  present  school  law  of 
this  State  in  well  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  contemplated.  As  a 
system  of  supervision  being  simple  in  \i»  couHtruction  and  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion, with  some  slight  modifications,  perhaps,  it  is  all  that  we  need.  Our  school 
districts  have  ever  been  the  germs  of  democracy.  The  Board  of  Education,  the 
Secretary,  the  town  Superintendents  as  well  as  the  Prudential  Committees  are  their 
aervantSj  to  carry  out  their  expressed  or  known  will.  The  duties  of  each  being 
defined  by  law,  there  need  be  no  clashing  or  interfering  with  each  other's  preroga- 
tives. The  school  register  is  of  immense  value  in  regulating  our  schools,  and  a 
very  fair  index  of  the  moral  temperature  that  pervades  the  school  room.  By  an 
examination  of  this  the  superintendent  can  grain  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  school  than  from  all  other  sources.  It  is  wr^ll  fitted  to  impress  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  teacher  his  responsibility,  to  make  him  prompt  and  faithful  and 
to  give  order  and  uniformity  to  the  school.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  this  town  the 
past  year  have  aimed  at  correctness  in  their  reports,  which  I  think  cannot  be  said 
to  the  same  extent  of  the  district  clerks.  Their  vague  and  indefinite  answers  and 
many  blanks  have  occasioned  me  immense  perplexity  and  trouble.  The  registen 
of  all  the  districts  in  town  were  returned  to  the  town  clerk's  office  at  the  appoint- 
ed time,  but  a  part  of  the  fractional  district^  were  not  received  in  season  for  this 
report.  Connected  with  the  registers  are  the  annual  report^).  These  are  becoming 
quite  an  institution.  From  no  other  source  can  we  derive  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  present  state,  the  wants  and  prospects  of  the  common  schools  of  Vermont. 
These  reports  which  are  got  up  with  much  labor  and  care,  give  us  a  vast  amount  of 
statistical  information  relating  to  our  schools  which  superintendents  may  weave  Into 
their  reports  at  town  meetings,  and  thus  be  made  to  tell  upon  every  family  in  the 
State.  We  have  also  the  experience  and  observation  of  town  superintendenta  from 
which  much  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools  may  be  gathered. 
No  one  can  contemplate  the  outlays  aud  expenditures  for  common  schools  in  the 
State  without  the  conviction  that  they  are  worth  looking  after.  But  we  should 
not  fail  to  look  at  them  from  a  higher  stand  point  which  no  mere  scale  of  dollars 
and  cents  can  measure.  The  information  embodied  in  the  annual  reports  as  to 
general  principles  of  teaching,  of  discipline,  of  physicial  education,  and  the  con- 
struction of  school  houses.  I  regard  as  invaluable,  and  verily  i*egret  that  it  cannot 
meet  the  eye  of  every  parent  in  the  state.  Of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  which  have 
been  held  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
but  few;  those  which  I  have  attended  I  think  have  been  judiciously  conducted  and 
useful  1  to  all  present.  They  appear  to  be  just  what  is  necessary  in  every  communi- 
ty to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  interests  of  common  schools  and  to  break  in  npontiiat 
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beaten  track  of  thinkiDg  and  teaching  into  which  eyerj  teacher  is  prone  to  slide. 
Thej  answer  the  purpose  of  **  kindling  wood  "  both  to  teachers  and  parents  to 
set  fire  to  those  slumbering  elements  which  are  within.  Besides  they  have  the  in- 
cidental influence  of  forming  a  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  teachers.  FromUie^ 
best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  no  one  agency  is  exciting  more' 
interest  or  doing  more  for  the  good  of  common  schools  than  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes as  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 

So  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  notice,  our  teachers  do  not  return  from 
these  meetings  with  some  new  stereotyped  system  of  instruction,  to  which  every- 
thing must  give  way.  but  with  increased  desire  to  impart  knowledge  in  such  ways 
and  by  such  means  as  commend  themselves  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  both 
teacher  and  scholar.  What  has  most  excited  my  surprise  in  these  Institutes  is  the 
immense  labor  of  '*  talking'^  which  the  Secretary  performs  without  missing  a 
word! ! 

I  wish  to  say,  as  to  the  schools  in  this  town,  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  neg- 
lect the  elementary  studies,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  give  undue  prominence  to  algebra,  Greenleafs  national  arithmetic,  phi- 
losophy, physiology,  and  such  like  studies.  Now  the  common  school  in  rural  dis- 
tricts should  always  be  a  common  school,  a  school  for  the  masses  and  not  for  the 
select  few.  Another  thing  that  operates  unfavorably  is,  that  a  certain  class,  and 
perhaps  the  best  class,  do  not  patronize  the  common  school.  They  are  afraid  that 
their  children  will  learn  bad  habits,  and  thus  they  surrender  the  common  school 
to  the  dominion  of  the  low  and  vicious,  and.  if  I  mistake  not,  some  town  Superin- 
tendents have  defended  and  acted  upon  thiB  principle.  Is  there  not  in  such  a 
IiracUce  a  manifest  lack  of  both  religion  and  patriotism  ?  Ought  not  every  man  to 
abor  to  make  common  schools  respectable  and  virtuous,  and  how  can  this  be  done 
unless  the  respectable  and  virtuous  patronize  them  by  placing  their  children  there 
and  insisting  that  the  evil  practices  shall  be  expelled  from  the  schools  ?  One  word 
more.  In  my  humble  opinion  our  teachers  spend  too  much  time  in  schools  in 
cyphering.  I  doubt  not  we  have  teachers  in  this  town,  who,  the  past  winter,  have 
spent  weeks  of  school  hours  in  solving  mathematical  problems  with  little  benefit 
to  any  one  but  themselves.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

GEO.  W.  RANSLOW,  Milton. 


Most  of  the  teachers  have  attended  at  least  one  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes  dur- 
isc  the  year.  The  majority  of  them  were  experienced,  and  some  of  them  very 
encfent  teachers.  My  experience  during  the  year  has  impressed  me  vividly  with 
tlie  importance  of  school  discipline  in  order  to  success.  One  would  scaicely  be- 
lieve that  so  much  difference  could  exist  in  the  same  schools  under  different  man- 
agement. The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  is  as  wide  as  that  be- 
tween the  respective  vocations  of  the  head  of  a  large  and  successful  business  estab- 
lishment and  the  idler,  and  considering  the  results  dependent  upon  such  respon- 
iible  trusts,  vastly  wider. 

There  is  to  some  extent  still  pervading  the  town,  the  old  idea  of  a  mistaken 
economy  in  the  choice  of  teachers  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  town  is  perhaps  in  advance 
of  many  others  in  this  respect. 

With  some  exceptions  the  school  houses  are  quite  well  furnished  with  the  means 
of  physical  comfort,  but  of  those  modern  means  of  improvement  and  the  facilities 
for  increasing  an*  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  school  room  there  is  a  deplorable 
iMk. 

The  advance  which  our  State  has  made  in  the  attention  sriven  to  the  subject  of 
eonmon  schools,  has,  in  my  opinion,  already  had  effect  enough  for  good  to  convey 
i  rebuke  to  the  apathy  and  want  of  appreciation  cherished  to  such  an  inexcusable 

extent  still. 

C.  W.  CLARK,  Brighton. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  part  of  my  report  that  the  number  of  instances 
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of  ^tardineaB"  daring  the  school  year,  is  lamentably  large,  to  wit :  1,990 !  For  thli 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  :  and  I  took  the  occasion,  in  mr  report  to  the  town,  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  iinarions  conseqnences  thence  arising  to  the  schools ;  and 
from  the  feeling  manifested  on  hearing  the  report,  I  am  enconraged^  hope  for  a 
better  state  of  Siines  in  the  ftitore.  There  is  getting  to  be  an  increased  anxiety  to 
hear  the  annual  Scnool  Report ;  whereas,  when  the  custom  of  making  snch  a  re- 
port first  began,  scarce  any  interest  was  manifested  in,  or  attention  paid  to  tiie 
matter.  Now.  the  report  is  not  only  called  for,  and  well  listened  to,  but  its  sog- 
gestions  are  commented  upon,  and  so  far  as  deemed  reasonable,  and  wiUiin  the 
means  of  the  district  to  carry  out,  are  well  heeded. 

From  this  I  draw  a  favorable  inference  for  the  fiitnre  of  our  schools,  for  I  repeat 
(what  I  have  stated  in  all  my  reports.)  that  when  parents  come  to  manifest  a  viffi- 
lant  interest  in  the  progpreHH  of  the  schools — as  much  interest  as  they  do  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  ordinary  business  affairs,  then  they  will  have  good  schools. 
The  conditions  requisite  for  the  making  of  the  school  what  it  ought  to  be,  are, 
a  good  school  bouse,  well  furnished,  a  thoroughly  competent  and  conscientious 
teacher,  scholars  punctual  and  steady  in  their  attendance  upon  school,  well  sup- 
plied with  the  needed  boolu,  and  so  governed  at  home  that  it  mav  be  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  govern  them  at  school  durine  its  progress ;  and  all  these  condi- 
tions begin  with  parents.  Wherefore,  schools  that  are  worthless,  or  next  to  worth- 
less, are  primarily  and  principally  chargeable  to  them.  Now,  when  they  come  to 
realize  this  fully — and  it  is  believed  they  are  making  progress  in  this  direction — 
the  cause  of  common  school  education  will  begin  a  new  and  vigorous  growth. 

I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that  the  schools  in  this  town  the  cnrrerit  year  have 
improved  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  attendance,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
better  ;  there  has  been  a  better  supply  of  the  right  kind  of  books ;  and  the  teachers, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  better  qualified  for  their  interesting  and  responsible  labors. 

In  only  two  districts  has  there  been  a  case  of  corporal  punishment ;  and  in  those 
two  the  school  government  has  not  been  so  good  as  in  the  other  districts.  Mt  ob- 
servation satisfies  me  that  very  harsh  or  yerjfrtfful  teachers,  are  not  voi  to  have, 
and.  indeed,  cnnnot  well  have  good  order  in  their  schools ;  and  that  the  greater 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  teacher,  the  less  occasion  will  there  be  to 
use  .the  rod.  A  kind  manner  and  firm  purpose  will  generally  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  flogging,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  had  but  one  male  teacher  during  the  year,  and  then  but  for  asii^le 
term.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  tooman  is  better  adapted  than  fnon,  to 
teach  the  young.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  thai 
competent  female  teachers  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  male  teachers  of  a  similar 
grade  ;  and  this,  in  most  instances,  would  be  sufficient  to  control  the  choice. 

We  have  had  two  model  teachers  ;  and  in  their  schools  the  progress  was  fhr  bet- 
ter than  in  the  others,  the  teaching  being  much  more  thorough,  and  the  method  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  imparting  of  instruction. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  examination  of  teachers  more  stringent  hereafter,  in 
order  to  shut  out  that  large  class  who  get  into  the  schools  merely  beoause  their 
services  can  be  had  for  n  low  figure,  when  even  the  smallest  figure  is  more  tiban  their 
services  are  worth. 

GK().  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 


From  our  annual  report  we  make  the  following  extract: 

While  busine»«  of  all  kinds  has  suffered  di.sarrangement,  and  felt  the  harsh  and 
unnatural  jar  of  war, — being  either  inflated  to  unusual  and  dangerous  heights,  or  de- 
pressed far  below  its  accustomed  level — our  schools  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  and  in  success  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  any  fbrmer 
year.  During  the  past  year  twenty-four  different  teachers  have  been  employed  in 
teaching  in  town.  Five  males,  and  nineteen  female  teachers,  being  afar  grater  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  the  latter  class.  Of  the  twenty-four  teachers  employed,  only 
ten  were  residents  of  the  town;  and  we  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact  which  in  in  itself  not  over  creditable  to  uh  as  a  town,  and  is  vearlv  the  cause 
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of  more  fidlures  of  buccobs  in  schools  than  any  other  evil,  the  remedy  for  which  Uoi 
wholly  in  our  power  to  apply. 

When  we  speak  of  teachers  ftom  out  of  town,  we  do  not  refer  to  those  who, 
thongh  living  beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  the  town,  have  taught  here  for 
sevend  terms;  and  whose  schools  nave  been  among  the  best  we  had.  But  we  do 
deprecate  that  too  common  and  mistaken  policy  which  leads  us  to  employ  so  many 
.  teachers  concerning  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing.  There  are  often  those  who 
have  had  little  or  no  experience :  or  if  they  have  taught  before  may  not  have 
been  very  successful  elsewhere,  ana  coming  into  our  schools  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  them  or  our  methods  of  teaching;  the  result  has  been  that  they  have  not 
been  successful.  Such  teachers  we  have  almost  uniformly  found  to  fail  m  teachhug 
the  primary  branches,  and  also  in  the  judicious  management  of  their  schools.  Were 
we  necessitated  to  procure  strangers  for  our  teachers  it  would  be  enough  to  be  de- 
plored; but  when  we  have  a  supply  of  teachers  in  our  own  town  (or  immediate 
vicinity)  it  does,  to  say  the  least,  seem  very  foolish  to  pass  them  by  and  hire  the 
first  entire  stranger  who  makes  application.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  teacher  has 
obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  book  learning,  to  be  a  student  of  some  college;  or  has 
ever  professed  to  have  successfully  taught  several  terms  of  school  elsewhere;  unless 
such  an  one  have  the  unmistaken  characteristics  of  an  energetic,  thorough,  prudent, 
judicious  and  correctly  moral  teacher  about  him,  we  had  better  let  him  stay  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his  own  kin.  where  he  may  be  appreciated,  rather  than  run 
the  great  risk  of  having  a  poor  school  by  employing  him.  Many  students  of  col- 
leges and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  are  poor  teachers  from  the  fact  that  fai 
their  haste  to  study  the  higher  branches,  they  have  neglected  the  common  oneSt  and 
now  think  them  beneath  their  notice,  and  of  course  do  not  and  often  cannot  teach 
Uiem  correctly  or  acceptably. 

Many  a  graduate  of  our  common  district  schools  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  and 
who  feels  Uiat  the  very  common  though  old  fashioned  studies  of  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  ^.,  are  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  great 
mass  of  pupils  than  algebra,  geometry,  Greek  or  Latin,  (and  so  is  not  above  trying 
to  teach  them  thoroughlv  and  practically.)  is  a  hundred  fold  better  instructor  than 
the  class  aforemcntionea. 

A  noticeable  and  gratifying  improvement  in  the  keeping  of  the  school  registers  is 
seen,  many  of  the  teachers  and  districts  vying  with  each  other  in  the  neatness 
with  whicn  their  registers  shall  be  retiurned  to  the  town  clerk's  oflQce  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  Still  the  slovenly  and  untidy  appearance  of  some  is,  even  now, 
diocking  to  b#hold.  The  division  of  the  public  money  according  to  the  average  at- 
tendance of  scholars — the  recording  of  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  standmg  of 
the  pupil  in  the  registers,  are  each  basi'd  upon  right  principli«,  and  are  beneficial  to  the 
schools. 

One  district  in  town  which  has  supported  eighteen  weeks  of  school,  has  no  marks 
of  tardiness  or  absences  upon  the  register  for  the  year. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  instrumentalities  for  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  our  schools,  is  found  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes, — for  by  these 
not  only  do  teachers  gain  much  important  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
successful  teaching,  and  are  held  to  a  more  full  realization  of  the  importance  and 
responsibleness  of  their  vocation,  but  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people  are  also  aroused 
to  a  f&r  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  a  more  generous 
and  hearty  co-operation  with  teachei*s  and  others  engaged  in  the  same  important 
work.  And  may  the  day  be  far  distant  when  Vermont  shall  so  far  forget  her  true 
interest  as  to  virtually  cripple  or  lessen  their  usefulness  by  withholding  fVom  them 
her  confidence  or  generous  support  When  we  shall  have  become  fully  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  a  correct  thorough  mental  and  moral  education  for  our  child- 
ren and  ourselves;  and  shall  fully  realize  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
state  lies  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  her  people,  and  shall  each  become  co- 
laborers  and  teachers  in  the  important  work,  may  we  reasonably  hope  to  see  our 
common  schools  assume  their  proper  position  in  our  t^stimation,  and  becoming  proa- 
peromt  and  usefiil  in  the  highest  degree. 

J.  E.  WOODBURY.  Concord. 
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6lto  oTOMf  ifood  I3iiiigft  i^^ialthlff  iVtmi  th«  opetfttioiift  of  the  tcKool  Umt,  cAtttflWf 
te  uae  of  the  school  renters,  is,  that  our  community  MA  that  I  ooaltt  liot  itmbf  Ik 
^  Mbeilt  mort "  to  the  town  unices  I  had  obtained  the  statlsticat  Inibiiiliitloil  oon- 
itfned  in  mm.  The  first  two  years  I  had  to  collect  the  registers  myMif  VMn 
Ukreh  meeUng.  This  year,  every  one  was  in  the  Clerk's  ofllbe  as  soon  as  thetr  r^ 
•psetive  schools  were  through,  and  my  report  was  made  from  them.    And  theMis 

2iiUe  a  striib  among  the  districts  to  see  which  will  secure  the  greatest  attettAuAee. 
1  one  district  the  Committee  ofFbrcd  a  prize  to  every  scholar  that  would  attend 
chrerr  day  through  the  term.  The  Registers  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  coti- 
eenilng  our  schools.  Br  them  alone  we  only  know  whether  we  are  advancing  or 
wbether  on  the  retrograde.  And  they  give  Superintendents  the  privilege  of  report- 
hag  the  fkciB  to  the  community.  As  my  report  is  not  printed,  I  posted  upon  the  wall 
ofthe  Town  Hall  the  most  important  part  of  the  information  gleaned  from  the  R^- 
ifters,  for  the  benefit  of  my  townsmen. 

I  speak  with  pleasure  of  the  gratifying  results  that  have  accrued  from  the  Insti- 
tates.  There  has  been  a  resurrection  in  the  mind  of  the  community  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  public  schools,  that  is  gratifying  to  behold.  Teachers  have  been  aroused, 
and  begin  to  reflect  upon  their  duties  and  the  way  theyshould  perform  them.  The 
•chools  are  becoming  more  practical  and  efllcient.  There  are  not  so  many  poor 
teachers,  and  consequently  but  few  failures.  Tlie  public  examination  of  teachers  is 
not  now  a  mere  farce.  New  school  bouRes  are  uprooting  the  "  relics."  Town  and 
County  Teachers^  AssociatiouH  are  organi7A>d  for  the  purpose  of  public  discuHstons. 
and  the  mass  of  community  are  beginning  to  awake  and  to  view  this  subject  as  an 
American  citizen  should.  *  Thene  are  but  a  few  of  the  results  flowing  directly  from 
the  Institutes. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  assembled  wisdom  which  is  sent  up  to  Montpelier? 
Rather  what  can  be  said  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  will  presume  to  offer  an  apology  ? 
This  boasted  Green  Mountain  State  too  poor  to  pay  $420  p(T  year  for  fourteen  Insti- 
tutes. And  then  they  will  •'  gas  over  kits,  cats  and  mice"  long  enough  to  pay  for 
one  hundred  Institutes  each  year  at  $.'W  each.  I  believe  there  is  a  just  retribution 
that  awaits  them.  .Just  n*mefnber.  Mr.  Adaras,  that  we  must  have  our  Institutes,  and 
if  this  great  State  of  Vermont  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  that  there  are  poor  teach- 
ers enough  in  litth*  stigmatized  Essex  that  will,  and  cheerfully  too.  Better  give  the 
capital  to  the  *•  mol<'s  ami  bats"  and  turn  Vennont  into  a  pasture,  rather  than  let 
her  system  of  public  schools  be  overthrown.  For  however  poor  her  school.**  may 
be,  all  that  she  is  to-day,  she  owes  to  them. 

I  think,  as  I  reported  to  the  town,  that  if  we  wish  for  a  quiet,  orderly,  peace- 
loving  community  in  coming  years — if  we  hope  that  the  years  of  our  declining  life 
may  be  passed  in  the  prosperity  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  community,  let  us  make  a 
large  provision  for  the  instniction  of  the  children,  not  only  for  those  who  gather 
around  our  own  firesides,  but  for  all  the  children  of  the  towia,  and  especially  those, 
who,  without  much  puins-taking,  will  be  sure  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  vice.  If 
there  is  any  interest,  which  as  good  citizens  we  ought  to  foster  with  peculiar  care,  it 
ie  the  interest  of  our  public  schools.  If  there  is  any  object  for  which  we  ought  to 
make  liberal  provisions — expending  whatever  money  i\a  most  successful  prosecution 
demands,  that  object  is  the  education  of  the  (children  of  this  towu. 

CHARLES  W.  KING,  Lunenburg. 


Parents  are  feeling  a  little  more  interest  in  the  schools  than  heretofore.  I  see  ba* 
one  thing  really  in  the  way  of  success  in  our  school  matters,  that  is,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  living  law,— we  must  have  living  men  to  work  that  law.  Our  school  law  as 
it  now  stands  is  a  good  machinery,  constructed  of  good  materials  so  far  asit  pertains 
to  the  State,  and  if  the  towns  will  funish  as  good  material  in  the  person  of  a  super- 
intendent, that  is  a  man  who  has  a  heart  full  of  the  love  of  schools  and  is  willing  to 
BacriJBce  ease  and  time,  and  money  if  needed  to  help  on  the  public  school  interest 
One  who  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  school  law  will  try  to  abide  by  and  carry  otftthe 
one  we  have,  lending  hiH  whole  influence  to  support  the  same.  And  then  our  districts 
have  something  to  do  and  say  in  this  matter  by  finding  or  fumishing  a  suitable  place 


one  fide  of  the  district,  no  that  some  go  one  aikd  a  half  or  tiro  rnV^  tb  fldlAx^t'  wiffle 
ih^'mrfhereMon  the  oilier  side  are  wnhln  one  hnndred  and 'fifty  rodii^leatln^ar ' 
^t6tk\lsiMon.  Others  are  efther  in  a  dilapidated  condition  dr  on  a  bad  sltid,  oi^^ 
^on^  at  all,  and  keep  their  school  in  shops  or  dwelling  houses.  I  insist  npoti  H^iiJ 
utitfl  we  can  have  comfortable  school  houses  provided  bv  our  districtii,  th^hiiM'l^ 
right  to  expect  the  present  system  to  advance  as  it  should.  But  there  Is  more  to  bb 
eniefeted  from  the  school  district  than  to  ftimish  a  good  school  house.  Thi^  sfaonlft 
fsmiflh  good  material  in  the  form  of  furniture,  fixtures  and  apparatus  suitable  to  JSk 
n0ed  in  the  school  room.  And  yet  more,  they  should  be  caref&l  in  the  choice  of  Uicfr 
oHeere  to  get  men  who  have  an  interest  in  their  schools,  especially  for  th^irpmdtti- 
tial  committ4Hw.  If  we  get  a  committee  that  is  more  interested  in  saving  a  tax  Qtk 
the  district  than  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  children  of  his  disMM, 
that  is,  if  he  hires  and  putj*  into  school  anything  tnat  oflbrs  to  teach,  because  a 
teacher  comes  along  that  will  teach  for  one  dollar  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-fi^ 
cents  per  week,  to  save  a  tax ;  that  district  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  the  law,  bat 
with  themselves  for  they  are  in  the  fault 

When  we  pav  $l,r>0  or  $2,00  per  week  even  for  a  summer  school,  and  have  a  good 
school  we  nw.  the  gainers.  One  good  school  in  worth  more  than  three  poor  ones. 
LfOt  our  dLMtricts  see  to  it  that  tbey  secure  living  men  to  act  in  concert  with  the  towh, 
and  town  act  in  concert  '^ith  the  state,  and  we  shall  lose  all  of  our  complal^lg 
spirit  for  we  shall  see  our  Hchools  where  they  should  b(»  and  what  they  should  be. 

JACOB  l-TVANS.  Victory. 


ThiTt?  is  evidently  a  growing  interwt  among  the  iM»ople  in  regard  to  the  cttpmon 
schools  in  this  town.  iWents  are  realizing  the  importance  of  visiting  the  schiMls  and 
showing  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  thatsome  attention  will  be  given  to  tbem--that 
the  subject  of  education  of  children  in  the  common  school  is  respectable  and  Aou^ 
be  elevated  to  its  proper  position.  *'^il^ 

I  thiuk  the  suggestions  In  tlie  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  lioard  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  eminently  us4'fnl.  in  respect  to  the  proper  construction,  location,  Ac.,  of 
school  houM'H. 

O.  F.  FARSETT,  Berkshire. 


At  our  annual  town  meetings  the  past  two  years  I  was  called  upon  by  prud^iUd 
eommittee  men  to  report  the  condition  of  our  common  schools.  It  has  been'thfe 
custom  from  "time  whereof  the  memorj-  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary**  for 
towns  merely  to  call  upon  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  his  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  town  paupers.  But  not  until  one  year  ago  la^t  March  meeting  has  a  superinten- 
dent's report  been  calUnl  for.  "  ^^ 

I  regarded  the  call  at  that  time  as  a  sign  of  interwt  in  the  right  direction.  "IBy 
report  was  verv  favorably  received.  jf!: 

IRA  W.  CLARK,  Pairtkr."*' 


Although  some  objected  to  the  new  school  laws  when  they  first  appcr.r  •  ;,et  I 
think  they  are  working  well  with  us  and  gaining  favor  each  year.     •  ^ 

The  registers  were  most  of  them  very  poorly  tilled  out  last  year,  especi  l^bylsS- 
trict  clerks.  But  with  a  little  urging  the  most  of  them  have  done  much  m-yfet  tiila 
year. 

CHARLES  W.  JANES,  Montgoui    v. 


That  the  schools  generally  in  this  town  are  in  a  good  condition,  I  think  'no  oipe 
who  knows  about  tnem  would  think  of  cLununff.  There  liave  been  soiiie  gopfi 
ichool»— two  or  three  excellent  ones— during  &e  year.  There  are  some  wntn 
friends  ol  education  here— men  of  large  liberal  views,  and  we  hope  there  ia  a 


**good  time  coming"  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  oommuity.    But  the  signs  of 
its  near  approach  are  certainly  not  very  great 

In  two  diMtricts  in  town  there  has  been  no  school  at  all  during  the  year,  while  in 
ftmr  others  there  has  been  only  one  term.  One  reason  for  this  va  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  Hchool  houses  in  Uiese  districts^  and  yet  there  has  not  been  a  cent  ex- 
pended the  past  year  in  any  of  them  to  provide  better.  How  long  can  dbtrictsand 
communitieti  afford  to  live  m  this  way  1  The  school  houses  in  town  toe  generally 
poor — not  more  than  three  or  four  that  can  be  called  comfortable.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  school  law  with  its  or  some  equivalent  ma- 
diinery  for  getting  at  and  Htirnng  up  the  ^ple.  Is  education  the  g^reat  secular  in- 
terest of  the  state  ?  Is  it  the  real  foundation  of  our  temporal  wealSi  and  happiness, 
and  prosperity  as  a  people  1  Who  bdieves  it  ?  And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain. 
VfhaX  is  the  argument  then  from  the  fact  that  so  little  comparativelv  of  what  needs  to 
be  done  has  been  accomplished  by  the  school  law,  and  the  efforts  which  its  officers  have 
been  enabled  to  make  ?  That  we  should  give  up  trying — abandon  the  law  and  call 
the  whole  scheme  for  improving  and  awakening  an  interest  in  our  schools  a  failure  ? 
Of  courw'  not.  ju!»t  tbi»  reversie.  We  must  rt»double  our  efforts  and  our  outlay. 
•When  the  ^>ecrctury  of  the  lioard  has  such  liberal  pay  that  he  can  afford  to  spend 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  that  he  now  does  amofig  the  people — and 
when  it  is  the  same  with  town  superintendents — and  when  something  like  a  similar 
liberal  policy  is  pursued  in  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  other  means  for  im- 
proving the  schools  and  awakening  an  intt^est  in  them— f/ien  will  the  money  which 
18  expended  bring  in  something  like  a  proportionate  return.  Not  that  I  believe  it 
does  not  now.  great  a*<  the  disadvantage  under  which  it  is  used— actually  accomplish 
more  for  the  best  good  of  the  state  than  any  other  similar  amount  expended  by 
the  state  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Andyetagreat  deal  of  it  Is  wasted,  necessarily  so, 
from  the  very  fact  that  there  Ls  not  twice  or  three  times  as  much  put  with  it  I 
might  go  on  to  8how  more  particularly  how  and  why  ibis  is  so.  But  I  have  not  the 
time^  nor  is  it  necessary.  This  is  no  new  idea.  It  is  one  which  wise  men  recognize 
and  act  upon  everywhere  in  other  matters.  Time,  m«ney.  labor,  anything  in  ordei 
to  be  expended  with  true  economy  must  be  expendtnl  in  quatUiiie^  somewhere  near 
commeusurate  with  the  gi*eatness  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  The  bad  econo- 
my of  keeping  one  man  at  work  three  weeks  upon  a  job  which  three  men  working 
together  would  accomplish  in  as  many  days — on  the  plea  that  it  would  **  cost  so 
mnch  ^'  to  hire  the  extra  help,  would  be  apparent  to  every  one.  And  yet  not  so 
wonderftiUy  unlike  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provementof  her  schools  and  hardly  more  reasonable  the  complaints  which  many 
nuJce  that  the  school  law  accomplishes  so  little.  How  could  it  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish much  ?  Why  shouldn't  it  fail  ?  Hardly  one  of  the  officers  under  it  but  must 
do  what  he  does,  at  a  positive  sacrifice  to  himself,  while  everybody  seems  to  feel  at 
perfect  liberty  to  throw  all  the  blocks  and  hindrances  in  the  way  possible,  and  then 
wonder  and  complain  that  the  law  is  so  insufficient,  such  a  useless  expense  and  must 
be  repealed.  The  wonder  is  that  it  accomplishes  anything,  and  the  fact  that  so  little 
comparatively  of  what  needs  to  be  done  has  been  accomplished  by  it,  is  only  an  ad- 
ditional argiunent  for  larger  effort  and  larger  outlay.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be 
done  and  it  miust  be  done  whatever  the  cost,  and  the  sooner  we  put  forth  effbrts  in 
some  degree  commensurate  to  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  mon^ 
efl'ectually  and  economicaUif  too,  it  will  be  done. 

Most  of  our  school  districts  have  the  usual  anniuil  "  scpiabble  '^  in  regard  to  hav- 
ing wood  and  board  on  the  scholar  or  Grand  List  Why  won^t  the  Legislature  *'fix  " 
that  and  so  put  an  end,  not  only  to  all  thes(*  troubles,  but  to  not  a  few  in  the  schools 
themsi'lves. 

G.  B.  TOLMAN.  Sheldon. 


The  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  St  Albans  have  been  well  sustained  during 
the  past  year,  although  in  most  of  the  districts  the  number  of  scholars  has  not  been 
np  to  the  usual  average.  Females,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  employed  as  teach- 
ers, owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  young  men  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 
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There  has  been  but  little  done  for  the  improvement  of  onr  school  houses  and  the 
surrounding  g^unds,  which  I  regpret,  because  I  think  that  the  good  taste  of  handp 
some,  commodious,  well  arranged,  well  ordered  buildings,  adorned  wi^  trees  in  the 
yard,  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  culture  of  our  children. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  eflbct  of  the  beautiful  structure  erected  in  District  No.  4» 
which  comprehends  the  yillaffe,  upon  the  pupils  who  attend  it  There  you  will  see 
neatness,  cleanliness,  regulantj,  instead  of  disorder,  love  of  mischief  and  dirt  The 
very  proprieties  of  the  building  seem  to  inspire  both  teachers  and  scholars  witi^  emu- 
lation td  preserve  it  from  desecration  and  misuse. 

The  graded  schools  in  District  No.  4,  have  been  in  very  successful  operation  thli 
year,  and  besides  the  advantages  of  common  school  education,  offer  facilities  of  in- 
struction to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study,  and  what  is  of 
great  consequence  in  the  present  exigency  of  our  country,  give  ample  opportunities 
to  our  daughters  to  fit  themselves  to  become  the  educators  of  the  youth  of  tiie  land. 
¥rhile  'our  young  men  have  gone  to  the  war,  our  young  women  must  take  their 
places  in  the  public  schools. 

CHARLES  FAY,  St.  Albans. 


On  the  whole,  I  think  the*  schools  throughout  the  town  have  been,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  a  little  in  advance  of  those  of  preceding  years. 

Our  graded  school,  which  consists  of  three  distinct  grades,  thus  far  works  well ; 
and,  I  trust,  in  the  end  it  will  prove  to  be  a  complete  success. 

As  the  figures,  which  I  send  you,  will  speak  for  themselves,  I  am  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  adding  extended  remarks.  I  may,  however,  briefly  call  attention  to  one 
point  in  the  school  law  which  I  think  should  be  modifled.  As  the  statute  now 
stands  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  as  you  are  aware,  is  divided  to  the  several 
districts  According  to  the  average  dulv  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  such  district 
This  regulation  really  holds  out  to  each  district  a  premium  for  the  shortest  schools 
possible  in  consistency  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  law.  It  would  doubtless  be 
better,  if  the  statute  were  so  amended,  as  to  require  this  portion  of  the  public  money 
to  be  divided  to  the  several  districts  according  to  the  aggregate  attendance  of  the 
pupils  of  said  districts  upon  the  schools  within  their  respective  limits.  The  law  as 
thus  modifled  would  extend  due  encouragement  to  all  such  dLstricte  as  are  williiuf 
to  sustain  schools  a  greater  number  of  months  in  the  year  than  they  are  now  pou- 
tively  required  to  stistain. 

J.  B.  PERRY.  Swanton. 


In  my  written  report  to  the  annual  town  meeting,  I  stated  my  opinion  that  our 
public  schools  could  never  rise  to  their  full  usefulness  till  the  people  feel  interest 
enough  in  them  to  look  after  them,  and  know  what  their  employes  are  doing 
and  attend  to  them  as  they  do  to  other  business.  How  natural  the  impression 
of  a  teacher,  that  if  employers  do  not  take  suflScient  interest  in  business  to  look 
or  even  inquire  after  the  doings  of  the  employed  it  makes  but  little  diff'erence  how 
they  spend  their  time,  if  they  but  get  their  board  and  wages.  Grand- Isle  has  been 
fortunate  in  getting  good  teachers  the  past  year ;  but  the  g^eat  want  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents  may  be  seen  by  the  great  number  of  tardy  marks  in  the  Regis- 
ters. About  one-sixth  of  the  entire  attendance  is  thus  marked,  and  in  two  or  three 
of  the  schools,  where  the  teachers  were  apt  to  be  late,  I  notice  there  were  the  most 
tardy  scholars,  and  where  the  teachers  were  always  prompt  and  began  school  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour,  the  scholars  were  generally  of  the  same  spirit — showing  the  great 
influence  of  habits  on  Uie  young  mind.  And  I  believe  promptness  a  proper  and  nec- 
essary subject  of  discussion  in  the  Institutes. 

Boarding  around,  that  relic  of  back-woods  life,  is  another  evil  of  our  schools.  A 
teacher  should  be  regular  in  his  meals,  sleep,  and  other  habits,  to  be  uniform  and 
even  in  school  arrangements ;  and  no  teacher  can  keep  a  school  regular  unless  the 
example  comes  from  tl^e  teacher.  Breakfast  at  all  hours  fh>m  six  to  nine  o'clock, 
and  as  much  variation  in  the  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  must  necessarily  derange  a 
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MpBQo'B  mu)d  for  the  duties  of  teaoJuog,  and  diaonltr  In  teacher  ia  disorder  in.airii»- 
y^  Boarding  around  aUe  disables  a  teacher,  in  some  of  his  boarding  plaoM^ft 
lMi^fhNn.|[iving  that  attention  to  the  studies  of  the  pupils  which  is  always  requtfad. 

T^  way  in  which  fiiel  is  furnished  in  some  of  our  schools — each  man  drawling  a 
Igad  of  green  or  wet  wood  when  he  chooeeSf  if  he  chooses  to  at  all— and  sometime 
njo  one  chooAing  to  do  it,  in  which  case  the  teacher  has  to  disndss  the  school  tUl 
n^ood  comes,  (another  dwgraceful  relic  of  back-woods  life,)  is  a  great  detriment  to 
oar  school8,  which  should  be  done  away  with,  and  as  good  and  dry  fuel  as  the  peo- 
ple have  at  their  own  doors  Hhould  be  tumished  and  covered  for  the  school  house. 
Unless  a  house  is  comfortable,  better  have  no  school  and  save  giving  children  a 
4read  and  dislike  of  school.  All  the  school  houses  in  town  are  comfortable,  but 
^Qc  of  them  are  well  arranged  and  well  ftimished.  One  district  in  town  has  had 
00  .lyrinter  school  for  three  or  four  years  past,  but  has  had  five  or  six  months  summer 
tfphool*    All  tl^'  other  districts  have  schools  a  reasonable  share  of  the  year. 

.CuttiDg,  marking,  and  otherwise  marring  the  benches  and  furniture  of  the  school 
house  has  formerl  v  been  a  ciLstom  of  the  scholars  in  this  town :  and  at  the  examina- 
tion of  teachertj  I  nave  eqjoined  upon  them  the  protection  of  the  school  houses  and 
ftimiture  from  such  depredations,  and  that  I  should  insist  on  a  strict  compliance. 
The  etfect  is  plainly  visible  in  all  our  school  houses,  no  new  defiskcements  to  be  found 
the  pntii  year.  I  believe  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  by  every  Superintendent 
would  result  not  only  in  saving  property,  but  in  checking  the  disposition  to  mar  and 
fUwtvoy  which  is  so  apt  to  prevail  in  boys. 

The  first  public  examinations  of  teachers  in  this  town,  I  believe,  were  held  the 
pifft  year,  and  a  verv  good  attendance  at  both  of  them  appeared  to  have  a  good 
fflbot  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars,  as  well  as  on  the  people,  and  I  believe  pab- 
ttc  examinations  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  people  to  a  grMter 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  might  well  be  made  a  condition  of  ttie  Superintendent 
diwing  pay  for  his  services. 

All  the  Registers  appear  to  be  correctly  and  properlv  filled  out  by  both  ieacheis 
and  clerks,  excepting  the  items  of  board  and  fuel,  which,  in  some  districts,  are  noted 
aa  part  of  the  expenses  paid  out.  and  others  not,  being  in  both  cases  furnished  by 
ibe  citizens. 

J.  A.  GHAMBERLIN.  Grand  Isle. 


The  Kchoolrt  in  this  town  are  very  few  in  number,  and  consequentlv  I  need  have 
but  littl<>  to  tsuy  in  regard  to  them.  The  school  houses  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  towns.  Th(,'y  have  not  much  pretension  to  elegance,  but  are  conve- 
nient and  substantial.  There  seems  to  be  an  increased  and  laudable  interest  mani- 
feated  by  parents  in  our  .schools.  The  t<'achers  lor  the  past  year  have  been  peraons 
of  intelligence,  who  have  done  their  duty  with  a  zeal  and  faithfulness  which  hus 
given  general  satisfaction,  and  a  marked  improvement  plainly  manifests  itself.  The 
aiVerage  daily  attendance  is  small,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  diseases  umoD^ 
children  which  prevailed  during  the  wintc>r  term.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  tardi- 
0906,  and  absences,  are  a  great  evil  in  our  schools  and  should  be  overcome. 

HENRY  C.  HILL,  Isle  La  Kott 


«ThtMV  is  one  feature  in  our  school  law  which  might  be  easily  altered,  and  greatly 
the  advantage  of  all  the  permanent  interests  of  education.  As  ^e  law  now  is, 
teachers  who  have  taught  successfully  for  five,  ten  or  twenty  years,  are  compellfid 
to  go  from  ope  town  to  another,  and  not  unfrequently  twice  in  the  some  ^ear,  to  ibe 
pdoUc  examiuAtions  to  procure  a  certificate  of  qualifications,  or  run  their  chance  of 
obtaining  one.  or  the  endorKemont  of  the  one  obtained  in  their  own  town,  after  fbaj 
commence  ttieir  school,  from  the  p^ood  will  and  pleasure  of  the  to^n  Superintendent 
of  ti^  town  where  they  are  teachmg.  This  Is  a  needless  expense  and  a  great  aon^y- 
Jlfuse  to  an  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher.  It  drives  many  of  our  pe9t  t^^fu^dpcp 
.|iP'l4JW^^  from  t)ie  teach(u*'s  vocation,  or  out  of  the  State. 
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Wby  not  constitate  in  ewh  County  a  Board  of  Town  Superintendents  to  meet 
nvil^y  at  each  of  your  County  Institutes,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  teacher's^ 
fMon,  and  gnni  to  every  worthy  applicant  a  certifioate  signed  by  tlie  SecretuV  at 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  be  of  perpetjoal 
▼alljdify  in  the  State  ?  Why  not  elevate  the  teaoher-s  profession  iu  this  respect  to 
the  level  of  other  profiessions  ?  Why  not  use  eveiy  means  to  elevate  it,  rather  than 
a  single  one  to  belittle?  Every  reasonable  method  should  be  adopted  to  keen  oar 
best  teachers  in  our  schools  and  in  the  State,  and  not  our  poorest  The  expeneooe 
of  intelligent  manhood  and  womanhood  is  more  valuable  for  all  the  beneficial  and 
and  permanent  interests  of  our  common  schools,  than  the  trial  efforts  of  mere  boys 
aQd  girK 

EDWIN  WHEELOCK,  Cambridge. 


Our  teachers  during  the  year  have  been  females ;  and  but  two  of  them  baf6 

¥  coved  indiiferent  teachers.  The  suggestion  I  made  last  year  I  would  now  repeat : 
be  clerks  should  receive  a  moderate  compensation.  Some  of  them  might  be  umA- 
cient  even  then ;  still  that  would  be  a  stimulant  to  greater  eflSciency,  which  is  very 
much  needed.  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  asking  any  modification  of  a  law  so  suited  to  ifii 
purpose  as  our  school  law  is ;  yet  if  this  could  be  done  it  would  be  attended  with 
much  good. 

JAMES  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  common  school  education. 
Fortunately  for  the  good  people  of  Vermont,  we  have  now  a  common  school  system, 
which,  though  not  perfect,  is  winning  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  is  worUiy  of  com- 
mendation and  support  Retrenchment  may  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  hence  has  it  advocates.  This,  however,  may  be  car- 
ried too  far  or  prosecuted  in  an  unwise  direction.  If  we  cannot  advance  m  perfec- 
ting this  system  as  rapidly  as  is  desired,  it  is  hoped  that  no  backward  step  will  be 
taken.  In  sustaining  our  present  system  we  of  necessity  make  some  advance.  It  is 
impossible  to  remain  stationary  in  any  department  of  labor  or  of  morals ;  there  will, 
if  scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  retain  our  present  standing,  be  a  drifting  backward. 
By  judicious  efforts  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  system  adopt- 
ed, a  forward  movement  is  necessarily  made.  This  is  particularly  tnie  of  our  com- 
mon school  system. 

Some,  at  first  view,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  is  too  conoplicated ;  tliat, 
as  it  is  sometimes  remarked,  there  is  too  much  machinery  about  it  The  machinery, 
however,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  calculated  to  be  worked  by  the  various  olaiaaii 
interested,  and  it  is  admirably  arranged  to  this  end  as  will  be  perceived  on  exami- 
oatkMi. 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that, ''  until  parents  can  be  made  to  watch  over  evaiy 
«lep  of  the  child-s  education  with  the  deepest  solicitude  that  springs  tnm  a  true 
iuiowledge  of  its  importance,  our  system  will  be  virtually  defective.^  But  pareota 
mav  have  all  necessary  solicitude  on  this  subject,  and  still,  without  some  plan  tiiat 
wiU  aid  them,  their  anxiety  will  not  be  of  much  avail.  That  children  mav  receive 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  schcuoJ,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
present  pimctually  and  regularly.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  obstaclea 
which,  in  many  schools,  is  a  hindrance  to  success  and  usefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  scholars  will  receive  all  the  benefit  the  school  can  afford,  unless  they  ana 
present  all  the  time.  But  without  some  plan  or  arrangement  to  ibis  end  the  abseaoe 
and  tardiness  of  scholars  would  hardly  be  considered  as  working  much  iqjury,  aad 
their  iiijuriousness,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  escape  the  observations  of  p^F^fffr 
And  h^re  we  perceive  the  advantage  of  school  Registers,  in  the  first  place,  thor 
discover  the  evil,  they  show  at  once  what  it  is  and  where  it  is.  And  this  is  the  firft 
Step  towards  improvement,  to  ascertain  the  defects  which  require  attention.  When 
the  jSeglster  is  kept  ae  it  is  deigned  to  be,  it  eommiuucates  to  parents  aegdiidjfr' 
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ftonation  of  a  very  uaeftil  character.  They  learn  at  once  what  is  the  habit  of  th^ 
ebildren  when  they  paw  from  their  immediate  obsenration.  They  cannot  always 
follow  their  childron  to  the  school  room.  But  they  can  go  occasionally,  and  when 
preaent  examine  the  record  of  attendance.  Preventiye  is  far  better  than  cure,  hence 
uey  should  go  while  the  Term  is  in  progress,  and  not  wait  dll  its  close.  And  they 
are  expected  and  required  to  do  this,  it  Lb  part  and  parcel  of  the  system.  And  when 
parents  generally  do  this,  an  important  step  will  be  taken  in  improving  the  efficiency 
and  useralness  of  our  schools.    Tbepr  should  go  and  examine  fbr  themselves. 

This  irregularity  and  unpunctuality  of  attendance  is  a  topic  in  all  school  RcportB 
of  Superintendents,  and  these  ou^ht  to  be  abated  at  once.  The  people  of  the  State 
are  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  allowing  this  evil  to  continue.  Our  enterprising 
eiti^ns  go  to  their  labor  in  the  field,  shop,  study,  or  elsewhere,  in  due  season,  and 
thev  are  particularly  caref\il  to  have  all  persons  in  their  employment  conmienoe 
their  labor  in  due  time  and  continue  it  until  the  hour  for  closing  arrives.    The  same 

Sromptness  and  punctuality  should  be  maintained  by  all  our  scnolars  when  attend- 
ng  sdiool.  Parents  should  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  this  matter,  and,  by 
acting  with  the  teachers  and  Superintendents,  the  work  of  improvement  will  be 
regularly  and  surely  promoted.  The  scholars-  names  are  all  enrolled,  and  the  cases 
should  be  rare  for  a  pupil  not  to  be  in  his  or  her  place  at  roll-call.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  a  refonn  should  take  place  in  the  particular  now  the  subject  of  remark, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  accomplished,  and  then  when  all  the  scholars  in 
our  schools  are  habitually  prcsi^nt  in  due  season  the  work  of  each  day  will  be  much 
better  done.  In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  use  of  the  Re^^ 
ter  in  the  schools  of  Bradford,  particularly  for  t\i'o  years  past,  has  been  of  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  teachers,  scholars  and  citi- 
zens.  Parents  and  other  friends  of  education  have  visited  the  schools,  and  by  their 
presence,  advice,  encouragement  and  affectionate  persuasion  have  promoted  a  moral 
and  intellectual  exciteinent  among  the  scholars  of  great  efficacy  and  benefit 

Teachers^  Institutes  are  no  longer  an  experiment  as  an  agency  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  popular  education.  Schools  for  teachers  were  established  some  years 
since  in  those  I'ureign  countries  distinguished  for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  our  own  countiy.  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
Institutes  until  Normal  Schools  are  established  should  be  well  sustained.  The  time 
devoted  to  them,  two  days  at  each  s(»H8ion,  is  rather  limited.  Could  it  not  be  in- 
creased to  five  days  ? 

JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Bradford. 


Irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  scholars  wastes  nearly  half  the  money  expended 
in  our  schools.  I  have  found  a  inai^ority  of  the  teachers  applying  for  license  not 
qualified  according  to  law;  but  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  their  rejection.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  must  not  be  made  the  standard.  And  yet  a  teacher  licensed 
for  one  of  our  most  l)ackward  schools,  and  receiving  only  one  dollar  per  week  for 
the  services  rendered,  may  use  that  license  to  secure  any  other  school  m  tov^'n  dur- 
ing the  term  of  one  year  from  date.  Should  not  the  law  be  so  modified  that  a 
license  shall  be  required  for  each  school  taught? 

II.  I).  HODGE,  Braintree. 


As  a  whole  the  schools  in  Brookfield  the  past  year,  have  been  more  than  ordinari- 
ly successftil.  One  evil  that  needs  perhaps  to  be  corrected,  is,  the  too  general  dis- 
position to  introduce  teachers  into  the  work  too  young.  They  often  commence  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  their  mental  acquisitions  at  that  age  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  certificate,  the  result  proves  too  often  that  they  are  wanting  in 
maturity  of  judgment.  If  they  fail  for  want  of  this  in  their  first  effort,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  all  future  attempts.  The  character  of  a  teacher  should  be  ma- 
ture, the  judgment  sound. 

Besides  the  ordinary  routine  of  visiting  schools,  I  arranged  for  a  common  school 
ealebrationof  the  "glorious  fourth.''  All  the  schools  in  town  were  largely  repre- 
MBted.    It  awakened  great  interest    More  than   1000  people  were  present    Ad- 
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dresses  were  made  by  several  individuals.    This  was  a  grand  dajr  for  the  little  folks. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  public  exhibition  in  spellmg  and  geography 
near  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  It  created  a  lively  interest  among  parents  and 
children,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  There  was  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  arrangement,  to  which  I  replied  in  my  report  to  the  town,  and  tnat 
part  of  my  report!  will  here  transcribe: 

As  a  town  you  are  expending  large  sums  of  money  yearly  in  support  of  schools. 
Tour  object  and  aim  is  to  educate  your  children  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
life  that  they  may  be  respectable  in  the  spheres  in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
move.  It  is  to  De  supposed  that  common  sense  and  common  views  of  econo- 
my wonld  lead  you  to  desire  the  greatest  amount  of  good  b^  this  outlay  of 
money.  Is  not  this  In  accordance  wiu  Yanlcee  notions?  It  is  manifest,  however,  to 
every  attentive  observer,  that  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  as  good  as  thrown  away  in 
our  educational  system.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  looseness  about  it,  and  human  na- 
ture being  tiie  same  everywhere,  it  ^11  crop  out,  as  the  geologist  would  say,  in  va- 
rious ways.  Man  is  naturally  indolent,  and  will  not  exert  himself  without  a  motive* 
He  needs  some  stimulant  to  effort  In  the  arrangements  of  society  this  is  apparent. 
Many  a  man  if  he  had  not  a  &mily  to  support,  would  be  a  drone.  Teachers  are  hu- 
man; they  may  be  tempted.  If  not  positively  idle,  they  may  become  ineflScient,  and 
this  spirit  will  soon  bear  sway  in  a  school  room;  and  both  t<^acher  and  scholar  ac- 
complish very  little.  They  may  slide  along  through  a  term  of  three  montlis  witii 
hardly  any  perceptible  improvement. 

Now  something  like  what  we  have  attempted  the  last  two  years  affords  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  superintendent,  the  required  stimulant;  the  motive  power  to  exertion 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  scholars.  It  operates  as  powerfully  upon  the  former  as 
upon  the  latter.  A  teacher,  if  he  or  she  is  of  the  right  stamp,  will  be  ambitious  to 
have  the  school  appear  well  over  which  he  or  she  may  have  presided.  The  scholars 
will  have  that  spirit  infiised  into  them.  They  will  exert  themselves.  And  this  in- 
fluence, brought  to  bear  upon  a  school  term  after  term,  and  year  after  year,  will  be 
found  to  have  advanced  it  far  beyond  what  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  such  exiiibitions  confined  to  teachers  and  8choIarM>  during 
school  hours.  The  parents  feel  it,  and  every  child  in  the  family  is  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion. 

"  Nothinff  perhaps  more  surely  promotes  vigorous  habits  of  study,''  says  an  intel- 
ligent teacner,  "  and  efficient  scholarship  than  a  laudable  and  healthful  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, tending  as  it  does,  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  scholar  that  superficiality 
BO  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  so  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  To  promote  this,  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  life.  Nothing  more  cer- 
tainly brings  about  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  indolence  on  the  part 
of  the  scholar,  than  a  lurking  impression  that  nobody  will  ever  know  whether  they 
have  accomplished  anything  or  not  Therefore  a  public  test  of  the  acquirements  of 
^e  scholar  is  just  the  thing  to  bring  about  the  end  so  much  desired.  So  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  I  can  heartily  commend  such  exhibitions  as  most  efficient. 

DAVID  PERKY,  Brookfield. 


There  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  school  hoiLses  in  this 
town  since  my  last  report,  and  I  will  only  add  to  what  was  then  said  of  them,  that 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  too  much  restricted  in  room  about  the  buildings,  the 
lots  being  in  several  cases  just  the  size  of  the  house  and  bodering  on  the  highway. 

There  appears  to  have  been  very  little  disposition  to  combine  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  were  intrusted  the  location  and  erection  of 
our  school  houses. 

The  school  registers  I  consider  a  valuable  part  of  our  present  school  system,  serv- 
ing as  they  do  to  collect  a  fund  of  valuable  mformation  and  exerting  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  schools  for  their  improvement  And  the  teachers  deserve  much  credit 
fbr  the  nefttnesB  and  accuracy  with  which  they  have  kept  them.  Some  have  sone 
e?«n  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  registers  and  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
peifiBct  and  imperfect  lessons  of  each  pupil. 
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IJIiere  is  need  of  a  more.Mwle  proykion  Cur  the  special  traixuitg  of  teafihftni  fiv 
Aeir  work.  A  Nomial  School  in  which  onr  teachers  coold  be  placed  nndier  ^ 
loition  of  the  most  successful  instructors  in  the  State,  would  be  of  vtmi  beneSI|D 
tbe  common  schools.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  have  served  a  yaluable  purpoM  jn 
this  direction,  though  restricted  to  bo  short  a  time  at  each  session  as  to  pBacfude  ran 
6Xtende<l  system  of  instruction.  The  parsimony  which  withheld  the  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  Institutes  the  coming  year  was  the  reverHe  of  economy,  and 
I  hope  the  friendji  of  education  will  not  allow  the  State  to  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  them  b;^  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  legislators. 

One  of  the  indications  of  improvement  in  our  common  schools  is  a  better  chiaBit- 
cation.  The  number  of  extra  classes  occasioned  by  a  diversity  of  text  books  bli 
diminished  fifty  per  cent  within  one  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  claasea  In^tfte 
schools  has  been  reduced  from  290  to  243  within  the  same  toe.  There  is  alao  .4a 
increase  in  the  number  of  visits  to  the  schools  by  prudential  committees,  whioh.idth 
other  manifestations  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  conunon  schools,  give 
evidence  that  they  are  midung  some  progress  towards  the  position  they  deserve  .to 
occupy  among  the  education^  institutions  of  our  country. 

PERLEY  CHANDLER,  Chelsea. 


With  very  few  exceptions,  our  schools  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  oare  of 
skillful  and  8ucces8ful  teachers.  Very  good  progress  has  been  made  by  the  seholsn 
in  the  different  branches  taught  Two  or  three  schools  I  think  nught  be  tensed 
model  schools.  1  am  very  sorry  to  find  a  general  inclination  to  neglect  reading 
and  spelling,  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  We  have  twenty-four  oiganized  school 
districts  in  town,  making  some  of  the  schools  very  small.  But  I  think  the  sise  of 
the  schools  not  so  great  and  objection,  provided  competent  teachers  are  esi- 
ployed.  For  some  of  our  best  schools  are  m  our  smallest  districts;  simply  be- 
cause first  class  teachers  have  been  employed.  We  have  some  very  gooa  school 
houses,  but  all  lack  one  very  important  thing,  viz:  a  pleasant  playground  for  IJm 
children. 

I  would  recommend  that  every  district  provide  their  school  house  with  a  clock, 
and  out-line  maps,  also  dictionaries. 

G.  W.  SCOTT,  Corinih. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  harmony  and  general  success  in  the  schools  of 
this  town.  The  Institute  that  was  held  here  in  the  spring  by  the  Secretary  of  tke 
Board  of  Education  was  instnimental  in  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  be- 
half of  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  and  also  of  inspiring  those  leaeh- 
ers  who  attended  it  with  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  apathy  and  indifference  relating  to  the  importance  of  our  system  of 
education  remaining  on  the  public  mind  that  needs  to  be  removed.  This  is 
seec  in  the  fact  that  many  parents  in  affluent  circumstances  will  consent  to  send 
their  children  f^om  term  to  term  to  school  houses  old  and  dilapidated,  and  not 
having  the  first  pleasant  and  inviting  thing  about  them.  And  also  districts  of 
abundant  wealth  unwilling  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  obtain  the  apparatus  so  neces- 
sary to  famish  a  school  room.  Farmers  who  seek  the  best  implements  of  tiicir  oc- 
cupation that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  and  save  their  strength  and  time  by  labor- 
saving  machines  regardless  of  large  sums  of  money  invested  (and  wisely  too)  in 
tools  of  modem  improvement,  will  be  found  votmg  against  all  measures  for  im- 
provement in  their  school  houses  and  their  necessary  appendages. 

And  still  wo  rejoice  that  public  sentiment  is  gradual^  and  steadily  ofaiingiogfcr 
the  better.  The  various  plans  put  into  execution  by  recent  legislative  eqiaoiaispti 
which  have  been  viewed  with  suspicion  and,  in  many  cases  wiSi  strong  opposition, 
1D(«  now  appreciated  as  wise  and  useful.  We  are  happy  to  notice  one  special  te- 
tore  in  the  school  law  which  has  already  secured  general  fevor.  We  aluide  ioi3b$ 
aqt  which  has  secured  such  complete  and  permi^ent  nntfonnitj  of  |e2|l  In>o|b  tbr 
our  entire  State.    By  this  measure  our  schools  and  the  commwiy  fin^  ' 
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..    iaaOj  celebrated  for  its  complete  yid  efficient  lyHtein  of  eduo«Uon  qaf^it 
tueieutal  opention. 

A.  0.  BDTTON,  Kewbuiy. 

yhe  $«liool«  in  tbiH  town  duriog  the  piul  yetir  have  been  quite  succeasful.  Bnt 
lliere  ii  a  ^reat  lack  of  interest  on  Ibe  part  of  paieale.  The  Bctiool  houses,  witfa 
Qus  exception  ot  three  or  foar  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Some  are  almost  • 
iUfgnce  to  the  edncationni  interests  of  the  town.  The;  are  wholly  nnBt  forschool 
tioosM.  Again,  there  is  not  a  globe  or  outline  map  in  town  that  belongs  to  the 
schools.  Both  are  very  esseatia!  to  the  welfare  of  a  school.  The  comprr^ntion 
offered  for  teaching  will  not  procure  good,  thorough  teachers,  and  the  g^'oat  dffll- 
cnltj  is  that  the  prudential  committees  are  too  apt  to  hire  those  that  they  can  get 
the  cheapest.  And  the  rcauit  is,  Vuy  OM  Ibe  dtartat.  There  ia  a  large  field  opeo 
for  improvement    The  parcnte  think  too  much  of  their  money  to  make  the  school* 
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they  should  be.  They  do  hot  vieil  them  during  the  term  and  do  not 
her  thej  hare  a  good  school  or  not.  and  consequently,  for  this  resMB 
iug  good  teachers  and  in  making  the  needful  proTlsionB  and  arrsogs- 
(he  school.    Bnt  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  pepple  of 


know  whether  thej  hare  a  good  school  or  not.  and  consequently,  for  thi 
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nay  IS  not  f"  "-'--•    —"-- 
r  present  slumb 
edacation.' The  working  of  the  school  law  is  feit  and  seen  inmostotourschools, 


Ul  in  getting  good  teachers  and  in  making  the  needful  proTisione  and  arrsogs- 

anents  ror  (he  school.    Bnt  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  whe~   ''" '*  ~' 

(bis  locality  will  arouse  f^om  their  present  slumtiers  and  awake 


U)d  It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  edacational  i 
Vermont  to  know  that  we  are  favored  with  a  law  so  practical  in  its  workings  and 
BO  beneficial  in  its  resultx. 

N.  A.  SANBORN,  Orwise. 


(he  part  of  leachern,  though  In  the  case  of  several  a  decided  improvement  mi^t 
have  been  made.  The  registcni,  iu  most  cases,  have  been  tolerably  well  kept>y 
the  teachers,  but  imperfectly  by  the  clerks  generally.  Indeed  I  find  more  caase 
of  complaint  against  parents  who  grow  captious  and  lault-finding  because  their 
children  are  suitably  corrected,  thsn  against  the  teachers  who  perform  the  work. 
Qtdo' liuti  bt  liad  in  scliool ;  and  those  parents  who  entertain  the  complainta  of 

eir  children,  and  abuse  tho  teacher  whenever  they  receive  a  slight  correcUofi, 
ter  a  spirit  uf  insubordination  in  the  minds  of  their  children  very  injurious  to 
them  as  well  aa  prejudicial  to  the  schools. 

As  a  meaju  ot  obtaining  more  correct  reports  trom  the  district  clerks,  I  would 
ncommeod  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  against  them  whenever  and  wherer«r 
the/  aie  delinquent.  This  is  not  now  generaUv  done,  aod  they  are  eniboldeoed  >o 
,4»ndiiue  on  in  their  careless  and  uiibasinee»-liKe  ways. 

IT  we  would  have  better  schools,  we  must  try  in  ever;  posBible  way  to  malw 
Wtery  penoa  concerned  do  their  dntr. 

'       MASK  POWERS.  Straford- 


telligcnce  and  worldy  prosperity.  It  nay  well  be  likened  to  ■  river  Btutlng  trom 
*  ^loiuaod  little  springs  scattered  all  over  our  conntrr.  It  does  not  long  mama 
bumble  and  indiguificanl.  but  presently  gatben  Btrengtli  aadralUalong  a  n^Wtle 
ti4e,  purifying  with  its  waters,  euricUng  with  lis  coinmerae.Utd  itlnddeniiig  anrj 

f^rc  with  its  refleckd  sunlight.    '~  '*■"  *■ '  "*■"* ■* "*-  "■"*  ••  " 

lipJiog  antbority  like  ibe  common 

fo  ntueh  to  i(ood  conduct  and  fair  d-,-,„~  ttt--,^  ™—     .- -     , 

j^loiis  of  r^  without  »[id  foes  wiH^    A#  .W>.0W«  glA7  -l 
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fltf-off  nations  of  the  earth  with  such  a  life-^ring  radiance.  Popolar  liberty,  etnial 
laws,  general  happiness  seem  to  us  impossible  to  be  maintained  for  anr  lon|^  ome 
in  an  uneducated  community.  A  common  school  is  the  place  before  aU  othen  fbr 
germinating^  those  latent  powers  of  the  soul.  Here  the  mischievous  feeling  tint 
some  one  Vas  bom  to  rule,  and  others  to  obey,  is  stifled  in  the  bud,  mind  hat 
enters  into  competition  with  mind,  nil  social  differences  and  family  disUnctioDi 
are  laid  down  at  the  door  of  the  free  school.  Mind  and  heart,  the  soul  alone— the 
essential  man,  has  consideration  within  the  walls  where  ft^se  men  are  bred  to 
knowledge,  virtue.and  purity.  Then  let  every  one  do  something  for  the  caose  of 
education.  Let  us  seize  occasions,  court  occasions,  and  make  occasions  for  this 
personal  exertion  and  usefulness.  The  main  dif&culty  is  to  begin  ;  the  work  will 
win  upon  the  heart  as  we  pursue  it.  It  is  blessed  to  receive,  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give. 

S.  M.  6LEAS0N,  Thetford. 


The  effect  of  our  present  school  law  is  having  its  good  results  in  this  town. 
Better  teachers  present  themselves  to  instnict  the  joung.  A  better  system  of  con- 
ducting schools  18  adopted,  and  a  greater  desire  to  compete  with  other  schools  and 
teachers,  so  that  a  more  rapid  improvement  is  noticed  thereby.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  some  more  stringent  system  should  be  adopted  respecting  the  public  exami- 
nation of  teachers.  The  idea  of  paying  fifty  cents  for  falling  to  appear  in  public 
examination,  does  not,  in  mv  opinion,  have  the  desired  effect  No  doubt  tJiere  are 
Superintendents  who  like  the  extra  fee  of  fifty  cents,  yet,  cannot  there  be  some 
way  devised  so  that  applicants  mi'st  necessarily  be  present  on  public  examinationi 
in  order  to  be  licensed  as  a  teacher.  I  notice  one  great  change  among  our  people 
in  the  number  of  visitors  that  call  upon  the  schools,  especially  by  the  Prudential 
Committees  in  the  several  districts  of  our  town.  By  my  report  you  will  notice 
sixteen  visits  by  Prudential  Committees,  and  by  others  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.  ThiH  is  a  great  change  from  what  it  formerly  was  prior  to  the  present  school 
regulations.  Let  the  friends  of  education  still  be  united  in  the  good  cause,  and 
the  schools  of  Vermont  will  not  be  second  to  anv  in  the  country. 

L.  H.  TABOR.  Topsham. 


The  Teachers'  Institutes  for  this  County  were  held  so  far  from  here  and  at  a  time 
of  year  that  I  could  not  attend  them,  but  many  of  our  teachers  have  attended 
them,  and  they  manifest  a  degree  of  interest  for  a  thorough  system  of  education  in 
our  common  schools  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Your  annual  reports  are  working  a  great  change  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  are 
careless  and  indifferent  about  ^our  common  schools,  for  no  intelligent  person  can 
read  them  without  becoming  interested  in  them,  and  having  their  minds  more 
awake  to  tiie  interest  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The  worst  trouble  is,  they 
are  sent  to  the  District  Clerk  and  there  they  remain,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  the  in- 
habltunU  of  the  district  ever  read  or  see  them.  I  think  that  every  voter,  at  least, 
shoulil  read  them. 

R.  U.  DREW,  Tunbridge. 


You  earnestly  recommend  an  expression  of  facts  and  opinions.  The  school  law 
is  just  coming  to  be  appreciated  by  some  of  our  people.  The  most  intelligent  part 
of  them  look  upon  it  really  as  an  educating  system  of  itself,  both  to  parents  and 
teachers.    Another  class  cannot  bear  its  workings  because  of  its  complexity. 

Holding  the  opinion  that  our  female  teachers  have  the  best  natural  and  acquired 
qualifications  to  instruct  children  and  youth,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  im- 
press it  on  the  minds  of  parents  and  scholars.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  most  of  the  male  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  females  would  teach  for  lew 
wages,  it  was  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  divorce  the  people  flrom  an  old  eaa> 
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torn,  and  secure  lady  teaohero  for  our  achools.  Durinff  tlie  past  nckool  year  onln 
one  male  teacher  was  employed  in  Washington  schools,  ana  he  taught  but  eight 
weeks.  This  change  has  given  great  satismction  to  most  of  our  people,  and  nas 
been  particularly  gratifying  to  those  whose  valuable  labors  have  never  before  been 
so  highly  appreciated  and  compensated.  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  subject  of  lady  teachers.  In  the  school  room  female  labor  is  rapidly  super- 
seding that  of  male.  And  allow  me  to  sav  to  you,  that,  as  a  rightfUl  and  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  educational  reform,  you  have  no  one  higher  or  more  well  defined 
duty  than  to  aid  in  securing  this  important  change.  Knowing  something  of  your 
ideas  of  teaching,  I  dare  say  you  entertain  similar  views  to  the  above.  At  my  first 
visits  of  all  the  schools  in  town,  at  both  summer  and  winter  terms,  I  announced  to 
the  scholars  and  teachers  that  near  the  close  of  each  school  there  would  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  scholars  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  And  that 
after  a  careful  and  impartial  comparison  of  the  standing  of  the  different  classes,  I 
should  report  those  of  the  best  and  second  best  progress,  as  the  best  and  second 
best  classes  in  town,  and  would  also  report  the  district  and  teacher  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  the  scbolara  composing  said  clanscs.  I  mention  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  it  to  Superintendents  as  a  plan  which  will  not  fail  to  inter- 
est, excite,  and  highly  improve  our  common  schools.  B^  thi»  simple  method,  in 
only  one  year's  time,  the  schools  of  this  town  have  been  improved  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  scholars  appeared  to  attend  school  for  a  new  purpose. 
School  duties  were  not  irksome,  but  pleasant  tasks.  A  zeal  and  an  interest  in 
study  became  quite  intense  and  unabated.  Teachers  and  parents  alike  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  most  excellent  results  followed.  The  very  much  improved  condition 
of  many  of  our  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  better  teachers.  Thanks  to  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  children.  Parents  may  secure  the  services  of  poor 
and  cheap  teachers,  but  if  the  intelligence  of  the  scholars  is  sufficient,  they  will  not 
submit,  but  will  necessitate  such  a  state  of  things  as  will  bring  to  their  aid  one 
qualified  to  instruct  them. 

Although  the  scholars  in  town  have  made  excellent  progress  in  their  studies  the 
past  year,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  they  were  deprived  of  very  many  of  those 
school  means  and  conveniences  which  are  not  only  important  but  indispensable  to 
their  greater  advancement  in  study,  and  higher,  better  culture. 

GEO.  F.  SMITH,  Washington. 


In  regard  to  school  Registers,  I  consider  them  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
to  the  pnblic  at  large  but  also  to  the  district,  teacher  and  scholar.  As  every  mem- 
ber of  a  district  can,  by  reference  to  it,  see  by  a  glance  the  condition  of  the  school 
nearly  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  present  every  day  during  the  term,  the  teacher 
will  have  a  stronger  incentive  to  duty.  Not  long  since  I  heard  a  teacher  say  he 
could  as  well  dispense  with  a  blackboard  as  a  register.  The  scholars  will  have  a 
stronger  inducement  to  '*  be  present  in  season  and  out  of  season,''  and  to  shape 
their  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  they  would  like  to  have  held  up  before  the 
pnblic. 

*  As  far  as  my  observations  have  extende<l.  I  find  those  teachers  who  have  attend- 
ed the  Institutes  most,  have  succeeded  best.  Many  ideas  there  received  when  re- 
duced to  practice  in  their  schools,  have  resulted  in  perceptible  benefit,  I  wish  the 
next  one  for  this  County  might  be  held  in  this  town,  if  practicable :  if  not,  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  more  of  our  teachers  might  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  the  good  resulting  from  submitting  annually  a  report  of  all 
the  schools  for  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  each  town.  Greater  care  will 
be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  the  management  and  instniction  of  their  school,  and  a 
greater  effort  will  be  made  to  create  an  interest  and  sustain  it  to  the  close  of  tiie 
term,  if  they  expected  to  be  reported,  than  if  not.  I  think  every  town  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  placing  a  printed  copy  of  such  report  in  the  hands  of  every 
parent,  to  be  examined  at  his  leisure.    And  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  State  send- 


•l|f%liiMiiiff  ei^y  of  all  thit  reporte  to  cfrery  town,  ao  tkil  by  an  iiittfdiMigi*bt 
WMtM  0M^  8up«rinteiideiit  coald  profit  hj  the  othetv.' 

H.  S.  DAVENPORT,  WUHtthirtdMC 

I  think  we  cm  traly  report  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  otfr'  ffoMM 
■ohools. 

A  few  yean  Bince  not  a  district  in  town  owned  a  conrenient  and  euuirjurtlil 
seliool  honse.  Now  we  have  eight  good  substantial  buildings,  and  hope  to'elWI 
three  new  houses  this  year.  Many  of  the  prominent  citisens  of  the  town  aUettlM 
our  iMt  public  extimination,  and  seemed  gratified  to  learn  the  ability  and  quaWli 
cation  of  tlioHc  they  had  employed  as  instructors  of  their  children. 

Committees  have  kindly  assisted  our  female  teachers  in  governing  their  sohotflB. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  performed  their  parts  admirably.  The  M^hool  regiHtefl 
are  in  better  condition  than  last  year,  still  there  is  chance  for  improvement  We 
hare  been  favored  with  one  Hcssion  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  I  believe  It  the 
principal  agent  in  providing  twelve  of  our  female  teachers  with  steady  boarding 
places  the  past  year.  In  visiting  schools  and  witnessing  the  operations  of  our 
most  successful  teachers,  I  find  that  they  have  greatly  improved  tneir  own  systen 
or  method  of  teaching  by  acting  upon  the  practical  hints  and  suggestloiL^  of  our 
Secretary  ot  the  Board  of  Education. 

J.  M.  WALBRIDGE,  Albtoy. 


In  general  I  would  say  that  our  schools  have  been  more  prosperous  the  paat 
year  than  usual,  and,  considered  as  a  whole,  I  think  have  been  very  good  and  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  Yet  there  is  a  great  chance  for  improvement.  Our 
teachers,  all  but  two  or  three,  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  and 
have  evinced  a  good  degree  of  interest  and  energy  in  their  business,  although  I 
think  some  have  lack»^d  in  not  being  as  thorough  as  they  should  have  been. 

Tardiness  and  absence  from  school,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been  far  more  fire- 
quent  than  there  is  any  )>ossible  excuse  tor.  Difference  in  time-pieces  is  often  one 
cause,  and  teachers  may  often  be  to  blame,  but  I  think  parents  are,  on  the  whole 
greatly  to  blame  ftir  it,  and  some  for  the  most  trifling  excuse  will  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  school  every  now  and  then,  and  then  wonder  why  they  have  not  progressed 
better  during  the  school,  and  often  blame  the  teacher.  I  regard  it  ot  the  utmost 
importance  to  scholar  and  teacher  that  he  is  regular  in  bis  attendance  at  school. 
In  looking  over  the  school  registers  I  find  but  few  visits  from  parents  to  the  schools. 
When  will  the  time  comes  when  parents  will  take  more  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  I  think  but  few  realize  the  beneficial  infiueoce  of  their  preaenoe 
in  the  school  room  from  time  to  time  during  a  term  of  school,  for  I  know  if  they 
did  they  would  oftener  visit  it. 

Parents  ought  to  visit  a  term  of  school  at  least  twice,— once  at  the  beginning. 
and  once  at  or  near  the  close;  then  they  can  judge  understandingly  of  etA 
school. 

1  think  a  fair  compensation  has  been  given  teachers  in  our  town  this  year  for  the 
hard  times,  and  most  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  only  true  plan,  I  beUeve 
that  is  to  support  the  schools  on  the  Grand  List,  and  I  wish  they  would  adopt  the 
plan  of  giving  their  teachers  a  steady  boarding  place.  , 

The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  are  favorable  to  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, and  would  regret  to  sec  them  go  down. 

DANIEL  SKINNER,  Browningtoo. 


My  observation  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  shown  me  more  dmtif 
than  ever  before  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  numerous  and  anatt 
districts.  In  one  school  only  seven  scholars  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  Tiait, 
and  the  average  attendance  during  the  entire  winter  was  less  than  six.  It  ww al- 
most a  matter  of  course  to  find  such  a  school  taught  by  a  cheap  teacher  and  in  a 


MtenMrlAttM:  Xirfbt  tlM  mb^itble  eondhioti  of  tli«  mMM,  botM  wUltf'Mfft 
fto  oeeuloa  of  the  sntiaiiRMr  of  the  sefaool,  as  some  ptretrti-reAuM  to  fl«M  WW 
dUTdteirto  ilioiuie  so  dttaptdsted  that  It  wttinot  poMible'toltMp  thrill  tnm  BMk^ 
ittg"itiVlit  tho  coM  during  the  seyere  dajs  of  our  northerti  wfmerb.  Bht  in  tkeiKMN 
filirofkble  drcnmstances,  the  school  conid  not  be  otherwise  than  sitefl,  av  iSbM^ 
^i^«re^  olil^r  twenty-six  in  the  district  between  font  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  In 
n  a^oining  fractional  district  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  only  silt* 
iaen,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  thirty-seven.  A  consolidation  of  the  tWO 
districts  would  enable  the  new  district  to  provide  a  new  school  house  and  to  ete^ 
ploy  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  while  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  would 
not  exceed,  even  if  it  equalled,  what  an  enterprising  teacher  could  do  justice  to: 
In  each  of  two  other  adjoining  districts,  the  average  attendance  was  twelve,  the 
wtiole  numbor  of  scholars  being  twenty  in  one  district,  and  twenty-five  in  the  other. 
In  these  four  f-mall  districts  were  four  school  houses,  four  teachers,  four  sets  of  offi- 
cers, and  a  general  fonrfoldness  of  labor  and  expenses,  at  least  half  of  which  might 
be  saved  by  consolidation,  while  what  was  expended  could  be  expended  to  much 
better  purpose.  Nor  are  the  unnecessary  labors  and  expenses  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  evils  of  small  districts.  Unless  the  teacher  of  a  smnll  school  have  more 
than  an  average  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  be  cannot  ed- 

Skge  in  his  labors  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success, 
is  work  will  almoi«t  of  necessity  be  task-work,  and  that  of  the  dullest  and 
dreariest  kind.  As  little  will  the  Hcholars  be  able  to  exercise  the  generous  emu- 
lation which  awakens  ambition,  stimulates  diligence,  and  makes  study  a  delight 
as  well  as  a  duty.  The  scholar  will  easily  content  himself  to  be  only  "next  to  the 
head,-'  so  long  as  there  is  ''nobody  in  the  cla.««s  but  me  and  a  little  girl/* 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Teachers'  Institutes  no  one  can 
have  any  doubt  who  will  give  the  subject  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  consid- 
eration. What  teachers  in  general  lack  is  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  common  schools,  but  skill  in  imparting  that  knowledge  and 
inducing  tiie  pupils  to  acquire  it  for  themselves.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  well 
educated  man  is  a  good  teacher.  On  the  contrary  it  quite  often  happens  that  ho  is 
excelled  as  a  teacher  by  one  who  is  much  inferior  to  him  in  scholarship,  but  who 
has  an  ''aptness  to  teach.-'  in  which  he  is  deficient.  This  aptness  to  teach  may  be 
a  natural  gift,  it  may  be  the  result  of  experience  in  teaching,  it  may  be  acc^uirod 
by  receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  To  afford  this  instruction  is  the 
object  of  the  institute.  The  teacher  who  has  had  large  experience  may  perhaps 
be  in  less  need  of  attending  the  Institute,  though  even  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
proflted  by  attendance  upon  it.  But  for  the  teacher  who  is  quite  fresh  in  his  worlc 
or  has  had  only  small  experience  in  it,  I  regard  the  Institute  as  almost  indispens- 
able. The  helplessness  of  a  teacher  in  his  first  school  would  often  be  ludicrous  to 
behold,  if  pity  for  him  and  his  unfortunate  pupils  did  not  overcome  the  sense  of 
tlie  ridiculous.  He  knows,  it  may  be.  what  he  ought  to  do.  but  how  to  do  it  \s  an 
altogether  different  thing.  He  proceeds  ut  random,  or  experimentally,  he*  loses  time 
and  patience,  and  self  respect,  while  he  is  learning  his  profession  by  attempting  to 
practice  it.  Much  of  this  might  be  avoided  by  attendance  upon  Teachers'  Institutes, 
where  he  could  avail  himseif  of  the  experience  of  others,  without  passing  through 
Uie  mortifications  by  which  that  experience  has  been  gained,  and  where  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  given  by  those  who,  having  tried  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  qualified  to  decide  which  are  the  best.  Such  attendance  would 
also  cultivate  an  esprii  d'  corps  among  teachers  and  make  them  and  make  each 
one  anxious,  not  merely  for  his  own  improvement,  but  that  of  his  profession.  These 
remarks  are  prompted  and  justified  by  my  observation  of  the  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  teachers  in  this  town  who  have  often  attended  Teachers*  Tnsti- 
tates,  and  those  who  have  so  done  rarely  or  not  at  all.  The  superior  excellence  of 
tbe  former  has  been  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  discontinuation  of  the  Teachers' 
lostitates  I  should  consider  the  most  serious  calamity  that  could  befall  the  cause 
of  common  schools  in  Vermont.  They  are  the  driving  wheels,  without  whiOh  the 
eofine.  with  all  its  precious  burden  of  freight,  must  stand  still. 
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The  system  of  school  reffistratioQ  I  regard  as  of  rery  high  importMiee.  The 
same  reasons  that  induce  the  merchant  to  take  his  annual  aocoant  ov  stoek,  and  tiis 
nation  its  decennial  census,  require  that  the  annual  statistics  of  our  schools  should 
be  gathered,  collated  and  summed  up.  Without  so  doing,  we  can  onlj  gaess  at 
things  which  we  need  to  l^now  with  mathematical  exactness.  We  cannot  know 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  nor  whether  thej  are  improring  or 
retrograding,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  particular  localities,  without  thedata 
which  are  furnished  by  the  school  registers.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  deyise  judi- 
ciously and  execute  successfully  plans  for  the  improvement  of  schools  without  the 
Srecise  knowledge  of  deficieucies  which  the  registers  afford.  The  statistics,  in- 
eed,  are  not  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable,  but  a  somewhat  ^miliar  acquain- 
tance with  many  kinds  of  statistics,  justifies  me  in  saying  that  these  are  quite  ss 
reliable  as  statisticx  generally  are.  They  never  can  be  perfect  until  all  teachers 
and  clerks  are  actuated,  either  by  a  love  of  statistics  or  a  conscientious  regard  to 
their  legal  obligations,  to  do  punctiliously  their  entire  dutv  in  that  regard;  and 
this,  although  a  "consumation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  is  one  that  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  experienced  just  at  present.  But  the  system  is  valuable  just  as  it  is,  and 
can  be  made  more  and  more  valuable  by  improvements  which  will  be  adopted  as 
their  necessity  becomes  apparent.  Some  slight  suggestions  for  such  improvements 
I  will  take  occusiou  to  make  before  the  work  for  another  year  commences. 

PLINY  H.  WHITE,  Coventry. 


1  am  happy  to  report  a  decided  improvement  and  an  increased  interest  in  our 
schools  during  the  year;  and  this  becomes  far  more  gratifying  and  encouraging, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  greatly  disturbed  condition  of  our  national  allktrs. 
and  the  consequent  derangement  in  every  branch  of  business,  through  every  grade 
of  society.  I  believe  our  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  worth  of  oar  free 
schools,  and  to  see  in  part  their  relation  to  the  growth,  strength,  and  permanency 
of  our  nation.  I  regard  thi^  as  the  important  step  toward  desired  reform,  and  if 
ftom  the  "fiery  ordeal  *'  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  our  people  should  be 
tiioroughly  taught  this  important  truth,  our  sore  affliction  will  prove  our  highest 
good,  and  no  fears  of  a  recurrence  of  these  evils  need  ever  in  ftiture  alarm  os. 

There  have  been  in  town  during  the  year  several  very  fine  schools,  while  nearly 
all  have  been  of  a  higher  order  than  usual,  as  is  fully  proved,  I  think,  by  statistics. 
These  show  an  increase  of  eight  weeks  of  school,  and  an  aggregate  gain  of  1820 
days  attendance,  while  the  number  attending  school  at  all  was  six  less.  There  have 
been  1841  less  instances  of  tardiness,  24  more  without  absence,  and,  more  eneour- 
aging  than  all  else,  15  more  visits  by  committees  and  60  more  by  parents.  Our 
schools  have  been  better  taught,  more  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  more  generally 
sustained.  The  result  is  in  many  respects  visible.  A  deeper  and  more  heart  felt 
interest  in  the  cause  is  being  daily  manifested  ;  our  teachers,  receiving  greater  en- 
couragement, are  becoming  more  zealous  and  active;  our  school  registers  are  more 
neatly  and  correctly  kept,  and  I  may  safely  say  the  mass  of  the  people  regard  more 
tavo  rably  our  system  of  school  laws  and  regulations,  though  occasionally  some  in- 
dolent clerk  or  more  indolent  teacher  is  heard  complaining  and  denouncing  tiie 
vast  machinery  which  encumbers  it.  This  feeling  is,  however,  fast  disappearing 
imder  the  strong  influence  exerted  by  educational  meetings  and  discussions  and  by 
the  annual  reports  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  find  their  way  about  the  dis- 
tricts and  leave  their  impress  for  good.  I  am  daily  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  public  mind  constantly  and  thoroughly  agitated  upon  all  theiie  matters 
of  school  reform,  and  1  fully  believe  that  in  this  way  alone  will  the  desired  end  be 
secured. 

Here  lies  the  power  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  every  true  friend  of  the  cause. 
**  A  continual  dripping  will  wear  the  hardest  stone  ;'-  so  by  continual  preaching, 
followed  by  active  and  faithful  labor,  may  the  friends  of  true  educational  reform 
alone  hope  to  lift  fhe  veil  of  darkness  f^om  a  majority  of  our  people,  and  effecta- 
ally  force  upon  their  beclouded  and  almost  deadened  hearts  the  important  duties 
they  owe  their  fellow  men,  their  country,  and  especially  their  own  of^pring  ;  and 
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swAken  tlMm  ftUlj  to  a  just  i^preciation  of  tbeir  individiuil  responsibilitjr  in  ihia 
gntA  work  of  improvement  and  reform.  Well  may  we  rejoice  as  we  catch  evea  a 
few  feeble  rays  of  dawning  light,  and  this  even  in  thia  dark  hoar  ot  oor  natkw'a 
extremity. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  2kd,  Derby. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  this  town  last  November  made  decidedly  a  good 
impression  on  the  community  in  general,  but  more  especially  on  the  teachers. 

In  visiting  the  schools.  I  found  the  foot-prints  of  the  Institute,  in  every  instance 
where  the  teacher  attended  it  And  influence  for  good  has  been  so  marked  and 
apparent,  that  we  should  be  much  more  anxious  to  have  another  Institute  held 
here  than  we  were  before. 

As  to  annual  reports,  it  strikes  me  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  our  school  system,  especially  if  these  reports  could  have  something 
like  a  general  circulation.  The  entire  population  need  to  become  in  some  way 
identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  and  to  feel  that  a  portion  of 
the  whole  responsibility  rests  with  each  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  good  economy  to  fiirnisb  every  family  with  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
We  are  confident  that  a  decided  improvement  is  manifest  since  the  present  school 
law  came  into  operation.  And  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  is  something  gained 
annually  in  the  efficiency  of  our  system  as  tne  prejudices  of  the  masses  are  worn 
away  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  cose. 

NATHAN  W.  SCOTT.  Glover. 


My  impression  is,  from  my  recent  official  operations,  that  common  schools  are 
conttderably  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  Houses  are  generally  better. 
Teachers  are  of  a  higher  grade.  There  is  much  improvement  in  books.  More  in- 
terest  is  felt  by  parents,  and  more  care  in  procuring  good  teachers  and  in  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  tnem.    Yet  there  is  room. 

ANDREW  ROYCE,  Greensboro. 


There  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  school  register  by  the  teachers  and 
district  clerks.  Scholars  should  Imve  it  firmly  enforced  on  their  minds  that  it  is 
no  small  thing  not  to  receive  a  tardv,  absent,  or  dissmissal  mark,  and  that  habili 
of  punctoali^  formed  at  school  will  go  with  them  through  life.  If  parents  wonld 
take  that  interest  in  schools  which  they  do  in  anything  else  for  which  they  pay 
their  money,  we  would  soon  see  an  increase  of  interest  that  would  tell  upon  onr 
schools  gratifying  to  all.  If  thev  would  but  visit  their  children  in  school,  and 
liave  teacher  and  scholar  know  that  they  considered  education  worth  somethinff, 
then  the  scholars  would  make  progress,  and  parents  by  such  visits  wonld  get  their 
eyes  open  and  we  should  not  hear  this  grumbling  about  the  cost,  and  we  should 
have  good  teachers,  good  houses,  good  schools,  or  none,  as  it  should  be. 

S.  R.  FLETCHER,  Holland. 


There  is  not  enough  active  interest  exhibited  by  the  people  in  our  schools.  The 
people  need  a  thorough  toaking  up,  as  it  requires  something  more  than  passive  well- 
wishing  to  make  our  schools  what  thev  should  be.  Many  of  the  houses  are  small, 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant,  with  only  enough  ground  for  the  small  building,  and 
with  nothing  inside  or  out  This  is  an  obstacle  to  obtaining  such  teachers  as  they 
need,  and  the  scholars  have  lost  much  of  thcdr  ambition  and  become  careless  and 
inattentive.  The  surroundings  do  and  wtU  make  a  vast  difference  in  Uie  interest 
and  ambition  of  the  scholars.  Give  them  pleasant,  inviting  school  rooms,  and 
they  will  show  their  appreciation  of  them  by  increased  interest  and  ambition. 
We  have  seen  a  few  houses  built  within  a  few  years  which  are  improvements  on 
the  old,  but  they  need  a  little  farther  investment  in  enclosing  a  yard,  in  arranging 
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tte  grontd,  and  in  Mtting  it  out  witb  treee.  Oar  ocfaooki  we  all  wanllBg  ^^ 
parakia,  math  m  •utline  maps,  globes,  clocks,  tbernu»ielen»  ise.  Owiof  la  Am 
oiMttioii  of  ear  eoboolB  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  manj  of  ovr  wealthier  people 
think  that  the  common  schools  are  of  but  little  benefit,  and  thinking  that  wrf  •OiB 
send  their  children  to  some  academy  or  higher  school,  too  mnch  neglect  them. 
Bat  the  errors,  whatever  thej  may  be,  are  not  in  the  system,  but  in  its  workings, 
which  an  earnest  co-operation  among  the  people  in  the  right  direction,  woald  soon 
leaedy.  Our  district  schools  are  our  main  rafeguards  against  ignorance  and  Ttee. 
There  the  scholar  learns  the  first  mdiments,  and  forms  hi»  habits  of  stady;  and 
here  if  any  where  there  shonld  be  the  utmost  pains  taken  in  order  that  oar  aehools 
mfty  be  thorough  and  our  scholars  form  correct  habits  of  study.  And  parents 
sheaM  know  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  supporting  by  personal  ezaminatloBS. 
If  parents  would  habitually  visit  their  schools,  it  would  stimulate  the  teachers  to 
ffreater  exertions  and  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  scholars  to  dhow  that  this  interest 
in  tiieir  welfare  was  not  in  vain.  When  the  people  will  unite  in  a  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  may  expect  that,  what  are  now  beauti- 


ful theories,.will  become  actual  realities. 


MILTON  R.  TYLER,  Irasbnrgh. 


I  am  satisfied  that  our  common  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  fault  lies  mostly  in  the  teachers.  Many  of  them  tail  in  govern- 
ment. Some  have  no  system.  Everything  appears  to  be  what  it  should  not  be. 
As  it  regards  Teachers' Institutes  I  regard  them  as  important  auxiliaries  in  pre- 

{taring  teachers  for  the  high  and  responsible  position  which  they  are  called  to  fill, 
t  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  that  Uiose  teachers  who  have  attended  these 
associations  are  the  most  successful  in  managing  their  schools.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  State,  as  a  whole,  has  done  wrong  in  its  legislative  capaciw  in  enconr- 
aging  the  establishment  of  so  many  academies.  By  it  the  standard  of  the  qaalifi- 
catiotts  of  teachers  will  be  lowered.  It  does  not  reqnre  a  very  great  amount  of 
talent  to  become  a  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.  The  reason  is  obvious:  they 
will  not  sustain  such  a  teacher  as  the  wants  of  our  common  schools  den  and.  There 
is  another  thought  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  Is  not  orthogaphy  and  histori- 
cal geography  U>o  much  neglected  ?  Does  not  the  teaching  of  mathematics  claim, 
or*have  more  than  its  share  of  time  ? 

I  do  not  think  our  school  law  is  yet  perfect,  but  believe  it  is  doing  much  good. 
The  school  Registers,  when  kept  as  they  should  be,  work  well.  In  euieing,  let  me 
say  that  teaching  should  be  made  a  profession.  Many  who  teach  are  entirelv  des- 
titate  of  a  faculty  to  convey  their  ideas  to  others,  and  thereby  render  all  of  their 
doings  worthless,  which  I  believe  might  be  remedied  were  it  made  a  profession. 

L.  C.  MOORE,  Troy. 


Parents  shonld  visit  the  schools  that  they  may  witness  whatever  is  praiseworthy  or 
censurable  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  thus  be  able  to  encourage  them  in  the 
former  and  deter  them  fh)m  a  repetition  of  the  latter.  What  teacher  has  not  seen  the 
countenances  of  his  pupils  brighten  as  they  iwtioipate  a  visit  from  their  parents,  and 
witness  with  pleasure  the  laudable  pride  with  which  they  resume  their  seats  after 
the. recitation  of  a  well  learned  lesson  in  the  presence  of  their  parents?  It  seems 
to  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  blood  through  their  youthful  and  buoyant  hearts,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  increased  fidelity  to  go  onward  and  upward  in  the  path  of 
science  and  virtue. 

PERRY  HITCHCOCK,  Westfleld. 


As  mind  is  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  and  the  highest  endowment  of  man,  its  Im- 
provement and  cultivation  becomes  equally  important,  and  equally  bindinr  and 
obligatory  upon  our  race.  The  system  of  common  schools,  planned  and  instttiitsd 
for  ui\a  purpose  by  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  our  fathers,  and  most  wisely 
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BMtd  Mid  adapted  by  them  for  tbe  attainment  of  tbis  object,  nerer  baa  been  aided, 
aai  promotea  in  a  way  and  manner  equal  and  eommenanrate  witb  tbe  eood  ac- 
tiiipitflhed,  or  tbe  end  to  be  obtained.  Tbe  beat  institutions  fail  in  tbe  bands  of 
InMbrenoe  and  neglect.  Tbe  wisest  and  most  practical  prorisions  are  powerless, 
uBkaa  backed  and  supported  by  a  corresponding  enerrj  and  determination  of  pur- 
paae.  Tbere  is  no  interest  in  tbe  commnitj  but  wbat  is  promoted  bj  the  elevation 
of  onr  common  schools.  A  generally  diflfbsed  intelligence  among  the  people,  is  like 
tha  balmy  breath  of  spring:  tlie  one  gives  force  and  activity  to  every  virtue,  the 
other  animates  and  brings  into  life  and  being  tbe  rare  beauties  and  ricb  varieties 
of  vegetation.  In  order  to  elevate  these  schools  and  to  reap  the  great  rewuds  of 
their  high  cnltivation,  there  must  necessarily  exist  united,  concerted  action 
aaoDg  t^  different  parties  composing  them.  The  first  party  on  the  docket  of  our 
arrangement,  and  one  figuring  largely  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  district  schools,  is 
tha  people.  Parents  and  guardians  have  never  f\il1y  realized  their  influence  in  our 
sohools,  nor  properly  estimated  their  attitue  and  position  in  regard  to  them.  Had 
tbay  so  done,  had  they  always  felt  the  necessi^  of  having  good  schools,  and  been 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  use  their  means  and  moral  forces  for  their  benefit  and 
improvement,  that  moral  and  intellectual  desolation  pervading  some  sections  of 
our  State,  particularly  those  localities  in  which  a  majority  vote  suspends  all  schools, 
never  would  have  tarnished  our  history  as  a  people,  nor  disgraced  the  records  of 
onr  beloved  commonwealth. 

One  great  and  leading  fault  amon^  parents,  in  relation  to  schools,  is  their  open 
censure  and  detraction  of  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  children.  This  evil 
gnaws  upon  a  teacher's  influence,  and  though  this  upon  the  best  interests  of  their 
schools,  like  a  canker  upon  the  vital  springs  of  life.  It  is  a  consuming  energy  at 
the  root  of  their  every  exertion.  Even  before  a  school  is  commenced,  this  unre- 
lenting monster  will  make  his  appearance  and  effectually  blast  and  wither  the  pros- 
pects and  ejcpectations  of  a  teacher. 

A  good  school  as  above  intimated,  requires  union  and  harmonv  among  the  ele- 
ments composing  it  As  the  teacher  is  ue  main  pillar  in  the  fabric,  any  slander- 
ous assault  or  damaging  report  endangers  the  foundation  and  threatens  the  super- 
itmcture  thereon. 

If  these  positions  be  established  and  fully  acknowledged  by  the  common  sense  of 
ev«ry  living  man,  how  can  we  reconcile  the  miserable,  degrading  practice  of  de- 
moralizing our  schools  through  such  unfriendly  report  or  vicious  insinuation. 
Tbere  are  always  a  class  of  persons  in  every  district  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
their  schools.  They  may  not  intend  the  mischief  they  do.  But  time  spent  in  prov- 
ing their  innocence  would  be  very  poorly  employed.  If  their  notions  of  an  edu- 
cation are  measured  by  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
children,  their  appreciation  of  its  advantages  must  be  anything  but  fiattering. 
Perhaps  an  unruly  child  has  been  restrained  in  its  waywardness  and  the  teacher  com- 
pelled to  enforce  submission  by  a  gentle  application  of  the  lash  or  ferule.  The 
ddld  of  course  is  aggrieved,  its  parents  are  aroused,  and  no  means  are  left  untried 
to  break  and  destroy  the  school.  Many  a  school  has  been  ruined  in  this  way. 
ICany  a  teacher  has  been  bunted  down  bv  these  mischievous,  unfeeling  patrons, 
with  a  vengance  and  vindictiveness  ill  suited  to  an  age  of  reason  and  civiliiation. 
Now  the  cause  of  popular  education  demands  tiiat  we  sustain  our  teachers.  They 
should  be  upheld  ana  supported  against  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious.  Order  must  be  preserved  in  every  school,  and  if  mild  and  per- 
raasive  means  fail  to  secure  it,  more  forcible  and  energetic  measures  must  be  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  it  This  is  the  rule.  Better  far  to  sustain  a  teacher  in  a 
wrong  than  to  openly  censure  and  condemn  them.  Teachers  may  err;  if  so,  treat 
them  as  human.  Advise  them  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship.  Their  labors 
are  immense.  Their  trials  and  anxieties,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Add  to  this  the  gall  and  bittemnss  of  neighborhood  goaslp  ; 
sna  to  this  tbe  slanderous  reports  and  personal  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  wno 
can  covet  their  pleasures,  or  desire  their  positions?  And  yet  how  essential  that 
we  have  good  teachers,  and  how  great  would  be  the  calamity  were  their  labors  to 
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A  second  party  to  a  school  is  the  teacher.  No  one  is  so  direotlj  rem»oniible  for 
its  state  and  condition  as  the  teacher.  Influences  not  within  their  power  to  control, 
may,  and  often  do.  infringe  largely  upon  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  Bat  a  wise, 
oarefUl  and  dilligent  teacher,  one  possessed  of  good  administratiTe  abilitleB,  ptn- 
dent  in  commanding  and  jret  firm  in  enforcing,  properly  posted  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  study  and  science,  and  well  endowed  with  that  most  essential  of  all 
qualifications,  good,  solid  common  sense,  will  generally  succeed.  DifBcoltieB nay 
arise,  but  that  patient  forbearance  and  persevering  energy  which  are  ever  fouxA 
among  our  thorough,  practical  teachers,  will  devise  some  way  or  means  for  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  adequate  preparation  on 
the  part  of  every  individual  who  contemplates  teaching.  The  occnpation  is  truly 
« laborious  one,  and  all  who  engage  in  it  should  fit  and  prepare  themselves  in  a 
faithful  and  efficient  manner  before  entering  upon  iU  duties.  Many  a  school  UdU 
by  employing  ^  oung  and  inexperienced  teachers.  There  muft  be  a  first  effort  it  if 
true.  But  beginners  should  search  out  and  engage  only  in  small  quiet  districts. 
Pnidential  committees  are  very  lax  in  this  respect,  hiring  the  first  applicant  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  age.  fitness  or  qualification.  Now  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  scarcely  in  their  teens  to  engage  in  a  large  and  difficult  school,  is  not  only 
foolishness,  but  consummate  nonsense.  As  well  might  a  private  from  the  ranks 
assume  the  cares  and  labors  of  a  Brigadier. 

R.  M.  PHILLIPS.  Castleton. 


Parents  and  pnidential  committees  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  schools  than 
formerly  in  some  districts  in  town,  while  in  others,  not  a  parent  or  committee 
man  has  visited  a  school  during  the  year.  There  is  a  marked  difference  to  be 
seen  in  these  schools  both  in  scholars  and  teachers. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reform  needed  in  the  examination  of  teachers  in  this 
town.  Many  of  the  teachers  wish  for  private  examinations  and  put  it  off  till  after 
the  public  examination  for  the  reason,  as  I  think,  that  they  have  not  confidence 
enough  in  themselves  to  go  through  with  a  public  examination.  Such  persons  are 
not  generally  expected  to  have  confidence  enough  in  themselves  to  act  the  part  of 
good  teachers. 

There  has  been  only  one  term  of  school  taught  by  a  male  teacher  in  town  the 
past  year,  which  I  regard  as  a  decided  improvement,  and  I  hope  to  report  to  you 
next  year  that  only  female  teachers  are  employed  in  this  town,  as  it  is  being  oon- 
oeded  on  all  hands  that  woman  is  the  best  instructor  of  children  and  youth.  Thev 
are  not  only  more  apt  scholars  and  teachers,  but  give  a  better  moral  tone  to  aU 
that  come  under  their  infiuenoe. 

W.  ().  HARRISON,  Chittenden. 


As  a  general  rule,  those  ore  the  best  and  most  suocessfhl  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended Teachers'  Institutes.  I  believe  the  annual  reports  have  had  their  influence 
in  enlightening  and  stimulating  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent  people 
in  town,  that  they  are  thus  serving;  to  prepare  the  way  for  wiser  and  better  views 
in  the  whole  community,  and  for  improvement  in  school  houses  and  in  schools. 

The  school  houses  in  town  are  mostly  poor;  some  three  or  four  of  them  old,  bad 
ly  arranged,  and  wholly  nnfii  for  use.  The  state  of  things  in  and  around  the 
school  houses  and  in  the  school,  was  noted  by  the  superintendent,  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  and  reported  to  the  town  meeting  just  as  found.  In  his  report  to  the 
town,  after  mentioning  four  school  houses  as  very  poor,  anid  all  badly  located,  the 
superintendent  said  :  "  These  houses  certainly  ought  not  one  of  them  to  be  used 
another  winter.  I  am  sure  the  property  holders  m  these  districts  have  not  well 
considered  how  difficult,  and  indeed  nearly  impossible,  it  is  for  any  teacher  to 
keep  a  good  school,  with  good  order,  in  a  poor,  cold  house,  with  seats  and  desks 
badly  arranged  ;— facing  in  dU  directions,  instead  of  all  facing  one  way,  as  they 
ought,  towards  the  teacner*s  desk,  or  table. 

**  That  any  school  house  should  be  without  a  good  privy,  or  rather  two. — one  for 
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the  boys,  and  one  for  the  girls— is  an  ontrage  on  hamanity  and  decency — is  liter- 
ally a  BhauM,  for  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  muce  the  boys  and  giris,  small  and  large 
— to  nuke  your  sons  and  daughters,  fellow  citizens. — indecent  and  shaimdeas,^'  J 
I  have  some  reason  to  think  the  report  has  produced  some  effect :  for  there  is  at 
least  talk  of  building  new  school  houses.  I  believe  the  law  ought  to  require  the 
superintendent  to  report  to  the  town;  and  to  make  the  hearing  of  his  report  apart 
of  the  regular  business  of  the  town  meeting.  This  is  not  now  the  case,  b  it?  The 
attendance  of  scholars  is  not  so  regular  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  so  punctual;  as  the 
great  number  of  "instances  of  tardiness,'^  plainly  show.  This  lack  of  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  attendance  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools; 
and  for  this  lack  the  parents  and  guardians  are  midnly  responsible.  This  shows  a 
want  of  proper  interest  in  the  schools  on  their  part,  as  does  the  fhct  that  so  few  of 

them  ever  visit  their  schools  at  all.  

WM.  T.  HERRIGK.  Clarendon. 


There  i«  a  manifest  interest  in  the  schools  in  this  town,  which  is  increasing  ttom 
▼ear  to  year,  and  this  is  evidently  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes 
held  among  us:  together  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  law.  the  system  of 
reports,  registers,  etc. 

An  incompetent  teacher  cannot  long  dupe  the  people  in  this  vicinity,  for  they 
are  awake  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  scholars  are  questioned  as  to  what  they 
learn,  and  what  advancement  they  are  making,— otU  of  schocHj  as  well  as  in  it.  I 
can  cite  many  instances,  where  parents  have  made  it  a  practice,  to  study,  with 
their  children  the  lesftons,  to  be  confident  they  are  well  learned  and  understood  (so 
far  as  they  can  explain  them,)  before  they  leave  for  school;  and  it  would  not  re- 
quire ten  minutes  in  the  school  room,  to  tell  by  the  bright  eyes,  and  good  conduct 
of  these  scholars,  who  thev  were.  My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  proved  this  to  be 
tme ;  where  parents  are  Interested,  as  they  ouffht  to  be,  and  give  what  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  they  can  at  home,  their  children  are  almost  without  exception 
orderly,  and  attentive  scholars. 

JOWN  W.  EDDY,  Fair  Haven. 


As  you  solicit  remarks  I  will  state  that  I  think  one  great  failure  of  schools  is  the 
want  of  teachers  who  understand  the  business  of  governing  and  teaching;  most  of 
tiMm  fail  for  the  want  of  system  and  order;  there  is  a  want  of  adapting  the  teach- 
iur  to  the  capacities;  some  fsil  for  the  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching  ;  others 
wul  ask  the  questions  and  answer  the  greater  part,  which  I  think  is  an  error  in  our 
schools.  It  IS  well  understood  that  unless  the  child  can  be  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  mental  culture,  something  which  causes  him  to  understand,  appreciate 
and  love  the  studies  which  he  pursues,  little  can  be  made,  little  real  good  can  be 
accomplished  while  attending  school.  Washing  slates,  getting  drink,  wetting 
i^onges,  and  constant  calls  on  the  teacher  in  school  hours,  can  all  be  omitted  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  scholar,  or  detriment  to  the  school.  Regularity  of  re- 
citation, system  is  the  life  of  a  school;  let  the  classes  have  a  fixed  time  for  recita- 
tions, as  this  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  promptness  which  is  wanting  where 
there  is  no  fixed  period  for  recitations. 

S.  M.  DIKEMAN.  Hubbardton. 


I  think  that  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and  annual  reports  are  having  a  very 
marked  effect  on  our  common  schools,  and  if  continued.  I  hope  in  time  will  lead 
parents  to  see  the  necessity  of  havins;  good  school  houses  and  of  visiting  the 
schools  to  help  along  the  teachers  in  the  great  work  that  is  before  them.  The 
Teachers'  Institutes  are  doing  a  good  work  for  our  teachers  who,  in  too  many  cases, 
are  voong  and  inexperienced  and  need  the  counsel  which  they  set  at  them.  The 
won  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  the  right  dfareotlon,  yet  it  will  need  line  apon 
Use,  precept  upon  precept,  of  stubborn  facts  to  make  parents  see  their  duty,  and 
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to  bring  tettehen  vp  to  that  ttandard  which  it  iB  neoeiMrj  thcj  ■kovld  bo  broof ht 
tO|  before  our  sohools  can  be  what  they  ought  to  be. 

JEREMIAH  THORNTON,  Ira. 


I  think  the  Teacben-  Institute  ie  a  great  benefit  to  teaoherB  and  to  all  frieadi  of 
education  in  this  county  who  will  avail  themBelves  of  it.  I  go  in  for  all  improTe- 
ments  in  educating  the  rising  generation  of  our  country;  and  if  all  parents  would 
be  more  interested  for  their  children's  welfare  in  educating  our  sdioois  would 
■oon  rise  out  of  this  sleepy  state  which  has  come  over  them.  I  find  some  parents 
■re  getting  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  in  this  State. 

This  town  has  employed  female  teachers  for  most  of  the  time,  summer  and  win- 
ter, for  a  number  of  years  past.  To  hire  females  in  winter  to  teach  and  laaiuige 
large  boys  is  a  bad  practice.  Females  ought  never  to  take  winter  schools  of  this 
class. 

I  submit  these  few  remarks  to  yon  for  the  benefit  of  all;  and  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  draw  a  better  picture  in  the  next  remarks  I  may  make. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  annual  report,  and  I  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  all  that  will 
read  it.  In  all  of  them  can  be  found  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  tbe 
whole  State. 

IRA  ORMSBY,  Mendon. 


In  making  my  report,  I  can  add  but  little  under  the  head  of  remarks,  or  at  Leest 
but  little  in  addition  to  what  I  have  sent  you  in  fbrmer  reports.  The  aohook  in 
lliddletown  have  been  slowly  improving  since  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
pfeient  law,  and  I  have  strong  iisith  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  our  sobooli  hi  a 
eoidition  that  will  be  satisfisctory  to  those  of  us  who  are  charged  wiUi  hsffag 
"  Ugh  notions''  in  regard  to  them.  The  difflcultiea  in  the  way  of  progreta  are  tM 
opjMsition  which  we  are  obliged  to  encounter  when  improvements  are  attenpM, 
and  the  want  (not  to  say  ignorance)  of  what  is  really  needed  to  bring  our  aoools 
rxp  to  where  they  might  and  should  be.  To  say  that  our  people  are  entirely  re- 
gardless of  their  schools  would  be  a  slander  upon  them,  for  they  pay  their  school 
taxes  as  cheerAiUy  as  they  do  any  of  their  taxes.  They  would  not  do  without 
iohools  any  more  than  they  would  without  bread  in  their  ftunilies — ^bnt  the  lack  is 
here ;  they  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  their  sohools,  with  the  proper  attention  and 
^ort  on  their  part,  would  be  very  much  better.  They  seem  to  think  that  th^  part 
Qonsists  in  simply  hiring  a  teacher,  puttin||f  him  into  the  school,  paving  him  men 
he  is  through,  and  that  the  benefits,  that  is,  the  proper  education  of  their  ofaildm, 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  find  it  hard  work  to  get  the  people  oat  of  the 
old  track,  yet  by  perseverance  they  mav  be  induced  to  adopt  gradually  one  im- 
provement after  another.  The  work  will  have  to  be  accomplishMl  by  the  untiring 
and  persistent  eflforts  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  Superintendent,  or  any 
friend  of  education  may  suggest  improvements  but  the  people  are  slow  to  tdiopt 
them,  and  if  the^  do  not  adopt  them  at  once  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  we 
have  got  to  amve  at  the  proper  standard  by  inches,  and  so  long  m  our  conne  is 
•nward  we  should  be  encoun^^,  though  we  move  slowly.  That  we  are  moving, 
is  certain,  and  this  may  be  said  of  tbe  schools  of  Vermont,  very  generally. 

The  advance  in  our  large  towns  is  very  much  indeed,  and  the  smaller  towns 
thou^ti  inoR*  tardy,  will  come  up  in  the  end. 

Our  Hchool  RegiBters  are  kept  better  each  year,  which  of  itself  is  encourtging. 
The  manner  in  which  a  Register  is  kept  is  a  jpretty  sure  indication  of  what  the 
school  is,— as  much  so  as  the  business  man's  register,  or  his  book  of  acoounte;  apd 
for  one,  I  would  sooner  abandon  anything  else  in  our  present  system,  than  onr 
school  Registers. 

I  think  very  much  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  never  &il  in  having  good  reeoki 
fh>m  them,  and  I  wish  that  all  teachers  could  have  the  benefit  of  uem,  which  ,is 
hardly  possible,  when  but  one  in  each  County  ia  holden  during  the  year.  Perhf^ 
that  is  all  the  Secretary  has  time  to  attend  to ;  but  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  tfefy 
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daxMNEe  towwrds  proparing  tke  pvblio  mind  to  wppnsimtt  ike  iMpwrtomo><€  at- 
tending to  our  educaliooftl  intereBts  tkin  aajtfaing  dae.  If  I  eonld  hare  wf  wkj 
iiboQt  it,  I  would  liave  one  or  more  Teachers'  Inetitotes  in  eaeh  Gonnty  twice  a 
jear,  and  have  than  continue  from  one  to  tour  weekn.  Tet  those  we  now  hare,  or 
tlioee  we  have  had,  have  done  much  good ;  let  ui  have  thoee  by  all  meuui  if  we 
<}aa  have  no  more. 

The  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  our  educational  reform,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  reform  the  public  mind  on  that  subject  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Bdu- 
eatioo,  as  well  as  many  other  gentlemen  in  Vermont,  can  give  us  a  system  whieh  in 
itself  would  seem  to  be  perfect,  but  they  cannot  make  the  people  adopt  it  unkem 
they  choose  to,  and  they  will  not  choose  to  until  they  can  be  roused  up  and  made 
to  see  and  feel  its  importance.  Let  us  have  then  our  Teachers'  Institutes,  our  State, 
County  and  Town  educational  societies,  our  lectures,  our  lyceums,  conventions,  or 
any  and  every  means  to  awaken  the  public  mind.  When  we  can  have  a  g^od 
sebool — one  that  will  serve  as  a  model — let  us  have  that,  and  let  the  people  see  the 
difllBrence  between  such  a  school  and  our  ordinary  second  or  thira-rate  schools. 
Lei  us  do  anything  we  can  do  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the  people  on  that  snb- 
jeot ;  and  when  we  have  gained  an  inch  of  ground  hold  it,  and  prepare  for  a  fUrther 
advance. 

B.  FRISBIE,  Middletown. 


You  invite  expressions  of  opinion  fh>m  Superintendents  upon  various  topics,  and 
among  others,  refer  to  school  Registers.  There  are  probably  some  localities  wlMto 
aaa  means  of  scthool  improvement  these  are  esteemed  lightly,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  be  alluded  to.  If  there  is  an  earnest,  thorough  teaolMr, 
who  discredits  them,  or  a  workin|;  fHend  of  public  sehools  that  would  hava  tbsm 
done  away,  I  have  not  yet  made  his  acquaintance  Of  course  there  are  those  idio 
think  schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  once  were,  and  some,  who  seriously  contemd 
that  it  infringes  upon  Democraov  for  the  State  to  direct  in  matt««  which  thej  aa- 
ffuma  belong  to  Districts :  such  belong  to  a  class  usually  quite  as  liberal  with  thliir 
breath  ss  with  thdr  other  gifts,  and  are  never  found  in  proximity  to  sohool  hotuies. 
Tbey  would  not  be  likely  to  resort  to  "coercion"  if  school  Registers,  school  mams. 
Mid  even  the  eloquent  Secretary  should  '^secede." 

Reasons  for  keeping  accounts  and  records  in  other  departments,  seem  to  me  to 
apply  as  well  to  schools.  Individuals  are  supposed  to  be  the  more  soooessfbl  as 
tbay  have  accurate  and  reliable  knowledge  of  their  business.  And  when  eommu- 
nm  oome  to  value  money  invested  in  public  schools  as  they  do  that  raised  for  other 

SLDlie  purposes,  the  school  Register  will  then  become  an  object,  as  giving  reward 
r  efforts  in  causing  sreater  attendance  upon  schools,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
proportion  of  the  public  fund. 

Ais  it  now  is  too  generally,  they  are  untiringly  consistent  in  resisting  any  addi- 
tional expenses  as  though  money  was  a  precious  thing,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  they 
take  little  thought  how  it  is  being  expended  or  how  its  amount  may  be  inersaasd 
without  taxing  them.  I  believe  school  Reg^ters  are  a  benefit  to  the  teachers. 
Take  over  half  of  them  (Registers)  and  it  does  not  require  much  of  a  critic  to  see 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  order,  taste,  neatness,  accuracy ~  in  short,  discipline  in  tbair 
keeping.  And  who  shall  tell  how  many  a  teacher  who  supposed  he  was  consider- 
able, has  turned  away  from  his  botched  and  ill  completed  Register,  about  to  pass 
ttom  his  eyes  to  the  scrutiny  of  town  dignitaries,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  fit  hiiuelf 
for  leaving  a  better  looking  record. 

The  teacher  uses  the  Register  to  secure  punctuality— to  lessen  the  instances  of 
dismissal  before  the  close  of  school— to  enforee  upon  the  school  remarks  of  visitors 
— to  raise  the  standard  of  recitations  as  well  as  of  deportment.  I  don't  mea»  to 
s^.  that  the  Register  always  helps  to  do  this,  or  that  it  will  aid  every  teacher  in 
dmng  it>  No  one  claims  that  the  best  sort  of  spectacles  would  be  of  decided  baoe- 
Ht  ta  a  male.  Mo  one  supposes  tM  every  teacher  who  attends  the  Couqty  Iwli- 
tale-aoeshome  with  his  measure  of  good  filled ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  it  will  b«f  t&e 
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teitfnony  of  nearly  or  qoite  all  oonneeted  with  bcIiooIb,  that  there  ii  bo  one  BMaas 
for  their  improyement  that  has  accomplished  so  much  as  these  same  Institates. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  a  surfeit  of  grumblings  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  real  good  adiice  in  books,  until  to  him  it  has  become  cant,  and  has  learned 
from  lack  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  think  less  of  the  amount  he  may  ac- 
complish than  of  what  he  can  get  along  with,  goes  to  the  Institute  to  be  made  to  see 
himself  as  he  is,  to  be  in  contact  with  living,  burning  thoughts  and  pictures  which 
from  his  soul  he  knows  to  be  true,  and  goes  home  feeline  that  he  can  and  will  do 
something.  The  experience  of  others  differs  from  mine,  if  it  does  not  bear  witness 
to  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  schools  before  and  after  an  Institute 
in  the  County. 

CHARLES  PARMENTER,  Mt.  Holly. 


I  think  we  have  gratifying  evidence  of  the  general  excellence  and  satisfactory 
working  of  our  present  school  law.    The  school  in  this  town  for  the  past  year  have 

Sinerally  been  in  a  good  degree  prosperous,  some  of  them  superior.  Increasing 
terest  appears  to  be  taken  in  them,  as  also  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

I  have  always  been  most  cordially  in  favor  of  the  general  system  of  supervision 
which  the  statute  requires  ;  and  certaioly  no  unimportant  part  of  the  results  of  this 
supervision  is  found  in  the  facin  and  considerations  spread  before  the  citizens  of 
the  State  in  the  annual  report.  Having  for  several  years  past  had  no  ofBoial  con- 
nection with  the  common  schools.  I  am  free  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  State,  both  by  town  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
annual  Reports  of  the  latter  I  regard  as  exceedingly  valuable  ;  certainly,  generally, 
just  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  ought  to  be  read  and  carefiilly  pondered  by 
every  citizen  ;  and  I  think  the  copious  extracts  fh)m  the  reports  of  town  Superin- 
denlB,  have  added  much  to  their  interest  and  value.  Among  the  special  topics 
wliioh  here,  at  least,  need  to  be  kept  before  the  people,  is  that  of  good  school 
houses,  and  their  surroundings  and  apparatus.  In  my  report  to  the  town  meeting 
recently,  I  tried  to  stir  up  some  pride  or  proper  interest  in  this  matter,  and  was 
afterwards  happy  to  learn  that  there  was  hope  of  success  in  tlie  efforts  anticipated 
to  build  a  new  house  to  take  the  place  not  of  one  of  the  poorest,  but  of  one  that  I 
had  characterized  as,  *'  perhaps  for  the  present  sufferable.^' 

I  hope  one  other  one  at  least  will  be  built  during  the  year  in  spite  of  the  war. 
To  encourage  an  immediate  effort  to  supply  the  want  of  apparatus  in  the  diflferent 
districts,  I  promised  in  my  report  five  dollars  (one  dollar  each)  to  the  first  five  dis- 
tricts which  should  raise  by  tax  or  otherwise  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  eadi, 
for  this  object.  I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  noting  the  gratifying  fieu^t  that  already 
one  district  has  reported  a  subscription  of  eleven  dollars  and  a  half,  with  the  in- 
quiry, *'Are  we  too  late?'*  A  good  beginning.  And  while  I  am  speaUng  of 
school  houses  and  their  fixtures,  I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  mv  report  to  the 
town  upon  a  point  which  I  regard  as  of  special  importance,  and  which  has.  never- 
theless, been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  both  in  suqgetHons 
about  the  proper  construction  of  school  houses,  and  the  actual  construction  of  them. 

**  In  the  construction  of  but  few  school  houses  in  town,  and  I  know  not  bet  in 
these  it  was  accidental,  has  any  reference  been  had  to  a  fact  very  general  if  not 
universal  in  its  tendency,  and  often  very  important  in  its  results;  it  is  this,  viz : 
that  aside  from  special  efforts  of  teachers  to  prevent  it.  the  dtrecfion  cfthe  aeaU  or 
dtaka  on  which  children  get  their  first  knowledge  of  geography,  will  do  much  to- 
wards giving  them  wrrtct  or  erroneous  imprtssions  of  the  direction frcm  them,  and 
relative  positions  of  various  places  on  the  earth.  These  seats  should  be  ntade, 
even  at  the  expense  of  much  study  and  some  additional  labor,  if  neceesary,  fo  fkee 
the  Noriht  so  that  the  actual  direction  and  relative  position  of  places  in  respect  to 
the  pupil,  may  be  in  reaUtif  just  what  they  appear  on  the  map  spread  out  before 
kim.^'    If  my  views  of  this  matter  are  correct,  and  they  have  often  bora  oonflrmed. 
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by  th«  experience  of  thoee  wtioee  attention  I  hare  called  to  the  subject,  it  should 
receive  attention  in  the  ftiture  building  or  remodeling  of  our  school  houses. 

In  regard  to  school  Registers  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  will  only  saj  now  that 
your  general  ideas  of  what  they  ought  to  be  acd  do,  so  ifar  as  I  understand  them, 
hare  my  hearty  concurrence.  Go  on  improving,  wherever  that  may  be,  by  the 
mid  of  past  experience  and  reflection  ;  slacken  no  eflbrts  in  regard  to  either,  and  I 
doubt  not  the  benefit  will  sometime  be,  at  least,  apparent  to  all. 

AZARIAH  HYDE,  Pawlet. 


I  think  the  success  of  our  schools  has  been  very  good  this  year,  considering  the 
apparent  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  I  conclude  they  do  not  find  time 
to  visit  the  schools,  though  they  have  enough  time  for  everything  else,  and  they 
evidently  think  they  have  done  all  that  Is  necessary  when  tiiey  have  employed  a 
person  to  occupy  the  school  room  six  hours  per  day  for  three  months.  I  think, 
however,  that  tbere  is  an  increasing  Interest  in  this  direction,  and  a  greater  effort  is 
made  to  secure  teachers  who  are  experienced  and  well  qualified  for  the  business. 
I  hope  a  greater  interest  will  be  manifested  in  visiting  the  schools,  believing  It 
would  very  much  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

The  Registers  have  been  generally  well  kept,  and.  in  most  cases,  filled  out  in 
doe  form.  In  some  districts  I  think  the  quesuons  concerning  the  expense  of  the 
school  are  not  quite  correct.  Wood  and  board  being  raised  on  the  scholar  in- 
Tolvee  some  complexity,  which  was  not  properly  arranged.  But  this  ancient 
method  of  doing  this  business  is  rather  losing  favor,  and  more  liberal  views  are  en- 
tertained on  the  question  of  putting  the  entire  expense  of  our  common  schools  on 
the  Grand  List. 

G.  W.  BINGHAM,  Pittsfield. 


The  school  Registers  are  becoming  more  valuable  and  reliable  every  year  as  the 
system  of  keeping  them  comes  to  be  understood  and  its  object  iq>preciated.  In 
fact  there  is  no  ottier  method  by  which  the  statistics  and  every  day  records  of  our 
schools  can  be  made  known.  The  successful  operation  and  development  of  our 
svvtem  of  public  instruction,  demand  that  full  and  reliable  returns  be  made  annn- 
aUT  to  the  Board  of  Education,  that  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  whose  duty 
it  tt  to  carefblly  watch  the  working  of  the  whole  system,  may  have  constantlv  fml 
information  as  to  its  general  progress  and  success.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  Regis- 
ters  now  in  use  cannot  be  matemlly  improved  at  present 

The  Teachers*  Institutes,  which  have  been  so  successfully  conducted  for  the  past 
few  years  in  our  State,  have  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  the  people  of  Vermont 
in  waking  them  up  fk'om  the  stupor  and  lethargy  in  which  they  have  so  long  re- 
mained, and  they  find  out  that  we  have  a  system  of  school  education  worthy  of  ttieir 
attention,  approbation  and  encouragement  The  Institutes  are  giving  us  "lim" 
teachers,  and  the  evidences  are  visible  in  all  our  schools.  The  spirit  that  these 
gatherings  are  InAising  into  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  will  very  soon 
raise  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  common  schools,  and  the  fiedth- 
fnl,  earnest,  accomplished  teacher  will  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  our  public 
benefactors  where  be  of  right  belongs.  These  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers 
are  annually  attracting  more  attention  and  winning  a  larger  infiuence.  A  higer 
average  in  attendance  upon  these  teacher's  meetings  than  has  ever  been  attained 
before,  gives  ample  evidence  of  their  popularity  and  usefulness.  They  annually 
ftamish  teachers  who  are  unusually  successfal,  and  the  new  methods  of  instruction 
ther  have  introduced  have  been  received  with  general  favor,  and  are  thus  lending 
their  aid  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  school  room  management  and  instruction 
ttronghoat  the  State  shall  be  uniform,  systematic  and  efficient 

The  Legislature  should  be  petitioned  at  its  next  session  for  a  more  ample  sad 
tibsral  proTlskm  for  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  are  the  fountain  ttom  wheaoe- 
•V  best  instniotors  In  taacblDg  our  schools  must  be  drawn  until  we  can  have  estilH 
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liflhed  in  our  coinmonwealth  what  we  ao  maoh  need, «  NomiAl  lobool,  iililiil  Ml 
the  public  ezpenee. 

HEMRT  CLARK,  Ponltaey. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  district  clerks  in  this  town  be  cordially  incited  to 
the  next  annual  Goun^  Institute,  that  thev  nu^  be  taught  their  dnij  ki  regazd  to 
the  Registers.  Not  half  of  the  Registers  that  have  been  returned  at  all  hare  been 
sworn  to,  and  many  of  the  questions  are  not  answered  in  any  way,  and  more  are  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  in  no  possible  manner  of  any  use  in  maldng  a  statistical  report 
The  teachers  need  some  '*  adjectives  to  be  used  to  them.''  Many  <j|ae8tionB  tkait  re- 
quire a  definite  number,  are  answered  b^  the  word,  severaL  I  thmk  there  it  vnch 
that  might  be  done  in  informing  the  district  oflScers  of  the  praotioal  worhiBg  of  Ibe 
school  laws  at  the  Institute,  if  the^  can  be  induced  to  attend.  Tliere  is  sorely  •  |[rwt 
lack  of  disposition,  or  a  manifest  ignorance  in  what  they  officially  have  to  do  in  adtn- 
eating  children  of  our  good  old  State. 

Ton  wish  me  to  state  what  I  think  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes.  Does  not  the  nune 
itself  convey  the  idea  that  these  annual  "  love  feasts"  are  more  particularly  desig- 
nated for  the  teachers  ?  The  teachers  return  fix)m  these  meetinn  with  heartsyUi^of 
lore  for  children,  a  g^reatly  increased  devotion,  and  firmer  resMves  to  i^nd  their 
strength  and  talents  in  carrying  out  Grod's  first  mandate,  YhL, "  Let  there  be  U^vt" 
If  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  send  their  cluldren  to  the  Vermont  **  school  taMsmP 
could  each  and  all  read  or  hear  read  your  annual  Reports,  especially  the  fifth,  yisu 
would  see  a  bursting  forth  of  educational  interest  firom  the  sleepy  heads  and  tbrab- 
less  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  old  green  hills,  that  soon  would  result  in  that 
for  which  you  so  long  and  untiringly  have  labored  and  prayed  in  regard  to  Um 
schools  of  Vermont. 

I  suggest  that  a  plan  be  adopted  to  have  such  parts  of  the  report  read  in  each 
school  district  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  or  some  other  person,  would  arouse 
them  to  a  cheerftd  discharge  of  their  duties  in  keeping  "  the  star  tluit  never  asts," 
high  in  the  zenith,  its  light  steady,  and  to  brightness  undimmed. 

B.  F.  BINGHAM,  RutUnd. 


Hie  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  is  not  high,  and  in  the  attempt  to  ele- 
▼ate  it  the  superintendent  and  others  intrusted  in  the  work  of  popular  educatfsn 
have  to  contend  with  much  ignorance,  many  prejudices,  a  miserly  and  mercenary 
spirit  and  a  host  of  adverse  influences.  Yet  tnere  is  an  increasing  degree  of  interest 
in  our  schools  and  a  commendable  readiness  on  Uie  part  of  the  migonty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  remedy  defects  when  pointed  out  to  them.  The  tendency  to  employ  uose 
who  will  teach  for  low  wages  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent  It  is  not  com|>rehend- 
ed  that  a  school  may  derive  much  advantage  nrom  a  teacher  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions. If  tiiey  know  a  trifle  more  than  the  scholars  under  their  chaise,  they  are  m- 
posed  to  be  competent  instructors  regardless  of  their  experience  or  judgment  Tne 
large  part  of  the  districts  are  small,  and  small  schools  even  with  the  best  instruc- 
tors, cannot  be  made  so  interesting  and  profitable  as  larger  ones.  And  when,  be- 
cause they  are  small,  they  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  cheap  teachers,  they  must  be 
expected  to  be  cheap  schools  in  more  respects  than  one. 

H.  P.  OSGOOD,  Shrewsbury. 


I  have  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  town,  excepting  two  years,  Ibr  tke 
past  sixteen  years,  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  watch  the  operations  of  oar 
school  law,  and  feel  warranted  In  saying  that  there  has  been  a  growing  interaitin 
the  common  school.  Our  school  law  is  not  perfect,  yet  if  well  work^  the  good 
resulting  from  it  cannot  be  computed  by  dollars  and  cents.  If  we  would  progress  in 
this  good  cause  the  whole  people  must  take  hold  of  it  The  flreemeBi  or  eMh. 
tiict  should  meet  together  m  school  meeting  and  consult  matters  pertaiiUng.  to, 
interest  of  the  school.    They  should  elect  a  man  to  the  office  of  committee  whof 
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a  defire  to  have  a  good  school,  one  who  will  be  willing  to  pav  a  good  teacher  -for 
service  rendered.  And  the  znemberB  of  the  district  should  visit  the  school  and  en- 
ooorage  and  sustain  the  teacher. 

The  office  of  superintendent  must  be  filled  by  a  person  who  is  willing  to  labor  for 
the  good  of  the  public  without  pay.  For  although  he  may  receive  ihe  nominal  fom 
of  one  dollar  a  day  for  certain  service  rendered,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  the  edu- 
cational centre  for  the  town.  He  must  call  the  people  together  and  hold  educatloiial 
meeting,  he  must  address  them  himself  if  capable,  lie  must  attend  InstitaieB, 
Teachers  Associations,  &c.  He  should  also  be  a  man  who  without  fear  or  fovor  can 
stand  before  his  fellow  freemen  and  give  an  impartial  account  of  each  district, 
school  and  teacher.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  act  as  the  cen- 
tre of  education  for  the  State,  the  sun  in  our  educational  svstem.  I  can  judge  sonie- 
thii^  of  his  responsibilities,  his  labors  and  anxieties,  but  he  must  answer  for  him- 
self whether  he  receives  a  fbll  compensation  in  dollars  and  cents  for  his  serviees. 
mthout  his  service  and  his  annual  reports  all  other  service  would  be  of  little  ac- 
count Doubtless  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretarv  is  not  read  bv  the  people  as  it 
should  be.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  probably  circulate  beyond  the  fomily  of  ths 
district  clerk.  Can  there  not  be  some  way  devised  to  extend  its  circulation  ?  This 
alone  would  more  than  doubly  compensate  for  the  Secretary's  salary.  In  my  report 
to  the  town  I  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  reading  the  reports  and  read  ihe 
olosing  remarics  to  them  myself.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  the  means  of  sreat 
good,  and  we  must  not  do  without  them.  The  people  are  becoming  more  acqusuiled 
with  the  workings  of  the  registers.  The  only  true  way  to  divide  ue  public  money 
is  aoeording  to  actual  attendance,  and  that  could  not  be  ascertained  without  tlie 
registers, — and  besides,  the  scholars'  record  operates  favorably  upon  them,  and 
parents  for  this  reason  are  induced  to  visit  the  schools  and  record  their  names.  So 
■ur  as  I  have  observed  there  are  twice  as  many  pages  in  them  as  are  needed.  Of 
oosnie  you  will  vary  the  questions  as  circumstances  require.  I  would  like  to  rag- 
gest  the  following  questions  to  teachers :  Have  you  read  the  last  annual  rspoct  T 
What  edacatloniu  journals  do  you  pay  for  and  read  ?  To  district  clerks :  How  many 
ISunilies  have  read  the  report?  How  many  educational  journals  are  taken  in  the 
district? 

It  is  necenary  in  these  times  to  economise  time  and  money;  but  I  trust  our  wise 
value  our  firee  schools  to  highly  to  take  anything  from  the  small  sum  sp- 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  and  town  superfaolendsiitB, 
less  than  three  dollars  for  each  school  district 

J.  NEWTON  PERRIN,  BerUn. 


But  for  all  this  our  schools  are  sadly  deficient  and  wanting  in  many  respects  to 
Be  them  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  the  most  essential  parts  are  lacking  to 
le  the  present  school  law  (which  is  a  great  and  holy  law,  although  not  yet  per- 
fiBCt)  operative,  and  that  is,  the  schools  in  this  town  do  not  have  the  help,  support 
and  sympathy  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars.  This  has  been  manifest  in  many  re- 
spects this  winter,  and  was  brought  out  in  many  discussions.  One  is  they  do  not 
mnt  any  more  schools  than  can  be  supported  by  the  public  money,  or  on  the  scholar. 
This  idea  is  still  advanced  by  a  few  old  fogies.  Another  is,  they  must  have  the 
teacher  that  will  keep  for  the  least  money,  no  matter  what  the  moral  character  of  the 
teacher  mav  be,  or  bis  qualifications  as  a  teacher.  If  you  remonstrate  against  such 
a  course,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  costs  but  one  dollar  a  week  and  board  around 
at  that  Another  is,  that  the  school  houses,  in  the  minds  of  the  tax-payers  are  good 
SBOiigh,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may  be.  We  have  some  in  town  not  fit  to  be 
ssUad  school  houses.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  town,  and  much  more  to  the  dis- 
trist  Yet  we  have  some  mee,  new  scnool  houses  in  town,  some  two  or  three  boilt 
vHhln  the  last  two  years,  and  some  three  or  four  districts  are  now  agitating  the  ques- 
tloa  of  bnildlng  new  houses.  May  they  succeed  1  Another  great  hindrance  to  the 
sflssnesment  m  oqz  aohools  is,  tibiat  comnuttees  and  parents  do  not  take  general  in- 
imsl  enough  in  them.  These  axe  amonx  the  many  hindersnces  to  the  improvesMUt 
sf  Mir  schools  in  this  town^    The  inhidiitanis  of  tms  town  comparatively,  have  bifen 
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dead  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  the  school  law  is  now  unappreciated  by  a  lai|[e 
minority  in  town,  and  the  people  need  someUiing  to  stir  them  up  lo  a  sense  of  tlmr 
duff. 

We  wa!it  superintendents  who  are  willing  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  oar 
new  school  law  and  help  roll  it  out  of  tbo  mud  of  ignorance  and  enter  into  thewoilL 
of  improving  the  schools  where  tb^^y  are  called  to  labor,  with  a  determfaatJoii  to 
do  some  good  for  our  schools;  and  that  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretny 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  great  work  he  is  doing. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  getting  the  people  interested  in  our  schools,  than  bj 
Tt*achers*  Institutes,  and  meetings  and  discussions.  I  know  this  from  the  couree  I 
took  last  winter.  I  held  teachers  meetings  in  the  different  districts  in  town,  discu- 
sing  some  questions  of  importance  and  interest  connected  wiUi  our  schools.  Tlie 
people  soon  took  an  interest  in  them,  and  the  teachers  all  acknowledge  the  benefit 
they  had  in  their  districts  on  the  minds  of  the  people.    But  to  make  these  meetibm 

Srofitable  the  teachers  must  be  willing  to  do  their  part    In  short,  that  teacher  irao 
i  not  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  his  school,  b  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  teacher. 

JOSEPH  P.  LAMSON,  Oabot 


I  have  been  connected  with  the  schools  of  Calais  for  the  last  five  ^ears,  and  with- 
in that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  for  the  better.  Distnot  number  ftfo 
(the  largest  in  town)  for  the  past  two  jean  have  had  three  terms  each  year,  and, 
with  such  good  success  that  other  districts,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  voted  totrj 
the  same  experiment 

The  Teachers^  Institute  held  here  under  your  supervision  last  fidl,  created  a 
marked  enthusiasm  among  the  teacfiers  and  our  few  friends  of  education.  Nearly 
every  teacher  that  taught  in  town  this  winter  was  at  the  Institute  last  fiUl,  and  it  did 

them  and  their  schools  much  good.  

B.  P.  WHITE,  GaUds. 


I  think  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  keeping  the  school  registers.  The  teach- 
ers in  town  for  the  past  year  have  been  mostly  old  and  experienced  teachen,  and 
have  understood  and  performed  their  part  in  the  matter  better  than  teachen  hare 
usually  done  before. 

Our  school  houses  with  two  or  three  exceptions  are  new  and  commodious,  and 
are  built  with  taste  and  convenience;  but  there  has  been  no  particular  attention  paid 
to  play  grounds,  the  public  highway  being  all  the  one  the^  have  in  moet  disbricts. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  that  have  been  held  in  the  acyoming  towns,  have  genetal' 
Iv  been  pretty  well  represented  from  this  town  by  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edncft- 
lion,  and  have  exerted  a  good  influence,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  great  benefit  to 
the  t-ducational  interests  of  the  State. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  people  in  this  town  although  entirely  willing  to  pay  oat 
their  money  freely  to  support  schools,  have  fkiled  almost  entirelv  to  vimt  the  scnoolfl 
while  in  session,  which,  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  mistake,  and  which  I  hope  in  die 
friture  will  be  remedied. 

GEORGE  H.  CRANDALL,  Duxbory. 


My  opinion  is  that  the  present  school  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  oar 
people.  Wo  need  a  system.  We  have  one  and  it  can  be  amended  from  time  to  ttaie 
as  circumstances  demand.  There  are  some  who  think  it  involves  needleea  ezpeme, 
but  they  are  men  who  were  educated  under  the  old  finshioned  regime,  and  can  we 
no  good  in  innovations  of  any  kind;  and  then,  this  system  has  not  had  time  to  Tinii- 
cate  its  superiority  to  those  minds  that  are  not  convmced  so  long  as  there  ii  a  peg 
to  fasten  an  objection  upon.  I  hope  we  shall  hold  on  to  the  present  law  tiUllbe 
generation  beuig  educated  under  ft,  shall  come  upon  the  stage  of  actkm.  They  Ota 
tnen  elect  whether  to  retahi  or  reject  it    I  think  that  generation  will  tiiaiik  lltf 
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present  for  ito  unwearied  efforts  in  behalf  of  systematic  education.  The  ara- 
tem  works  well  in  this  town.  Our  schools  have  been  successftil  the  past  Yt>ar.  No 
iificiilty  has  arisen  in  any  district  The  teachers  hare  labored  fiuthfully.  They 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  an  excellent  interest  among  the  schoburs.  Several  of 
the  schools  have  ranked  high,  while  all  have  been  ^ood,  and  none  ftdlures.  We  need 
Ddore  interest  on  the  part  of  the  prudential  committees  and  parents.  They  should 
risit  the  schools  oftener  and  thus  manifest  their  personal  interst  in  the  right  educa- 
tl<»  of  their  children.  Farmers  will  take  a  look  at  their  horses,  cattle  and  hogs 
ireeral  times  a  dav  to  see  how  they  are  thriving.  Why  not  manifest  equal  interest 
in  the  growth  of  the  immortal  minds  committed  to  their  care. 

JOSHUA  GILL,  Moretown. 


School  Register)*.  A  mighty  lever,  elevating  slowly,  silently,  but  surely  the 
idiools  throughout  the  State.  "  God  bless  the  man  that  first  invented^'  them.  These 
ire  exerting  a  wonderfully  systematizing  influence  on  the  schools,  and  thev  fiimish 
he  data  for  new  plans  of  improvement,  and  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  the  world 
br  establishing  these  plans  with  the  matter  of  fact  loving  people  of  Vermont 

Teachers-  Ii^titutes.  Everything  for  them,  nothing  against  them.  They  take  the 
>lace  of  the  Normal  School,  and  furnish  a  school  to  inexperience,  where  concise, 
>Factical  information  is  furnished  (almost)  gratuitously,  to  the  value  of  which  the 
DCreased  and  increasing  intelligence  and  success  of  the  teachers  abundantly  testify, 
^t  h  to  be  hoped  that  our  next  Legislature  will  wipe  the  disgrace  ftrom  the  history  of 
iTennont  by  appropriating,  instead  of  nofM'ng.  (Unthle  the  former  appropriation. 

GEO.  P.  BEARD,  Northfleld. 


The  schools  in  this  town  are  prospering  finely  under  the  present  system;  and  as 
re  become  fkmiliar  with  the  application  and  enforcement  of  its  many  departments, 
re  know  better  how  to  realize  the  benefits  ot  a  thorough  organization  of  school  law. 
»till.  I  think  many  of  the  Superintendents  are  deficient  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obli- 
rations,  especially  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  I  am  satisfied  if  they  would  do 
heir  duty,  according  to  the  requirements,  without  fear,  affection,  or  favor  of  any 
iDe.  there  would  be  far  many  less  unqualified  teachers. 

O.  W.  CREE,  Plainfleld. 


We  have  had  some  very  good  schools  during  the  year — teachers  and  scholars  wake- 
tilly  and  eamesUy  doing  uieir  work,  and  the  progress  clear  and  marked.  It  has 
>een  a  pleasure  to  visit  Uiem.  The  whole  machinery  has  moved  as  if  the  work  done 
vas  not  a  task  but  a  jay.  We  have  had  a  Ibw  that  were  worse  than  worthless — 
•ehpole  of  confusion,  impudence  and  ill-manners.  The  scholars  were  a  law  unto 
haaselves,  each  doing  what  seemed  agreeable  in  his  own  eyes.  1  am  happy  to  say 
be  number  of  such  schools  was  very  few.-' 

The  feeling  very  general  last  year  was.  that  in  these  bard  times  cheap  teachers 
nnat  be  employed.  The  result  was  that  voung  misses,  with  little  character  and  no 
'xperience,  were  put  into  Uie  schools,  while  the  best  teachers  were  left  unemployed. 

tmst  the  experience  of  last  year-s  follv  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  schools 
br  the  year  to  come.  A  beautifiil  school  house  has  been  erect<^d  at  the  Centre,  at  a 
'Oft  of  $1,000.  Seldom  is  a  pleasanter  and  better  furnished  school  bouse  found. 
ren  new  school  houses  have  been  built  in  t<.*n  of  the  seveni^^en  districts  in  town, 
rlthin  a  little  more  than  ten  years. 

I  think  very  few  would  be  billing  to  dispense  with  the  school  system,  and  the  an- 
lual  Reports  of  the  Secretarv.  No  other  earthly  interest  is  so  vital  as  that  of  our 
ioaimon  schools ;  no  other  should  be  watched  and  cherished  with  such  intelligent 
tod  sleepless  care.  That  this  may  be  done,  the  facts  must  be  had.  They  mu-^t  be 
loUeotea  and  kept  constantly  before  the  people.  To  do  this,  the  Registers  and  the 
leports  are  eesential.  We  cannot  dispense  with  them.  Such  a  revolution  as  a  re- 
am to  the  old  order  of  things.  I  deem  impossible.    The  law  requiring  Superinten- 
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*|^^^^  to  wocim  s  coftaRsite  ironi  &  ncipMHiniiy  flopcriiitBBOi'wit  botora  hMit  om 
teidi  in  oieir  own  town,  seemi  to  me  a  fmlj.  T(e  town  timt  pots  into  tifent  onae  a 
panoB  nnonalilled  or  nnflt  to  teach  school,  ought  to  be  aflHctpd  with  faia  teachiiig. 

"  that  without  remedy.  

C.  C.  PARKER,  Waterbny. 


The  condition  and  cliaracter  of  tlie  schools  in  this  town  have  not  cliangad  rerj 
materially  this  year  orer  those  of  last  year.  Although  I  think  tiiat  the  eehoob  of 
th&i  town  will  compare  qaite  fiiTorably  with  those  of  other  towns ;  nererfMem, 
^kej  are  fiur  from  being  what  they  might  be  or  should  be.  The  standard  to  which 
schools  ought  to  be  brou^rht  up,  has  not  been  arrived  at  yet.  and  it  never  will  until 
there  is  an  increased  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  citiaens  generally.  The 
la^  of  interest  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  a  mi^ri^  of  the 
people  think  that  the  time  honored  customs  of  their  lathers  and  gran^hthen  are 
enough  for  the  present  enlightened  and  growing  age  of  Toung  An^rica.  What  an 
absurd  idea,  education  should  not  be  imide  a  secondary  object,  as  it  most  genenddy 
is  among  the  Yankees ;  for  a  government  like  the  one  we  live  in  cannot  be  sustained 
unless  the  people  are  educated — educated  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  all  have  a 
part  in  performing. 

Regiiters,  when  kept  by  teachers  who  perfectly  understand  them,  are  produethre 
of  much  good,  especially  in  districts  where  there  is  any  interest  at  all,  and  tiiey 
serve  to  enliven  and  stimulate  to  action  those  of  a  more  backward  character. 

Teachers'  Institutes  come  next  to  our  notice.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  tint 
tends  so  much  to  elevate  the  public  mind  as  a  series  of  Teachers*  Institutes.  It  calls 
all  classes  together,  and  leads  all  who  would  otherwise  never  think  of  schools  as 
concerning  themselves,  to  discuss  questions  which  are  interesting  to  aU.  The  annual 
Report  r^ects  great  credit  on  the  Secretary  for  the  many  useftail  and  interestlBg 
ideas  and  accounts  of  our  schools  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  known  to 
the  public. 

A.  P.  TOWN,  Woodbury. 


In  my  opinion  we  have  too  few  wide-awake,  living,  rousing,  instructive,  and  con- 
vincing teachers.  They  must  be  sincerely  in  earnest  and  make  their  scholars  so. 
The  permanent  good  which  results  from  teaching,  is  in  the  amount  of  truth  which 
the  pupil  is  induced  to  apprehend  and  digest    Therefore  teach  us  knowledge,  but 

teach  it  with  all  the^ire  whicb  art  and  faith  can  give.  

O.  G.  MERRIFIfiLD,  BrooUhie. 


I  feel  myself  in  duty  bound  to  offer  my  opinion  respecting  the  public  schools  of 
our  town.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  our  State.  Thev  are  the  means  and  the  only  means  for  schooling  pre- 
sented to  nearly  one-half  the  children  of  Vermont ;  they  annuallv  cost  the  State  (in 
time  of  peace)  more  than  all  other  public  expenditures  combined,  consequently  are 
not  to  be  considered  a  secondary  matter,  but  an  important  primarv  object  The 
question  proposed  should  be,  how  shall  we  improve  them  ?  In  reply,  allow  me  to 
say,  first  improve  our  teachers ;  employ  talent  and  experience.  Savs  one,  how  shall 
we  get  that  ?  I  answer,  simply  by  paying  for  it  We  should  be  willing  to  pay  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  exacting  m  our  demands  for  our  money's  worth.  It  should 
be  a  rule  adopted  to  keep  young,  inexperienced,  unqualified  teachers  out  of  our 
schools  as  much  as  possible,  and,  when  we  introduce  a  young  teacher,  be  sure  and 
have  them  thoroughly  educated  in  book  matters.  The  inhabitants  of  Gruilford  are 
not  penurious  in  their  school  expenditures.  Thev  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  long 
terms.  Their  failing  seems  to  be  in  not  getting  their  money^  worth.  Th^  do  not 
visit  their  schools  enough.  They  leave  that  task  to  be  performed  by  the  Superin- 
tendents. There  is  need  of  public  lecturing  by  our  Secretary,  or  some  one  else,  on 
schoel  matters,  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest    We  have  inado  no  improvements 
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intdi«A  afpacMtm,  or  in  mkotA  Bootes  during  the  last  school  jwr.  Cor  seltool 
houMi  aM  pMMb^r  good.  Wo  need  ftdditions  of  mi^  and  globes  m  afanoet  etofy 
dktiioi  hn  town,  fiat  I  suppose  we  must  be  content  by  saying,  war  expenses  first, 
school  matters  next 

J.  H.  RICHMOND,  Guilford. 


Hie  schools  in  this  'town  for  the  past  year  have  been  ^nerally  suocessftil.  In 
some  districts  Prudential  Committees  have  taken  more  pams  than  usual  to  secure 
the  services  of  able,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  parents  have  shown  an  increased 
interest  in  their  scholars'  progress.  I  consider  these  auspicious  omens ;  for  when 
parents  realise  the  importance  of  giving  their  children  good  early  training ;  when 
they  determine  that  they  will  have  none  but  the  best  teachers  to  teach  them ;  when 
they  visit  them  in  school,  and  maintain  a  watchful  supervision  over  th^  interests  and 
general  management  of  their  schools,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  reformatory  movement 
originating  from  the  right  source  has  commenced.  While  these  prooft  of  a  forward 
movement  are  seen  in  some  districts,  a  fow  still  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  beaten 
track  of  ^*  old  Fogyiem"  made  by  their  fathers,  deeming  all  deviations  from  the  an- 
cient land  marlu  dangerous  innovations.  These  keep  their  old  comfortless  dQapi- 
dated  school  bouses  and  continue  to  hire  cheap  teachers,  and  an  occasional  failure  is 
the  natural  result  The  Registers  have  been  very  well  kept  by  most  of  the  teachers 
but  the  returns  of  some  of  Uie  district  clerks  are  deficient  in  some  respects.  When 
properly  kept,  I  consider  Registers  reliable  sources  of  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tioB ;  and  this  te  just  the  kind  of  information  we  want  The  people  want  the  &ctB 
—the  figures,  and  by  an  annual  comparison  of  these  they  may  discover  the  errors 
and  deficiencies  of  our  educational  system,  and  having  discovered  obviate  them. 
Tbo  Registers  also  exert  a  good  influence  in  inducing  a  more  regular  attendance  of 
seholais.  I  regard  the  animal  Report  of  the  Secreta^  as  very  important  and  essen- 
tial as  a  means  for  the  general  dissemination  of  »  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our 
common  schools,  it  bei^  an  authentic,  condensed  statement  of  their  welfitre  through- 
out the  State.  Teachers'  Institutes  have  proved  valuable  auxiliaries  in  eduoatioBal 
reform,  in  inciting  teachers  to  more  vigorous  efforts  and  fitithi^ilness  in  the  disdiaigo 
of  their  duties,  and  in  awakening  in  the  public  mind  a  livelier  interest  in  the  cause 
ofodnoatlon. 

E.  L.  WATERIIAN,  Jamaica. 


The  school  house  and  its  surroundings  should  not  onlv  be  made  comfortable  and 
convenient,  but  pleasant  and  attractive.  There  is  one  thing  I  have  observed,  tliat 
nmny  of  our  teachers  are  too  theoretical.  Thev  know  and  can  tell  what  the  book 
says,  and  that  is  all.  They  cannot  teach  the  sciences  independent  of  the  book.  The 
mode  of  instruction  is  too  mechanical.  The  teacher  seems  to  think  that  if  pupils 
can  recite  by  rule  and  give  the  answer  as  found  in  the  book,  can  perform  a  problem 
by  the  rule,  this  is  sufficient,  whether  they  can  make  an  application  of  the  rule  to 
practical  questions  out  of  the  book  or  not  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  the  teacher's 
doty  to  teach  scholars  to  think  for  themselves,  not  only  with  the  book  but  without  it 
Not  mere  theories,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  an  appUoa- 
tioo  wboild  be  taog^t 

WARREN  GARFIELD,  Londonderry. 


Our  schools  can  never  realize  the  ftiU  fhiits  of  their  mission,  until  it  is  made  a 
sine  mta  non^  that  every  person  designing  to  teach  shall  be  first  specially  pre- 
pared for  tiie  work— shall  first  learn  Aoto  to  teach.  There  is  no  profession  that  more 
emphatteally  demands  such  special  preparation  than  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 
I  hope  this  demand  will  be  met  soon  by  the  establishment  in  this  State  of  a  Normal 
School.  If  tlie  IHends  of  education  can  secure  such  an  institution,  they  will  have 
accomplished  a  great  and  good  work.    Much  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of  popu- 
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lar  education  in  Vennont  during  the  fow  years  past  and  much  remains  lo  be  done. 
May  the  firiends  %f  education  not  tire  until  the  work  has  been  ftdW  aocompUBlied. 

C.  a  EDDY,  Roclringbam 


We  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  instances  of  tardiness  less  than  last  j< 
And  we  have  fourteen  scholars — be  their  names  written  in  gold, — ^who  have  no  ab- 
sences, an  improvement  from  last  year.  The  ^'cloud^'  has  at  last  become  *'  as  large 
as  a  man*s  hand,''  and  there  is  hope  in  the  future.  Indeed  had  it  not  been  soslcuy 
here  the  number  present  every  day  would  have  been  much  larger.  With  an  in- 
creased punctuality,  there  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  increased  dispoeitkin 
on  the  part  of  scholars  to  attend  closely  to  their  studies,  and  an  increased  courage 
has  been  infused  into  tiie  hearts  of  teachers  to  do  their  duty  fidthfhlly.  O !  if 
parents  could  only  realize  the  vast  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  teachers,  their 
children  and  themselves  from  this  one  virtue,  punctuality,  tiiey  would  see  to  it,  that 
by  all  means,  their  children  were  in  their  seats  at  the  appointed  time  with  their  books 
befbre  them.  Thev  would  then  cease  to  hunt  for  excuses,  as  men  hunt  for  hidden 
treasurt*.  to  keep  their  children  at  home. 

J.  B.  GROUT,  Stratton. 


The  schools  of  Townshend  have  been  during  the  past  year  of  a  higher  order  than 
during  nrevious  years.  We  think  a  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  ser* 
vices  of  experienced,  competent  teachers.  So  far  as  we  can  be  heard  in  the  matter, 
we  mean  always  to  press  the  claims  of  the  best  teachers,  and,  if  possible,  seeuire 
them  for  our  schools^  We  go  in  for  the  best  even  if  it  costs  the  higneet  price.  We 
have  Uiought  much  of  the  very  plain  remarim  of  a  very  plain  prudential  commitlee 
man,  who  said  he  had  rather  pay  two  dollars  for  something,  than  one  for  notUitf. 
The  parents  of  this  town  sadiy  neglect  their  schools,  giving  them  not  near  as  mndi 
attention  as  they  do  their  cattle  and  horses.  We  feel,  however,  that  there  is  already 
much  deeper  interest  than  formerly,  and  so  feel  somewhat  encouraged.  Wa  win 
the  Institute  repeated  among  us  as  often  as  possible,  for  its  effect  Is  very  decidedly 
beneficial  in  suggesting  new  methods  of  interestiug  and  instructing  children,  in 
quickening  thought,  in  forming  an  acquaintance  between  teachers,  and  in  enlisting . 
tne  sympathies  of  the  public  m  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  We  tfctek  ' 
the  morahiof  our  children  are  sadly  neglected,  first  and  chiefly  at  home,  and  then 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  our  schools. 

C.  L.  CUSHMAN,  Townsend. 


To  the  best  success  and  improvement  of  our  schools,  I  consider  the  registers  and 
annual  reports  indispensable.  I  think  that  Teachers*  Institutes  are  not  only  instru- 
mental in  awakening  an  inlerest  in  the  schools  of  those  places  in  which  they  are  held, 
but  are  directly  beneficial  to  the  teachers  who  attend  them. 

R  O.  LEE,  Vernon. 


I  would  suggest  a  few  things  that  I  consider  necessary  to  a  good  school.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  is  at  home.  It  is  for  parents  to  mould  the  character  and  habiti 
of  their  children.  Obedience  is  the  first  great  lesson  to  be  learned.  If  this  is  not 
learned  in  the  first  stages  of  education,  it  never  will  be;  or  if  it  be,  it  will  be  with 
great  difiiculty  and  labor  and  severe  discipline.  Children  who  are  taught  obedience 
at  home,  pi*actice  it  very  easily  at  school.  And  they  should  be  sent  to  school  with 
the  understanding  that  they  must  be  as  obedient  there  as  at  home. 
^  Teachers  can  do  but  little  in  governing  a  ^hool,  unless  they  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parents.  Too  many  teachers  are  blamed  for  want  of  government,  when  the 
fault  lies  more  with  the  parents,  or  those  making  the  complaint 

Another  thing  is  fh*quent  visitations  of  the  schools  by  the  parents.    Less  than  a 
dozen  parants  have  visited  the  schools  in  town  during  the  past  year;  while  the  record 
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would  flhow  a  larger  attendance  of  viidtorB,  nine  tenths  ot  whom  were  ronng  peo- 
ple, who  went  to  visit  the  young  teacher,  rather  than  the  school,  the  ins^on  of 
whose  names  I  consider  a  violation  of  the  directions  on  the  subject 

One  thing  more  is  care  in  tiie  selection  of  the  prudential  committee.  They  should 
be  intelligent,  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  children,— men  who  wfll  not 
make  dollars  and  cents  the  rule  by  which  to  select  a  teacher.  A  good  school  of  six 
weeks  is  worth  more  than  a  poor  one  of  sixty. 

A  few  years  affo  I  saw  a  note  addressed  to  the  teacher  by  the  prudential  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  nis  daughter  Harriet  He  spelled  her  name  HoreU  and  signed  his 
own  thus: — yours  rtspectivdyl    Are  such  men  suitable  to  select  teachers  ? 

I  will  add  but  one  more  suggestion.  If  the  education  of  children  be  of  so  much 
importance,  would  not  towns  do  well  to  make  much  larger  appropriations  to  sustain 
their  schools  ? 

BENJAMIN  OBER,  Wardsboro. 


Whv  does  not  the  law  require  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools  to  be  raised  on  the 
Grana  List?  This  is  the  only  just  way.  It  would  save  much  trouble  to  districts, 
and  obliffe  every  person,  young  and  old,  to  have  an  interest  in  our  schools.  One 
of  the  schools  in  this  town  was  made  almost  useless,  by  the  miserable  habit  of  tax- 
ing the  scholars  for  the  wood  and  board.  The  expense  of  these  items  fell  upon  poor 
families,  and  they  could  not  bear  it,  and  the  scholars  were  kept  at  home.  Other 
ikmllies  could  send  to  an  adjoining  town  and  pay  their  tuition  there  cheaper  than 
their  wood  and  board  tax  in  their  own  district  And  then  the  constant  strife  to  set- 
tle this  question  in  the  districts,  is  enough  to  condemn  the  law  as  it  is,  and  make  the 
State  ashamed  to  keep  open  such  a  source  of  strife  and  bad  feeling.  If  tiie  law  was 
as  it  should  be,  it  would  dispose  of  the  habit  of  boarding  round.  The  Bible  forbids 
**goinff  flrom  house  to  house  for  a  living.^'    The  State  ought  to  see  that  the  com- 

DMUid Is  obeyed  so  fleur  as  school  teachers  are  concerned.  

A.  STEVENS,  Westminister. 


Parents  do  not  generally  give  that  attention  to  their  schools  which  the  welfkre 
and  improvement  of  their  children  demand;  yet  they  are  ready  to  complain  of  their 
teachers  and  blame  them  if  they  do  not  make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  wh&e 
these  same  teachers  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  their  improvement;  and 
many  times,  these  ftiult  finding  parents  present  the  greatest  obstacles  they  have  to 
eaoounter.  If  parents  would  be  co-worKers  with  teachers,  good  results  would  un- 
doubtedly follow;  but  when  they  do  not  work  with,  but  against  them,  the  conse- 
qnences  will  be  most  pernicious.  In  such  cases  the  teachers  suffer,  the  parents  suf- 
ier;  but  the  comparatively  innocent  children  suffer  more  than  all  the  rest  Their  time 
is  wasted,  their  mental  powers  are  abused,  and  their  morals  corrupted. 

Some  jiarents  neglect  to  provide  suitable  books  and  other  necessary  articles  for 
their  children,  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  at  school  in  season.  The  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  tardy  marks  in  our  registers  for  the  past  vear, 
show  clearly  that  there  is  blame  somewhere.  I  think  it  cannot  rest  upon  the  teachers. 
Tliefiuilt  may  be  with  the  children,  but  if  the  parents  put  it  there  or  do  not  remove 
it  when  they  find  it  there,  the  blame  must  rest  on  them,  for  they  ought  to  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  their  scholars  at  Uieir  school  house  at 
the  proper  time.  Why  should  not  parents  be  as  anxious  to  keep  teachers  at  work 
as  they  are  their  hired  men,  and  be  as  ready  and  careful  to  see  that  they  have  the 
necessary  materials  to  worii;  upon,  and  that  in  due  season  ? 

AMHERST  LAMB,  Whitingham. 


I  oonalder  our  present  school  law  economical,  efficient  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Vermont 

We  look  upon  the  Institutes  as  an  instrumentality  of  very  great  utility,  and  hope 
to  be  fkvored  with  another  in  this  town  before  long.    In  point  of  practical  utility, 
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ItUnk  tibey  are  m  fkr  superior  to  similar  Institutes  in  oth^r  States,  as  tjbej  are  Urn 
eKpeaahre.  I  haVe  attended  several  in  other  States,  and  some  of  them  very  evpsft- 
im,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  one  which  was  holden  here  was  worth  a  number  of 
iluMe  in  econom7»  shnplicity,  interest  and  nseftdness;  and  I  wish  we  could  hftye  one 
tfwwj  rear  in  our  village. 

0.  S.  MORRIS,  WIlniiAgtoiL 


For  the  improvement  of  our  schools  we  need  to  elevate  the  standard  of  thequaU- 
floatfons  of  iMchers.  It  seems  to  be  a  too  general  impression  that  all  a  teacher 
needs  is  a  passable  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  and  too  many  of  the  teach- 
in  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  this  standard.  And  why  should  they  not  be  ?  It  Is  ail 
that  Is  demanded  of  them;  and  if  they  are  at  the  expense  of  better  qualifyinff  them- 
selves for  the  work,  and  demand  a  corresponding  increase  of  remuneration,  they  are 
set  aside,  and  those  employed  who  can  and  will  work  for  less  wages.  Let  public 
opinion  demand  better  qualified  teachers  and  we  can  have  them.  Every  one  who 
proposes  to  teach  should  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  Teach- 
en^IuBtitute.  Li  no  way,  probably,  can  a  teacher  derive  more  benefit  to  himself  is 
a  short  time  than  by  minglmg  here  with  those  of  like  occupation,  and  by  listening 
to  the  lectures  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the  actual  information  acquired,  an 
enthusiasm  is  awakened  which  will  make  him  a  more  earnest  and  energetic  teacher. 
As  yet  our  citizens  manifest  but  little  interest  in  visting  schools.  Wo  have  made  an 
attempt  the  past  year  to  have  a  public  examination  at  or  near  the  close  of  each  tenn 
of  school:  but  there  have  not  been  more  than  eight  or  ten  present  except  in  one 
tohool.  We  hope  to  see,  and  that  soon,  more  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
tiie  rising  generation. 

STEPHEN  HARRIS,  Windham. 


Within  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  tlic  schools  of  this  town  as 
superintendent  I  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  gradual  improvement  of  oar 
schools,  and  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  their  true  and  highi»8t  interests. 
Like  other  great  improvements,  it  is  slow,  and.  though  much  loss  than  it  should  b^. 
yet  we  "  hope  on  "  and  "hope  ever."  Let  people  generally  understand  very  well 
the  machinery  of  the  school  law,  and  it  has  some  earnest  supporti^rs;  though  a  lari^e 
portion  are  seeuiingly  utterly  ignomant'of  its  practical  benents.  Tliey  entirely  dis- 
card the  idea  of  a  superintendent  on  the  old  worn  out  plea  of  ancient  days,  when 
"they  didn't  have  such  new  (angled  notions,"  and  they  sigh  for  "  those  good  old 
days."  A  few  districts  arc  dilatory  in  filing  their  registers,  quite  a  number  have  not 
properly  filled  them  out,  while  some  have  not  certified  to  the  correctness  of  answers 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  deprive 
such  districts  of  their  public  money  till  they  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  registers.  The  trouble  in  filling  theui  out  properly  is  snmll  when 
compared  with  the  good  that  will  result  from  it;  and  every  tnu'  hearted  teaclier  and 
parent  ought  to  be  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa^' 
lion,  and  so  elevate  the  community. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  bt^tter  the  h\A  year.  Indeed,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  had  some  teachers  in  our  schools  this  year  that  would  compare 
fitvorably  with  the  best  teachers  in  our  State.  Thev  are  devoted  soul  and  body  to 
their  work.  Many  of  them  have  attended  the  Teacbers'  Institutes  holden  by  you, 
and  they  have  seemed  to  breathe  in  the  spirit  of  those  meetings  wnose 
effect  through  them  on  their  schools  seems  to  mc  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  If  our  state  fkils  to  sustain  these  Institutes  she  robs  herself  of  one  of  hier 
most  effective  means  of  sending  life,  enthusiam,  and  a  true  spirit  of  culture  through- 
out our  common  schools.  1  am  surprised  to  find  history  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
our  schoobi.  It  should  be  studied  in  every  school  and  one  of  the  first  stuidies.  If 
we  would  give  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  geography  and  histozr  of  Ve^ 
mont,  and  geology  a  prominent  place  among  school  studies,  and  if  we  woiUd  fully  sos- 
tain  our  present  school  law,  including  Teadiers'  Institutes,  we  might  see  tho  schools 


•r Urii State beoondng the  beacon  UglitB  for  o^«r  Steto»— *<a^cifyMt  vponsUU 
wiow  light  oaniiot  be  hid." 

ThereliM  been  bat  ererj  Utile  fmproyement  in  school  faooBes  Hiis  year.  They 
are  uany  of  them  poor  and  unfit  fbr  their  nse.  Let  ns  malce  onr  school  homto 
what  ther  onght  to  be;  then,  and  not  tni  then  shall  we  see  &e  noble  sons  of  N9# 
England  beocmaing  what  we  wldi  them  to  be. 

N.  L.  BOTDEN,  Barnard. 


It  was  mnch  to  be  feared  that  the  great  effort  necessarllj  pnt  forth  hj  flk* 
United  States  to  snbdae  the  rebellion  woald  tend  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  our  common  sofaools.  Bat  snch,  I  think  has  not  been  the  case,  bat  raflier 
the  eoBtrarr.  It  is  tme  that,  as  tiie  demand  for  the  sinews  of  war  has  increased,  a 
oerrBspondmg  diificalty  in  obtaiidng  experienced  teachers,  has  been  felt,  and  it  his 
been  necessarj  to  snpplj  the  places  of  Uiose  who  hare  left  teaching  to  practice  the 
arte  of  war,  imb  a  younger  class  of  teachers. 

The  schools,  on  the  whole,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  conducted  with  more  than 
a  middling  ^are  of  talent  and  snccess.  Many  of  the  younger  teachers  In 
town  have  manifested  an  earnestness  and  seal  in  tlieir  callmg  which  give  great 
promiee  of  usefolnees  in  the  ftitnre  should  they  be  span^  to  woilc  in  the 
Md  tiiey  have  with  so  much  good  taste  chosen,  ana  the  duties  of  which 
ther  have  with  so  much  judgment  performed.  I  have  been  stronely  fanpreosed 
witti  the  importance  of  the  public  examinations.  Let  the  peof^  (iut  mani- 
fest a  littie  more  sympathy  with  the  superintendent  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
fanposed  on  him:  a  little  more  anxiety  to  know  for  tfaemseWes  whether  those  whom 
they  hare  engaged  to  stand  as  candidates  for  one  of  the  most  important  places  wif^ 
in  the  gift  of  any  people,  are  possessed  of  that  ready  fand  of  knowledge,  thataulck- 
nees  of  perception  which  will  enable  him  or  her  to  see  the  wants  of  the  pupil  and 
rapply  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  both  interest  and  instruct  tiie  pupil,  and  mucn  good 
will  be  tiie  result,  much  of  the  load  will  be  taken  from  the  mind  o^  the  superin- 
tendent   

JOSEPH  E.  WILLIS,  Bridgewater. 


Our  winler  schools  have  been  much  broken  up  by  sickness.  Scarlet  i^er  has  pre- 
vailed in  a  very  malignant  form,  in  several  distaricts,  many  children  have  died,  aid 
otiieiB  were  absent  The  most  shamefol  thing  of  all  is,  the  number  of  tardy  marks ; 
theao  are  more  in  the  village  districts  than  elsewhere ;  also  the  absences. 

Moet  of  the  school  houses  are  wretched  hovels,  utterly  imfit  for  the  purpose. 

A  school  of  higlier  gprade  is  much  needed  here.  Its  effect  would  soon  be  seen  in 
the  better  qualified  tethers  who  would  come  fh>m  it  It  would  induce  many  of  the 
older  scholaiB  to  seek  a  bettor  education. 

The  district  clerks  do  their  work  badly ;  tiieir  returns  are  often  careless  and  im- 
perfbct  Some  of  them  re|;ard  it  as  of  little  consequence ;  others  are  scarcely  qaali- 
fled  to  do  it  The  want  of  compensation  is  the  cause  of  their  neglect  All  tiie  dia- 
tricts  have  kept  Registers.  All  but  one  have  been  before  me,  with  the  cleric's  oath 
thai  the  answers  maide  by  him  are  correct,  but  some  of  them  must  have  answered 
ignorantiy  or  sworn  fkbwly. 

The  effect  of  your  Institutes  upon  teachers  has  been  good.    More  ought  to  attend 
them.    Tlie  readinff  of  the  annuiti  Report  would  benefit  teachers  and  enlighton  dti- 
It  is  a  valoMle  document 

AUSTIN  HAZEN,  Norwich. 


Onr  Mhooto  hs?e  made  progress,  but  not  great  There  is  a  growing  appredatioa 
of  the  sdiool  law ;  a  wish  to  Iwve  the  teachers  exaadned,  tiie  schools  saperintendod, 
aad  the  atatlBtica  all  properiy  rqiorted.  The  clerks  generally  trv  to  do  their  doty. 
The  great  lack  is  good  fcacfart,  and  yet  the  teaching  is  better  tlian  the  pay.  The 
tiling  is  too  short  at  both  ends ;  we  want  good  teachers  to  command  higher  wages ; 
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and  we  want  the  hifl^er  wiffee  to  bring  the  teachen.  The  dilBealtj  can  only  be  re- 
moved gradually.  We  need  Normal  sehoolB,  and  yet  we  cannot  even  have  Inmataa, 
we  are  so  penny  wise.  Bat  we  must  do  something.  I  wish  the  town  could  kafe  at 
least  one  model  school,  which  the  other  teachers  could  yidt  Our  teachera  know 
hooks  better  than  they  do  teaching  and  condueHng,  Could  they  am  a  right  school 
one  day,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  any  number  of  lectures.  Vermont  ia  foil  ni 
ftdr  scholars,  whose  ideas  of  a  school  would  be  immensely  improved  by  occadonally 
witnessing  the  practical  working  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  ana  management 
I  have  of^n  been  distressed  wiu  the  hum-drum  lifeless  routine  of  many  a  capable 
teacher,  whose  notions  of  teaching  would  be  raised  one  hundred  per  cent,  by  seeing 
for  one  day  a  model  school. 

Parental  visitation  better  enables  the  parents  to  co-operate  with  teachers  so  as  to 
sustain  them  in  government  and  in  thorough  instruction.  Parents  are  sometfanes 
misled  by  disaffected  scholars,  and  side  against  teachers,  when  they  would  by  no 
means  do  it  if  they  liilly  understood  the  case.  Parents  who  never  look  hi  upon  a 
school,  and  in  their  hurry  and  cares,  never  reflect  much  about  it,  cannot  appreciate 
the  importance  of  many  little  things  in  the  practical  working  of  a  sdiool,  as  thej 
would  really  do  if  they  went  to  see  for  themselves.  Hence  outsmersare  liable  to  pro- 
nounce some  school  rule  trivial,  as  a  man,  ignorant  of  a  watch  and  looking  at  one  of 
the  smallest  wheels  apart  from  the  rest  might  say  that  so  insignificant  a  thing  must 
be  useless,  when  it  is  just  the  thing  needed  to  make  the  whole  machinery  work  ad- 
mirably. The  fact  is  a  school  is  made  up  of  a  great  man^  little  things,  and  when 
they  are  well  chosen,  and  skillfully  systematized,  and  put  mto  thorough  operation, 
they  make  a  beautiful  school. 

Whispering,  lounging,  careless  noises,  grotesque  attitudes,  heavy  stepping,  slam- 
ming of  doors,  belter  skelter  movements  to  and  fh>  of  classes,  Ac,  are  UtUe  tilings; 
so  too  are  the  particular  methods  of  conducting  a  reading  or  a  spelling  ezerclae/Iit' 
tie  Uiings  ;  but  in  a  school  where  all  these  litUe  things  are  wisely  attended  to,  and 
set  right,  Uie  most  indifferent  beholder  must  be  charmed.  What  exhibition  of  akfll 
and  art  surpasses  the  work  of  such  a  teacher?  He  does  it  easily,  quietly,  but  effec- 
tually. The  very  atmosphere  where  he  presides  is  fUll  of  the  right  spirit — the  spurit 
of  stillness,  and  order  and  study.  The  scholars  insensibly  eaten  the  amenities  and 
proprieties  of  the  place,  boisterousness  is  hushed,  roughness  is  polished ;  their  man- 
ners are  better  in  the  street,  and  better  at  home,  they  are  benefited  for  life.  The 
whole  scholar  is  moulded  and  improved,  and  that  too  for  his  whole  Aitnre ;  he  b 
inspired  with  intelligence  and  manliness. 

The  greatest  lack  m  our  schools  is  government  The  teachers  are  usually  better 
skilled  In  books  than  in  generalship.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  good  goveni- 
ment  is  the  problem  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great  want  in  nations :  it  is  tlM  great 
strife  in  politics.  How  many  parents  can  do  everything  for  their  children  but  govern 
them.  The  complexion  of  a  school  is  usually  afiur  index  of  the  fiunHiee  repreeented 
in  it  A  teacher  of  real  skill  will  change  the  appearance  of  a  disorderly  school  mar- 
velously  soon.  It  is  done  easily  in  most  cases,  not  by  a  beating  process,  but  by 
power  of  mind,  a  power  to  govern.  In  one  short  week  order  wUl  displace  oomfti- 
sion ;  stillness,  noise ;  diligence,  idleness ;  a  new  atmosphere  will  fill  the  place,  a 
new  genius  will  preside  there,  and  one  good  school  is  worth  forty  poor  ones. 

The  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  has  improved  in  some  of  our  schools ; 
while  in  others  there  has  been  no  such  gain,  although  special  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  The  loss  to  individual  scholars,  and  to  whole  schools  from  this  source 
is  not  considered.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  dead  loss  of  about  one-third  of  the 
time  from  tardiness  and  absence.  I  say  a  dead  loss,  for  the  school  costs  just  as  much 
as  if  the  whole  time  were  saved  to  the  scholars.  I  know  it  is  often  said  of  such 
losses  that  ''  they  do  not  amount  to  much."  But  if  your  hired  man  had  been  often 
very  tardy  and  frequently  absent,  and  should  say,  when  you  came  to  settle  with 
him,  that  *'  it  did  not  amount  to  much  and  ought  not  to  make  any  differenoe,"  you 
would  be  of  another  opinion,  and  very  justly.  Parents  should  see  that  their  cmld- 
ren  go  to  school  in  season,  and  are  never  absent  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Taadiers  can 
do  somethmg  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  wide-awake  teacher  will. 
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Most  of  the  Boholan  set  all  tfaefar  edacatioB  In  tiie  common  sehool.  and  it  Bhoold 
not  be  dinrinished ;  It  snould  be  as  thorough  and  complete  as  praetioable,  for  this 
education  of  the  common  people  is  our  glory.  There  is  no  people  under  the  sun 
whoee  masses  are  as  intelligent,  active  mmded  and  capable  as  are  they  where  the 
common  school  system  of  the  North  preyails.  The  ridiculous  talk  of  the  South  about 
urajing  sentlemen  against  mudsills,  loses  much  of  its  romance,  and  the  tables  are  re- 
▼ersed,  when  the  fact  is  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Confederate  army  en- 
roll themselves  by  making  their  marks ;  while  probably  not  a  live  Yankee  has  been 
ftmnd,  of  military  age,  unable  to  write  his  name  and  read  the  news,  if  he  could  not 

even  make  a  steam  engine,  and  print  a  paper.       

CTRUS  B.  DRAKE,  Royalton. 


Our  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  and  might  be  if  a  more  lively  interest  were 
taken  in  tiieir  welfare.  They  are  now  laboring  under  several  disadvantages.  In 
the  flrstplaCe  some  cUstricts  are  not  particular  enough  in  the  selection  of  their  offi- 
cers. Tne  Prudential  Committee  are  not  always  what  they  should  be,  having  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  They  do  not  feel  the  importance 
as  they  should,  of  selecting  teachers  of  the  right  stamp,  those  who  are  every  way 
qualified  for  this  responsible  work.  Neither  do  they  manifest  that  deep  and  vital 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  which  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  de- 
mands. This  you  will  learn  to  be  true  by  examining  the  number  of  such  persons 
who  have  been  in  to  see  the  teachers  and  visit  the  SfTerent  schools  the  past  year. 
One  only  of  this  number  in  Sharon,  according  to  the  statistical  reports,  has  graced 
the  school  room  with  his  presence.  The  rest  have  all  stayed  away.  Now  would 
fliey  hire  persons  to  labor  for  them  in  any  employment,  except  in  instructing  their 
^ildren  in  tiie  rudiments  of  Imowledge,  and  never  go  to  inspect  their  work,  or  aid 
and  encourage  them  in  it?  Few  farmers  would  treat  their  hired  man  in  this  way. 
He  would  want  his  eye  upon  him,  and  his  work  inspected.  But  in  the  business  of 
School  Committee,  they  think  their  duty  done,  and  their  responsibility  ended  when 
ibej  have  hired  and  pud  the  teacher.  Aj^n ;  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  schol- 
an,  in  not  getting  to  school  in  season,  is  a  mult  which  both  teachers  and  parents 
should  strive  to  correct  The  tardiness  of  the  pupils  found  in  the  Registers,  and 
noted  in  the  Reports,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  Too 
many  in  our  schools  are  marked  with  the  cross  for  lateness.  This  evil  ought  to  be 
rectmed.  A  child  by  beioff  one  hour  late  every  day  loses  a  whole  day  in  six  days, 
iriiich  makes  a  fortnight  of  schooling  in  three  months.  Let  parents  be  more  punc- 
tual in  having  their  children  attend  school  in  proper  season. 

PHILETUS  CLARK,  Sharon. 


The  Teachers'  Institutes  under  your  superintendence  have  been  productive  of 
hi|^ly  beneficial  results.  They  have  exerted  a  healthful  influence  upon  teachers  and 
idiools.  They  have  originated  many  essential  reforms  in  the  school,  both  with  re- 
nrd'to  government  and  instruction.  The  young  teachers  will  receive  great  benefit 
from  the  views  and  suggestions  of  those  of  ripe  experience.  The  Institutes  will  con- 
tbrne,  I  trust,  to  exert  tioeir  influence  in  promoting,  as  they  have  done,  the  interests 
of  education  in  the  State. 

P.  HASKELL,  Weatiiersfield. 


The  attention  of  the  people  of  this  town  is  being  drawn  towards  popular  educa- 
tte.  Tlds  Ikot  is  discovered  in  various  ways.  They  visit  their  schools  more  than 
fanerly:  they  are  more  particular  as  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  and  conve- 
risnce  of  their  sehool  houses  than  formerly,  and  to  sum  up,  ibey  are  tending  in  the 

light  diieotlon.  

P.  H.  HUTCHINSON,  Westoo. 


TMHihen*  Instltatas  are  of  gnat  proAt»  bal  ave  to  **hwtmfi  fmt  bttwMn^  tlmt 
nittiij  of  tlM  loaoben  oever  attend  one.  A  more  Ubeml  ezpenditere  in  tUi  dhee- 
tloB  would  doubtleM  be  a  good  investment  for  our  State. 

There  oaa  be  but  one  oinnion  ae  to  the  eifeet  of  annual  Reports.  No  tiuMBi^tftd 
DMA  can  be  ignorant  of  the  ikct  that  these  have  already  done  mueh  to  awakoa  the 
pablie  ndnd,  and  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  poeribiUtiei  of  tbs 
8oho<^ 

MOSES  MARSTON,  Woodiiock. 


Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
for  the  past  year,  made  in  response  to  a  request  from  me  inserted  in 
the  statistical  schedule  forwarded,  pursuant  to  law,  to  each  Town 
Superintendent.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  still  more  largely 
flpom  these  valuable  reports,  did  the  necessary  limits  of  the  Annual 
Beport  permit  me  to  do  so.  And  as  all  cannot  be  presented  here,  I 
have  aimed  to  so  select  from  all  as  to  give  the  impressions  of  the  local 
officials  from  every  part  of  each  County  in  the  State,  that  no  large 
section  of  the  State  should  be  unrepresented,  and  that  as  general  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
as  is  practicable,  should  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  these  reports  are  all  of  equal  value  in  all 
respects;  but  all  are  really  valuable  as  giving  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  correct  information  in  each  particular  locality.  The  state 
of  public  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  schools  difiers  veiy 
much  in  the  different  communities,  for  while  in  some  sections  all 
facilities  for  thorough  popular  instruction  are  deemed  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is*consiaered 
a  sacred  trust  to  be  given  only  to  the  best  men  in  the  community ; 
in  others  the  schools  are  looked  upon  as  a  burden  ;  and  any  formal 
discharge  of  duties  connected  with  them  which  will  satisfy  ^e  literal 
requirements  of  the  law,  is  satisfactory  to  all;  and  the  office  of 
superintendent  is  given  readily  to  any  who  will  take  it,  with  little 
reference  to  competency  or  general  character  and  standing.  The 
power  and  value  of  local  supervision  must,  on  this  account,  vary 
much  in  different  sections.  But  after  making  all  the  allowances  thus 
required,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-state  the  value  of  the  local  re* 
ports.  Among  the  town  superintendents  of  schools,  are  always 
to  be  found  many  of  the  ablest  and  truest  men  in  the  State.  There  are 
many  who,  perfectly  aware  of  the  little  estimation  in  which  the  office 
is  often  held,  accept  this  onerous  and  thankless  trust  from  the  highest 
and  purest  motives,  and  in  this  quiet  and  ill-appreciated  vocation  do 
valuable  and  noble  service  to  the  State.  And  I  desire  again  to  state, 
as  I  have  often  stated  before,  that  I  know  no  class  of  men  in  Vermont 
who  from  pure  and  elevated  motives,  do  so  much  and  so  good  sop* 
viee  to  the  State  for  so  insignificant  a  compensation,  as  the  towB 
superintendents  of  schools.  And  in  making  their  reports  tome,  tiiey 
act  entirely  without  concert  and  simply  give  their  own  impressioitt 
in  reference  to  the  condition  and  character  and  wants  of  the  sdiools 
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mesch  (me  of'tife  different  IbcaliiieB.  Aesoo  itriie&ever  Hie  gifeit 
bedjr  of  the  sttpertntendeiits  concar  in  any  general  conclusion  or  in 
any  ireply  to  a  particular  question,  the  utmost  reliance  may  wdl  be 
plaoed  upon  their  statements. 

The  very  great  unanimity  with  which,  as  is  apparent  from  their  re- 
ports, they  speak  of  the  constant  change  of  teachers,  the  practice  of 
boarding  aronnd,  the  support  of  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  Orand 
List,  the  importance  of  good  school  houses,  the  effects  of  the  new 
school  law,  the  efficacy  of  the  registers  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institutes,  gives  weight  to  their  conclusions. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  saying  something  in  a  general  way  about  the  series  of  fourteen 
Institutes,  held  in  the  various  Counties  during  the  year,  it  may  be 
well  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  them  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  superintendents.  In 
the  statistical  schedules  I  requested  the  superintendents  to  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  Registers,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Annual  Reports, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  general  appreciation  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  State  of  these  three  prominent  agencies  of 
the  Board  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  given  them  to  do. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  reports,  that  there  is  an  almost  entire 
concurrence  in  considering  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  thay  have 
been  conducted,  as  an  active,  efficient  and  valuable  agency  in  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  Some  express  this  opinion  from  perso- 
nal knowlege  obtained  by  attendance  upon  the  Institutes;  and  man^ 
more  from  observing  the  actual  effects  of  these  gatherings  in  modi- 
fying and  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
spools.  So  much  direct  testimony,  so  uniform  in  its  tenor  and  com- 
ing from  so  many  different  and  widely  separated  sources,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  worthy  of  candid  consideratiijn. 

The  Institutes,  as  a  whole,  have  been  as  fully  attended  as  ever  be- 
fore; for,  while  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the  attendance  in  two  or 
three  Counties  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Counties  it  was  much  larger.  And  the  attendance  has  been  di- 
minished also  by  the  absorption  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  male 
teachers  into  the  ranks  of  the  national  army,  for  no  class  of  men 
hatre  been  more  largely  represented  in  the  army  than  the  teachers  of 
our  schools.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  personal  observation,  the 
general  interest  in  the  Institutes  has  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished; and  in  every  instance  without  exception  the  members  of  the 
Institutes  have  been  cordially  and  hoispitably  received  and  enter- 
tsined  by  the  citizens. 

fbe  liigtitutes  in  our  State  have  been  compelled,  as  was  reaSona- 
bNr'ta  btr  elp^ected,  to  assume  a  peculfar  character,  in  ordier  to  adapt 
tDSlMIMffvefl'tatfie  somewhat  peculiar  educational  wants  of 'the  State, 
Mod  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  pecuniary  expenditure  prescribed 


M 

by  the  law.  The  law  oreaniziiig  the  Board  of  Sdnoaticm  reqviied 
the  Secretary  to  hold  at  least  one  Institute  in  each  County  annually, 
and  made  a  certain  appropriation  therefor,  and  that  appropriation 
was  the  smallest  that  had  ever  been  made  for  such  a  purpose  in 
New  England  and  probably  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  matter 
of  no  little  difficulty  to  map  out  a  plan  or  scheme  for  the  Institutes 
tiiat  were  to  be  held  under  the  law.  It  was  apparent  in  the  first 
place  that  the  same  men  who  assist  as  instructors  in  the  Institutes  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  &c.,  &c.,  could  not  be  employed; 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  these  men  habitually  received  for  their 
individual  services  in  giving  two,  three,  or  four  lectures  at  a  single 
Institute  in  Massachusetts  more  than  twice  the  amount  aporopriated 
in  Vermont  for  a  whole  Institute.  A  single  Institute  in  Massachu- 
setts remaining  in  session  five  days,  costs  that  State  more  than  four- 
teen Institutes  remaining  in  session  in  all  nearly  seven  weeks,  cost 
the  State  of  Vermont  under  recent  law,  i.  e.  previous  to  the  cutting 
off  of  all  appropriation  whatever,  by  act  of  tne  last  Legislature. 

It  was  manifest  then  from  utter  inability  to  secure  the  services  of 
Instructors  from  abroad,  that  the  work  here  must  be  done  by  home 
laborers.  And  the  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  Institutes  was 
limited  by  the  same  inexorable  cause.  The  sessions  were  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  limited  to  two  days,  and  the  Secretary  and 
local  teachers  relied  on  mainly  for  instruction;  and  in  planning  the 
character  of  the  Institutes,  so  far  there  was  no  great  opportunity 
for  choice,  necessity  controlled. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  and  seriously  affecting  the 
schools  were  peculiar.  Vermont  in  1846  had  a  fully  organized  State 
school  system  in  active  and  general  operation.  The  State  su()erin- 
tendent,  with  the  county  and  town  superintendents  formed  a  very 
efficient  and  valuable  corps  of  supervision,  acting  in  concert  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent;  the  Teachers'  Institutes 
for  each  of  which  an  appropriation  of  not  exceeding  $100,  was  made, 
did  much  to  arouse  the  people;  general  public  meetings  fastened  and 
made  practical  the  aroused  public  sentiment,  and  a  very  decided 
and  progressive  improvement  of  schools,  and  of  school  houses  be- 
gan to  be  felt.  But  soon  a  change  took  place.  The  Legislature  al- 
lowed the  office  of  State  superintendent  to  remain  unfilled  for  years^ 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  vacancy  evinced  an  acquiescence 
therein  on  the  part  of  the  people;  the  office  of  county  superintendents 
was  abolished;  the  topic  of  schools  ceased  by  discussion  to  stir  the 
public  mind;  the  people  began  to  look  upon  the  subject  of  education 
with  comparative  indifference;  its  introduction  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  was  barely  tolerated;  the  local  supervision  became 
merely  formal  and  therefore  useless ;  from  the  disinclination  of  the 
people  generally  to  accept  an  office  in  the  district,  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  eminent  and  prominent  legislators  to  act  upon  the  educational 


oommitteee  in  either  lenslative  houBe,  all  betokened  a  belittling  of 
the  general  sabject  in  me  public  mind. 

It  was  in  and  after  such  a  state  of  things  that  in  185^7 — ^the 
Secretary  was  called  upon,  with  less  pecuniary  means  than  was  ever 
before  allowed  anywhere,  to  give  such  shape,  character  and  direc- 
tion to  the  newly  prescribed  Teachers'  Institutes  as  should  best  sub- 
serve the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  State  had  two  academic  colleges  with  one  of  a  military  characy 
ter,  between  seventy  and  eighty  academies,  many  hundreds  of  select 
and  private  schools  of  every  conceivable  degree  and  grade,  and  the 
sympathies  and  interests  of  the  friends  of  education  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  various  grades  of  higher  institutions,  while  the 
three  thousand  common  schools  were  left  to  a  great  extent  unno- 
ticed, nncared  for  and  almost  unknown  except  as  provocatives  of 
taxation. 

The  contrast  between  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  at  this  time  in 
all  that  appertained  to  education  was  particularly  marked.  In  Mass- 
achusetts all  of  its  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  in  a  pros- 
perous pecuniary  situation;  the  constant  recipients  of  generous  indi- 
vidual benefactions  and  of  legislative  mimificence.  They  occupied 
the  front  place  in  the  public  attention  and  proudly  marched  with  strong 
and  assured  step  in  the  very  van  of  social  advancement  and  State  im- 
provement. In  Vermont  its  three  excellent  but  weak  and  neglected 
collegiate  institutions  barely  subsisted,  struggling  along  through  the 
very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  while  the  peers  of  the  best 
and  most  favored  institutions  in  many  other  States,  for  excellent 
management  and  for  substantial  fruits;  they  only  sustained  the  ap» 
pearance  of  life  through  the  stinted  bounty  picked  up  here  and  there 
irom  individual  generosity,  not  so  much  the  evidence  even  then  of 
magnanimous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  persistence  of  a  sort  of  pious  mendicancy,  whose  very 
weakness  and  extremity  was  its  only  element  of  strength. 

In  Massachusetts,  education  took  precedence  of  every  other  topic 
in  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Education,  as  at  once  the  holiest 
object  and  the  highest  glory  of  a  republican  commonwealth,  com- 
manded everywhere  the  ready  services  of  her  best  and  truest  men. 
At  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  that  noble  old  state,  her  noblest  citizens,  ablest 
in  intellectual  strength  and  highest  in  social  and  political  position^ 
were  always  ready  to  defend  and  uphold  the  interests  of  popular 
education.  Hostility  to  the  schools  has  for  a  century  been  certain 
political  death  to  any  ambitious  seeker  for  popular  preferment, 
while  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  brightest  laurels  that  crown  her 
Bveretts,  her  Websters,  her  Sumner,  her  Wilson,  her  Rantoul,  her 
Maan  and  her  Banks,  were  won  in  contest  with  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice in  behalf  of  the  promotion  of  education. 


Ill  VeRMit  for  jeitt  the  mibjMt  of  edncvtioA  had  been  cwKiMtied 
aa  common  place  and  tiresome.  Tbe>  refusal  of  the  Lef^eltttarre  t6  fill 
the  offlee  of  State  superintendent  had  denied  all  anth^fic  andoflMal 
ezproMion  to  the  SUrte  school  system;  no  aocnvate  add  rrik^la 
knowlege  of  the  condition  of  the  eohools-  had  been  proowed-  for 
years;  educational  agitation  had  ceased;  and  no  yonngf  sMd  unb^ 
tious  man  in  the  State  Legislature  was  willing  to  jee^Mtrdke-  hiv 
politioal  prospects  by  connecting  his  name  with  the  advocacy  of  so 
unpopular  a  matter,  and  for  a  long  tiipe  education  wonid  haye  been 
comparatively  voiceless  in  the  State  House,  except  for  the  attention 
given  to  it  l^  its  few  determined  and  faithfal  friends  who  were  maMy 
clergymen  of  diifbrent  denominations. 

In  Massachusetts  for  many  years  no  topic  had  been  more  frequmitly 
presented  to  the  general  attention  of  the  people,  and  none  more  ably, 
than  that  of  the  common  schools.  The  Institutes,  the  Teachers'  Ath 
sociations,  the  general  meetings  held  under  the  direction  cf  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  educational  meetings  held  in  the  State  House 
under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  had  effectually  aroused  the 
minds  of  all;  and  the  succession  for  twenty  five  years  of  a  series  of 
aflsnual  reports  containing  full  and  reliable  statistical  information, 
had  stirred  and  awakened  every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man,  un- 
til an  ardent  interest  in  the  schools  had  become  almost  a  necees»y 
r^lification  of  citizenship;  and  each  individual  with  pride  claimed 
public  schools  of  the  State  as  the  proudest  monument  of  the 
worth  and  faithfulness  of  the  good  old  commonwealth. 

In  Vermont  all  discussion  of  educational  topics  at  the  instanoe  of 
the  general  law  had  died  out;  tor  years  no  statistics  of  the  schools 
had  been  disseminated  or  even  gathered;  there  were  and  had  been 
for  several  years  no  Institutes,  no  general  meetings  and  no  report  by 
direction  of  law,  and  except  in  a  thanksgiving  sermon,  a  faet^laj 
prayer  or  a  fourth  of  July  oration,  the  subject  of  education  was  rMe- 
ly  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  painful  but  truthful  picture  of  the  diverse  condition  of  the 
public  sentiment  in  these  two  States.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  in 
the  one  State,  private  and  select  schools  and  academies  were  by  Urn 
steady  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  common  and 
graded  schools,  gradually  becoming  extinct,  while  the  sufficiency  of  the 
ccMmmon  and  higher  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  State  was  becoming  daily  more  apparent;  until  the  reply  of 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  to  an  expression  of  astonirih 
that  his  children  should  attend  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  that  **ilkei 
'*  public  schools  were  the  beet  schools  in  Boston  "  tersely  but  faQy 
ciMuracterized  the  school  policy  of  the  State. 

In  the  other,  the  apathy- and  indifference  of  the  whole  people  had 
resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  academies,  eawient  otf' 
far  as  the  number  alone  iasoncenied,  to  supply  the  wants  of  t^im  States; 
and  in  the  establishment  in  every  section  of  private  and  select 


«ohool(i  without  number,  all  of  which  were  alienBtiB^  Htm  interetfer 
and  aflectioiM  of  the  whole  people  from  the  common  eohooLi,  till,  a»«> 
Beoeesajry  and  legitimate  ooneeqiience  the  common  echools,  aflkctd  bgp* 
tbedinreepect  and  negleotof  the  different  commnnHiea,  deteriorated  in 
idmracter,  and  diminished  in  power,  till  to  the  earlier  efforts  made  tot 
the  improvement  of  the  eehoola,  nnder  the  direction  of  yoor  Hon.  Boaid» 
the  reply  was  often  and  actually  made  by  men  of  cultmre  and  character 
who  bad  not  attended  a  school  meeting  or  sent  a  child  to  a  oommon 
school  for  years,  that ''the  character  of  the  common  schools  was  so  low* 
''that  they  could  not  consent  to  expose  the  children  that  they  lored  to 
**  their  pernicious  influences:"  while  a  calm  and  placid  unconsciotUK 
nees  seemed  to  extend  itseli  over  their  faces,  as  though  they  were 
entirely  unaware  of  having  omitted  any  duty  in  the  premises. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  public  sentiment  in  re-' 
gard  to  them,  it  seemed  plain  that  in  selecting  and  directing  the 
Tarious  agencies  to  be  put  into  active  opei'fition  nnder  your  direction, 
the  thorough  and  complete  agitation  and  information  of  the  public 
mind  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  interests 
involved ;  and  a  fuU  and  complete  exposition  of  the  wants,  deficient 
ciesy  general  condition  and  capacities  of  the  established  system  of 
schods,  should  be  the  first,  and  beyond  comparison,  the  permaneml' 
object  of  the  Board  and  its  agents  ;  and  that  to  the  accomplishment 
oi  this  object,  each  and  all  of  the  various  agencies  should  be  directed. 

It  was  and  is  plain  that  while  the  school  will  proverbially  be  as  tiie 
teachers  are,  the  teachers  will  be  in  character,  attainments,  and  in 
power,  as  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people  shall  direct  and  deter* 
mine.  Consequently  it  was  plain  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
tax  paying  citizens  of  the  State  must  be  incited  to  demand  better 
schools  and  abler  teachers  as  the  first  step  towards  securing  theoL 
Hence  in  the  effort  to  give  to  the  Institutes  that  were  about  to  be 
held»  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  relief  of  the  educational  neces* 
sities  of  the  State,  it  was  indispensable  so  to  shape  them  as  to  make 
the  Institutes  for  all  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  teachers.  They 
should  be  so  shaped  and  so  managed  that  while  they  might  do  as 
much  as  possible  in  directing  the  aspirations,  strengthening  the  de- 
termination and  adding  to  the  power  of  the  teachers ;  they  would 
also  do  something  to  awake  and  secure  the  sympathies  and  interests 
of  the  whole  people,  and  thus  while  on  the  one  hand  they  might  im- 
prore  the  qnalifications  of  the  teachers,  they  might  on  the  other  io* 
<»ease  the  appreciation  of  ajid  the  demand  for  better  schools,  and 
thus  thai  all  parts  of  the  great  work  might  move  on  together. 

Ib  tUs  necessity  for  the  assumption  by  the  Institutes  of  a  sort  of 
mittionaxy  diaracter,  was  a  convincing  reason  why  the  main  work  ef> 
the  iBsUlute  most  of  necessity  be  performed  mostly  by  the  Seeretaiyt 
a«-th»  exeentive  agent  of  the  Bmwd,  who  most  be  supposed  is  be* 
fWtgisisgMiaaniofi  the  plans  audi  pmrposea  of  tha  Board,  and  who  cs«M' 
\mfk90ugiMth  ^xm^bk  mU  rsspeotaas>to*makd  Aera'hi  their  elfeett^ 


fUhr  oo-operate  with  all  the  other  agencies  in  aocomplithing  the  g<Mh 
eraf  resnlt  aimed  at  by  the  Board.  No  effort,  therefore,  was  made  to 
■ecnre  the  Benrices  of  teachers  from  without  the  State  as  instmctors 
in  the  InHtitutes  ;  first,  because  the  law  gave  no  means  to  do  so  had 
that  course  seemed  desirable ;  and  second,  because  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  schools  and  of  public  sentiment  regarding  them,  it 
was  thought  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  Institutes  could  be 
performed  more  earnestly  and  faithfully  and  with  less  probability  of 
giving  offense,  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Board,  than  it  could 
possibly  be  done  by  strangers,  whose  efforts  however  able  and  sin- 
cere, would  still  be  liable  to  misinterpretation.  This  was  the  course 
first  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  from  time  to  time,  whenever  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  been  present  at  the  Institutes,  they  have 
without  exception  recommended  that  in  this  particular  no  change  be 
made. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  account  for  the  peculiar  character  that 
was  given  to  the  Institutes,  I  feel  constrained  to  say  once  more,  as  I 
have  often  before  stated  in  my  previous  Reports,  that  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  personal  knowledge,  and  from  reliable  information,  the 
institutes  have  been  most  valuable  and  eflScient  auxiliaries  in  effect- 
ing  all  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  character  of  our 
schools.  The  sessions  have  been  so  short  that  teachers  have  been 
willing  to  come,  committees  of  enlightened  districts  have  generally 
favored  their  attendance,  and  the  citizens  of  the  localities  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  members  as  guests  for  two  days  only,  as  a  light 
burden  and  oftentimes  as  no  burden  at  all.  Received  with  cordial 
hospitality  and  scattered  through  the  various  households,  the  teach- 
ers by  conversing  upon  the  Institutes,  its  objects,  its  lessons,  and 
discussing  the  various  propositions  presented,  and  by  talking  about 
schools,  and  school  privileges,  have  often  largely  increased  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  have  caused  the  attendance  of  many  citi- 
zens who  have  often  found  the  subjects  discussed  to  be  more  full  of 
practical  interest  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  thus  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly,  much  good  has  been  done. 

And  beside  this,  the  Institute  in  its  session  of  two  days,  working 
under  no  fixed  programme,  but  adapting  itself  to  the  educational 
wants  of  each  section  by  varying  its  topics,  gives  also  opportunity 
for  more  full  discussion  of  many  matters  that  could  hardly  be  touched 
upon  in  the  general  evening  meetings  held  under  the  law.  Held  as 
they  often  have  been,  in  the  smaller  and  less  accessible  towns,  they 
have  gathered  around  them  many  minds  to  whom  the  subjects  had 
never  been  presented  orally,  and  thus  have  won  the  sympatiiies  of 
hundreds  that  otherwise  would  have  been  rather  indifferent  The 
discussion  at  the  Institutes,  of  the  recent  school  law,  for  instance, 
has  produced  a  very  marked  effect  in  quieting  the  a&^tation  that  pre- 
viously existed  and  substituting  therefor  a  prevalent  satisfiaolion. 
Wherever  in  other  States  they  have  been  inaug^orated,  ibBj  have, 


with  the  exoeptton  of  New  Hampshire,  been  persisted  in,  and  ha^e 
reoetred  the  eommendation  of  every  State  official  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  schools  has  been  intmsted. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  has  acted  as  Superintendent  of  Instmo- 
tdon  in  several  different  States,  and  upon  whose  character  for  sound 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  no  comment  is  necessary,  says  : 

**  By  the  designation,  a  Teacher's  Institute,  is  now  understood  a 
**  gathering  of  Teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexpe- 
"  rienced,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  gprades  ;  in  such 
"  number  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common 
'*  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom  of  individual 
'*  action ; — ^for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  systematic 
"  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted  as  to  prove  a  burden- 
"  some  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  engagements  ; — under 
"  the  direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and  continued 
"  attention  must  be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success  in 
"  the  subjects  assigned  them  ; — ^and  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at 
**  once  theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  in- 
"  quiry,  discussion  and  familiar  conversation. 

*'  The  Teachers'  Institute  so  appointed,  organized  and  conducted, 
''  as  to  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the 
'*  co-operation  and  attendance  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  by 
''  the  almost  universal  practice  of  welcoming  Teachers  to  the  hospi- 
''  talities  of  the  place  where  Uie  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to 
"  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions  all  topics  of  general  interest, 
**  has  proved  an  educational  revival  agency  of  the  most  extensive, 
"  permanent  and  unobjectionable  character. 

**  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observation  of 
**  schools,  school  systems,  and  educational  agencies,  in  different  States 
'*  and  countries,  I  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universallv 
"applicable  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both 
"  professional  and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  edu- 
"  cation,  as  a  well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute. 
"  A  single  educational  lecture  or  addriess,  or  a  convention  in  which 
"a  number  of  addresses  are  delivered,  may  occasionally  move  a 
"  sluggish  community  into  sudden  and  vigorous  action,  but  gener- 
"  ally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort,  by  a  few  individuals,  against  all 
''  sorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school  house  is  built,  a  proper  clas- 
'*  sification  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  employed 
«'  and  adequately  paid,  in  schools  of  different  grades.  But  I  cannot 
«<  recall  a  town  where  I  ever  held  a  well  conducted  Institute,  where 
'•  the  teachers  were  distributed  through  all  the  principal  families,  and 
<'  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  public  addresses  and  discussions  on 
**  topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
"  school  system,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 

public  schools,  where  the  work  of  educational  improvement  did  not 

at  once  begin,  and  begin  too  where  all  improvement  in  the  educir 
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**Han  of  children  nintt  berin,  in  tba  heads  and  heaarts  effwuwita,  in 
^  the  enthuaiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practioal  skill  of  teaeliMSr 
"  and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  sdhod  effloers  aad 
^  the  public  generally. 

•*  Permanent  associations  of  teachers,  formvtnalimproTementend 
<«  advancement  of  their  profession,  have  accomplished  mnoh  ^oodr 
"  and  may  be  made  still  more  widely  beneficial,  and  should  reoeiye 
"  the  aid  and  countenance,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  the  legisla- 
'^iure  and  the  people.  But  a  well  arrange  and  judiciously  oonduc- 
"  ted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  a  single  year,  without  wasting 
**  time  in  forming  and  amending  constitutions,  or  election  of  officers, 
"  and  discussing  questions  of  order,  or  places  of  meeting,  and  aToid- 
'*  ing  all  occasions  of  jealousy  on  charges  of  exclusiveness,  reach  a 
"larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
'.'  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  method  of  teach- 
^  ing  and  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  are  obsolete 
**  and  defective,  and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  are 
''  new  and  valuable,  awaken  more  professional  spirit,  and  form  and 
"  strengthen  more  bonds  of  connection  between  the  older  and  young- 
'*  er  teachers,  than  all  the  State,  County  and  Town  associations,  act- 
ing together,  with  meetings  extending  over  only  one  or  two  days, 

can  do  in  many  years. 

''  A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  or  Institution  for  the  special 
"  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circum  stances  of 
''  the  State,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  is  unquestion- 
**  ably  the  most  direct  and  efficient  instrumentality  for  thorouirhly 
"  educating  and  training  young  men,  and  young  women,  for  the  work 
''of  teaching;  and  if  in  its  practical  operations,  the  staff  of  profes- 
"sors  could  be  so  numerous,  and  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  re- 
''  quired,  as  to  conduct  the  County  Institute,  examine  in  connection 
**  with  a  County  school  officer,  all  candidates  for  teaching,  and  with 
**  your  Board,  all  Normal  classes  participating  in  the  funds  which 
"you  administer^ — such  a  Normal  school,  organized  in  connection 
"with  other  parts  of  the  school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
"professional  improvement  of  teachers;  would  he  an  unmixed bless- 
"  ing  to  the  State,  and  improve  at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quali- 
"  ty  and  quantity  of  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools. 

"But  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  and  wide  spread 
''  financial  embarrassment,  such  a  Normal  school  cannot  be  looked 
•*for;  and  even  if  it  could  be  established  at  once,  the  Teachers' 
"Institute,  under  your  general  direction,  and  the  educational  lec- 
''  ture,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Superintendent  of 
'*  public  instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  appre- 
"  elation  of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
"  time,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  the  Colleges,  Acade- 
"  mies  and  High  Schools,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  better  quali- 
"  fication  of  such  teachers  as  the  districts  will  employ  for  the  present 
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the  i«v:Qvable  oonditienft  above  Bui^posed.    The  men  employed  lo 

ooiulaotlnetitaiw  endeMmine  Nonnal  elaeaee,  must  be  meti  of 
"  Kon^i  traiaing  end  capiible  of  giving  Normal  laetraction;  and  if 
**  aaoh  iDOA  can  Im»  employed,  they  wHl  conefcitate,  if  not  a  Nonnal 
"  school,  an  itiaesatiag  Nonnal  agency,  wUoh  will,  eyery  year,  1m 
**  felt  direotly  in  eyery  oowity,  and  indirectly  through  the  teaobere, 
"  on  a  m^'ority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the  State." 

Horace  Mann,  when  Seoretsry  of  the  Maasachusetls  Board,  intro- 
duced tiie  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  into  Massachusetts  from 
New  York,  and  throughout  bis  life  was  unoeasii^  in  oommendiag 
them  as  an  agency  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Sears,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Mann,  speaks  in  all  of  bis  official 
reports  in  praise  of  the  Institutes.  Mr.  Boutwell  concurs  in  the 
statements  of  has  predecessors,  and  alluding  to  the  Institutes  as 
agencies  acting  upon  the  general  mind  says  :  "  The  Institnte  is  not 
"  only  a  valuable  help  to  teachers,  whether  experienced  or  inexperi- 
''  enoed,  but  it  has  become  a  most  important  means  of  influencing  the 
"  public  at  large."  And  again  he  says  :  "  The  institute  is  a  power- 
"  ful  agency  in  the  right  direction,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
<'  ence  is  far  superior  to  any  ^at  has  been  employed  or  suggested.'' 

In  his  last  annual  Keport,  Mr.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  New  York, 
says  :  **  No  other  provision  for  the  instruction  of  common  school 
"  teachers  has  been  more  successful  than  these  modem  organisations  ; 
*'  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  importance  of  their 
"agency  in  the  successful  operation  of  our  school  system  within  the  i 
"past  few  years  is  universally  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  These 
"Institutes  are  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the  most  approved 
"  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining 
"  and  awakening  their  faculties.  This  method  of  providing  the  com- 
''mon  schools  with  teachers,  whatever  its  imperfections,  has  the  ad- 
'' vantage  that  it  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  give  earnest  of 
"  their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  carry  back  into 
"  the  schools  whatever  increase  of  information  and  ability  they  may 
"have  derived  from  the  Institute." 

Remarks  similar  to  these  might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  extent, 
were  it  necessary  or  desirable.  No  other  single  educational  agency 
has  been  so  often  and  so  stongly  commended. 

And  however,  useful  and  effective  they  may  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  elsewhere,  they  have  been  still  more  useful  here.  In  the 
absolute  trio^quillity  of  the  public  mind  which  of  course  resulted  from 
an  entire  deaitb  of  educational  discussion,  the  first  and  greatest  need 
of  Vermont,  was  a  vitalizing  agency  whicA  would  be  able  to  revive, 
and  indeed  almost  to  create  a  wide-awake  public  opinion,  which 
should  examine  faithfjolty  into  the  real  condition  of  the  schools,  as 
appreciating  their  importance  and  the  incomparable  magnitude  of 
ike  interests  intrusted  to  them,  and  then  imperatively  demand  those 
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improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  school  honses  and  eqmpmests,  those 
increased  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  that  hiffher  esti- 
mation of  tne  desirability  of  mental  and  moral  cnltoie,  which  are  the 
indispensable  condition  that  must  precede  any  sound  and  wholesome 
improvement  of  the  schools.  And  the  Institutes,  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lar, consistent,  and  permanent  agitation,  so  directed  as  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  in  each  difierent  locality,  while  adapting  themselves 
to  the  peculiar  local  needs,  at  the  same  time  continually  to  tend  in 
their  general  drift  towards  the  accomplishment  of  certain  previouly 
determined  ends,  have  been  remarkably  successful.  They  have  very 
successfully  accomplished  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  much  more,  with  less  expense  than  could  have  been 
effected  in  the  same  direction  by  any  other  means  whatever.  I  con- 
sider the  Institutes  the  most  powerful,  the  most  convenient,  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  acceptable  of  the  agencies  within  the  con« 
trol  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  your  Board. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  either  by  omission  or  pre- 
meditation, in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  the  clause  of  the  act  of  1856, 
which  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $30  to  each  Institute,  was  left  out, 
and  thus  the  power  of  the  Board  was  very  seriously  crippled,  for  al- 
Hiough  the  appropriation  was  the  smallest  that  was  ever  made  for 
the  same  purpose,  it  had  accomplished  muc^  good  work. 

It  has  not  heretofore  been  the  custom  of  our  own  or  of  other  l^s- 
lative  bodies  to  make  important  changes  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
school  system,  without  some  consultation  with  the  agent  of  the  State 
who  may  have  its  educational  interests  in  charge ;  but  as  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  intention  to  take  away  the  appropriation  referred 
to,  until  It  was  accomplished,  I  have  felt  constrained  to  speak  of  the 
Institutes  at  some  length  in  l^e  present  Report 

And  I  most  respeclfully  request  your  Honorable  Board  to  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  the  restoration  of  the  clause  of  the  act  organ- 
izing the  Board,  by  which  an  appropriation  of  not  exceeding  $30, 
was  made  to  each  Institute. 

STATISTICAL  AGGREGATE  FOR  1863. 

Number  of  heads  of  families • 56,070 

"      children  between  four  and  eighteen 86,56S 

'*      weeks  of  school  taught  by  males 11,136 

''      weeks  of  school  taught  by  females  •  •  •  • 52,908 

Wages  of  males $50,748 

Wages  of  females • •  •  • . .   102,549 

Amount  paid  for  board  of  teachers •••.•••     72,252 

*'      paid  for  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals 27,230 

**     paid  for  erecting  school  houses 1^,694 

*'      paid  for  repairing  school  houses 8,714 

"      of  public  money  distributed  for  year 105,783 

'*      of  money  raised  on  Grand  List •  108,130 
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**      of  money  raised  on  scholar • . .  85,496 

"     paid  for  wagAs,  board  and  fuel S49,80t 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  supported  by  district 91,9t8 

Average  number  attending  school  meeting 15 

Number  of  registers  re<iuired 2,9t7 

''    dtfiereut  teachers  employed 4,744 

**    private  and  select  schools 301 

"     attending  private  and  select  schools 6,448 

"    weeks  board  and  fuel  raised  on  scholar 20, 755 

Aggregate  average  attendance  of  children  between  four  and 

twenty  years 4  6,888 

Number  of  scholars  between  four  and  eighteen  who  have 

attended   school 71,887 

'•     scholars  between  eighteen  and  twenty  who  have 

attended   school 8,628 

instances  of  tardiness 772,530 

instances  of  dismissal  before  close  of  school. . .  103,928 

scholars  having  no  absences 7,874 

instances  of  corporal  punishment 7,248 

visits  of  superintendents 6,711 

visits  by  prudential  committees 3,015 

"    visits  by  others .' 45,827 

pupils  in  reading • 64,944 

pupils  in  spelling 64,711 

''     pupils  in  penmanship 29,759 

"     pupils  in  arithmetic • 42,278 

"    papils  in  English  Grammar 18,586 

**    pupils  in  Geography 24,659 

**    pupils  in  Composition 6,238 

**    pupils  in  History 2,821 

"    pupils  in  other  branches  of  study 3,391 

"    dictionaries  and  books  of  reference 91 

••    globes 181 

''    maps 342 

"    blackboards • 2,428 

"    clocks 125 

"    thermometers 22 

teachers  who  have  taught  before 3,666 

teachers  who  have  taught  before  in  same  district  1,260 

"    teachers  boarding ''around" 3,154 

"    teachers  teaching  without  certificate 52 

**    legally  organized  districts 2,500 

**    fractional  districts*  ••••  •• ••  223 

"    districts  entirely  without  school 121 

**    districts  deprived  of  school  by  vote 31 

Amount  of  superintendents'  bills  for  services  as  claimed $4,647 

a6 
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Number  of  districts  not  filing  registers 880 

''    reports  of  superintendents  printed* ••• S8 

**    academies 64 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS,    THEIR    DIFFICULTY    AJJD    THEIB 

RELIABILITY. 

As  usual,  many  difiSculties  have  been  encountered  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  schools,  bj  all  who  have  had  the  matter  in 
charge.  But  the  general  character  of  the  statistical  returns  has 
steadily  improved  since  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  gather  them 
in  this  State,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  further  improvement 
is  not  by  any  means  impossible.  At  first  the  officials  connected  with 
the  schools  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  any  effort  of  the  kind,  and 
did  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  have  recently  done.  And  the  officials 
and  all  others,  including  many  intelligent  friends  of  education,  failed 
to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  end  in  view, 
as  well  as  of  the  means  upon  which  reliance  must  necessarily  be 
had.  It  does  nut  appear  necessary  or  desirable  to  go  into  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  value  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  Few  intelligent  men  at  present  entertain  any  doubts 
iuK)n  the  subject,  for  it  is^perfectly  apparent  that  energetic  and  effec- 
tive action  or  legislation  for  the  progressive  and  wholesome  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  general  education  can  only  be  expected  when 
it  proceeds  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  accurate  and  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools.  This  propo- 
sition is  always  and  every  where  true,  and  is  still  more  than  com- 
monly true  in  our  State,  where  a  prevalent  suspicion  and  dread  of 
"  fanciful  iEind  hazardous  educational  theories,''  as  they  have  often 
been  styled,  were  acceptable  excuses  for  the  absence  of  all  reforma- 
tory effort.  The  collection  and  publication  of  statistical  information 
was  thus  particularly  desirable,  as  the  only  corrective  of  ^neral 
^>athy  and  as  the  only  safe  and  valuable  basis  for  thought,  for  dis- 
cnssion,  for  practical  effort  and  for  legislation. 

The  statistics  gathered  in  the  first  year  sufficiently  vindicated  the 
general  design  and  created  a  profound  eff(^ct  upon  the  minds  of 
many— but  while  thus  the  general  result  has  received  a  tolerable  ap- 
preciation by  many,  the  means  by  which  alone  the  result  can  ever 
be  attained  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  and  many  who  appreciate 
and  make  valuable  use  of  the  statistical  aggregates,  are  inclined  to 
think  and  care  little  for  the  registers;  and  this  feeling  operates  up- 
on the  minds  of  school  officials  and  tends  to  make  them  heedless  or 
negligent.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendents 
that  while  many  of  the  registers  have  been  accurately  kept  and 
filled  out  by  the  teachers,  the  work  of  the  district  clerks  has  often 
been  done  in  a  bungling  and  imperfect  manner. 

As  has  been  stated  before  in  former  reports,  the  facts  about  the 
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eohools  are  and  must  always  be,  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  gathering 
firom  different  sources  of  guardianship  and  supply.  Under  onr  sys- 
tem the  teachers,  the  district  clerks  and  the  superintendents  must 
each  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  statistical  know* 
ledge  desire(),  because  different  portions  of  the  required  facts  full 
under  the  exclusive  official  cognizance  of  each  of  these  various  indi- 
viduals ;  and  whatever  be  the  means  of  gathering  from  these  diverse 
sources  such  knowledge  as  is  sought,  some  instrumentality  very 
similar  to  if  not  in  character  identical  with,  a  school  register  must 
be  used.  The  necessary  work  cannot  be  done  without  such  help. 
The  co-operation  of  intelligent  men  in  every  community  with  the 
superintendent  in  securing  a  full  compliance  with  the  law  od  the 
part  of  teachers  and  district  clerks,  in  the  keeping,  filling  and  filing 
of  the  registers  is  very  desirable  and  would  do  much  good. 

The  registers  used  in  our  schools  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
in  use  in  the  several  other  States,  though  more  fu!l  than  is  generally 
the  case  and  cost  less  than  any  in  use  iaai  are  as  good.  Wherever 
similar  registers  have  been  used  they  have  been  approved,  and  else- 
where experience  has  shown  that  the  supply  of  registers  when  fur^ 
niahed  by  the  State,  as  is  done  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  is  far 
more  certain  as  well  as  less  costly,  than  when  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  Mr.  Rice  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  New  York, 
urges  this  State  supply  in  his  last  ^port  and  quotes  from  his  pre- 
decessor Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who  says: — ''Could each  district  be  furnished 
"  with  a  school  register,  substantially  bound,  properly  ruled,  and  so 
"  divided  as  to  show  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  time  of  hit 
"  entrance  into  the  school,  and  each  day  of  his  attendance  througli- 
"  out  the  week,  month  and  term;  imposing  little  labor  on  the  teacher 
"  and  removing  all  excuses  for  inaccuracy,  while  it  would  form  a 
"  continuous  record  of  the  school  for  successive  years,  it  would  oon- 
"  9titute  the  greatest  boon  which  could  at  this  time  be  conferred  on 
"  our  common  schools.  *  *  *  And  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
"  transcript  of  attendance  could  be  made  that  would  be  in  all  re- 
"  apects  reliable,  both  as  a  matter  of  general  information  and  an  in- 
"  dication  of  the  extent  to  which  our  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the 
"  educational  privileges  provided  by  the  State." 

In  correspondence  with  this  office  fault  is  often  found  by  different 
superintendents  as  well  as  by  selectmen  on  account  of  the  number 
of  questions  inserted  in  the  registers  and  in  the  statistical  schedules; 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  is  so  desirable,  that  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  dwelling  a  little  upon  this.  The  registers  and  statistical 
schedules  must  correspond  in  order  to  the  convenience  of  the  super- 
intendents themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  have  to  do  with 
collecting  or  referring  to  the  statistics.  One  of  the  important  ends 
to  be  attained  is,  by  the  collection  of  annual  statistics,  to  enable  all 
who  wish  to  compare  the  facts  presented  in  any  one  year  with  those 
of  preceding  or  subsequent  years,  that  the  exact  rate  of  progress  may 
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be  ascertained,  taking  one  class  of  facts  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another;  but  the  registers  should  always  give  the  power  to  make  the 
comparison  of  any  of  the  classes  of  facts  where  it  may  be  desired.  It  is 
idle  and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  present  at  any  particular  time 
and  with  the  same  force  and  minuteness  all  the  conclusions  that  may 
arise  from  all  the  facts  that  annually  appear  in  the  statistics  of  oar 
schools;  but  we  need  in  our  hands  the  means  of  urging  in  one  year 
one  or  two  topics  particularly — and  in  another  yiiar  others,  and  so 
on;  and  thus  turning  our  attention  from  time  to  time  to  one  and 
another  class  of  facts,  although  each  anH  every  fact  noted  in  the 
registers  may  not  be  needed  for  comment  in  a  particular  annual  re- 
port; still  all  facts  of  importance  in  regard  to  our  schools  should  be 
continually  noted  in  the  registers  for  the  purposes  of  possible  ^efe^ 
ence  and  for  annual  comparison. 

On  this  account  the  questions  in  the  registers  are  somewhat  numer- 
ous, as  what  may  be  called  the  standard  questions  are  repeated  year 
by  year. 

And  again,  such  is  the  occasional  carelessness  of  teachers  and 
clerks  that  in  order  to  give  the  superintendent  any  possible  power 
of  correcting  gross  and  palpable  mistakes  in  answering  questions 
that  are  of  importance,  other  questions  are  inserted  as  correctives, 
and  properly  consulted  and  managed  will  give  much  relief. 

And  with  all  the  care  and  ability  for  which  tlie  great  portion  of 
the  superintendents  are  justly  charcterized  there  are  traces  of  haste, 
carelessness  and  even  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  returns  of  some  of  the 
superintendents  made  to  this  office,  so  much  so  that  the  insf*rtion  of 
the  corrective  questions  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  indispensable  to 
the  satisfactory  correction  and  suming  up  of  the  statistica  in  this 
office. 

The  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  the  results  obtained  ahould  be 
aimed  at,  and  every  means  of  possible  correction  and  rectification 
should  be  employed  by  all  connected  with  the  collection  of  statistics, 
and  while  the  utmost  care  will  be  exercised  not  to  over-burden  any, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  discharge  the  required  duties  without 
a  good  degree  of  particularity. 

The  collection  of  reliable  and  valuable  statistics  in  regard  to  any 
important  field  of  observation  will  always  require  hard  work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it;  it  is  an  enterprise  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  much  labor  and  care  and  thought;  and  will  of  coarse 
be  more  or  less  attended  with  vexation  of  spirit.  An  occasional 
wail  comes  up  from  sonac  of  the  superintendents  or  other  officials 
connected  witli  schools  about  the  difficulty  and  labor  involred  in  the 
statistics,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  administer  the  required  consola- 
tion. 

If  it  is  laborious  to  make  up  the  statistical  return  for  a  single 
town,  it  is  more  so  to  do  the  same  work  for  240  towns— and  whoever 
may  be  called  upon  to  suffer  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  questions 
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asked,  it  is  certain  that  this  department  docs  not  escape  its  share  of 
the  necessary  labor.  From  six  to  nine  weeks  of  diligent  labor  are 
annually  required  to  receive,  inspect,  correct,  compare  and  tran- 
scribe from  the  superintendents'  reports  the  matter  for  the  annual  re- 
port. And.  the  solid  columns  of  figures  taken  from  240  different  re- 
turns whose  footings  are  included  in  two  pages  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  cover  from  sixty  to  seventy  square  feet.  The  work  required 
in  the  collection  of  mere  facts  is  of  the  least  attractive  description, 
but  it  is  important,  and  indeed  indispensable;  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
In  these  dark  days,  all  who  care  for  their  country,  and  for  the  schools 
as  the  well-springs  of  the  power,  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness 
of  their  country,  should  be  entirely  contented  in  doing  just  this  duU^ 
tedious  and  unnoticed  work,  for  it  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
want  of  attraction;  there  are  some  things  that  should  be  done  from 
patriotic  motives,  rather  than  for  compensation  or  notoriety.  Who- 
ever cares  neither  for  the  schools  or  the  country,  should  disconnect 
himself  from  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  school  statistics  are  absolutely  correct 
and  perfectly  reliable.  While  all  means  that  are  practical  are  taken 
to  rectify  them  they  do  not  yet  attain  to  absolute  verity.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  nearly  correct  and  as  reliable  as  the  general 
statistics  of  the  country.  They  are  sufficiently  correct  to  subserve 
many  useful  purposes. 

DURATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  have  remained  in  session  for  a  less  number  of  weeks 
than  during  the  preceding  year;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
year,  there  have  been  more  weeks  of  school  sustained  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  educational  history  of  the  State.  There  have  been  sus- 
tained 11,136  weeks  of  school  taught  by  males,  and  52,908  weeks  of 
school  taught  by  females;  while  in  the  year  1861-2,  there  were  14,500 
weeks  of  male  and  51,065  weeks  of  female  school.  The  aggregate 
number  of  weeks  of  school  by  both  male  and  female  teachers,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  64,044.  This  gives  an  average  duration  of 
scaools,  counting  both  full  and  fractional  districts,  of  23  1-2  weeks 
to  each  district.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  schools,  upon  an  average 
remain  in  session  for  less  than  half  of  the  year,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, less  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  year.  The  average  duration  of 
die  public  schools  in  previous  years  of  which  the  statistics  have  been 
obtained  has  been  as  follows:  in  1860,  23  33-100  weeks,  in  1861, 
Si  73-100  weeks,  in  1862,  24  29-100  weeks.  We  discover  then  a 
small  gain  upon  the  duration  of  the  schools  in  1860,  and  a  more  de- 
cided gain  upon  that  of  1861,  but  a  falling  off  from  that  of  1862. 
Although  this  loss  is  fairly  attributable  without  doubt,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  necessity  of  economy  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  growing  out 
of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  still  the  record  is  not  as  creditable 
as  we  could  wish.    The  statistics  of  Massachusetts  exhibit  an  aver- 
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iftge  duration  of  eight  months  and  one  day,  and  an  inoreaae  of  «■• 
day  for  the  year  last  past.  To  the  thong^tfnl  obeMrrer  of  theopeia- 
tion  of  a  system  of  schools,  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  Js 
always  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  for,  in  a  course  of  jrears  it 
serves  as  an  exceedingly  reliable  indicator  of  tiie  general  interest  sf 
the  community,  and  of  its  estimation  of  the  opportunities  for  cidtiva- 
tion.  With  an  inexpensive  and  yet  efficient  school  system,  and  with 
an  ability  to  defray  with  little  sacrifice  all  necessary  expenditorei^ 
▼ermont  ought  not  to  be  behind  any  of  her  sisters  in  the  durati<mof 
her  schools. 

The  average  duration  of  the  schools  affect  so  directly  both  the  de- 
gree and  the  extent  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  is 
the  leading  inducement  to  the  organization  and  support  of  a  State 
school  system,  that  it  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
habitually  received  among  us;  and  the  public  good  demands  that 
every  legitimate  encouragement  bhould  be  offered  to  the  general  pro- 
longation of  school  terms.  And  as  closely  connected  herewith,  the 
effect  of  our  method  of  distribution  of  the  public  money,  in  its  tend- 
ing to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  average  duration  of  the  schools,  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny.  Wherever 
in  any  State  a  public  fund  is  distributed  to  the  various  distriols^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  so  managing  the  distrifau- 
tion,  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
school  system  on  the  part  of  each  district,  and  the  most  direct  and 
feasible  method  of  effecting  this  end  is  by  causing  the  magnitude  of 
the  distributive  share  of  each  district  to  depend  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  the  full  discharge  by  the  district  of  its  duties  mider  the 
law.  Thus  under  existing  laws,  three-fourths  of  the  public  moiwy 
which  is  annually  distributed  in  each  town,  is  divided  to  the  vaiioiiB 
districts  therein,  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
children  of  sach  districts  upon  the  schools  thereof.  This  arrange* 
mem  is  intended  to  check  the  tendency  to  irregularity  of  attendanos, 
which  has  always  been  full  of  evil  consequences  to  the  schools;  and 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  a  steady  improvement  in  the  r^^ 
larity  of  attendance  is  clearly  perceptible.  But  it  i^  found  in  prao^ 
tice  that  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  a  school  diminishes  its 
average  attendance;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  shorter  the  term  of 
a  school  is,  the  larger  its  average  attendance  will  be  found  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  inspections  of  the  returns  of  the  snperinteii- 
deTits,  that  this  discovery  has  bei  n  made  in  various  sections  of  tfas 
State,  and  practically  applied  as  very  seriously  to  shorten  the  terms 
of  the  schools.  Under  existing  law,  no  aocount  whatever  is  taksft 
of  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  school  remains  in  session,  allsr 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  support  of  two  months  school  by  each  dis- 
trict upon  its  own  funds  has  been  complied  with.  And  thus  a  praoti* 
cal  wrong  results  directly  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  If  distoiot 
A  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  tlie  welfare  of  its  cbfldren  anatains 
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ikflchool  tot  eight  manikm  in  a  jear  with  an  aTerng^  daily  attendaaoa 
«f  «ighteea;  woile  diBtriot  B  with  a  more  sonipalcmB  eoommj  of  Ml 
4onan»  although  havinff  the  taine  nnmber  of  children  of  ediool 
age,  BustaiDS  ite  BchooT  for  only  five  monthB,  and  from  the  Tetj 
breinty  of  its  BesBion,  with-  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  papila; 
dietwct  B  will,  under  the  law,  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  public 
SMKiey  than  district  A,  because  the  distribuiive  share  of  a  district  de- 
pends upon  its  average  daily  attendance,  withont  any  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  term.  Thus  the  law  operates  unequally  upon  the  two 
diBtricts,  and  with  manifest  injustice  to  the  district  which  has  taxed 
iteelf  the  highest  in  support  of  its  schools. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  school  law  of  1858,  the  distribution  of 
this  portion  of  the  public  money  was  directed  to  be  made  to  tbevari- 
ona  districts  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  upon 
the  schools.  By  this  means  regularity  of  attendance  and  length  of 
term  were  both  taken  into  account^  and  each  district  would  receive 
a  ahare  of  the  public  money  directly  proportioned  to  the  efforts  it 
might  have  made  in  the  support  of  schools.  But  during  the  passaga 
of  the  act  through  the  Legislature  its  phraseology  was  changed  and 
the  distributive  share  of  each  district  was  made  to  depend  upon  the 
average  daily  attendance  instead  of  upon  the  aggregate  daily  atteoo 
dance.  I  have  always  doubted  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the 
ohange,  and  desire  to  commend  this  subject  to  the  special  considerar 
tiea  of  the  Board. 

EXPENSE  OP  SCHOOLS. 

mienever  a  people  are  and  continue  to  be  fully  and  fairly  ioi- 
yreaaed  with  a  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  thorough  and  efficient  administration  of  a  school  system,  theve 
will  always  be  found  a  prevalent  tendency  to  promote  a  ateady  and 
progrtflaive  improvement  of  the  schools.  There  will  be  a  willingneas 
to  accept  such  modifications  of  law  and  such  diangea  of  methods  aa 
oan  be  made  to  approve  themselves  to  the  considerate  judgment  of 
the  community  ;  and  a  corresponding  disposition  to  reject  such  no> 
tiona  and  usages  as  can  be  shown  to  be  manifestly  injurious  in  their 
tendency.  It  seems  on  this  account  important  that  the  Annual  Be* 
port  should  contain  such  a  grouping  of  statistical  facts  as  shall  cosr 
tinually  refresh  the  general  mind  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
State  school  interest,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  money  annually 
aspeaded  in  support  of  the  schools. 

From  the  atatistioal  summary  may  be  collected  the  facta  ia  re£^ 
lenee  le  the  expenditures  made  in  support  of  the  schools  during  the 
last  atatiatical  year  as  follows  : 
The  amooBt  paid  for  wagea  of  teachers  in  all  was,  exclusive 
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Tlie  amount  paid  for  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  is 81,980 

The  amount  paid  for  erecting  school  houses,  is S0,69i 

The  amount  expended  in  repairs,  is 8,T14 

The  amount  of  bills  of  Superintendents  as  the  same  are 

claimed,  is 4,641 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $310,648 

If  to  this  be  added  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  invest- 
ed in  school  lots  and  houses,  estimating  the  same  at 
$400  each  in  2,722  districts,  which  gives  a  gross  valu- 
ation of  $1,088,800,  on  which  6  per  cent,  is 65,828 

And  we  have $875,916 

as  indicating  the  total  expenditure  for  schools  during  the  preceding 
school  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  the  minds  of  any  portion  of  our  people, 
a  public  interest  which,  apart  from  all  its  other  manifold  and  peculiar 
claims  to  attention,  annually  involves  so  great  an  expenditure,  can 
be  allowed  to  take  any  other  than  the  highest  rank,  as  a  subject  of 
thought,  discussion  or  legislation.  And  it  seems  passing  strange 
that  while  all  receive  and  assent  to  the  proposition  that  whatever  in- 
volves an  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  therefore  deserves  and 
should  receive  a  proportionally  rigid  scrutiny  and  supervision  ;  any 
should  be  found  willing  to  allow  the  administration  of  the  public 
school  system  to  be  carried  on  without  a  constant  and  efficient  ex- 
amination and  exposition.  For  many  years  the  attention  of  th^ub* 
lie  mind  has  been  solicited  so  exclusively  to  the  moral  and  social 
bearings  of  the  successful  use  of  the  means  and  instrumentalities  for 
general  culture,  that  the  financial  importance  of  the  school  system, 
as  in  its  administration  necessarily  and  constantly  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  each  year,  has  been  neoessarilv 
lost  sight  of.  From  this  it  has  resulted  that  keen  and  sagacious  bum* 
ness  men  have  been  to  a  great  extent  averse  to  intermeddle  in  tlie 
direction  or  management  of  educational  matters  ;  having,  in  the  pre- 

Sonderance  given  to  their  moral  and  social  claims,  failed  to  retain  a 
ue  appreciation  of  tiieir  practical  importance  as  requiring  an  enoi^ 
mous  pecuniary  expenditure. 

For  these  reasons  therefore,  the  annual  presentation  of  the  pecu- 
niary importance  of  the  schools  as  measured  by  the  necessary  expen- 
diture of  money  involved  in  their  support,  is  desirable.  Bo  long  as 
from  this  annual  exposition  it  authentically  appears  that  the  State, 
in  time  of  peace  expends  more  money  for  ^e  public  schools  than  for 
all  the  expenses  of  its  civil  government ;  and  that  in  each  town  tbe 
support  of  the  schools  requires,  upon  an  average,  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  than  do  all  ihe  other  town  expenses  ;  it  cannot  be  oon- 
sidered  impertinent  to  demand  in  the  management  of  school  matters 
tiie  same  patience  of  investigation  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  judg^ 
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ment  and  sagacity  which  is  readily  given,  as  their  just  meed,  to  ibe 
dbection  of  other  practical  affairs.  And  it  is  precisely  this  interverir 
tion  of  the  same  practical  good  sense,  and  every  day  economy  whldh 
in  all  other  affairs  imperatively  demands  its  full  value  for  every  6xA- 
lar  that  is  neeessarily  expended,  that  would  speedily  and  easily 
double  the  efficiency  of  all  our  schools. 

TEACHERS,  THEIR  NUMBER. 

The  number  of  different  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
common  schools  during  the  year  is  4,'744.  The  number  employed 
during  the  previous  year  was  4,904,  while  twenty-three  less  districts 
were  reported  last  year  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  districts  reported  during  the  past  year  was  2,122.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  reported,  2,122,  only  100 
retained  the  same  teacher  during  the  year,  while  2,022  employed  two 
different  teachers  in  that  time.  The  statistics  do  not  show  the  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  teachers  respectively,  but  if  their  relative  num- 
bers are  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  weeks  of  school  by  male 
and  female  teachers  ;  there  must  have  been  employed  some  8,980 
different  female  and  824  different  male  teachers.  Assuming  this  to 
be  the  fact,  and  it  is  probably  very  near  the  truth,  it  will  appear  that 
1,898  different  districts  must  have  employed  two  female  teachers 
during  the  year.  No  intelligent  observer  of  the  working  of  oar 
school  system  can  have  failed  to  see  how  its  power  for  good  has  been 
weakened  by  the  constant  and  often  unnecessary  shifting  of  teachers. 
It  is  one  of  the  unnecessary  evils  which  for  many  years  has  inflicted 
incomparable  mischief  upon  our  schools,  and  has  long  needed  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  corrective  power  that  will  come  from  the  very  turning 
of  public  observation  upon  it.  In  any  field  of  labor,  permanence  in 
the  connection  between  the  laborer  and  the  particular  work  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  the  facilities  by  means  of  which  success  is  to  be 
gained,  adds  immensely  to  the  power  of  the  laborer.  And  this  rule 
which  is  of  almost  universal  acceptance  elsewhere,  is  applicable  with 
equal  force  in  the  schools.  In  agriculture,  trade,  the  mechanic  arts 
or  in  professional  labor,  a  causeless  change  of  laborers,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  change,  is  universally  recognized  as  indicative  of  a 
most  thriftless  lack  of  economy.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  every 
other  calling  in  life,  is,  from  the  very  delicacy  and  difficulty  as  well 
as  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done,  still  more  emphatically  true  of 
the  vocation  of  teaching.  If  permanence  in  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  is  of  value  anywhere,  it  is  most  clearly 
80  as  between  the  district  and  its  teacher.  An  intimate  acquantance 
with  the  scholars,  their  tarious  dispositions,  circumstances,  and 
diiierent  characteristics,  with  the  parents,  their  peculiar  notions  and 
prevalent  habits  of  thought,  and  with  what  may  be  called  the  indi- 
Tidnality  of  the  district,  will  double  oft^i  times  the  power  of  a  good 
t—chcr  to  mould  and  inform  the  changing  and  growmg  diaracters  of 


^  pupils ;  bat  sneh  intimMj  of  acquaintaaoe  and  pwfeotnflM  of 
knowledge  can  never  come  suddenly  ;  it  mnst  have  time  for  its  d» 
dalopment  The  teacher  who  is  constantly  changing  from  district  ts 
district,  however  good  he  may  be,  never  has  a  fair  opportunity  to 
develop  his  real  strength,  or  bring  it  into  eflfective  operation,  and  ss 
by  the  ever  recurring  change  of  relation  is  shorn  of  more  than  hslf 
his  power. 

And  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  of  changing  teachers  in  intelligent 
and  sagacious  communities  would  be  inexplicable,  but  for  the  eiis- 
tence  of  certain  other  facts  which  similarly  need  thorough  ventilsr 
tion.  Lacking  a  true  estimation  of  the  importance  of  the  primary 
school  meeting,  as  well  as  of  the  great  purpose  which  it  is  intended 
to  subserve,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  tne  stirring,  energetic,  strong 
men  do  not  attend  it  at  all ;  those  who  arc  present  failing  to  see  that 
in  the  provision  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  children 
the  district  has  its  noblest  work,  and  that  this  work  should  demand 
the  energies  of  its  ablest  and  noblest  men,  belittle  both  the  object 
and  tlie  means  by  the  course  which  they  too  commonly  pursue.  In 
the  bestowal  of  the  offices  of  the  district,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  offices  in  a  larger  sphere,  the  persistence  which 
one  may  have  exhibited  for  years  in  seeking,  together  with  the  long 
succession  of  failures  that  may  have  attended  his  efforts,  are  often 
considered  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  to  an  election ;  and  some  one 
is  appointed  to  manage  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  because 
he  has  the  energy  and  intelligence  required  to  manage  it  well,  but 
because  he  has  never  been  before  elected.  And  thus  the  maxim  of 
"  rotation  in  office" — the  very  incarnation  of  stupidity,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  putrescence — is  inaugurated  into  power  over  the  achools; 
and  a  constant  change  of  committees  brings  a  corresponding  change 
of  teachers.  Or  in  other  cases  the  same  prostitution  of  ofi^  to  toe 
promotion  of  private  ends,  which  so  unerringly  indicates  a  tendesCT 
to  corruption  in  more  important  connections,  appears  in  the  little 
school  meeting  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  better  men 
who  should  be  there  to  guard  against  just  such  acts.  A,  whose  son 
has  a  constitutional  aversion  to  cutting  cord  wood,  concerts  a  scheme 
with  B,  whose  daughter  would  like  a  new  dress  and  bonnet,  by  which 
either  A  or  3  shall  bo  elected  Prudential  Committee,  and  wen  the 
way  is  plain  for  everytliing  except  a  desirable  school. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  habit  of  changing  teachers 
upon  light  cause,  or  for  no  reason,  is  far  too  prevalent  for  the  good 
01  the  schools,  and  eminently  needs  the  check  which  will  come  uoai 
the  turning  of  public  attention  towards  it. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before  and  thus  have  had 
at  least  some  experience,  is  3,666,  and  the  number  who  have  taugkt 
before  in  the  same  district  is  1,260.  The  number  reported  in  ISM  of 
those  who  had  taught  before  was  8,416,  and  of  those  who  had  taughl 
before  in  the  same  district  was  1,053.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Su 
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than  during  1860,  and  that  207  more  of  these  were  employed  agaim 
in  the  same  district.  With  the  present  rates  of  compensation,  the 
moeatlon  of  the  teacher  will  continue  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  ft 
■Mrs  temporary  occupation,  through  which  the  road  lies  to  what  aii 
Mteenied  to  be  higher  grades  of  labor  ;  and  hence  a  large  proportion 
of  teachers  will  annually  enter  and  leave  this  calling.  The  schools 
svffer  largely  in  this  way  from  the  entire  lack  of  that  skill  and  power 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  which,  to  a  great  extent,  can  only  come 
with  experience.  We  may  hope  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  mis* 
chiefs  thus  arising  mainly  from  the  growing  estimation  of  the  value 
of  g^ood  schools,  from  the  truer  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  power 
required  in  a  good  teacher,  from  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  public 
examinations  and  from  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  all  of  which  will 
naturally  result  from  the  continuance  of  a  well  directed  and  persis- 
tent public  discussion.  The  indications  of  progress  in  the  increased 
employment  of  those  who  have  taught  before  are  full  of  promise. 

TEACHEKS,  MALE  AND  F£MALE,  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

Tlio  amount  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  during  the 
year  is  t50,748,  and  the  amount  paid  females  is  $102,549:  the  cor- 
Kemonding  amounts  paid  in  the  year  previous  were,  to  males  $62,511, 
to  females  9101,400.  The  weeks  of  school  reported  in  the  two  laat 
yeare  are  as  follows — ^in  1862  of  male  school  14,500  weeks,  in  1868, 
11,1M ;  in  1862  of  female  school  51,065  weeks,  in  1868,  52,908 
weeks.  The  average  wages  paid  male  teachers  in  1862,  was 
m,84,  and  the  average  wages  paid  females  in  the  same  year  was 
tlf92,  while  the  average  wages  paid  during  the  year  last  past  has 
been,  to  males  918,20,  and  to  females  $t,16. 

Thns  it  appears  from  the  statistics  that  there  have  been  8,864  less 
we#ks  of  school  by  male  teachers,  and  1,848  more  weeks  of  school 
by  female  teachers,  during  the  year  just  past  than  during  the  prevl- 
ODS  year,  there  having  been  1,621  weeks  less  of  schools  of  both  kinds 
during  the  last  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  last  year  thus  confirm  the  indications  of  ser- 
eral  previous  years  in  showing  a  gradual  and  indeed  somewhat  rapid 
eabstitntion  of  female  for  male  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  The 
rapidity  of  this  movement  has  been  much  hastened  in  the  last  three 
years  by  the  absorption  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
ef  the  8ka,%e  into  the  ranks  of  the  national  army ;  but  beyond  a  qoea- 
Hon,  and  aside  from  this  special  and  temporary  cause,  there  is  a  de- 
cided movement  in  this  direction*  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
Umi  it  will  continue.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  from  the  oaiform  tenor 
of  tke  returns  of  the  Superintendents,  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  have 
hmu  wmsttalfy  good  during  tike  year  ;  we  have  never  before  reoetv- 
eohepefnl  an  aoooont  of  tlwir  character  ;  and  this  fact  taken  in  oo^ 
nection  with  the  unusual  preponderance  of  female  teadiera,  pvoiflfi 
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tbe  aabstitution  of  female  for  nude  teachers,  to  have  beeD»  at  least,  not 
prejadioial  to  the  schools, 

But  while  the  number  of  male  schools  has  diminished,  the  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  has  increased  during  the  year  from  917,24  to 
tl8,20;  and  while  the  number  of  female  schools  has  largely  inoreaaed 
tiie  ayerage  rate  of  wages  of  female  teachers  has  diminished  during  the 
year  from  $7,92  to  $7  76.  This  indicates  that  the  substitution  of  female 
for  male  teachers  has  occurred  mainly  in  the  smaller  districts,  and  the 
more  primary  schools,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  natural  course  of  the  gen- 
eral movement,  for  the  greater  fitness  of  females  for  the  management 
and  control  of  young  children  is  now  very  generally  conceded  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  primary  schools  will  very  universally  pass  into 
the  hands  of  female  teachers.  But  we  6nd  indicated  here  also  the  prev- 
alence of  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  comparative  importance  of  pri- 
mary instruction,  which  very  much  needs  attention. 

In  common  conversation,  the  remark  is  often  jnade  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar districts  that  the  school  is  small  and  backward,  and  therefore  a 
teacher  of  ordinary  or  even  of  less  than  ordinary  qualificauons  will  be 
competent  to  manage  it,  and  will  require  less  compensation  ;  and  such 
or  similar  language,  through  a  very  common  use,  passes  to  very  general 
aooeptation.  Now  under  institutions  whose  particular  boast  is  their  ten- 
dency to  the  general  diffusion  of  information,  and  in  reference  to  schools 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  equalize  the  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  present  a 
mens  cogent  inducement  to  the  procurement  of  the  best  attainable  in- 
struction than  is  furnished  by  the  very  fact  that  a  school  is  "backward*" 
But,  good  or  bad,  such  is  the  reason  often  given  and  received  as  auffioient 
to  warrant  the  toleration  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  The  strictly  and 
uniformly  progressive  nature  of  individual  culture,  and  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  all  ulterior  success  upon  the  thoroughness  of  rudimentary 
education,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  to  wkicb 
the  experience  of  every  man  of  sense  unerringly  leads  him,  that  if  peen- 
liar  importance  attaches  to  any  particular  grade  of  instruction  it  belongs 
to  primary  teaching.  Wherever  particular  attention  has  for  any  length 
of  time  been  given  to  the  schools  of  any  community  or  country,  it  will  be 
found  that  primary  instruction  has  steadily  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
more  intelligent  friends  of  education  ;  and  primary  schools  have  continu- 
ally taken  higher  and  still  higher  comparative  rank. 

The  causeless  multiplicity  of  districts,  often  growing  out  of  some  local 
ground  or  rivalry  rather  than  from  necessity,  by  diminishing  the  finan- 
cial and  numerical  power  of  many  districts,  has  ministered  largely  to  the 
growth  of  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  primary  instmotion,  in  this 
otate,  by  lending  tc  false  economy  in  engaging  cheap  teaoheis,  a  foroe 
derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  district  which  could  never  come 
from  reason.  Few  educational  points  oould  be  more  profitably  dlapoiaed 
before  the  public  than  this,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  impoiiwioa  of 
primary  hu^uction. 
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But  it  will  also  be  obserred  from  the  returns  of  the  SaperinteDdents, 
that  the  change  from  male  to  female  teachers  is  not  confined  to  the  pri- 
mary schools,  bat  that  in  many  towns  nearly  all  the  schools  have  been 
intmsted  to  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  and  the  testimony  is  full  and 
conclusive  that  in  very  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  the  change  has  im- 
proTcd  the  schools.  For  years  the  evidence  of  the  local  ofiBcials  has 
abundantly  shown  what  has  been  long  apparent  to  my  own  observation , 
that  very  many  of  the  schools,  that  are  in  each  and  every  particular 
among  the  best  schools  in  the  State,  are  taught  by  female  teachers.  If 
this  be  true,  and  it  is  proved  if  evidence  can  ever  establish  any  fact  what- 
ever, it  is  not  creditable  to  the  fairness  or  justice  of  our  people,  that  the 
practice  of  giving  to  the  female  teacher,  who  has  often  taught  as  good  or 
perhaps  a  better  school  than  her  male  predecessor,  less  than  half  the 
compensation  that  he  received,  should  so  universally  obtain.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  male  teachers  for  the  year  has  been  $18.20,  the  average 
wages  of  females  $7.76. 

"  BOARDING  AROUND.^' 

The  figures  show  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  prevalence  of 
boarding  the  teacher  "around''  as  the  current  phrase  is,  that  is,  of  divid- 
ing the  expense  of  the  board  pro  rata  among  the  scholars,  who  attend 
school,  and  then  instead  of  collecting  the  amount  in  cash,  of  sending 
the  teacher  from  family  to  family  throughout  the  district,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the 
schools.  During  the  previous  year,  3,354  or  68  per  cent,  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  boarded  'around,'  while  during  the  vear 
just  past,  only  3,154,  a  less  number  by  200  and  oonstitutmg  only  afrac- 
tioD  over  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  were  thus  boarded. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  well  wishers  of  the 
sohools,  for  whatever  array  of  plausible  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  praotice,  it  is  beyond  question  that  it  works  much  evil  in  the 
operation  of  our  school  system,  some  of  which  is  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  some  of  which  though  perhaps  more  noxious  is  less, 
noticeable  without  close  watching.  It  is  commonly  urged  in  favor  of 
oontioaing  the  practice  of  boarding  around,  first,  that  in  this  way  the  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  formation  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  between 
tiie  teacher  on  the  one  side  and  his  pupils  and  their  parents  on  the  other; 
aeoond,  that  in  this  way  many  of  the  poorer  class  who  could  not  and  who 
would  not  attempt  to  pay  in  money  their  proportionate  share  of  the  teacher's 
board,  are  enabled  by  furnishing  the  board  itself  to  the  teacher  perso- 
nally, to  contribute  their  share  of  the  expense,  and  thus  are  encouraged 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  school 
from  the  very  fact  of  contributing  to  its  support 

In  reply  to  the  first  allegation  it  may  be  said  that  if  true  it  is  appli- 
cable as  well  to  any  and  every  other  vocation  as  to  that  of  the 
taaeher.  It  is  desirable,  nay  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
phjncian  that  he  should  efficiently  and  safely  administer  the  required 
remedUea  in  all  cases  of  obstinate  disease,  that  he  should  be  intimately 
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aeqaaintad  with  the  oharaoier,  tendencies,  habita  and  phydoal  powem  of 
Us  patients.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher,  beoanse  he  also  raqnirei 
in  order  to  saocess,  an  intimate  aoqaaintanoe  with  his  papils,  therefore 
should  board  witb  them  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
fhey  share  in  bib  attentions;  then  it  stands  proved  that  the  physiciaD  who 
equally  requires  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  his  patients,  shoold 
have  no  home  of  his  own,  or  fixed  abiding  place,  but  should  board 
around  with  his  patients  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  medicine  which 
he  adiiiinisterB,  or  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  measles  or 
whooping  cough.  This  se^ms  to  prove  more  than  was  really  required. 
But  in  fact  it  does  not  appear  that  boarding  around  does  in  any  degree 
promote  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  would  really  add  to  the  teacher's 

J^ower  for  good.  But  the  most  conclusive  reply  to  this  argument  comes 
rem  another  direction.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  our  schools  are  young  boys  and  girls  who  lack  both  experienoe 
and  accurate  kno\^  ledge,  and  who  can  be  qualified  to  give  competent  in- 
struction only  by  bard  and  diligent  study.  Another  large  proportion  of 
teachers  from  indolence  or  intellectual  dissipation  seldom  exert  the  whole 
measure  of  their  strength  at  any  time,  and  always  are  liable  to  a  pro- 

Ke^ve  deterioration  in  their  methods  of  instruction  from  a  failure  to  rs- 
»sh  their  minds  by  constant  review  and  Rtudy.  Our  schools  do  not  r^ 
oelve  nearly  as  good  instruction  as  they  easily  might  receive  under  die 
same  teachers,  were  those  teachers  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost.  Whatever  dispensation  should  at  any  given  time  draw  from  the 
teachers  for  one  year  the  exertion  of  their  utmost  powers,  would  by  that 
act  more  than  double  the  value  and  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

The  public  sentiment  should  demand  this,  theexerciseof  their  highest 
powers,  from  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  daily  study  akid 
effort  in  the  self-preparation  for  the  work  of  the  succeeding  day  shoold 
by  common  consent,  be  exacted  of  every  teacher  as  his  simple  and  oon- 
mon  duty.  Whenever  this  is  effectually  done,  all  our  schools  wQI  im- 
mediately improve.  But  this  can  never  be  efficiently  done,  untfl  the 
demand  for  this  exercise  of  the  highest  ability,  to  be  made  possible  only 
by  daily  effort  in  preparation,  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  fhrnishlilg  of 
necessary  facilities.  So  long  as  the  teacher  goes  wandering  about  from 
house  to  house  in  search  of  his  daily  bread,  with  no  fixed  home  and  bo 
possibility  of  surrounding  himself  with  the  convenieaces  of  study  and 
thought,  so  long  it  will  be  idle  and  useless  to  hope  for  any  but  common 
place  efforts  from  him. 

As  to  the  second  assertion  very  much  might  be  said.  The  practical 
operation  of  the  custom  is  in  most  cases  entirely  unequal  and  unjust,  and 
serves  to  defeat  the  very  object  that  purports  to  be  held  in  view.  In  a 
country  like  ours  where  in  the  majority  of  cases  whatever  wealth  exists  is 
the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  years;  and  where  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  begin  with  small  means,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  pecuniary  ability  of  individuals  in  community  will  be  as  tbelr 
ages.    The  elderly  classes  are  the  most  wealthy.    But  if  an  ezami&a- 
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tfiB  of  tlMOiiildreB  in  tohool  w  mtOe,  U  wUl  appetr  thtt  the  sMerif 
j^tetion  of  the  tax  payers  ht^  the  least  ehildren  at  fohoolt  thoogh  gsA- 
enJly  tbsj  have  the  largest  Grand  List;  whfle  the  larger  portion  of  the 
ehiUben  eome  from  the  yoonger  immilies.  Any  tax  then  that  is  laid  np» 
SB  the  seholar  bears  hardest  apon  those  least  able  to  pay  it.  It  may  be 
ehseiTud  in  passing,  also  that  sach  a  tax  bears  uneqnally  beoaase,  as  a 
■atter  of  fact,  the  nnrobers  of  ohildren  in  ther  yarions  families  of  any 
oeaimanity  will  generally  be  found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
peomnisry  ability. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  praotioe,  the  board  and  fuel  are  in  most  oases 
grouped  together,  and  thus  as  the  schools  are  often  managed,  constitute 
the  heayiest  tax  that  is  laid  in  the  district.  The  nsual  method  of  operas 
tion  is  to  yote  that  the  summer  school,  so  far  as  teacher's  wages  are  eon- 
oerned,  be  supported  upon  the  Grand  List,  the  public  mofley  is  expected 
la  defray  the  expenses  of  teacher's  wages  during  winter,  and  the  board 
and  fuel  for  the  whole  year  is  levied  upon  the  scholar.  Suppose  a  sum- 
mer school  of  three  months,  the  teacher's  wages  at  the  average  price  for 
females,  $7,74,  will  be  $23,22.  The  board  for  the  whole  year,  Say  seven 
months,  will  be  at  tl,50  per  week  $42,00,  and  the  fuel  will  be  some  $10. 
So  that  while  only  thus  $23,22  is  raised  during  the  year  upon  the  Grand 
list,  which  bears  equally  upon  every  individaal;  $52,00  are  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  scholar,  which  bears  unequally  upon  all,  and  thus  aside 
from  the  unequal  bearing  of  the  tax,  the  largest  tax  of  the  year  is  thua 
raised. 

The  lamratable  and  dangerous  result  is  that  a  very  large  proportion 
oif  the  children  of  the  State  are  driven  practioally  from  the  school,  and 
to  an  extent  very  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  as  will  be 
manifest  from  the  statistics  of  attendance.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
thai,  under  the  permission  of  the  law,  a  practice  should  have  obtained 
so  generally  among  us,  which  causes  the  taxation  for  the  purposes  ct 

r serai  education  to  be  palpably  and  undisputably  unjust  and  unequal 
their  pressure. 

The  annual  discussion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  how  the  taxes  fat 
board  shall  be  raised,  has  always  been  a  most  prolific  source  of  conten* 
tioB,  strife  and  bittomess,  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  when  it 
oomea,  as  it  surely  must,  will  be  a  god-send  to  the  cause  of  oommoo 
schools. 

THE  AUTHORITATIVE  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Th<$  authorized  list  of  books  continues  to  give  general,  and  as  I  think 
increased  satip&ction  throughout  the  Stato.  That  portion  of  the  act 
of  1858,  bv  which  provision  was  made  for  the  selection  of  an  authorita- 
tive list  of  school  books,  was  at  first  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  jeal- 
oosy,  and  for  many  months  met  with  much  and  oilentimes  with  virulent 
opposition.  It  was  assailed  as  despotic  in  character  and  odious  from  its 
alf^d  tendency  to  the  creaUon  of  a  monopply  in  the  sale  of  school 
books,  and  Its  meddlesome  intorference  with  individual  rights.    But 
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opposition  to  the  law  has  been  as  short-lived  as  it  was  Ticlent  The 
law  has  vindioated  itself  by  its  own  operation,  and  while  it  is  now  al- 
most universally  approved,  it  has  in  a  quiet  way  effeoted  a  great  safing 
of  money.  1  havQ  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  amount  of  money 
saved  by  the  operation  of  this  single  clause  ot  the  law,  is  more  tbia 
eqnal  to  the  amount  paid  to  town  ^Superintendents,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Board  of  Education,  Secretary,  School  Registers  and  an- 
nual Report.  The  action  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  by  which 
the  time  to  vhich  the  operation  of  the  law  was  originally  limited,  wai 
extended  three  years  with  little  or  no  discussion,  evinces  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  law  within  the  State;  and  the  educational  officials  of  se?- 
oral  of  the  other  States  have  noticed  the  Vermont  law  and  its  suooessfal 
administration,  as  eminently  effective,  simple  and  worthy  of  imitation  or 
adoption.  Tflb  riddance  of  the  State  of  the  swarm  of  book  speculatofB, 
by  which  in  common  with  all  the  other  States,  it  had  been  infested,  was 
a  leading  object  of  the  law,  and  has  been  most  successfully  acoomplished. 
Book  agents  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

ATTENDANCE  ON  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

There  are  various  simple  and  practicable  means,  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all,  by  which  the  character  of  all  of  our  schools  could  be  ele- 
vated and  their  efficiency  increased.  Among  these  a  more  full  attend- 
ance upon  the  annual  school  meetings  of  the  districts  is  prominent.  The 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  being  fixed  by  law,  must,  or  easily  may  be, 
known  to  all,  and  no  good  reason  is  apparent  for  the  very  general  fulure 
in  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
officers  of  the  district  for  the  year  ensuing  are  elected,  and  these  officials 
will  inevitably  give  direction  and  character  to  the  schools ;  and  thus  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  a  full  attendance  of  every  voter,  and  a  fall 
and  thorough  discussion  in  the  presence  of  every  tax-payer  should  insure 
the  selection  of  intelligent  and  efficient  men  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  district;  and,  if  (fftssible,  such  a  declaration  of 
S^licy  by  the  voters  as  will  constrain  the  officers  elected  to  a  faithful 
soharge  of  their  various  duties.  Mean  and  narrow  views  in  r^ard  to 
schools,  dictated  by  selfish  aims  and  short-sighted  economy,  will  often 
prevail  in  a  thinly  attended  school-meeting,  when  the  same  views  woold 
never  be  even  announced  before  a  larger  gathering  of  intelligttit  men  con- 
scious of  a  common  interest  in  the  support  of  the  beet  attainable  schools. 
General  discussion,  the  keenest  detector  of  selfish  and  unworthy  plans, 
by  public  exposure  can,  and  generally  does  prevent  their  successful  exe- 
cution, whenever  a  full  attendance  renders  such  discussion  possible. 
The  statistics  show  a  very  dtscided  improvement  in  the  average  atten- 
dance upon  school  meetings  in  the  State;  and  without  doubt  &e  inter- 
rogatory in  regard  to  this  point,  which  has  been  annually  inserted  in  tJie 
school  register,  by  securing  in  each  town  a  record  of  the  degree  of  at- 
tendance to  the  transaction  of  school  affairs  which  prevailed,  in  conjuno- 
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tkm  with  the  establiBhment  by  Uw  of  a  fixed  time  for  all  tbe  varioas 
aohool  meetings  has  contribated  largely  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  average  attendance  upon  school  meetings  was  reported  in 
1860  to  be  ten,  daring  the  year  jast  past  it  is  reported  at  fifteen,  thosin- 
dioating  an  increase  of  fifty  per  oent. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  provision  of  the  school  law  by  which  the  examinations  of  teach- 
ers are  required  to  be  publicly  held,  is  one  of  more  practical  importance, 
and  may  be  made  more  useful  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  law  is, 
in  terms,  quite  stringent,  and  if  faithfully  enforced  would  go  far  to  re- 
generate the  schools  of  the  whole  State.  The  schools,  as  a  whole,  are 
shome  of  their  possible  strength  by  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers  more  than  all  other  causes  combined;  and  any  measure  that 
would  effectually  exclude  from  the  vocation  of  teaching  all  who  have 
not  the  power  to  sustain  themselves  therein  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  profit  to  their  pupils,  would  instantly  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  But  such  exclusion  can  never  occur  until  a  clear  and  strong 
discrimination  is  made  between  teachers  that  are  fully  competent  to  the 
full  discharge  of  all  their  duties  and  those  who  are  not.  A  searching 
and  thorough  examination  into  the  qualifications,  mental,  social  ana 
moral,  of  those  who  propose  to  teach,  and  before  they  enter  into  any 
actual  engagement,  is  the  only  means  of  making  the  necessary  discrimi- 
nation, and  in  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  examination  will  be  the 
▼aloe  of  the  results  gained.  To  examine  orally  any  person  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  competency  for  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  is  an 
ungrateful  task,  and  few  officials  appointed  to  conduct  any  such  exami- 
nation are  willing  to  make  the  examination  as  rigid  and  severe  as  their 
own  sense  of  duty  demands,  so  long  as  none  but  the  parties  exambed 
are  cognizant  of  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  unpleasanl 
iutj  may  be  performed.  The  liability  of  tiie  examinations  of  teachers 
Id  be  deprived  of  all  usefulness,  bv  the  privacy  with  which  under  previous 
laws  they  were  eonducted,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  utter  lack  of 

Qualifications  too  often  found  in  the  teachers  of  schools  in  former  years, 
ndeed  the  possible  privacy  of  such  examinations  had  nearly  rendered 
them  useless,  and  had  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  all 
the  opponents  of  our  school  system  to  such  an  extent  that  all  snpervisioo 
of  schools  was  looked  upon  by  many  with  derision.  As  an  almost  neoes- 
sary  result  in  many  localities  the  supervibion,  thus  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, degenerated,  and  was  worthy  of  no  higher  estimation. 

Hence,  the  redemption  of  local  supervision  from  its  low  condition  and 
its  restoration  to  the  estimation  of  the  community,  became,  of  necessity, 
one  of  the  special  objects  of  recent  legislation;  and  in  the  new  school 
law  the  requirement  was  made  that  all  examinations  of  teachers  for  the 
oommon  "chools  should  be  open,/)onduot«d  in  a  public  place,  and  all  be 
invited  to  be  present.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  oommunitj 
that  the  law  in  this  particular  should  be  faithfully  carried  out.    If  this 
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vere  fidlbftilly  done  •  coiiipl«le  deliveranoe  of  Um  MbiiolB  frtni  tlwOTl 
JHf  Qanoe  of  iooompetent  and  improper  teaoheni  would  noon  be  efleefeed. 
But  ID  order  to  the  thorough  and  oomplete  fulftlling  of  the  law  in  ite 
•pint,  the  attendance  of  the  citizens  who  as  citisena  aad  aa  tax  payen 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schoola,  is  necessary.  Withont  this 
the  examinations  though  advertised  and  held  in  some  public  place,  would 

Jractically  become  as  truly  and  fully  private  in  their  character  as  when 
eld  at  the  residence  of  the  superintendent  and  without  public  notifica- 
tion. 

If  a  respectable  number  of  intelligent  parents  and  citizens  are  present 
at  an  examination  of  teachers,  a  greater  degree  of  faithfnlness  would  be 
secured  from  the  superintendents;  for  the  very  presence  of  intelligent 
observers,  would  demand  and  would  in  most  cases  secure,  a  far  greater 
degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  examination  than  would  otherwise  prevail. 
The  presence  of  such  observers  would  of  itself  if  previously  anticipated, 
drive  away  aspirants  of  improper  character  and  of  derided  incompetency, 
for  teacbers  of  this  class  would  never  allow  the  shallowness  of  their  pre- 
tensiors  to  be  exf)Osed,  as  by  a  rigid  examination  they  certainly  would 
be,  in  the  presence  of  intelligent  men  and  women;  and  thus  by  a  general 
obedience  to  the  law,  the  vocation  would  be  purged  of  its  most  unworthy 
pretenders. 

By  ft  rigid  examination  thus  conducted,  a  clear  distinction  would  be 
drawn  between  competent  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  prudential  com- 
mittees would  be  able  to  select  those  roost  competent  if  they  desired;  and 
the  presence  of  thoughtful  and  watchful  citizens,  would  very  forcibly 

Srompt  committees  to  desire  the  best.  As  the  least  worthy  would  be 
riven  out  of  the  schools,  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  would  in- 
crease, wages  would  rise,  and  better  qualified  men  and  women  would  en* 
ter  our  schools  aa  teachers.  Parents  would  thns  have  an  opportunity 
to  Judge  with  certainty  of  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  employed  inthe^ 
own  districts,  and  thus  knowing,  would  give  less  attention  to  the  thoa* 
sand  idle  reports  that  children  are  apt  to  circulate  in  regard  to  teachers 
who  insist  upon  thoroughness  of  acquisition,  and  thus  the  labors  of  teach- 
ers would  be  facilit4ited 

Much  more  might  profitably  be  said  upon  ibis  topic,  did  the  limits  of 
this  report  allow;  and  even  a  slight  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  all  our  schools  from  a  thorough 
and  faithful  enforcement  by  superintendents  and  citizens  of  the  law  fai 
regard  to  public  examinations  of  teachers. 

ATTENDANCE. 

No  statistical  matter  connected  with  the  schools  is  regarded  witii 
more  interest,  or  can  be  considered  of  greater  importance,  than  thai 
which  pertains  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  State  upon  the 
▼arions  grades  of  sohools.  And  it  can  scaraely  well  be  otherwiae*  lor 
these  figures  show  unerringly  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail  them* 
•elves  of  the  benefits  and  opportunities  afiforded  by  the  meana  of  ednoa- 
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.tioB  ftiniisbed  by  ihe  State.  By  ihem,  almost  iniaUibly.  pay  be  meo- 
wed the  general  appreoialion  ot  the  pablio  sohoola,  and  the  probahilStiefB 
of  their  improvement  The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
nf  four  and  eighteen  years  is  86,562.  The  whole  number  between  four 
and  eighteen  who  have  attended  at  all  is  7 1 ,887.  The  whole  number 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  who  have  attended  the  sohool 
at  all  is  2,622.  The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  sessions  of  the 
aohools  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  awl  twenty  was  46,883. 
Snpposing  the  average  attendance  of  those  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  those  between  four  and  eighteen,  it 
would  give  1,311,  or  nearly  that,  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
ioholars  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  and.  deducting  this,  we  have 
45,572  as  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  scholars 
between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Here  is  a  result  that  is  absolutely  startling  to  the  mind  of  every  lover 
of  republican  institutions,  and  yet  there  is  no  fact  established  by  our 
whole  system  of  statistical  observations  more  firmly,  than  that  the  aver- 
age attendance  upon  the  schools  is  not  larger  than  is  thus  indicated. 
In  the  practial  operation  of  the  school  system  there  is  every  inducement 
of  pride  and  of  interest  to  over-state  rather  than  to  under-estimate  ihe 
attendance,  and  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Before  asking  attention  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  statistical 
showing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  everything  bearing  upon  attend- 
ance, a  slow  but  progressive  improvement  has  been  made  for  several 
years.  The  per  oentage  of  attendance  has  annually  increased  since  tlie 
first  beginning  of  the  collection  of  statistics  has  enabled  us  to  make  any 
reliable  comparison.  The  per  oentage  of  attendance,  or  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  the  schools  to  the  whole 
Bomber  of,  so  called,  school  age,  or  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  four  years  last  past  has  been  as  follows  :  in  1860,  51  12-1(>(^ 
percent.,  in  1861,51  35-100,  in  1862,51  49-100,  and  in  1863,52  53-100 

Cr  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  comparative  improvement 
a  occurred  during  a  time  of  unprecedented  public  distress  and  embar- 
rassment, it  carries  with  it  a  more  than  intrinsic  weight  of  enoourage- 
ment.  A  glance  at  the  statistical  summary  indicates  one  or  two  of  the 
aouroes  from  which  the  improvement  comes.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
stances of  tardiness  in  all  the  schools  for  the  year  last  past  is  772,530, 
and  by  itself  ha?  no  very  cheering  voice ;  but  the  number  reported  for 
1862  was  867,452,  and  for  1861  it  was  961,839.  Thus,  during  the  last 
year  there  has  been  an  advance  upon  the  year  preceding  of  89,922  cases 
of  tardiness,  and  apon  the  year  previous  thereto  of  189,289  cases.  Tar- 
diness and  inrepfularity  of  attendance  always  go  together,  and  thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  attendance,  must  l^ave 
kad  an  effect  in  increasing  the  average  attendance.  It  also  appears  Hunt 
the  nomber  attmiding  private  and  select  achoole  is  ref^orted  at  0^449. 
Id  1862  it  was  7,121,  and  in  1861  it  was  7,785.    The  biorease  of  nUeiid- 
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aaoe  upon  the  common  sohool  has  thus  profited  by  the  dimfaratioii  of  ai> 
tendanoe  upon  private  and  select  schools,  and  ihis  &ot  is  fall  of  enoow- 

agement. 

But  notwithstanding  the  cheering  evidence  of  steady  improvement,  the 
diselosures  of  the  statiaties  are  truly  alarming  and  should  arooae  eamit 
attention  and  consideration. 

If  to  the  average  attendance  upon  the  common  schools  of  children  he* 
tweon  four  and  eighteen,  which  is  45,572,  there  be  added  the  average 
attendance  upon  select  and  private  schools,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pupiln,  rnd  thus  will  be  5,158 ;  there 
will  result  50,725  as  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  between 
fbur  and  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  all  the  schools  of  the  State  except 
Academies.  And  from  these  computations  it  will  appear  that  the  aver^ 
age  attendance  of  the  children  of  Hchool  age  upon  the  schools  of  all  kinds, 
both  public  and  private,  is  only  a  fraction  over  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  such  children.  In  other  words,  it  is  thus  disclosed  that  near- 
ly 43  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  for  whose  benefit  the  pnb- 
lie  schools  are  organized  and  sustained,  are  entirely  absent  from  achoc^ 
Here  surely  is  matter  for  serious  and  earnest  consideration. 

In  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  Very  great  pecuniary  loss  results  from  this  irregularity  and  non- 
attendance  upon  the  schools.  By  the  organization  ot  the  Stat-e  school 
system,  it  is  intended  to  extend  to  every  child  in  the  State  an  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  properly  carried  out,  the  systen 
does,  through  the  common  schools  make  ample  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  all  to  a  certain  extent.  Whatever  portion  then 
of  the  children,  for  whom  adequate  provision  is  thus  made,  negleetor 
refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  them,  by  aooh 
neglect  entail  a  proportionate  waste  or  loss  of  all  the  peonniary  ex- 
pense of  sustaining  the  schools  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  attempt 
will  ever  hereafter  be  made  to  sustain  a  republican  commonwealth  witkont 
a  provision,  through  public  schools,  for  that  general  intelligenoe  yrhiA  u 
universally  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  free  inatiti- 
tions;  no  ignorant  man  even,  ever  dreams  of  such  an  absurdity.  PnUie 
schools  must  thus  always  exist  as  an  important  portion  of  the  worUng 
machinery  of  republican  governments — the  necessary  expense  of  sopport- 
ing  them  will  always  be  one  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  from  ne- 
cessity the  expense  will  always  be  large,  and  the  burden  heavy.  In- 
deed, the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  will  always  be  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  which  the  citizen  will  be  called  to  pay.  Rigid  economy 
and  thrift  should  be  expected  and  exhibited  by  all  in  the  admiuiatrBtioB 
of  the  State  sohool  system. 

Our  schools,  as  the  statistics  show,  cost  us  nearly  t400,000,  and  tiias 
it  is  apparent  that  the  absence  of  43  per  cent  of  the  children  of  th« 
State  from  the  schools,  causing  a  proportionate  waste,  entails  a  loss  of 
money  nearly  safficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  oiril  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  each  year. 


This  Tiew  of  the  ]>ecQDiary  waste  caaaed  by  the  very  great  irregulari- 
ly  of  attendanoe  upon  oar  flchools,  oaght  to  address  itself  forcibly  to  a 
large  olass  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  prone  to  look  upon  eduoation 
and  everything  pertaining  to  it,  as  matters  that  are  to  be  considered 
solely  or  mainly  in  their  social,  moral,  and  philanthropic  aspects,  and 
therefore  as  without  the  scope  of  the  common  sympathies  and  interests 
of  bosy,  active,  shrewd  men  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  class  of  men  can  avoid  the  force  with  which 
this  wasteful  lack  of  economy  in  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of 
money  appeals  to  every  tax-payer  in  the  community. 

The  demonstrable  wastefulness,  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  is  not 
the  only,  nor  by  any  means  the  most  important  of  the  evils  that  oome 
from  the  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  upon  the  schools.  Noth- 
ing has  a  more  disorganizing  effect  upon  a  school  than  an  habitual  irregu- 
larity of  attendance.  It  renders  nugatory  all  efforts  to  inforoe  proper 
discipline,  for  all  true  and  correct  discipline  aims  directly  at  the  suo- 
eessful  inculcation  of  permanent  habits  of  order,  of  attention,  of  obedi- 
ence, and  of  correct  deportment;  and  of  course  the  constant  presence  of 
the  pupils  is  indispensable  to  any  great  degree  of  suooess  in  the  effort  to 
give,  by  proper  training  in  the  schools,  those  habits  upon  which  the  value 
of  citizenship  so  much  depends. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  developing  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  children,  is  very  seriously  impaired  by  irregularity  of  attendanoe» 
and  thus  it  happens  that  all  our  schools  lose  continually  a  large  per- 
oentage  of  their  possible  power,  as  promoters  of  intellectual  culture, 
from  a  cause  which  is  unnecessary  and  might  be  easily  avoided. 

How  shall  the  cause  of  so  many  and  so  great  evils  to  be  removed  1  la 
a  praetical  question  of  great  importance.  Compulsory  measures,  if 
possible,  are  certainly  not  desirable  if  other  and  sufficient  means  can  be 

The  persistent  presentation  and  representation  of  the  statistics,  which 
abow  the  great  extent  of  the  evil  complained  of,  seem  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  public  attention  and  ultimately  so  fastening  it  as  to  secure  a 
progressive  amelioration,  if  nothing  more.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
improvement  of  schools  in  other  States  where  the  same  powerful  instm- 
mentality  of  public  sentiment  has  been  secured  by  the  periodical  pre- 
aentation  of  statistics  sufficiently  indicates  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
soed.  The  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts 
is  reported  for  the  last  year  at  76  per  cent,  and  an  inspection  of  her 
educational  reports  shows  a  very  great  improvement  to  have  steadily  pro- 
greased  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  annual  reports  of  the  statis- 
tics of  her  schools. 

The  prevalent  indifforenoe  in  this  State  to  this  very  important  matter 
might  find  a  very  effective  reproof  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  large 
oities  in  our  oootry  have,  by  constant  and  vigorous  efforts  and  persistent 
diMOSsion  secured  a  regularity  and  constancy  of  attendance  upon  their 
sshools*  that  to  us  seems  almost  miraouloua.    In  acme  of  the  Westari,' 
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cHSes  90,  91  and  even  92  per  cent,  has  been  readied  as  the  areri^ 
attendance  npon  the  schools  for  a  year  together.  Our  own  average 
ilpx>ears  sufficiently  small  and  mean  by  comparison,  from  very 
shame,  to  arouse  us  to  more  determined  efforts. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

The  least  creditable  portion  of  the  statistics,  is  that  which  i^lates 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  apparatus 
furnished  to  them.  While  some  advance  appears  from  the  statisti- 
cal reports  to  hare  been  made  within  the  last  four  years,  I  un 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  fear  there  is  not  a  single  free  state  that  is  not 
decidedly  in  advance  of  Vermont  as  far  as  the  supply  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  common  and  necessary  articles  of  apparatus  is  con- 
cerned. 

With  nearly  2700  school  districts,  in  1860  there  could  be  found  in 
all  the  public  schools  only  12<5  Dictitmaries,  115  Globes,  810  sets  of 
maps,  71  clocks,  and  23  Thermometers;  and  for  1863,  tibere  are  re- 
ported 91  Dictionaries,  181  Globes,  342  sets  of  maps,  125  clocks,  and 
29  Theremometers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  Dictionaries 
and  Thermometers  has  diminished,  and  that  in  reference  to  the  othev 
articles,  the  supply  is  meagre  and  almost  beggarly.  I  have  classed 
clocks  and  Thermometers  with  other  articles  of  apparatus,  although 
not  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  our  schools,  for  convenience  of  re- 
ference. The  schools  are  generally  supplied  with  black-boards,  sudi 
as  they  are,  because  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  tiieir  use,  in 
order  to  efficient  instruction  in  arithmetic,  is  commonly  appreciated; 
but  there  has  been  manifested  very  generally  in  our  State  a  reluc- 
tance and  in  many  cases  a  positive  hostility  to  the  procurement  of 
all  other  articles  of  apparatus. 

It  is  a  Higniiicant  fact,  in  thin  connection  that  better  and  more 
efficient  instruction  has  for  many  years  been  given  in  arithmetic, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  branches  of  study  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  And  an  examination  of  the  schools  will  at 
any  time  show  a  far  less  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  and  Geography,  than  in  arithmetic,  and  will  also 
evince  the  prevalence  of  a  very  general  deficiency  in  the  acquisition 
of  these  branches.  A  familiar  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  geograi- 

[>hy  of  our  own  State  and  Country,  and  a  ready  command  of  simple 
anguage  in  the  expression  of  common  thought,  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  our  schools,  in  the  possession  of  the  children  there.  Bvl 
these  acquisitions  would  be  entirely  within  the  reach  of  every  habit- 
ual attendant  upon  the  schools  where  efficient  instruction  with  the 
use  of  such  facilities  as  are  easily  attainable  is  gpven.  A  recMly  com- 
mand of  appropriate  language  for  the  expression  of  thought  is  aelr 
drm  if  ever  attained  except  as  the  result  of  a  long  continued  haUt 
eft  consulting  the  dictionary  and  other  sources  of  authentic  infbrmar 
tion,  and  hence  the  dictionary  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  an  indid- 


pensaUe  aMifltant  of  the  thorough  and  efficient  teacher  of  fiaglisfa 
Orammar,  and  should  be  foand  in  eyery  school  house  in  the  State^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  teacher  of  ordinary  skill  to  impart,  or 
for  an  ordinary  pupil  to  acquire,  a  satisfactory  and  clear  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  Geography  without  the  intervention  of  Globes 
and  outline  maps  as  means  of  illustration.  Latitude,  longitude,  day 
and  night,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  relative  position  and 
size  of  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water,  and  of  the  different 
countries  upon  the  earth;  remain  forever  mysteries  to  many  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  phraseology  of  the  text  book, 
or  of  oral  instruction,  unaccompanied  by  any  tangible  means  of  ex- 
planation and  illustration.  It  is  simply  the  truth  to  say  that  a  teach* 
er  can  give  and  will  be  likely  to  give  more  and  more  valuable  in- 
struction with  the  asssistance  of  globes  and  outline  maps  in  three 
months,  in  elementary  geography,  than  he  can  give  without  their 
aid  in  six  months. 

Successful  discipline  of  schools  depends  very  much  upon  the  per- 
fect orderliness,  and  exact  punctuality  of  every  exercise  and  every 
movement,  and  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  found  to  prevail  except  in  con- 
junction therewith.  In  every  well  regulated  school,  each  hour  and 
each  portion  of  an  hour  has  its  appropriate  work,  to  which  it  is  exclu- 
sively and  religiously  devoted  and  such  an  arrangement  is  found  to  be 
equally  indispensable  to  the  economical  use  of  the  time  of  the  school, 
as  it  is  to  the  inculcation  of  those  habits  of  exactness  and  prompti- 
tude that  are  among  the  the  most  valuable  results  of  proper  school 
culture.  On  this  account  a  clock  so  placed  that  all  the  movements 
of  the  school  may  be  indicated  and  controlled  by  it,  may  be  made 
valuable  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  should  form  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  school  house. 

The  unhealthiness  of  school  rooms  from  want  of  proper  fuel,  from 
improper  construction  of  houses,  from  want  of  ventilation  and  from 
an  entire  lack  of  judgment  and  care  in  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature, has  been  proverbial  among  our  people  many  years.  0ns 
of  the  first,  and  an  indispensable  means  of  securing  from  the  teachw 
the  exercise  of  faithful  and  careful  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  school  room  is  a  thermometer,  so  placed  as  con- 
stantly to  remind  him  of  his  duty,  and  give  him  the  power  int^lll- 
geiMy  to  discharge  it.  It  is  indeed  pitiful  to  be  informed  by  the 
statistics  that  but  125  of  our  school  houses  are  provided  with  clocks, 
and  only  22  of  them  have  thermometers. 

The  convenience  and,  in  the  light  of  common  economy,  the  neces- 
mty  of  improved  agricultural  implements  for  the  profitable  condoci 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  farm  are  no  more  clearly  demon- 
StsaUe  and  indeed  are  no  more  fully  understood,  than  is  the  conT»- 
<is»ce  of  such  articles  of  apparatus  as  have  t>een  referred  to,  in  the 
mmea^'imy  opers<tiozis  of  the  school  room.    And  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
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first  importance  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  produce  a  deci* 
ded  change  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  annual  presentation  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  deplor- 
able and  it  may  be  said  disgraceful  lack  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
necessary  facilities  for  the  ordinary  work  of  instruction  in  the 
schools,  will  cause  the  slight  improvement  of  the  last  few  years  to 
become  more  rapid  and  more  widenspread. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  reports  of  the  local  superintendents  concur  in  declaring  the 
schools  of  the  State  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  deportment;  and  this  fact  derives  a  very 
peculiar  significance,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  statistical 
report  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  resort  has  been  had  to 
corporal  punishment,  as  compared  with  the  number  reported  in  for- 
mer years.  In  1860  the  number  of  instances  of  corporal  punishment 
reported  was  9,882,  and  during  the  past  year  the  number  reported 
was  only  7,243.  By  tliis  a  diminution  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
four  years  of  2,639  instances,  or  in  other  words  of  more  than  27  per 
cent,  or  more  than  6  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  four  years.  At  some 
future  time  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  school  discipline 
should  be  made  in  the  annual  report,  but  the  limited  space  at  com- 
mand will  not  admit  of  such  discussion  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
eminently  worthy  of  consideration  however,  that  the  last  four  years 
of  the  history  of  our  schools  should  have  been  marked  by  an  exten- 
sive substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers,  by  a  diminished  resort 
to  corporal  punishment,  and  by  a  general  improvement  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORTS  TO  THE  TOWNS. 

In  many  of  the  towns  the  custom  prevails  of  expecting  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  town  superintendent  a  detailed  and  careful  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  preceding  year.  This  report 
is  rendered  at  the  March  meeting,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  the 
superintendent's  report  is  printed  previous  to  the  meeting,  in  con- 
nection with  the  reports  of  the  other  town  officers,  and  distributed 
to  the  voters.  From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  the  reports  of  the 
superintendents  were  printed  in  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  past 
year.  An  annual  report  read  to  the  citizens  assembled  in  town  meet- 
ing may  be,  and  wheji  carefully  and  conscientiously  drawn  by  the 
officer  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  be  very  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  schools,  would  be  very  likely  to  be,  of  very  great  service.  The 
successful  and  economical  management  of  the  schools  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  great  and  especial  interest  to  every  individual  parent  and 
tax-payer  in  his  own  particular  district,  but  in  a  pecuniary,  as  wdl 
as  a  moral  and  social  view,  it  is  a  very  important  general  interest  to 
the  town,  which  under  the  general  school  law  is  required  to  tax  it- 


self  as  a  town  for  their  support.  But  the  town  meeting  affords  the 
only  opportunity  for  the  discussion  and  direction  of  all  the  general 
interests  of  the  town.  It  is  here  that  provision  is  made  for  roads, 
bridges,  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  care  of  the  town  property, 
and  unless  thus  presented  before  the  whole  town,  all  such  general 
interests  are  likely  to  be  neglected.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
educational  interests  of  any  town.  The  equalization  of  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  necessary  schools  depends  almost  entirely  upon  a 
careful  and  judicious  division  of  the  territory  of  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts, and  this  division  requires  constant  supervision  and  frequent 
changes.  The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  districts  which  has  dero- 
gated largely  from  the  efficient  operation  of  the  school  system  comes 
from  hasty  and  inconsiderate  town  action  in  most  cases.  And  gen- 
erally, the  power  and  success  of  the  schools  of  any  given  locality 
or  community  depends  very  much,  indeed  almost  entirely,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community,  aroused 
snd  interested  by  public  discussion,  and  presentation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  good  schools,  is  brought  to  bear  practically  and 
actively  in  the  direction  and  management  of  the  schools,  by  the 
selection  of  able  and  proper  men  to  take  charge  of  them  and  in  fur- 
nishing for  their  accommodation  proper  teachers,  houses,  convenien- 
ces, and  equipments. 

Nothing  can  ever  be  more  directly  or  powerfully  conducive  to  the 
production  of  the  requisite  public  interest  and  energy  than  the  care- 
Ihl  and  judicious  public  exposition  of  the  condition,  wants,  excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  the  schools  of  each  community,  by  the  official  to 
whose  charge  and  supervision  they  have  been  intrusted  for  each 
previous  year,  before  that  community  in  full  town  meeting. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  while  the  custom  of  making  an  annual 
report  to  the  March  meeting  has  been  quite  widely  adopted  by  super- 
intendents and  exacted  by  the  special  direction  of  many  towns;  there 
can  be  found  in  the  law  no  specific  requirement  of  such  annual  re- 
port, although  in  the  clause  regulating  the  compensation  of  the  town 
snperintendent,  it  is  provided  that  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  sum 
for  his  annual  report.  And  I  suggest  to  the  Board  the  expediency 
of  an  effort  to  secure  such  legislation  as  shall  make  the  rendition  of 
an  annual  report  a  portion  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  town  super- 
intendents of  schools. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

There  are  many  measures  that  might  easily  be  adopted  with  very 
little  trouble  or  expense,  by  individuals  uniting  together,  or  by 
towns  or  communities,  by  means  of  which  decided  improvement 
conld  be  effected  in  all  our  schools.  Among  them  one  which  has 
been  most  advantageously  employed  in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  is 
well  worthy  of  attention;  it  is  the  formation  and  support  of  town 
•ehool  libraries.    As  has  been  stated,  our  schools  always  have  been 
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mod  for  a  loDg'  time,  will  oontinne  to  be,  placed  under  the  instmotioB 
and  gaidance,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  quite  young  teachers,  who 
neither  have,  nor  can  be  expected  to  have,  either  the  skill  or  experh 
ence  eo  neceseary  to  make  succeee  posaible  in  this  vocation.  Akain 
a  larg^  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  schools  who  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  an  apathetic  or  indifferent  community,  do  violence  to 
their  own  convictions  of  duty,  become  sluggish  and  inert,  and  fail  to 
bring  into  operation  the  power  which  they  really  possess.  The  loss 
to  our  schools  from  these  two  causes  is  much  greater  than  would  be 
supposed  by  one  not  quite  familiar  with  the  schools  as  they  are.  The 
provision  of  a  quiet  and  fixed  boarding  place  will  do  much  to  oouif 
teract  the  tendencies  alluded  to,  and  if,  in  addition,  each  town,  or 
community  would  provide  a  well  selected  library,  even  of  small  mwib, 
which  shall  contain  the  most  suggestive  and  valuable  books  upon 
schools,  school  management,  and  school  studies,  &c,,  of  which  so 
great  an  abundance  exists,  the  inducements  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  would  be  multiplied  and  strengthened,  and  very  many  young 
and  unskillful  teachers  would  reap  large  benefits  for  themselves  and 
their  schools.  An  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  started  in  Hartford, 
in  Windsor  County,  of  this  State,  a  year  or  two  since,  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Ray,  then  superintendent 
of  that  town;  and  although  be  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ene^ 
getic  and  valuable  superintendents  tiiat  I  have  known  in  the  State, 
no  one  of  his  measures  was  productive  of  more  immediate  and  de* 
cided  benefit  to  the  schools  than  his  establishment  of  a  tovTu  school 
library.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  libraries  may  become   common* 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  voluntary  associations  of  teachers,  of  various  kinds  that  have 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  few  years  last  past,  deserve  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  mention.  When,  after  a  comparative  silence 
of  several  years,  the  law  organizing  the  Board  of  Education  or- 
ganized and  put  in  operation  a  systematic  and  regular  agitation  and 
discussion  of  the  many  practical  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  common  schools;  a  fresher  and  stronger  interest  in  the  subject 
of  education  seemed  simultaneously  to  take  possession  of  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  schools,  both  among  the  teachers 
and  the  citizens.  And  one  of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  the  discus* 
sion  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  was  the  formation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  of  voluntary  associations  by  teachers  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  in  oott- 
iunction  with  friends  of  education  from  the  ranks  of  the  citiMBM. 
These  associations  are  of  various  kinds  and  have  become  quite 
numerous.  Some  of  them  are  local,  in  a  sense,  and  confine  then- 
selves  within  the  limits  of  a  district,  or  town,  and  some  are  formed 
by  the  citizens  of  a  whole  county.  Very  much  good  has  been  ao- 
oomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  assooiatigns^  aid 
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of  fheiT  public  meetings  have  been  very  largely  attended  and 
^ery  ably  sustained.  Often  one  hundred  and  fiometimes  one  hundred 
and  fifty  practical  teachers  have  been  found  together  at  these  gather* 
ii^.  Independent  of  any  connection  or  dependence  upon  the  Board 
erils  agents,  and  composed  largely  of  judicious  and  experienced 
teachers  and  thoughtful  citizens,  the  movements  of  the  Board  and 
deoretary,  the  positions  taken,  the  measures  recommended,  are  all 
a^mtinissed  and  commented  upon  with  perfect  freedom,  and  when 
then  they  receive  general  commendation,  it  is  of  service  and  is  valu- 
able. The  State  Teachers'  association,  which  was  organized  many 
years  since,  has  derived  new  strength  and  power  within  the  few 
jears  past,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  rarely  exceeded  for  ability 
or  well  sustained  interest,  by  any  public  meetings  in  the  State,  and 
latterly  have  been  very  largely  attended  and  have  exerted  a  wide 
and  important  influence.  As  agencies  for  stirring  and  energizing 
the  public  mind  these  associations  are  invaluable,  and  accomplish  a 
rtTY  necessary  work  more  effectually  than  it  can  otherwise  be  done. 
So  highly  is  the  efficacy  of  such  associations  valued  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  by  a  general  law,  it  is  provided  that:  "  When  a  County 
"  association  of  teachers  and  others  holds  semi-annual  annual  meet- 
"  ings,  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
**  promoting  the  interests  of  public  schools,  it  shall  receive  fifty  dol- 
'Mars  a  year  from  the  commonwealth." 

They  are  surely  deserving  of  the  approbation,  the  encourage- 
SMBt  and  the  assistance  of  all  intelligent  men  and  women  in  our 
own  State 

REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  the  revocation  of  oertificates  of  teachers, 
deal  with  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  and  will  necessarily 
need  amendment  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  adequately  the 
tafjing  circumstances  of  the  schools.  Until  within  a  few  years  the 
sehools  often  suffered  severi.ly  in  different  localities  from  the  neces- 
sary sanctity  attaching  to  the  contract  between  the  teacher  and  the 
Fmdential  Committee  of  the  district ;  for  it  had  been  held  by  our 
Ckmrts  that  after  such  contract  had  been  made  with  the  teacher,  the 
district,  as  such,  ceased  to  have  any  controlling  power  over  it ;  and 
much  inconvenience  and  wrong  grew  out  here-from  in  many  districts. 
It  act  uncommonly  happened  that  through  the  indifference  of  the 
▼sters  in  districts,  improper  selections  of  Prudential  Committees  were 
mde,  and  such  committees,  seeking  either  the  pecuniary  relief  of 
ffriatives,  or  friends,  or  dependents,  than  the  good  of  the  schools,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  persons  entirely  incompetent  and  improper  to 
Ss  plmood  in  the  position  of  teacher.  And  when  afterward  the  incom- 
pitstiej  of  ihe  teacher  became  patent  to  all,  and  acknowledged  and 
IjteMted  by  all  in  the  district  except  the  official  agent  of  the  distrloli 
sosmed  to  be  no  remedy  under  former  laws  for  the  district ;  fbr^ 
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mider  the  decision  alluded  to,  a  unaDimous  request  or  poattiTe  direo- 
tion  to  the  committee  to  dismiss  the  teacher  was  of  no  aTail  against 
the  indifference  or  obstinacy  of  that  official. 

Many  instances  occurred,  where,  after  the  incompetency  of  the 
teacher  was  such  as  to  drive  from  the  school  nearly  all  the  children, 
and  thus  make  the  school  entirely  useless,  and  where  the  seTeranoe 
of  any  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the  school  was  demanded 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  district,  the  district  was  utterly  pow- 
erless ;  and  the  obstinate  will  of  one  man,  by  a  perversion  of  official 
authority  ruled  supreme. 

And  again,  much  injury  resulted  to  the  schools  from  the  same 
cause,  in  another  direction  ;  for  the  declared  impossibility  of  annulling 
or  avoiding  the  contract  between  teacher  and  committee,  except  at 
the  instance  and  with  the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  direct- 
ly interested,  rendered  inoperative  one  of  the  most  certain  and  usual 
means  of  improving  the  schools.  The  judicious  and  kindly  advice  of 
the  Superintendent  has  often  enabled  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, who  were  disposed  to  profit  thereby,  to  improve  very  much  the 
instruction  which  they  imparted,  and  in  this  way  many  schools  have 
been  rendered  passable  and  often  useful,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  good  for  nothing,  if  not  positively  injurious.  And  herein 
consists  the  usefulness  of  school  supervision  to  a  great  degree,  so 
long  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  immature  m  yean 
and  in  judgment. 

But  if  the  teacher,  through  self-conceit  or  perverseness  is  disposed 
to  reject  all  such  aid,  however  conscious  of  its  propriety  and  neces- 
sity ;  all  advice  and  assistance,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  thrown  away, 
so  long  as  the  Superintendent  has  no  power  to  enforce  his  advice  and 
injunctions,  and  so  long  as  the  teacher,  relying  upon  the  inviolability 
of  his  contract  secures  by  whatever  means  the  approbation  of  his 
official  employer  and  is  able  to  laugh  at  all  other  intervention. 

A  sense  of  propriety  everywhere  in  the  State  demanded  protection 
for  the  schools  against  these  two  prolific  sources  of  evil ;  and  when* 
by  the  law  of  1858,  power  was  given  to  superintendents,  for  certain 
specific  causes  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  the  teacher,  whose  contract 
thereupon  became  null  and  void  ;  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  re- 
cognized the  necessity  for  some  such  provision,  and  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  amendment. 

From  its  first  enactment,  the  law  has  met  with  decided  opposition 
from  a  portion  of  the  people,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  9i, 
as  the  law  from  necessity  and  in  order  to  its  own  efficiency  had*  as 
every  law  to  accomplish  in  the  same  way  similar  ends  must  have,  un 
appearance  3f  severity  and  arbitrariness. 

Quite  an  outcry  arose,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  law  conveyed  to 
the  Superintendent  a  *'  one  man  power"  that  was  exceedingly  anti- 
republican  and  dangerous  ;  when,  in  truth,  the  deliverance  of  evmr 
district  from  the  ''one  man  power"  which  an  evil  disposed  or  selfish 


tnr  obetiiiate  Pradential  Oommittee  might  under  certain  circnmstancee 
exercise,  and  which  in  repeated  instances  had  been  exercised,  waa 
the  very  object  of  the  law  ;  and  when  it  was  patent  to  inspection 
that  the  danger  arising  from  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power  by 
the  Pmdential  Committee,  from  the  effects  of  a  perversion  of  whicK 
under  the  decision  of  Court  the  district  had  no  relief,  was  much  di- 
minished by  sharing  it  with  the  Superintendent. 

Much  causeless  solicitude  also  arose  from  the  allegation  that  the 
bestowment  upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  power  to  revoke  certifi- 
cates, took  away  from  the  Prudential  Committee,  the  official  agent  of 
the  distinct,  all  power  to  dismiss  an  incompetent  or  improper  teacher ; 
and  that  on  this  account  the  law  was  arbitrary  and  hateful. 

But  in  truth  there  was  and  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  assertion  ; 
because,  while  the  existence  of  the  power  to  revoke  certificates 
enabled  each  district  to  guard  itself  from  imposition  arislDg  from  the 
wilfulness  or  malice  of  an  obstinate  committee,  it  did  not  divest  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  power.  After,  as  be- 
fore, the  Prudential  Committee  could  discharge  a  teacher  for  known 
incompetency,  or  for  non-fulfilment  of  his  contract,  and  this  whether 
the  teacher  had  one  or  one  thousand  certificates. 

The  existence  of  these  prejudices  and  wrong  notions  in  regard  to  the 
law  is  very  fully  disclosed  through  the  correspondence  of  this  office  ; 
and  therein  also  it  appears  that  sounder  and  more  satisfactory  opin- 
ions have  been  constantly  gaining  ground  until  the  violence  of  the 
original  opposition  to  this  portion  of  the  new  school  law  has  meas- 
urably subsided;  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  the  spread  of  correct 
information  arising  from  public  discussion  and  official  correspondence. 

But  however  necessary  may  be  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of 
revocation,  and  of  its  necessity  and  expediency  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  always  a  delicate  matter,  and  always 
will  be  surrounded  by  difficulties  ;  and  the  public  are  well  guarded 
from  injuries  that  might  arise  from  a  hasty  or  injudicious  exercise 
thereof,  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
fives  to  districts  the  power  practically  to  overrule  the  action  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  by  a  majority  vote  retain  a  teacher  whose  certifr- 
cate  has  been  revoked.  The  checks  and  guards  against  the  undue  or 
improper  exercise  of  so  important  a  power  are  of  the  utmost  conse- 

Suence,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  Board  restoration  of  a  provision 
lat  was  contained  in  the  original  draft  of  the  act  of  1858,  by  which 
the  Superintendent  was  required,  whenever  he  revoked  the  certificate 
of  a  teacher,  to  file  in  writing,  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  and  causes  of  his  action.  Such  a  requirement  would 
enhance  the  apparent  iniportance  of  the  revocation  of  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate and  increase  the  caution  and  consideration  attending  such 
official  action  ;  it  would  effectually  guard  in  almost  every  case 
against  a  revocation  for  light  or  insufficient  causes  ;  it  would,  when- 
ever justly  and  reasonably  made,  cause  such  revocation  to  vindicate 
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itself,  and  so  satisfy  the  oommuities  ;  and  it  entirely  divests  the  oAr 
oial  act  of  aU  appearance  of  harshness. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  by  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary,  in  the  month  of  Jansr 
ary,  1857,  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Secretary,  intended  to  famiih 
him  with  general  directions  and  to  inform  him  of  the  wishes  and 
viewR  of  the  Board,  was  by  their  direction  issued.  In  this  letter  it 
was  stated  that  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  system  of 
**  common  schools  as  now  established  by  law,  in  this  State,  is  a  good 
"  one,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  character  of 
"  our  people,  and  capable  by  its  own  natural  growth  to  meet  the 
•*  growing  wants  of  our  communities.''  These  instructions  were  im- 
mediately made  public,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  Board,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  policy  whidi 
might  be  expected  from  them. 

To  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  friends  of  general  education,  who, 
through  and  in  spite  of  the  many  imperfections  of  existing  schools, 
had  been  able  to  detect  the  possible  capacities  of  the  school  system, 
but  whose  hopes  had  almost  perished  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
long  prevalent  want  of  appreciation  and  mal-administration,  brought 
about  by  a  variety  of  causes,  under  which  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  had  labored,  these  declarations  of  the  Board  were  em- 
phatically words  of  cheer  ;  for  they  indicated  a  confidence  in  the 
intrinsic  capacity  of  the  established  system  ;  and  promised  an  earn- 
est and  judicious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  develop  the 
capacity  and  demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  the  system,  by  a  cautions 
and  persistent  effort. 

To  those  who  who  were  hostile  to  any  but  the  most  stinted  aad 
least  expensive  provision  for  schools  that  could  be  made  to  seem  to 
consist  with  the  character  of  the  State  and  its  other  institutions ; 
and  to  those  who,  from  an  utter  despair  of  the  competency  of  the  ex- 
isting school  system,  whether  caused  by  want  of  knowledge  of  its 
possible  power,  or  want  of  courage  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  hsd 
been  assorting  that  the  whole  system  of  schools  was  a  failure,  and 
nothing  but  an  utter  destruction  of  it  and  an  entire  reconstructioii 
could  give  any  promise  of  improvement ;  to  both  these  classes  the 
declarations  of  the  Board  were  unacceptable. 

The  entire  lack  of  educational  agitation  for  several  years  had 
caused,  or  rather  permitted  to  exist,  an  apathy  and  an  indiffeisot 
quietude  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  schools,  which  operated 
unfavorably  upon  them,  degrading  them  first  in  the  general  estima- 
tion, and  then  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  degradation,  thereby 
bringing  down  the  standard  both  of  requirement  and  of  acquisition 
in  the  schools,  and  making  them  unworthy  of  any  high  regard,  and 
then  the  low  condition  of  the  schools  was  made  the  excuse  for  stiUl 


•aere  general  neglect;  and  fo  the  preralent  indifference  and  wMrt 
of  confidence  in  the  common  echooliB  seemed  to  be  not  withont  rear 
aonable  cause. 

The  habit  prevailed  of  comparing  the  results  accomplished  by 
•chools  here,  with  those  attained  in  other  States,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  such  difference  of  attending  circumstances  as  might  exist, 
however  powerfully  that  difference  might  manifestly  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  themselves  ;  and  any  discredit  that  thus  might 
resnlt  from  such  comparison  was,  as  was  supposed,  attributable 
solely  to  some  organic  deficiency  in  the  State  school  system. 

Our  own  State  adjoining  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
oonslant  intercourse  subsisting  between  her  citizens  and  our  own, 
the  comparison  most  apt  to  be  made,  and  in  reality  most  frequently 
made,  was  that  between  the  education  actually  given  in  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  that  given  in  the  public  schools  in  Vei^ 
mont  It  was  found  that,  in  Massachusetts,  more  money  was  raised 
and  expended  ;  more  schools  and  of  greater  variety  were  sustained  ; 
sessions  of  schools  were  much  longer  ;  a  greater  variety  of  studies 
and  of  a  higher  grade  were  pursued  ;  a  much  larger  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  was  attained  ;  a  better  class  of  teachers  was  employ- 
ed ;  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  was  given  to  the  teachers  ;  and  a 
mach  stronger  and  warmer  regard  for  the  public  schools  existed.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  very  strange  that  many  minds,  withoiut  stopping 
to  give  any  consideration  to  the  many  surrounding  and  accompany- 
ing circumstances,  that  might  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  one 
case  or  the  other,  should  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  superiority 
of  the  schools  thus  ascertained  by  comparison  to  exist  in  the  State  oif 
Massachusetts,  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  her  school  system  and  the  organic  weakness  of  our  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  an  impression  did  prevail  extensively  among  our 
people,  and  somewhat,  but  to  a  less  extent,  does  still  exist. 

Without  doubt  there  are*  organic  differences  between  the  school 
litems  of  these  two  States,  and  some  of  the  differences  are  import^ 
ant  both  in  character  and  in  the  effects  thereby  produced  ;  but  alons 
are  not  by  any  means  sufficient  to  account  reasonably  for  the  very 
gteei  differences  in  the  results  produced.  It  may  as  tiiily  be  said  of 
school  ^rstems  as  of  systems  of  government,  that  a  system  organ!* 
cally  inferior  may  be  so  judiciously  and  faithfully  administered,  as  to 
do  more  good  than  will  result  from  the  careless  and  inefficient  ope*> 
ration  of  a  system  much  more  perfect  That  the  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  taken  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  any  other 
school  system  in  existence,  is  probably  true.  Having  occupied  pub- 
lic attention  and  engaged  public  discussion  for  two  hundred  years  ; 
having  employed  in  its  perfection  the  ablest  minds  of  two  centuries, 
sad  attracted  to  its  support  the  warmest  affections  of  the  most  patri- 
otic hearts  during  the  whole  life  of  that  noblest  living  State ;  it 
wvmld  be  strange  if  it  did  not  excel.    But  if  we  admit  the  greater  sr- 
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oellence  of  Magsachasetts  schools  as  a  whole ;  an  intelligent 
parison  of  the  system  of  schools  in  that  State  with  that  of  our  own, 
will  show  that  full  as  much  of  the  characteristic  success  that  haa  at- 
tended and  does  attend  her  schools  is  attributable  to  the  earnest  and 
intelligent  faithfulness  with  which  her  system  is,  and  for  a  half  cen- 
tury has  been  enforced,  as  to  its  own  organic  excellence. 

There  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  orKanizationa  of  these 
two  States,  for  the  support  of  the  schools  ;  indeed  tiie  school  system 
of  Vermont,  of  subsequent  origin  and  growth  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  copied  from  time  to  time  from  that  of  Massachusetts,  with  sndi 
alterations  as  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
wants  of  Vermont  seemed  to  require.  In  both  States  we  find  a  g&t- 
eral  supervision  of  all  school  matters  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  similar  powers  and  duties,  and  a  special  supervision  ^7 
local  officials  ;  in  both  we  find  a  compulsory  provision  of  law  obli|^ 
ing  towns  to  support  free  schools  to  a  certain  though  different  ex- 
tent ;  in  both  we  find  a  complete  territorial  organization  by  the 
adoption  of  a  division  into  local  municipalities  of  school  districts 
with  similar  corporate  powers  ;  in  both  we  find  a  sufficient  provision 
for  all  the  various  grades  of  public  schools  necessary  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  culture  indispensable  in  the  building  up  of  an  enlightened 
and  well  informed  republican  citizenship  ;  in  both  we  find  a  similar 
though  not  the  same,  provision  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  ;  and 
in  both  we  find  a  similar  grant  of  unlimited  power  to  the  local  bodies 
corporate  to  levy  upon  all  property  for  the  support  of  such  schools 
and  of  such  character  and  power  as  shall  by  vote  be  adopted.  In 
general  and  in  all  the  most  important  features  the  two  school  sys- 
tems are  similar.  The  important  differences  are,  1st,  those  of  organic 
construction,  and  2nd,  and  mainly,  those  of  practical  administration. 

The  organic  differences  are  few  in  number,  but  as  regards  some  of 
them,  of  very  great  importance.     A  few  I  will  notice. 

The  legal  provisions  for  general  supervision  are  very  similar  in  all 
respecting  duties  and  powers,  indeed  are  almost  identical ;  but  the 
means  furnished  for  the  actual  exercise  of  powers  and  performance 
of  duties  vary.  The  Board  of  Education  in  each  State  is  authorised  to 
appoint  a  Secretary,  as  an  executive  agent  to  carry  out  the  plans 
and  designs  of  the  Board,  and  this  agent  is  endowed  with  similar 
powers  and  has  similar  duties  prescribed  in  each  State.  In  Vermont 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  the  sole  agent,  the  man  of  all  work ; 
in  Massachusetts  the  Board  may,  by  law,  and  actually  do  employ 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  more  than  one  assistant,  who  is  a  sab- 
ordinate  agent,  doing  a  share  of  the  work  and  receiving  compensa- 
tion  therefor  ;  recently  one  agent  has  acted  and  received  $1200  per 
annum  and  his  necessary  expenses.  The  compensation  to  the  Secre- 
tary is,  in  Vermont,  "  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
**  lars  per  year,  and  the  expenses  of  procuring  blank  forms  and  post- 
"  age,"  in  Massachusetts,  **  an  annuai  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
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**  and  Ms  neoessary  traveliog  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
**  ofBoial  daties,  and  all  postages  and  other  neoessary  expenses  arising  ia 
"bis  office." 

The  legal  provisions  for  Teachers'  Institutes  are  in  character  similar, 
bntio  the  means  and  appliances  furnished  unlil^e.  In  Vermont  this  law 
requires  the  Secretary  to  "  hold  annually,  in  connection  with  the  Acads* 
**mies  and  Seminaries  of  the  State  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  hi 
"each  County  in  the  State,  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  one  Countj* 
Ao."  And  to  support  these  Institutes,  the  sum  of  **  not  exceeding  one 
"hundred  dollars"  appropriated  for  each  Institute,  when  the  general 
saperrision  of  the  schools  was  intrusted  to  a  ^tate  Superintendent  was, 
bj'^e  law  orffanizing  the  Board  of  Education,  reduced  to  *'  not  exceed* 
"  ipg  thirty  dollars"  for  each  Institute  ;  and  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
tke  last  year  all  provision  whatever  was  taken  away.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  number  of  Institutes  is,  vnthin  certain  limite  determined  by  the 
Board  ;  a  sum  **  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars"  is  appropriated 
"  to  defray  the  neoessary  expenses  and  charges  and  procure  teachers 
"  and  lectures  for  such  Institutes,"  and  a  sum  "  not  exceeding  three 
"  hundred  and  fifty  dollars"  is  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
eaeh  Institute.  And  in  addition,  Massachusetts  has  a  generous  provis- 
ion for  the  support  of  four  State  Normal  schools. 

In  both  States  we  find  towns  required  to  sustain  schools — in  Vermont 
"  each  organized  town  shall  keep  and  support  one  or  more  schools,  pro- 
**  Tided  with  competent  teachers,  of  good  murals,  for  the  instruction  of 
"  the  young  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
"  raphy,  arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
"  good  behavior,  and  special  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  geography 
"  and  history,  constitution  and  principles  of  government  of  the  State  of 
"Vermont."  There  is  r.o  compulsory  or  even  directory  provision  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  schools  shall  be  sustamedi 
otoer  than  the  provision  by  which  the  support  of  two  months  school  in 
eaoh  district  upon  its  own  funds,  is  made  the  condition  of  receiving  any 
portion  of  the  public  money  distributed  to  the  various  districte. 

In  Massachusetts  the  requirement  of  law  is  as  follows  :  ''  In  every 
town  there  shall  6e  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  at  the 
eipense  of  said  town,  by  a  teacher  (»r  teachers  of  competent  ability 
*'  and  good  morals,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
**  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  school  therein,  \n  or- 
"  thography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
"the  liistoryof  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior.  Algebra,  vocal 
^  music,  drawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  lectures  or 
"  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem 
"  it  expedient." 

The  legal  provisions  for  territorial  organization  into  local  districts  are 
nearly  identical  in  the  two  States,  so  far  as  the  Vermont  law  extends ; 
but  there  are  certain  provisions  in  the  Massachusetts  lav  not  found  in 
the  other.     In  that  State  towns  may  provide  for  the  support  of  schools 
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without  forming  school  districts.  To\9ns  there  cannot  ch.'^nge  the.  tan- 
tion  of  lands  by  redistricting  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  TlMn 
towns  may  abolish  all  school  districts  and  support  schools  as  a  town,  ttid 
are  required  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  so  abolishing  distriota  every 
third  year.  There  school  districts  liable  to  provide  suitable  ecbool  honsM 
are  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  year*!!  delay  in  h>  do- 
ing. There,  towns  may  at  any  time  abolishing  the  districts,  take  pos- 
session of  the  school  houses  and  other  diftrict  property,  acconnting  there- 
for,  and  may  provide  school  bouses  and  all  conveniences  for  the  whole 
at  the  general  expense.  A  provision  is  also  there  made  for  the  aoppoit 
by  towns  who  so  elect,  of  either  day  or  evening  schools  for  the  edncatioB 
of  persons  over  the  age  established  as  the  legal  age  of  scholars  id  the 
common  schools. 

Attendance  upon  schools  is  entirely  voluntary  in  YermoDt«  and  tiie 
only  inducement  brought  to  bear  upon  either  the  pnpil  or  the  parent  is 
that  involved  in  the  dependence  of  the  share  of  public  money  distribnted 
to  each  district,  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  its  childfen  upon 
its  schools.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  compulsory  requirement  in 
regard  to  attendance,  which,  as  much  discussion  has  been  had  in  our 
State  upon  the  subject,  I  here  append — 

'*  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages 
"of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  during  the  oontinu- 
'*  ance  of  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  public  school  in  the 
'*city  or  town  in  which  be  resides,  at  least  twelve .  weeks,  if  the  pnblK 
*'  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  con  tin  no,  six  weeks  of  which  time 
"  shall  be  consecutive;  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party 
*'  oflfending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  ex- 
"  ceeding  twenty  dollars;  but  it  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry  of  the  truant 
*'  officers  or  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
**  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reasoo 
'*  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the 
'*  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child  has  been  otherwise  fiiniished 
*'  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already 
"  acquired  the  branches  of  kerning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that 
"  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  atten* 
'*  dance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period,  required,  the 
**  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred." 

As  a  prooer  accompaniment  to  the  above  provision,  the  school  com- 
mittee in  each  town  in  Massachusetts,  provide  all  school  books,  to  be  sold 
to  pupils  at  cost,  and  supply  every  pupil  with  the  required  books,  the 
parent  or  guardian  paying  therefor  if  able,  and  if  not  able,  the  town 
paying  the  cost. 

The  provisions  of  law  for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  certifi- 
cates and  for  dismissal  are  very  like  in  both  States.  The  variances  are, 
that  in  Vermont  the  (examinations  of  teachers  are  required  to  be  pnbliiv 
while  Massachusetts  has  no  such  provision.  In  Vermont  the  saperinten- 
dent  can  revoke  a  certificate  only  for  certain  specific  causes;  and  in 
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Maasaohuseils  the  phraseology  of  the  law  \h:  '*  The  school  oommittee 
*'  (of  the  towD)  may  dismiss  from  employmeDt  any  teacher  wheDever 
*'  they  think  proper,  and  such  teacher  shall  receive  no  compenpation  for 
**  aerVices  rendered  after  such  dismissal." 

The  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  school  registers  and  the  collection, 
arrangement  and  publication  of  statistics  ore  very  biuiilar  in  both  States. 

Provisions  for  the  support  of  graded  or  higher  schools  which  althongh 
not  similar,  are,  or  might  be  made  to  he,  equivalent,  are  to  be  found  In 
the  systems  of  each  State.  In  Vermont  the  voters  in  any  school  dis- 
trict may  by  vote,  divide  and  grade  their  school  and  may  direct  such  of 
the  higher  branches  of  study  to  he  taught  as  they  choose,  without  limit 
as  to  extent.  In  Massachusetts  certain  of  the  higher  branches  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  be  taught  in  any  public  school;  while  the 
following  general  ptovision  is  found: 

'*  Every  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families 
**  or  house-holders  shall,  besides  the  schools  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
^  section,  maintain  a  school  to  be  kept  by  a  m^ister  of  competent  ability 
**  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before men- 
'*  tioned,  dhall  give  instruction  in  general  history.  booU •keeping,  survey- 
**  log,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  oivil  polity 
**  ot  this  commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
*'  gnage.  Such  last  mentioned  school  shall  he  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all 
**  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  v£»- 
**  tioDS,  in  each  year,  and  at  such  convenient  place,  or  alternately  at  such 
**  places,  in  the  town,  as  the  legal  voters  at  their  annual  meeting  deter- 
**  mine.  And  in  every  town  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
**  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools  required  by  this  section,  shall, 
**  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  before  r«^quired,  be  oompe* 
*'  tent  to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  ar.d  French  languages,  astronomy, 
*'  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political 
•'  economy." 

Such  m  brief,  are  the  main  points  both  of  resemblance  and  of  variation 
between  the  organized  machinery  for  the  support  of  schools  in  these  two 
States;  and  a  very  close  resemblance  is,  upon  the  whole,  apparent, 
although  important  differences  exist.  The  chief  variant  and  therefore 
hi  this  connection,  characteristic  features  of  the  system  of  Massachusetts 
are:  first,  the  compulsory  requirement  by  which  each  town  is  obliged  to 
sustain  sufficient  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year;  second, 
the  compulsory  provision  by  which  every  person  having  control  of  child- 
ren is  required  to  enforce  their  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  for 
at  least  twelve  weeks  annually;  third,  the  compulsory  provision  requir- 
ing towns  containing  five  hundred  famili<is  or  house-holders  to  sustain 
schools  of  a  higher  and  fixed  grade,  and  towns  containing  a  population 
of  four  thousand  to  sustain  sufficient  schools  of  a  still  higher  grade; 
ionrth,  the  provision  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools;  fifth,  the  pro- 
vision by  means  of  which  a  possible  equalization  of  taxation  for  ueces- 
sary  expenses  of  school  houses  may  be  attained  by  the  aboiitic  n  of  dis- 
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trioto»andthe  assumption  by  the  town  of  district  profMriy  sid  *e 
faniishing  by  the  town<^  of  necessary  conveniences  for  sclioola;  asd  Mi, 
the  provisions  for  the  more  generous  support  of  Institates,  aMOciitilM 
snd  other  agencies  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  school  law  and  the  KVibi- 
ing  and  informing  of  the  public  mind. 

if  superiority  be  claimed  for  the  Massachusetts  sjatem  in  ivgtid  li 
each  of  the  six  points  last  enumerated,  and  as  to  the  most  of  then  al  * 
it  may  be  claimed  virith  justice  ;  there  are  features  in  referenoa  to 
the  system  of  Vermont  ia  prefcrablo. 

The  provision  of  the  Vermont  law  for  the  pnblio  examination  of 

ers,  is  more  efficient  and  less  liable  to  abuse  than  any  reqidrenMBiof 

simply  an  examinatidn  in  private.    The  arrangement  for  load  aaperfii* 

ion,  in  simplicity,  economy,  and  possible  efficiency,  is  a  good  one-    Ths 

limitation  of  the  power  of  revocation  of  certificates  to  certain  and  ipe* 

oific  causes,  furnishes  a  valuable  safeguard  to  the  ezerciae  of  a  veij 

necessary  but  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  power.    The  legal  pr«via> 

ion  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  to  the  varions  diatrieli 

is  caused  to  t«nd  to  the  increase  of  the  attendance  upon  the  adiooliy  hy 

making  the  proportional  share  of  each  district  to  depend  np6n  the  ddy 

average  attendance  of  its  children,  is  a  simple  but  effectual  means  of  at- 

taining  an  important  result.     And  the  provision  for  an  authoriied  listlf 

school  text  books,  is  as  simple  and  free  from  objection  as  it  has  htm 

el9rective.  and  deserves  the  commendation  it  has  received  in  odier  StitHL 

It  is  doutbful  if  an  uniformity  of  text  books  in  schools  has,  with  ao  litde 

disturbance  and  o])positi(m,  ever  been  so  rapidly  and  fully  attained  ebe- 

where. 

Regarding  solely  the  differences  disclosed  by  the  brief  comparison 
made  between  the  two  systems,  we  do  not  find  enough  of  organic  varia- 
tion ti)  account  for  any  very  striking  difference,  other  things  being  equdt 
in  the  character  or  extent  of  the  results  accomplished.  Bui  an  impa^ 
tial  inspection  of  the  operation  of  the  two  systems  will  show  ooncloaifely 
that  in  Massacluseits  a  much  higher  rate  of  attendance  upon  the  pnblio 
schools  has  been  attained  than  ever  prevailed  in  our  own  State ;  and  do 
less  conclusively  that  in  Massachusetts  a  much  wider  range  of  stodiae 
and  a  higher  grade  of  attainment  have  been  reached  than  in  Vermoat 

The  average  attendance  upon  our  common  schools  during  the  year 
just  prst  was,  as  ascertained  hy  the  ^chool  Registers  52^  per  cent;  the 
average  attendance  upon  the  .-xhools  of  Massachusetts  for  the  same  time 
was  76  per  cent.  The  causes  of  a  difference  so  remarlcable  are  well 
worthy  of  investigation.  This  id  one  of  those  differences  which  n»j  well 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  effect  of  the  law  requiring  parents  and  guar* 
dians  to  send  children  to  school,  ajid  to  the  legal  requirement  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  every  town  shall  sustain  sufficient  school  or  schools  for  at 
least  S'ix  months  in  every  year;  while  in  Vermont  nothing  of  the  kind  oan 
be  found,  except  that  towns  are  required  to  sustain  a  school  or  aebooAi; 
and  each  district  is  given  the  choice,  to  sustain  a  school  npon  its  own 
funds  for  two  months  in  each  year  or  lose  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
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public  money.  And  any  legitimate  force  of  the  law  thns  cited,  it 
miich  enhanced  in  MaBBachnsetts  by  the  effect  of  a  constant  agitation 
of  the  public  mind  that  ha8  prevailed  for  a  long  snccession  of  years. 
Inatltntes,  associationR,  public  educational  meetings,  annual  reports, 
published  statistics,  and  the  frequent  addressee  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  commonwealth  have  'so  long  and  so  thoroughly  stirred  And 
aroused  the  public  attention  that  a  positive  pride  is  felt  in  the  State 
ftchool  system,  and  a  deep  interest  displayed  for  its  success  by  every 
inteligent  citizen. 

But  by  far  the  most  apparent  and  the  most  important  distinction  in 
the  operation  of  the  school  systems  of  these  two  !^tates  respectively, 
consists  in  the  wider  range  and  scope  of  the  branches  actually  taught, 
and  the  higher  grade  of  the  attainments  really  made  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  Tin's  distinction  is  more  apparent  to  all 
impartial  observers  from  without  both  States  than  it  can  be  to  citi- 
sena  of  either.  In  the  National  Almanac  for  1863,  which  purports  to 
give  a  succinct  account  of  ihe  civil  government,  state  officials,  re- 
sources, educational  and  charitable  institutions,  &c.,  of  each  State  in 
Hie  Union,  as  well  as  of  the  Union  itself,  and  which  is  generally  char- 
acterisM'd  by  impartiality,  as  well  as  correctness,  the  variant  condi- 
tion of  the  public  schools  in  the  two  States  referred  to,  is  made  pain- 
fall  v  as  well  as  almost  ludicrously  apparent,  as  it  discovers  itself  to 
•ucb  an  observer,  in  the  brief  mention  made  of  each.  After  giving 
the  educational  statistics  of  each  Ftate,  with  a  short  sketch  of  their 
respective  school  systems,  of  Massachusetts  it  is  said  : 

"The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  of  higher  character  and 
"  maintained  with  greater  Jiberality  of  expenditure  than  those  of  any 
"  other  State.  In  all  the  larger  towns  they  are  graded,  and  the  child  of 
'•  the  poorestcitizon,enteringattheageof  five  the  primary  school,  may 
**  pass,  by  regular  gradation  of  rank  and  attainment,  through  the  in- 
'*  termediate  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  in  the  last  named  may 
"  acquire  an  education  hardly  inferior  in  extent  and  thoroughness, 
'*  to  that  of  the  colleges.  If  after  this  course  he  desires  the  advan- 
••  vantages  of  the  college  or  university,  the  State  has  reserved  a  con- 
•*  siderable  number  of  scholarships  in  the  higher  institutions,  which 
'*  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  F  dueation;  and  if  he  or  she  de- 
"  sires  to  become  a  teacher,  the  four  Normal  schools  of  the  State 
**  affbrd  the  opportunity  of  becoming  qualified,  without  charge  for 
*' instruction.  In  105  of  the  hiffh  schools  of  the  State  the  Latin  and 
**  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  in  the  other  high  and  grammar 
'*  schools,  the  branches  taught  include  most  of  those,  aside  from  the 
"  classics,  taught  in  the  best  academies." 

Of  Vermont  it  is  said — **  The  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
"  for  the  most  part  quite  elementary;  62,086,  were  taught  reading; 
"  61,827,  spelling;  40,999,  arithmetic;  28,337,  penmanship;  S8,459, 
"(but  little  moie  than  J  of  the  whole)  geography;  13,364,  (cme-fifth) 
"  grammar;  5,680,  compuHJtion  (only  about  1-13);  2,442,  history;  and 
"  3,542,  other  studies.     There  is  no  provision  for  normal  education.'' 
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The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  uotieeB  in  a  work  of  wide  circalaftioD 
is  not  particularly  gratifying  to  our  State  pride,  and  the  eaaeDtial 
truth  of  the  comparison  does  not  soften  the  effect. 

It  is  true  that  in  almost  every  town,  ceiiahily  in  every  village  of 
considerable  size,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  are  to  be  found 
schools  of  every  grade  necessary  for  the  education  of  any  and  every  child 
to  any  commonly  desirable  extent.  In  these  schools  algebra,  geometry, 
practical  surveying  and  book  keeping,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  draw- 
ing, botany,  geology,  chemistry,  vocal  music,  physiology,  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  political  economy,  are  or  may  be  taught 
In  the  quality  of  instruction,  and  in  variety  and  extent  of  attainment 
the  standard  of  the  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  that  State, 
comes  fulK  up  to,  and  often  exceeds,  the  standard  of  the  beat  acade- 
mies in  Vermont.  But  these  schools  of  higher  grade,  although  thns 
academic  in  their  character,  and  in  fact  giving  a  more  valnabla  edu- 
cation than  is  deprived  from  the  colleges  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States,  arc  in  name  and  in  fact  simply  public  schools;  existing  by  vir 
tue  of  the  general  school  law  of  the  State.  And  thus  literally  and 
actually  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  public  schools,  they  are 
taken  as  exemplars  of  the  State  school  system,  and  thus  stamp  and 
give  character  to  that  system.  Strangers  as  well  as  citizens,  jadge 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  general  sch<K)l  system,  not  by  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  public  sclinols  of  a  lower  grade,  that  are  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  ordinary  common  schoolsof  other  States;  but 
from  their  opinion  upou  the  known  excellence  of  the  schools  of  a 
higher  gnide,  and  then  give  t^i  the  schools  generally  a  meed  of 
praise  that  should  be  confined  to  tin*  hijj^her  grade  oi  schools  aloDe. 
And,  judged  by  these  higher  schools,  no  State  in  the  Union  ran  stand 
for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  Massachusetts;  scattered  like 
luminous  spots  here  and  there  all  over  her  somewhat  bleak  and  for- 
bidding surface,  they  have  wrapped  their  mother  State  in  a  stany 
mantle  of  unapproached  and  glorious  light. 

Vermont  fails  in  the  comparison  by  reason  of  her  lack  of  schoolsof 
a  higher  grade.  Her  common  schools  will  compare  favorably  with 
similar  schools  similarly  situated  in  any  btlicr  State  whatever,  and  in 
natural  aptitude  and  capacity  for  learning,  her  children  brii^  no 
shame  to  her;  but  of  graded  schools  of  higher  character  she  has  almoat 
none.  As  an  inevitable  result,  her  common  schools,  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  give,  in  any  event,  much  time  to  elementary  in- 
struction, are  |)erforce  compelled  in  the  absence  of  any  gradation,  to 
confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  rudimentary  education,  while 
instruction  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  study  is  absf)rbed  by  and 
3rielded  to  the  s(;leot  schools  and  academies.  In  Vermont,  then,  the 
general  charainer  of  the  system  is  derived  from  and  given  by,  the 
numerous  schools  of  an  inferior  grade  and  not  from  the  few  graded 
and  higher  schools  that  are  occasionally  found;  and  so  her  schools  are 
said  in  general  to  be  "extremely  elementary."    There  are  in  a  few  of 
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tbe  larger  town*9  graded  aud  Uuioii  achools  that  are  iu  all  respects  of 
excellent  character  and  will  be  found,  on  examination,  second  to  none 
in  New  England.     Why  are  not  more  of  them  to  be  found  f 

This  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  important  question  that  can 
be  propounded  in  regard  U)  the  schools  of  our  State.  Why  are  there 
not  more  Graded  and  Union  schools  ? 

A  careful  examination  of  our  State  school  system  will  not  reveal 
any  organic  deficiency  that  can  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
question  ;  the  reason,  if  any,  will  be  found  in  the  almost  entire  fail- 
nve  to  make  proper  use  of  the  means  furnished  by  the  State  school  law, 
for  the  organization  and  support  of  schools  of  a  higher  than  common 
grmde. 

All  these  higher  schools  as  established  here  aud  in  other  States, 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  two  general  classes  of  Union  schools 
and  graded  schools.  In  order  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  two 
main  classes  of  higher  schools,  the  comparison  between  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  systems  will  be  continued,  for  otlier  reasons 
somewhat,  but  mainly  because  the  legal  provisions  in  regard  ta 
Union  schools  are  so  similar  as  to  be  nearly  identical  in  the  two 
States. 

Union  districts  are  formed  by  the  juiution  of  two  or  iimrc  common 
•diool  districts,  who  retain  without  any  change  all  their  former  char- 
acteristic powers,  and  are  subject  to  all  their  former  duties  and  obli- 
gations ;  but  thus  associate  themselves  for  the  special  purpose  of 
snataining  a  school  or  schoo  s  of  a  higher  grade.  The  various  dis- 
tricts vote  to  unite  in  a  Union  district,  at  their  respective  district 
meetings,  and  at  the  same  time  agree  by  said  vote  upon  the  time 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  district.  The  Union  district 
then,  pursuant  to  said  vote  of  the  associate  districts,  assembles 
in  Union  district  meeting  and  completes  its  legal  organization  by 
tbe  election  of  the  necessary  officers  ;  and  immediately  thereup- 
on, and  by  virtue  thereof,  the  le^al  existence  of  the  Union  dis- 
trict begins,  and  it  is  clothed  with  all  necessary  and  usual  cor- 
porate powers,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  peculiar  work,  which 
IS  simply  and  only  to  sustain  schools  of  a  higher  grade  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  the  districts  thus  associating.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Prudential  Committees,  in  Vermont  the  Chairmen  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committees,  of  the  various  associate  districts,  become,  ex-officio, 
tbe  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  district,  having  *the  usual 
powers  of  Prudential  Committees.  All  other  officers  are  elected  by 
the  Union  district.  The  associated  districts  are  required  to  sustain 
each  its  own  school  as  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  these 
schools  remain  as  before,  each  under  the  direction  of  its  own  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  while  the  Union  school  or  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  district. 
The  legal  provisions  in  the  two  States,  to  a  certain  extent  are  so 
similar  as  really  and  practically  to  be  identical  ;  and  the  only  diffe- 
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reuce  is,  that  the  law  of  Vermont  goes  beyond  that  of  Maaaachuaetts 
in  being  more  minute  and  full,  and  in  making  provision  for  the  future 
annexation  to  the  Union  district  of  additional  districts,  and  for  the 
withdrawal  therefrom  of  districts  that  become  dissatisfied.  These  pro- 
viaiona  for  the  formation  of  Union  districts  and  the  support  of  Unioa 
sohools,  were  incorporated  into  the  Vermont  school  system  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Some  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  our  own  law 
regarding  Union  schools,  and  whatever  differences  exist,  are  in  favor 
of  the  Vermont  system.  But  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  leas  than 
six  Union  districts  have  been  formed  in  this  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  Union  schools  have  existed  jfor 
many  years  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Burlington,  and  Rutland,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  The  Rutland  Union  school  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate,  having  been  always  under  the  management  of  public  spir' 
ited  and  intelligent  men,  and  having  had,  as  I  believe,  but  two  diffe- 
rent Principals,  both  able  and  devoted  men  ;  and  it  may  be  called  a 
model  school,  for  all  the  best  characteristics  of  a  good  public  school 
not  second  to  any  in  oujr  own  State,  and  exceeded  by  few  in  the 
whole  country.  Rutland  has  shown  wliat  may  be  accomplished  under 
the  Union  school  law. 

There  is,  however,  an  organic  defect  in  the  Union  school  syatcm, 
that  unless  cured  in  practice  by  very  favorable  surrounding  circuni- 
stances,  will  always  sooner  or  later  make  itself  very  seriously  felt. 
The  defect  consists  in  the  legal  requirement  that  the  common  schools 
in  each  of  the  associate  districts  «hall  continue  to  be  sustained  as 
before,  and  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the 
Prudential  Committees  of  the  districts  ;  while  the  Union  or  high 
school  is  controled  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Union  dis- 
trict, for  thus  the  lower  or  primary  schools  are  controled  by  one 
power  and  the  high  school  by  another.  Now  nothing  is  more  demon- 
strable in  the  management  of  schools  than  that  where  groups  of 
schools  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  primary,  secondary,  in- 
termediate and  high  schools,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  group,  as  of  each  individual  of  the  group,  that  one 
and  the  same  power  should  control  and  manage  each  school  compos- 
ing the  group.  The  graduation  of  schools  with  reference  to  each 
other,  is  tlie  one  great  practical  end  to  be  sought  in  the  formaticm  of 
a  State  sclfool  system  ;  no  system  can  Ire  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  with- 
out it.  But  such  grading  of  lower  and  higher  schools  is  impossible, 
where  the  responsibility  for,  and  control  of,  each  different  class  of 
schools,  or  each  different  school,  is  lodged  in  different  persons.  This' 
is  the  defect  in  the  Union  school  system,  and  1  consider  it  to  he  so 
serious  a  defect,  as  to  render  the  wider  adoption  of  Union  schools  in 
this  State  undesirable.  This  main  defect  of  the  Union  school  is  less 
likely  to  cause  injury  in  Massachusetts  than  here  ;  for  in  that  State 
the  towns  having  chosen  a  general  school  committee,  as  provided  by 
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law,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is  intrusted,  may,  under 
die  law  there,  by  vote,  elect  either  to  direct  the  general  town  com- 
mittee to  select  and  engage  teachers  for  all  the  schools  in  town,  or 
to  allow  the  control  and  employment  of  the  teachers  to  remain  in 
the  bands  of  the  Prudential  Committees  of  the  various  districts.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  Union  schools  are  adopted,  the  control 
of  all  the  schools  is  given  to  the  general  town  committee,  and  they, 
thus  controlling  primary  as  well  as  higher  schools,  have  the  power 
to  grade  them  f ull v  with  reference  to  each  oliier. 

But  this  particular  method  of  sustaining  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  many  mind^  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  liable  to 
the  objection  often  made  against  all  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  that 
however  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  densely  popu- 
lated towns  or  cities,  it  would  not  be  suitable  in  thinly  populated 
neighborhoods. 

Hence,  and  very  wisely,  by  the  school  laws  of  both  the  States  re- 
ferred to,  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  graded  schools  by 
other  methods. 

Under  th^  laws  of  Massachusetts,  certain  specified  branches,  "alge- 
bra, vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene"  may  be  taught 
in  all  the  public  schools  whenever  the  school  committee  deem  it  de- 
sirable. There  all  towns  containing  five  hundred  families  are  required 
to  sustain  a  high  school,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  in  the  town, 
in  which,  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  Latin  shall  be  taught.  And  still  further,  towns 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  shall  sustain  high  schools,  in 
which  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  additional  branches  of  Greek, 
French,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral 
science,  and  political  economy.  Here  certainly  is  ample  provision 
for  the  support  of  schools  of  any  desirable  grade,  and  well  have  the 
people  of  that  State  improved  the  opportunity  thus  given  in  the  gen- 
eral law.  And  Vermont,  too,  has  in  her  system  of  laws,  provision 
for  the  support  of  higher  schools,  to  which  by  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  by  her  citizens.  That  portion  of  our  school  law  re- 
relating  to  graded  schools  is  simple  and  shorter  than  any  descriptive 
swnmary  would  be,  and  I  insert  it  herc^ : 

^   HIGH,  OR  CENTRAL,  OR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

"  When  the  children  of  any  school  district  shall  have  become  so 
numerous  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  to  require 
more  than  one  teacher,  the  clerk  of  such  district  shall,  on  application 
of  such  committee,  call  a  meeting  of  such  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertoining  the  views  of  the  district  thereon. 

If,  at  such  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  shall  vote  to 
have  two  or  more  schools  in  the  district  at  &e  same  time,  such  dis- 
trici  may  vote  to  erect  as  many  school  houses  in  the  district  as  shall 
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he  found  necessary,  and  shall,  by  vote  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  legal  voters  present  may  determine,  fix  on  the  location  of  such 
school  house  or  houses. 

Any  such  district  so  composed  of  several  schools,  may  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  such  district,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned /or  that 
purpose,  direct  the  teacher  of  the  higher  or  central  school  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  teach  any  of  the  sciences  or  higher  branches  of  a  thorough 
education,  which  may  not,  by  existing  laws,  have  been  authorissed. 

The  prudential  committee  of  such  disti*ic^  or  a  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  examine  as  to  the  age  and 
qualifications  of  the  children,  and  designate  the  school  they  shall 
each  attend. 

Ohildren  not  residing  in  such  district  shall  not  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  higher  school  of  such  dik.*  ct,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
prudential  committee,  who  may  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  they 
may  be  admitted/' 

Such  is  the  Vermont  provision  for  higher  or  graded  schools.  It  is 
short,  and  simple  enough  manifestly,  free  certamly  from  complexity, 
and  not  open  to  the  accusation  so  frequently  uttered  in  eur  State  in 
reference  to  the  school  law  of ''  too  mucn  machinery."  It  has  nothing 
of  the  compulsion  o^  the  system  of  Massachusetts,  and  may  on  that 
account  be  less  certainly  crjclont,  although  the  very  absence  of  com- 
pulsion may  better  adapt  it  to  the  somewhat  peculiarly  selfnreliant 
and  independent  spirit  of  our  people,  many  of  whom  accuse  the  exist- 
ing school  law  of  a  tendency  to  infringe  upon  individual  rights.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  the  comparative  excellence 
or  inferiority  of  the  provision  of  our  law  for  higher  schools,  a  short 
examimxtion  of  it  in  connection  with  the  other  existing  school  laws 
—and  this  connection  must  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  any  fair  ap- 
preciation of  its  efficiency  and  adaptation — will  show  its  abundant 
capacity  to  work  great  improvement  in  our  schools  when  fully  and 
fairly  put  in  operation. 

The  best  possible  test  of  such  a  series  of  legal  provisions,  except 
that  of  putting  it  into  practical  and  actual  operation,  is  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  actually  accomplished 
under  it ;  but  before  making  such  inquiry  it  is  well  to  premise,  let, 
that  the  general  law  of  the  State  requires  each  town  to  sustain  all 
schools  necessary  to  give  to  all  its  children  instruction  in  "  ortho- 
''eraphy,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
''history  and  constitution  of  United  States,  and  g^Dd  behavior ;"  and 
2nd,  that  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tory of  each  town  into  districts  is  given  to  the  people  thereof  assem- 
bled in  town  meeting.  Premising  thus  far,  and  still  further  pre- 
supposing, for  the  sake  of  testing  the  capacity  of  the  legal  provis- 
ions referred  to,  that  the  citizens  of  a  town  of  average  size  in  our 
State  really  desire  to  have  the  best  practicable  public  schools,  let  us 
see  what  power  they  have  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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The  voters  may  assemble  in  school  meeting,  and  by  a  majority 
vote  may  divide  their  scholars  into  two,  three  or  more  classes  They 
may  then  vote  to  sustain  two,  three,  or  more  schools,  grading  and 
adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes.  They  may  build 
two,  three,  or  more  school  houses,  and  equip  each  fully  with  evety 
known  convenience  or  facility  for  giving  instruction.  They  may  l^ 
vote  direct  that  any  or  all  of  the  '*  sciences  or  higher  branches  of  a 
"  thorough  education"  be  taught  in  the  higher  schools,  being  entirely 
unlimited  in  this  matter.  They  may,  by  the  selection  of  prop^ 
committees,  secure  the  employment  of  the  best  existing  talent  m  riv- 
ing instruction  in  the  branches  which  they  have  selected.  And  ^en 
having  themselves,  without  any  limitation  whatever,  selected  and 
determined  the  character  of  the  schools  which  they  choose  to  sustain, 
they  may  tax  equally  every  dollar  of  property  within  the  district  to 
defray  all  the  expense. 

In  a  State  like  this,  having  still  a  large  portion  of  territory  either  en- 
tirely wild,  or  very  thinly  settled,  there  will  always  be  found  school  dis- 
tricts so  weak  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  property,  as  to  make  it  utter- 
ly impossible  for  any  system  to  bring  schools  within  convenient  ac- 
cess to  every  child.  With  these  exceptions,  it  is  manifest  from  the 
above  recital  of  powers,  that  our  laws  in  regard  to  traded  schools, 
from  the  very  absence  of  compulsory  requirements  and  specific  selec- 
tion of  studies,  do  adapt  themselves  exceedingly  well  to  the  existiiig 
educational  wants  and  necessities  of  the  State.  If  the  districts  in 
any  town  are  too  small,  the  town  has  power  to  consolidate,  and  thus 
strengthen  them.  Smaller  districts,  under  the  law,  can  sustain  a 
school  of  two  departments,  having  a  primary  and  secondary  or  higher 
grade,  and  may  direct  instruction  to  be  g^iren  in  such  branches  as  they 
choose.  Districts  still  larger,  can  sustain  as  many  primary  schools  aa 
are  necessary,  with  a  central  and  higher  school,  which  may  include 
within  its  scope  any  common  branch  of  study.  And  every  town  in 
the  State  of  sufficient  size  to  make  it  desirable,  could,  within  one  year, 
under  existing  laws,  if  it  so  desired,  consolidate  all  the  districts,  or 
such  part  as  is  deeped  prudent,  and  have  in  successful  operation 
primary,  secondary,  intermediate  and  higher  schools,  which  should 
give  to  every  child  in  the  town  an  opportunity  to  acquire  as  thor- 
oughly good  an  education  as  can  be  given  by  schools  anywhere»  fit- 
ting  it  for  business,  for  citizenship,  for  life.  There  are  certainly  no 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Great  importance  attaches  to  this  adoption  to  a  grea  er  extent  of 
graded  schools  under  existing  law,  not  only  because  the  State  would 
thereby  be  supplied  very  soon  with  a  larre  number  of  public  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  better  character,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
immediate  effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  the  existing  common 
schools  in  various  ways.  Indeed  I  consider  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  adoption  of  graded  schools,  as  the  two  measures,  whioh 
at  Hie  present  time,  have  more  power  to  affect  favorably  thesdhools 
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and  edacation  generally,  in  our  State  than  any  and  all  ottier  aetp 
snres  that  could  be  taken. 

If  we  Buppose  a  consolidation  of  districts  and  an  adoption  of 
graded  schools  to  exist  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages  of  tbe  State, 
immediate  relief,  at  least  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  preia* 
lence  of  such  schools,  would  be  experienced  in  various  particulars. 

1st.  The  adoption  of  graded  schools  would  increase  the  expendir 
ture  for  the  support  of  public  schools;  and  to  the  same  extent  would 
attract  to  them  the  interest  of  the  various  communities.  This  would, 
in  many  places  make  the  support  of  private  and  select  schools  inex- 
pedient if  not  impossible;  scholars  hitherto  attendent  upon  private 
schools  would  attend  the  public  schools;  their  parents  and  guardians 
would  feel  a  more  direct  and  positive  interest  in  the  welfare  and  sue* 
cess  of  the  public  schools.  This  restoration  to  the  public  schools  of 
scholars  pursuing  a  higher  grade  of  studies,  or  the  same  studies  in 
a  more  advanced  degree,  would  elevate  the  standard  of  instruction 
and  of  acquirement  in  the  public  schools;  and  thus  the  whole  system 
of  schools  wotdd  rise  in  general  estimation  and  soon  receive  thai 
heartiness  and  cordiality  of  support,  for  want  of  which,  it  has  suf- 
fered and  languished  more  than  from  all  other  causes. 

2d.  The  neoessarily  accompanying  consolidation  of  districts 
would  soon  extend  itself  through  the  State;  the  tendency  for  slight 
cause  and  for  no  cause  to  the  almost  infinite  division  of  districts 
which  has  been  so  generally,  almost  universally  prevalent  in  this 
State,  would  cease;  towns  would  refuse  to  make  any  other  changes 
than  one  in  the  direction  of  consolidation,  except  upon  the  strongest 
evidence  of  necessity  or  great  convenience.  The  existence  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  districts  smaU  territorially,  and  weak  financially  as  well 
as  in  numbers,  and  of  course  in  popular  power,  has  inflicted  for 
years,  indescribable  mischief  upon  Vermont  schools.  The  pover^ 
and  the  paucity  of  scholars  as  well  as  of  people  in  such  districts  if 
it  has  not  created  an  apparent  necessity  for  miserable  schools  be- 
cause they  were  said  to  be  '^cheap;"  has  furnished  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  their  toleration,  which  has  been  too  widely  used  to  silence 
expostulation  and  avoid  the  effect  of  argument.  "  Our  scholars  are 
"  all  backward  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them "  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  ample  excuse  for  supporting  schools  of  an  unwortir? 
character,  and  of  worse  than  useless  tendency.  Under  cover  of  suon 
excuses  the  system  of  schools  has,  in  a  degree,  been  used  to  stamp 
with  shallowness,  and  curse  forever  with  intellectual  weakness  thou- 
sands of  minds  in  each  passing  generation. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  every  unnecessary  sub-division  of 
districts,  making  two  houses,  two  schools,  two  fires  and  two  teachers, 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  work  that  could  as  well  be  done  by 
one,  nearly  doubles  the  inevitable  expense  incurred,  and  thus  without 
the  compensation  of  any  really  beneficial  result,  the  cost  of  the  schods 
is  largely  enhanced.    It  is  passing  strange  too,  that  practical  minds 
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have  not  long  ere  this  detected  and  exposed  the  exceeding  injustice 
of  the  ineqnal  taxation  made  necessary  in  the  support  of  schools  of 
the  same  grade,  by  the  entire  want  of  care  and  reflection  that  has 
too  often  characterized  the  division  of  towns  into  districts. 

In  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State  are  two  districts  nearly 
contiruouB,  whose  relative  size  and  strength  illustrate  the  point  re- 
ferred to.  The  Grand  List  of  the  one  district  is  $4500,  of  the  other 
$860.  The  result  is  that  in  order  to  build  or  repair  a  school  house, 
or  to  purchase  a  stove,  one  district  is  compelled  to  tax  itself  twelve 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List  whenever  the  other  imposes  a 
tax  of  one  cent.  The  State  is  full  of  similar  cases,  and  wherever 
found  they  show  the  existence  of  the  great  injustice,  by  which  under 
the  law,  tiius  by  the  careless  action  of  towns  perverted,  a  man  would 
be  forced  to  pay  five,  ten,  fifteen  times  as  much  for  the  education  of 
his  children  in  one  district,  as  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  another 
of  the  same  town.  Not  without  both  reason  and  justice,  is  it  said 
that  a  consolidation  of  districts  is  demanded  in  our  State. 

3d.  Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  change  alluded  to, 
the  districts  diminished  in  numbers  would  be  increased  in  power; 
the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  would  be  larger;  the  voters 
in  each  district  would  be  more  numerous;  more  thorough  and  intel- 
ligent discussions  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
achoola  would  be  had;  meanness  and  stinginess  would  find  and  fear 
a  wider  exposure;  and  a  wise  and  thoughtful  liberality  would  pre- 
raiL  Better  houses,  better  yards  and  grounds,  more  facilities  and 
conveniences  would  be  furnished.  The  lonely,  desolate,  dingy  and 
often  indecent  school  houses  would  disappear,  and  their  places  be 
supplied  by  neat  and  attractive  and  wholesome,  home-like,  school 
houses.  Whatever  in  the  way  of  maps,  globes,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence could  be  shown  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school;  would 
come  of  course,  and  every  thing  would  be  cheerfully  and  gladly  done 
to  cause  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  from  its  very  attractiveness, 
to  appeal  with  power  to  every  young  mind  and  heart. 

4th.  By  all  the  preceding  effects,  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
would  be  largely  increased,  and  thus  a  vast  economy  insured.  The 
public  schools,  having  risen  in  estimation,  would  be  apt  to  receive 
the  attendance  of  many  who*had  not  hitherto  attended  any  schi^ol. 
The  disappearance  of  private  and  select  schools,  which  will  proceed 
with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools, 
will  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  because  they 
will  thus  become  more  and  more  the  sole  reliance  for  mental  culture 
within  certain  limits.  And  the  very  increase  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  public  schools,  though  amply  repaid  in  another  direc- 
tion, will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  attendance  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  disposition,  prevalent  with  most  men,  to 
have  the  full  value  of  whatever  money  they  are  forced  to  expend. 

5th.    The  gradation  of  schools  to  whatever  extent  it  may  prevail, 
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will  to  the  same  extent,  donble  the  efficiency  of  all  the  pablic  schools, 
by  relieving  them  of  another  great  burden  under  which  they  have 
labored.  In  the  lack  of  any  gradation  of  schools,  each  school  is  at- 
tended by  such  a  mixture  of  all  ages,  capacities,  and  degrees  of  cnl- 
tare  that  to  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  it  seems  impossible  to 
include  them  all  with  any  fairness  and  justice  within  any  reasonable 
and  practical  number  of  classes.  A  strong  and  experienced  teacher, 
able  to  impart  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  branches  required 
in  the  schools,  by  oral  instruction  and  with  little  reliance  upon  text 
books,  so  far  as  his  duty  as  instructor  is  concerned,  would  manage 
to  arrange  and  classify  the  school  reasonably  well.  But  this  is  im- 
possible to  weaker  and  less  skillful  teachers.  Hence  wp  find  the 
average  number  of  classes  in  our  districts  to  be  more  than  twenly; 
and  indeed  twonty-five  classes  are  often  found,  and  I  have  found  more 
than  thirty.  Now  the  recitation  of  his  lesson  is  of  as  great  impor- 
tance to  the  mental  progress  of  any  scholar  as  is  the  labor  involved 
in  its  acquisition;  it  does,  and  nothing  else  can,  furnish  the  only  re- 
liable test  of  the  thoroughness  of  application,  the  capacity  for  which 
is  the  most  valuable  effect  of  good  schools.  With  twenty  classes, 
thorough  and  exact  and  therefore  valuable  recitations  are  simply  im- 
possible within  the  limited  duration  of  the  sessions  of  schools  ;  and 
with  such  a  number  of  classes  the  recitation  must  tend  to  become 
formal  and  dead;  superficiality  of  acquisition  necessarily  results  and 
so  schools  are  bereft  of  their  possible  power,  and  years  are  spent  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  master  an  amount  of  certain  knowledge  that,  in 
well  regulated  and  graded  scliools  could  easily  be  gained  in  half  the 
time. 

6th.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  would  also  be  favorably  affected 
by  a  gradation.  No  result  of  good  schools  can  be  considered  more 
valuable,  than  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  quietude  and  order- 
liness, of  doing  whatever  is  right  because  it  is  right,  of  avoiding 
whatever  is  wrong  from  a  detestation  of  wrong,  of  promptitude  and 
of  strong  determined  integrity;  and  this  is  the  real  end  of  school 
discipline  and  the  actual  result  of  good  school  government.  But  in 
order  to  nccomplish  this  result  a  welluligested  and  consistent  plan  of 
discipline  is  indispensable;  and  such  a  plan,  difficult  enough  where  all 
the  children  of  a  school  are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  becomes  nearly 
impossible,  where  the  same  school  contains  children  of  all  sizes,  ages, 
and  capacities.  The  treatment,  genial,  home-like  and  affectionate, 
thfet  belongs  to  children,  requires  an  admixture  of  more  apparent 
power  and  decision  to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  control  of  young 
men  and  women.  A  proper  classification  of  schools  by  gathering 
together  children  of  nearly  the  same  age,  would  re-generate  our 
schools  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  discipline. 

7th.  By  such  changes,  schools  becoming  of  greater  importance, 
and  havirjg  a  wider  range  of  studies  would  moi*e  generally  require 
teachers  of  better  attainments  in  knowledge  and  of  greater  skill  and 
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power.  From  this  very  necessity  a  greater  demand  for  good  teadi^ 
ei's  would  be  created;  and  in  the  supply  of  this  demand  better  rates  of 
compensation  would  be  demanded  and  received.  The  vocation  of 
teaching  would  thus  attain  a  greater  acknowledgment  of  respectar 
bility  and  a  greater  permanence;  it  would  become  a  recognized  and 
practical  profession  and  a  larger  number  would  resort  to  it  as  a  pro- 
fession for  life,  willing  to  seek  and  actually  gaining  far  better  quali- 
fications for  the  discharge  of  the  teacher's  manifold  and  difficult 
duties.  Graded  schools  too  would  for  the  most  part  remain  under 
the  direction  year  after  year  of  the  same  committees,  who  would  em- 

Eloy  the  teachers  of  whose  capacity  they  had  certain  knowledge 
rom  actual  trial.  From  graded  schools  the  fashion  of  permanent 
committees  would  spread  through  all  the  districts,  and  the  practice 
of  changing  prudential  committees  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing  successively  different  families,  in  each  town,  a  situation  for 
some  member  as  teacher  of  the  district  school,  would  die  out;  teach- 
era  generally,  wherever  they  had  given  good  satisfaction  would  be 
permanently  engaged,  and  the  never  ceasing  change  of  teachers 
which  has  for  generations  taken  largely  from  the  power  of  our  schools 
would  cease.    Few  happier  results  could  be  desired. 

8th.  The  culture  given  in  the  public  schools  modified  as  hns  been 
suggested,  would  be  more  thorough  and  the  attainments  made  w  uuld 
be  more  reliable  and  certain  than  that  now  obtaining  in  the  present 
existing  mixture  of  private  and  public  schools.  That  this  runs 
counter  to  the  opinion  generally  held  is  true,  as  it  is  also  true  that 
the  ostensible  reason  for  sending  children  to  private  schools  is  that 
the  style  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  weak  and  low.  If 
this  be  true  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  school  system,  but  of  those  who 
administer  it.  Whatever  can  promote  the  efficiency  of  schools  and 
lies  within  the  attainment  of  the  proprietors  of  any  private  school 
in  the  land,  is  still  more  within  the  reach  of  the  public  schools,  if  the 
good  people  so  will.  The  whole  community  being  greater  and 
stronger  than  any  of  its  parts,  can  accomplish  any  improvement  in 
the  means  of  education  that  is  within  the  power  of  any  individual 
member  of  the  community.  Under  the  law  the  public  school  may 
have  the  best  conceivable  house,  the  ablest  instruction ;  the  posses- 
sion of  all  desirable  facilities,  without  the  imposition  of  any  restric- 
tion, and  may  g^ve  instruction  in  any  known  branch  of  study  to  any 
extent  with  no  limitation  except  such  as  the  people  choose  to  apply; 
and  thus  in  every  conceivable  direction  may  do  all  that  human 
wealth  can  compass  or  human  skill  devise,  more  easily  than  any 
private  school  by  any  possibility  can.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  its 
capacity  it  is  because  the  people  who  operate  its  machinery  do  not 
desire  it  to  do  so,  or  are  unwilling  to  furnish  the  necessary  motive 
power.  But  the  public  schools  thus  having  at  least  equal  capacity 
are  preferable,  because  they  exist  by  virture  of  a  general  law,  whidi 
makes  them  answerable  to  a  supervision  which  may  be  as  rigid  and 
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severe  as  human  acuteness  can  invent.  Onarded  by  pablic  examiiia- 
tions  against  the  dangers  of  incompetent  teachers,  subject  to  a  OOB- 
■tant  supervision  that  may  be  rigid  to  any  extent,  having  for  its  sup- 
port command  of  the  whole  property  of  the  State,  with  no  Hmit  u 
to  the  variety  or  extent  of  its  insiructions,  if  the  public  school  ful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  work,  it  is  not  from  organic  inability  to 
perform  it. 

But  it  is  often  objected  that  the  attendance  upon  graded  Bchodi 
would  be  inconvenient  on  account  of  distance  in  the  larger  towns^ 
and  that  they  caimot  adapt  themselves  to  the  smaller  and  remoto 
villages.  There  are  in  the  State  from  seventy  to  eighty  academies, 
that  in  their  spasms  of  success,  are  very  fairly  attend^;  and  many 
of  these  academies,  having  deserted  their  own  legitimate  sphere  are 
giving  instruction  in  branches,  and  to  children,  that  all  reallv  belong 
to  the  public  school.  If  a  gradual  substitution  of  graded  schools  ibr 
most  of  the  academies  were  made,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  chaBge 
of  the  name  and  character  of  the  school  need  affect  the  attendanoe. 
Those  who  now  attend  academies  could  then  with  no  more  incon- 
venience attend  the  graded  schools.  As  to  the  second  objection  it  is 
answered  by  the  nature  of  the  law  providing  for  graded  schoolsi  un- 
der which  it  is  not  necessary  to  support  a  school  which  shall  rigidlv 
conform  to  a  fixed  and  specified  standard;  but  by  which  it  is  provi- 
ded that  the  people  in  each  town  and  district  may  erect  just  sndi  a 
system  of  graded  schools  as  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  town  or  district,  and  are  compelled  to  do  nothing  else.  And 
it  is  failher  and  more  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  actual  existenoe 
in  sDme  of  the  smaller  towns  of  excellent  graded  schools. 

And  it  is  farther  objected  that  such  a  system  of  schools  will  be 
very  expensive  and  that  the  cost  of  education  in  the  State  would  be 
much  increased.  In  the  discussion  of  this  objection  various  con- 
siderations present  themselves. 

1st.  Whatever  money  is  expended  in  the  support  of  inferior  and 
improper  schools,  is  at  least  money  wasted,  and  ofben  is  a  costly 
method  of  submitting  to  positive  injury,  for  to  describe  a  bad  school 
as  simply  useless  is  to  give  it  a  most  exaggerated  eulogy. 

2d.  The  improvement  worked  in  the  schools  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  increase  of  expense  that  would  necessarily  be 
incurred.  In  schools  as  in  other  matter  a  good  article  at  a  reascm- 
ably  fair  price  is  more  economical  than  shoddy  at  any  price  whaV 
ever. 

3d.  The  graded  schools  if  more  expensive  would  be  less  numer- 
ous and  far  more  largely  attended. 

4th.  The  public  schools,  when  fully  improved,  would  drive  many 
of  the  private  schools  and  academies,  indeed  all  of  an  inferior 
character,  from  existence,  and  the  saving  of  expense  by  those  who 
had  previously  attended  them,  would  counter  balance  the  incieaaed 
cost  of  the  public  schools.    By  the  statistics  301  private  and  aelect 
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•ohools  are  reported  and  69  academies.  Bappose  graded  schools  to  be 
anbbtitated  for  the  aisademies,  except  one  in  each  County,  which  woald 
be  soffioient  for  ail  academie  work  in  the  State,  and  that  200  of  the  pri- 
vate Bobools  are  swallowed  ap  by  the  improved  public  schools.  In  otoer 
words*  suppose  200  private  schools  and  55  academies  are  absorbed- 
Suppose  the  average  attendance  upon  the  academies  to  be  fifty,  and  esti- 
mating board  for  forty  weeks  at  $2  per  week,  and  clothes  snd  books  and 
expenses  at  $20,  we  have  9100  as  the  average  expense  of  each  academie 
student,  and  the  gross  amount  thus  saved  would  be  $275,000.  By  the 
statistics  the  attendance  upon  the  private  and  select  schools  is  6,442, 
which,  if  two-thirds  is  absorbed  into  the  public  school,  gives  us  a  saving 
of  the  expense  of  4,288  pupils ;  and  estimating  this  expense  for  each  at 
$20,  we  have  a  saviog  of  $85,760.  Adding  the  two  sums  we  have 
$360,760.  Now  this  sum  added  to  the  prcFent  expense  of  the  schools  of 
Vermont  and  all  expended  in  the  support  of  improved  public  schools, 
would  give  an  average  expenditure  per  scholar  of  the  number  of  school 
age  reported,  somewhat  larger  than  the  amount  actually  expended  per 
aoholar  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  confessedly  the  most  perfoct 
aystem  of  public  schools  in  existence. 

Or  the  feasibility  of  a  partial  adoption  of  graded  schools,  such  as 
would  be  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  districts,  may  be  shown  in 
another  way. 

Suppose  four  contiguous  districts  habitually  sustain  the  average 
terms  of  school,  six  months  in  all,  three  months  summer  school  and  three 
months  of  winter  school,  paying  the  average  wages  as  ascertained  by  the 
statistics.  Then  three  months  summer  sohool  at  $8  per  month  will  ooet 
$24,  and  three  months  winter  school  at  $18  per  month  will  cost  $54,  or 
$78  for  the  year  in  each  district,  amounting  to  $312  in  the  four  dbtriots. 
Now  by  expending  the  $312  in  another  way,  a  primary  school  could  be 
sustained  in  each  of  the  districts  .for  six  months  for  $192,  paying  the 
teacher  $8  per  month;  and  $120  would  remain  for  which  a  school rf 
higher  grade  could  be  sustained  for  four  months  at  $30  per  month,  or 
for  three  months  at  $40  per  month.  So  that  it  is  demonstrable  that 
a  gradation  of  schools  could  be  adopted  to  some  extent,  and  sufficient  to 
add  largely  to  the  iacilities  of  scholars  for  receiving  a  higher  grade  of 
instruction  without  increaning  the  expense. 

From  the  preceding  examination  and  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  exists  no  legal  obstacle,  or  organic  deficiency  that  need  prevent, 
or  very  much  obstruct,  the  adoption  quite  generally  of  graded  schools,  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State ;  and  it  seems  remarkable  that  so  few 
of  them  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  in  view  of  such  demonstrable  feasibility 
and  desirability  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  search  for  reasons  for  neg- 
leoting  80  obvious  a  means  of  sohool  improvement. 

This  neglect  is  attributable  partially  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
real  capacity  of  the  existing  school  law.  The  schools  for  a  long  time 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  well  recognized  educational  wants  of  the  State, 
and  on  that  account,  private  schools  had  sprung  up  and  diminished  the 
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atteodanoe  upon  the  public  Bchools.  and  appropriated  to  themBelves  the 
interest  and  support  really  due  to  the  public  schools :  the  comparathe 
fliiccess  of  t'  e  private  fcliool?,  reacted  upon  the  public  schools,  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  culture  there,  degrading  them  in  the  public  estima* 
tiun,  and  practically  and  really  degrading  the  public  schools  themselTCi; 
until  for  years  it  became  the  fashion  to  decry  all  public  schools  as  low, 
Yulgar  and  inefficient.  Then  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  schools 
were  generally  held,  and  their  deficiencies,  which  naturally  resulted 
from  this  very  want  of  respect,  were  attributed  to  the  organic  weakness 
of  the  system,  until  the  notion  widely  prevailed  that  the  public  aehool 
qfstem  was  radically  and  organically  so  weak  and  powerless  as  to  make 
utterly  futile  any  effort  to  improve  them.  And  thus,  partially  from 
hopelessness  of  success  all  effoi  ts  to  make  the  most  of  the  ezistUig  sys- 
tem ceased.  But  undoubtedly  still  greater  potency  may  be  ascribed  to 
a  wide*8pread  misapprehension  of  the  true  spirit  and  real  basis  of  the 
whole  system  of  public  schools.  The  public  schools  came  to  be  soppoaed 
by  many  to  be  the  public  and  perpetual  expression  of  the  kindly  charity 
and  soft-hearted  philanthropy  of  the  founders  of  our  republican  inatitvp 
tions,  who  knowing  that,  until  the  arrival  of  the  millennial  day,  there 
would  and  of  necessity  must  be  many  poor  and  friendless  people  who 
would  find  it  difiicult  enough  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  without 
being  at  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  therefore  de- 
yised  the  State  public  school  system  as  an  indirect  and  comprebensive 
plan  for  giving  tu  the  poor  and  weak  and  helpless  the  benefit  of  the  char- 
itable disposition  of  the  whole  State  embodied  in  a  State  school  system. 
This  view  manifested  itself  everywhere.  In  the  talk  of  the  street,  in 
the  thankpgiving  sermon,  and  in  the  inevitable  stump  speech,  a  special 
laudation  of  the  considerate  and  kindly  benevolence  of  the  fathers  as 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  couimon  schools  was  an  indispensable 
rhetorical  fiiuri^h.  Degraded  frirni  its  legitimate  rank  as  a  centre  of 
thought  and  intere^tt ;  the  public  school,  deprived  by  the  gratuitousness 
of  its  ministrations  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  all  claim  to  particular 
respect  as  a  purely  educational  power ;  nd  forbidden  by  the  compul- 
sory taxation  made  necessary  in  it■^<  support,  to  demand  affection  as  a 
clear  and  undoubted  charity,  appealed  neithtT  to  benevolence  nor  patp 
riotism,  and  tailed  almost  of  course. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  public  school  system, 
the  assistance  furnished  thereby  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  many 
who  without  such  help  must  have  remained  in  ignorance,  tends  to  make 
the  charitable  phase  of  the  school  system  prominent,  but,  in  fact,  the 
benevolent  result  of  the  working  of  the  system  is  entirely  incidental,  it 
formed  no  essential  part  of  the  original  design. 

It  was  practicnl  wisdom  and  keen  sagacity  rather  than  tender  oompas- 
sion  that  instigated  the  founders  of  our  scheme  of  institutions  to  give  so 
prominent  a  position  to  public  schools.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  men  under  favorable  circumstances  to  devise  and  operate  by 
themselves  and  for  then.selves,  the  machinery  of  a  complete  republican 
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gOTernment,  they  recognized  themselves  as  specially  and  solemnly  onll- 
ed  upon,  as  the  founders  of  institutions  which  they  hoped  should  stand 
firm  and  nnshalcen  aniid  the  disturbing  and  perturbing  influences  of  the 
world  to  erect  a  perpetual  monument  of  man's  inherent  capacity  for  self- 
oontrol  and  social  perfection,  they  also  intended  that  it  should,  so  long  as 
ii  did  stand,  yindicate  the  general  truths  upon  which  it  rested.  And 
underneath  the  frame- worl(  of  the  institutions  which  the  fathers  built,  the 
troth  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  rests,  is  as  apparent  to-day  as  it  was 
to  their  own  minds. 

Man,  they  said,  is  a  social  being;  whatever  tends  to  the  security 
and  perfection  of  social  existence  is  therefore,  to  him  of  paramoant  Im- 
pof  tanoe ;  but  the  perfect  security  and  progressive  development  of  social 
eodatenoo  can  only  be  accomplished  by  that  thorough  organization  of 
aodety  which  is  called  government ;  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
which  is  essential  lo  social  life,  is  the  very  object  of  government;  sov- 
arnroent,  then,  protects  men  against  what?  virtue  f  intelligence  t  No  f 
hot  against  vice  and  crime ;  bow,  then,  should  the  new  scheme  give  se- 
ourity  to  all  against  vice  and  crime  ?  vice  and  crime  grow  from  igno- 
nuioe  ;  how  guard  against  ignorance  ?  Primarily  by  establishing  as  a 
ooropooenipart  of  the  governmental  scheme,  a  system  of  public  schools 
that  should  know  no  distinctions  between  man  and  his  brother,  bat 
diould  tend  to  the  safety  of  all,  by  an  impartial  diffusion  of  that  intelll- 
gBDCO  and  virtue  which  most  directly  guards  against  vice  by  banishing 
that  ignorance  from  which  it  springs  ;  and  secondarily,  to  give  security 
to  all  by  establishing  a  system  of  criminal  laws,  every  infraction  of  which 
shall  meet  with  summary  punishment. 

Thus  the  school  system  and  the  criminal  code  of  every  republican 
State  rest  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation  of  inevitable  necessity. 
And  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  the  public  school  system  as  of  a 
criminal  court,  that  whatever  of  apparent  charitableness  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  effects  sometimes  produced,  is  an  incidental  result  and  not 
the  original  purpose  thereof.  There  is  not  a  whit  more  of  the  charitable 
in  the  design  of  the  public  school  system  because,  by  it  many  poor 
children  are  instructed  who  would  otherwise  remain  in  ignorance,  than 
there  is  in  the  organism  of  courts  of  law  by  whose  judgment  murderers 
are  bung. 

Men  of  the  present  day  are  always  ready  to  aclcnowledge  the  weight 
of  obligation  under  which  we  rest  to  the  fathers  for  the  civil  institutions, 
whoso  permanence  and  success  bear  conclunive  testimony  to  the  sagacity 
aa  well  as  patriotism  of  their  framers.  But  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other,  still  more  and  more  clearly  will  the  far  reaching  wisdom  of 
the  fathers  Ite  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  without 
whose  wholesome  and  saving  influences,  republicanism  would  soon  be- 
come impossible  and  democracy  devilish. 

And  not  only  are  public  schools  in  theory  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  permanence  of  free  institutions,  but  in  fact,  they  do  to-day  and  did 
yesterday  and  ever  will  wield  a  powerful  influence  over  the  destmies  of 


the  oommonwealth.  By  the  statistics  less  than  ooe  in  twelve  attend  tke 
priTato  and  select  schools;  and  making  every  reasonable  allowaooe  ftr 
attendance  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  tiiat  seven  ont  of  eve^ 
•igbt  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  common  schools  for  suoh  cultare  ss 
tfiey  may  ever  have.  Bat  whatever  ^ives  character  mental  and  moral 
to  seven-eighths  of  the  existing  population  of  a  republican  State  reallj 
^lay  be  said  to  give  character  to  the  Statue. 

The  purely  democratic  tendency  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  well  sns- 
tained  system  of  free  sf^hools  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 
That  our  fathers  were  entirely  aware  of  tliis  tendency,  none  can  weD 
doubt.  -They  had  just  escaped  from  a  social  connection  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  a  severe  and  well  defined  division  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  into  distinctive  classes,  having  little  or  no  social  commonioa* 
tion,  and  nearly  as  hopelessly  separated  as  the  castes  of  the  East  A 
love  of  religious  liberty,  a  longing  for  civil  freedom  and  a  loathing  of 
aristocratic  distinctions  of  class,  were  the  leading  and  nearly  co-or^nate 
motives  that  induced  their  emigration  westward.  If  the  protection  of 
the  feeble  and  the  friendless  was  not  a  declared  purpose  in  view  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  republics,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  political  dis- 
tinctions and  the  putting  of  all  upon  one  common  and  equal  footinff 
most  certainly  were  both  actual  and  declared  porposes.  And  weU 
they  knew  the  effectiveness  of  a  common  school  system  in  that  direotion. 
Any  measure  then  that  tends  to  lessen  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
public  schools  and  therefore  their  value;  tends  proportionately  to  d^ 
prive  the  many  of  their  only  opportunities  for  culture,  to  limit  tboroogk 
education  to  the  few,  and  therefore  to  undo  the  work  which  the  fathers 
laboreci  to  perfect.  And  this  may  be  done  from  very  carelessness  and 
without  consciousness  of  evil,  as  well  as  from  unpatriotic  or  anti-repub- 
lican proclivities,  but  whenever  the  evident  tendencies  of  sach  measorsi 
is  disclosed,  by  persistence  then  the  character  of  the  motives  will  appear. 

And  from  well  known  facts  in  the  social  and  educational  history  of 
the  State,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  very  democratic  tendencies  of 
free  schools  have  not  deprived  them  of  the  sympathies,  and  alienated  from 
them  the  interests  of  many,  who  yet  would  not  desire  to  be  known  as 
hostile  to  them  on  this  account. 

Based  upon  intelligence  and  virtue  as  their  only  reliable  foundation, 
our  republican  institutions  have  diffused  more  widely  and  more  rapidly  a 
general  prosperity  than  ever  has  existed  in  the  world.  And  as  ever  be- 
fore, in  the  world's  history,  property,  the  accumulation  of  which  would 
often  have  been  impossible  without  the  favoring  influence  of  republictn 
institutions,  and  whose  very  security  is  directly  proportional  to  tho  intel- 
ligence that  allows  republicanism  to  exist,  here  as  elsewhere,  exhibits 
its  proverbial  inclination  to  exclusiveness. 

Few  intelligent  observers  doubt  but  that  the  undue  and  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  private  schools  and  academies  has  affected  most  dis- 
astrously the  jmbiio  schools  of  our  State.  The  complete  and  thorough 
education  of  atFee  people  is  a  unitary  idea,  involving  in  its  success  the  co- 
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(^ntioa  of  edacational  institntions  of  all  n^nsessar  j  grades.  No  sane  mail 
doubts  the  necessity,  perhaps  equal  necessity  of  colleges,  academies,  and 
pnblio  schools.  Necessary  to  the  attainineDt  of  the  common  end,  they 
ire  also  necessary  to  each  other,  and  he  is  an  enemy  to  education,  who 
under  the  gvise  of  special  friendship  for  either,  allows  himself  to  dis- 

Sarage  the  other.  To  say  nothing  of  other  functions,  the  colleges  actually 
imish  to  the  academies  the  great  bulii  of  instructors  who  are  preparing 
for  collegiate  life,  each  generation  of  students  its  own  successors;  ana 
the  academies,  both  directly  by  the  teachers  they  send  down  to  take 
diarge  of  the  public  scbooU,  and  by  the  spirit  which  they  infuse  into 
the  various  communities  are  fixing  the  standard  both  of  instruction  and 
aeqnisition  which  shall  in  proportion  to  its  vitality  or  lifelessness  in- 
erease  or  diminish  the  proportionate  number  of  those  who  kindled  by 
their  inspiration  into  a  nobler  determination  shall  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  aspirations  through  the  higher  culture  which  the  acaden^y  and 
college  shall  be  ready  to  furnish,  or  leave  them  entirely  satisfied  with 
attainments  and  purposes  that  exactly  qualify  them  for  a  state  of  insig- 
nificant mediocrity.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  college,  the  acade- 
ny  and  the  common  school  have,  each  its  own  legitimate  and  appro- 
priate sphere,  every  departure  from  which  by  either  is  as  dangerous  to  i^ 
■eir  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  others.     When  all  together,  but  each  in  its 

S roper  field  of  labor,  co-operate  harmoniously  and  without  interferenoe 
I  the  work  of  education,  certain  progress  will  be  made,  as  rapid  as  it 
is  valuable.  But  where  each,  usurping  the  proper  functions  of  all  Of 
either  of  the  others,  travels  oat  of  its  own  orbit,  confusion  reigns  trium- 
phant, and  sound  Icnowledge  yields  the  path  to  shallowness  and  super- 
Iciality. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  that  legitimately  comes  within 
the  proper  scope  of  academic  instruction,  one  academy  in  each  of  the 
oonnties  of  Vermont,  would  be  abundantly  sufficient;  why  then  do  we 
find  some  eighty  ]  It  is  because  the  standard  of  the  common  schools 
has  become  so  lowered,  that  the  academies  have  assumed  their  functions, 
and  with  or  without  a  '*  primary  department,"  have  deserted  their  own 
field  of  labor  and  are  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  common  branches. 

Bat  why  has  the  standard  of  instruction  and  of  ac^juisition  of  the 
common  school  been  lowered?  It  is  mainly  from  the  fact  that  leading 
and  infiuential  men,  whose  pecuniary  ability  has  enabled  them  to  give 
to  their  children  more  than  common  advantages,  and  whose  children 
therefore  are  thereby  farther  advanced  in  their  studies,  have  to  a  great 
extent  taken  their  children  from  the  common  school,  and  sent  them  W 
the  select  school  or  middling  academy  to  receive  there  farther  instruction 
which  should  be  given  in  the  common  school.  Others  and  still  others, 
following  in  the  example  of  their  more  prosperous  neighbors,  have  taken 
the  same  course,  until  the  fashion  is  set  of  neglecting  the  common  school 
by  those  who  fear  lest  their  character  for  respectability  will  be  lost  if 
they  do  not  follow  the  fashion.  The  effect  upon  the  common  school  is 
inevitable.    Its  most  advanced  scholars  have  deserted  it,  Us  own  Stan* 
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dard  of  reqairement  and  of  ioBtnictioD  has  sunk,  tbe  ohildren  of  the 
more  prosperous  and  those  of  highest  social  Btanding  have  gone  elsa- 
where;  it  ceases  to  be  n  spectable.  Leading  men  having  taken  their 
ohildren  from  the  common  school,  do  not  attend  the  school  meeting,  w 
attend  only  to  oppose  anything  like  liberality  of  support;  they  will  not 
act  officially  in  its  behalf;  the  direction  of  school  matters  sinks  into  im- 
proper hands;  and  the  inevitable  effect  follows;  the  school  beoomeB  im- 
wortby  of  support. 

Then  men  of  moral  character  and  social  eminence,  when  appealed 
to  to  sustain  the  scbool,  vay:  '*  It  is  low  and  vulgar,  I  do  not  dare  to 
"  send  my  children  there,  and  I  know  little  aud  eare  less  about  it."  In 
this  way  the  low  condition  of  the  public  schools,  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  those  who  in  this  as  in  other  matters  give  tone  to  public  opinion, 
becomes  a  standard  excuse  for  the  neglect  itself.  Those  who  attend 
the  public  schools  are  largely  influenced  by  the  prevalent  notions  of  their 

Sarents  and  the  general  public;  knowing  the  common  school  to  be  looked 
own  upon  by  their  elders,  they  begin  to  regard  it  in  the  same  Ught,  and 
neelect  opportunities  which  the  school  still  might  afford. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  great  public  school  interest  is  deplorably  In- 
jured by  the  multiplicity  of  private  schools  and  academies  whidi  is 
fonnd  in  our  State.  There  are  towns  in  the  State  where  the  attendanoe 
np6n  the  private  schools  is  larger  than  is  that  upon  all  the  public  schools 
tether.  And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  generally,  where  private  aohooli 
fk)nrish  the  best,  there  are  to  be  found  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  the 
public  schools. 

And  the  evil  perpetuates  itself  in  another  way.  The  standard  of  ao- 
qnisition  in  the  public  scoools  having  been  lowered,  the  pupils  leave  it 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  attend  the  select  school  and  academy,  there  to  suffer 
from  want  of  thorough  culture,  and  to  return  from  the  academy  unfkmilisr 
with  the  wunts  as  with  the  character  of  the  common  school,  young,  and 
wanting  both  certainty  of  knowledge  and  firmness  of  character,  as  well 
as  lacking  both  experience  and  acquaintance  to  curse  again  the  oommen 
school  by  acting  in  the  vocation  of  teacher. 

The  large  class  of  teachers  who  might  and  would  be  thoroughly  and 
well  trained  in  public  graded  schools,  is  entirely  wanting  ;  and  from  this 
lack  and  from  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  common  schools  are  held, 
it  is  customary  to  employ  therein  as  teaciiers,  boys  and  girls,  utterly  unable 
to  seize  and  control  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  common  school,  and 
of  character  so  immature  and  unformed  that  no  sagacious  man  of  basiUDetf 
wculd  dare  to  entrust  them  with  the  management  of  his  own  affairs, 
while  all  the  community  tolerate  them  as  teachers  of  the  school  of  the 
district. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  character  of  the  academies  is  as 
seriously  injured  by  their  very  utultiplicity;  as  is  that  of  the  common 
school.  Instead  of  that,  strength  and  force  and  permanence  that  would 
oharac'terize  them  if  they  were  few  in  number  and  of  course  well  attend- 
ed and  well  sust-uiood;  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  each  other. 
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Many  of  them,  compelled  by  sheer  necessity  to  seduce  scholars  from  the 
common  school  or  prepare  for  death,  use  all  worthy  or  unworthy  means 
to  attain  this  all  important  end.  Descending  from  their  true  plane,  they 
reach  down  and  poach  upon  the  proper  fields  of  all  lov^er  institutions 
and  invade  the  precincts  of  all  higher;  becoming  truly  composite  in  their 
nature,  with  an  even  mixture  of  all  the  traits  of  infant  schools,  and  all  the 
various  grades  of  public  schools,  they  combine  the  faults  of  bad  ficademies 
and  mock  collegiate  institutions,  and  even  then,  when  they  have  stooped 
not  to  conquer  but  for  dear  life,  at  the  best,  have  only  a  soasmodio  exis- 
tence, their  very  heyday  of  prosperity  beinqr  with  certainty  followed  by 
a  state  of  suspended  animation,  their  very  struggles  for  life  resembling 
the  effects  of  galvanism  applied  post  mortem,  they  live  and  die,  sur- 
vive and  perish  in  a  most  interesting  alternation,  gaining  and  losing  theif^ 
teachers,  as  unsophisticated  and  needy  young  men  can  be  temporarily 
entrapped  and  escape;  until  the  reply  of  the  Vermont  teacher  to  the 
question  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  that  "  he  was  travelling  about  attend- 
'*  ing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  dying  academies  "  loses  it  appearance  of 
exaggeration,  and  becomes  a  terse  and  graphic  description  of  the  life  of 
an  academic  teacher. 

That  this  description  d  jes  not  apply  to  some,  and  indeed  to  many  of 
oar  existing  academies,  I  know  full  well.  Vermont  has  no  wiser,  trner, 
or  more  clear-sighted  friends  of  education  and  of  the  common  schools 
than  are  the  Principals  of  some  of  our  academies,  who  have  spent  their 
Uves  in  the  educational  harness.  Striving  for  years  to  uphold  the  true 
standard  of  academic  education,  and  long  and  often  vainly  striving  against 
the  tide  of  evil  consequences  that  have  legitimately  resulted  from  the 
minecessary  and  unwise  increase  of  the  number  of  academic  iostitutionSt 
they  have  seen  the  State  fund  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  Gonntj 
Grammar  schools  frittered  away  by  constantly  recurring  division,  they 
have  known  the  btst  institutions  neglected  to  attend  those  whose  pros- 
pectus and  actual  performance  were  far  from  bein^]^  in  accord,  and  have 
themselves  been  often  rewarded  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  insisted 
upon  thorough  culture,  by  desertion  to  more  easy  going  schools.  They 
know  and  will  appreciate  the  truthfulness  of  the  preceding  picture 
as  applicable  to  the  multitude  of  short-lived  academies  which  abound, 
and  they  also  know  and  will  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  exposition. 

But  to  the  watchful  observer  of  schools  it  is  evident  that  the  welfare 
and  efficiency  and  possible  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  is  more 
injuriously  affected  by  the  multiplicity  of  private  and  select  schools  exist-- 
ing  in  the  State,  than  by  any  other  cause,  and  probably  more  than  by 
all  other  causes  combined.  Many  of  the  evil  consequences  resulting 
therefrom  are  direct,  and  therefore  readily  recognized  by  any  who  choose 
to  see  them ;  many  more  are  indirect  and  not  commonly  attributed  to  their 
tetie  source.  The  motives  by  which  parents  are  induced  to  patronize  pri- 
vate schools  are  as  various  in  character  as  are  the  schools  themselves, 
and  like  them  aro  sometimes  praiseworthy,  and  more  often  of  exactljr  the 
opposite  nature. 
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The  palrona  of  private  and  select  schools  may  be  classified  as  fint* 
those  who  send  children  away  from  the  public  schools  to  procure  instm^' 
tion  for  them  in  branches  of  study  that  are  not  taught  in  the  poblie 
schools;  second,  those  who  send  children  away  from  the  public  aehool  to 
receive  instruction  at  private  and  select  schools  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  a  common  education,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught 
in  every  public  school;  and  third,  those  who  send  their  children  to  the  pri- 
vate and  select  schools  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  more 
prosperous  neig:hbors. 

Of  the  first  of  the  above  classes  little  need  be  said,  except  that  it 
really  is  much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  is  muck 
larger  than  it  need  be,  and  larger  than  it  would  be  were  graded  sobocds 
to  be  generally  established.  As  was  said  of  the  college  and  academy,  m 
we  may  say  of  the  public  school ;  it  has  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  and 
ia  most  useful  when  rigidly  retained  there.  When  the  common  sohod 
reaches  out  from  and  goes  beyond  its  own  appropriate  sphere  of  labor 
and  assumes  to  do  the  work  of  the  academy,  it  must  necessarily  fail  to 
do  it  well ;  and  if  it  did  not  egregiously  fail,  it  injures  both  the  academy 
and  itself.  Undoubtedly  far  better  instruction  in  a  wider  variety  of 
branches  may  properly  and  easily  be  given  in  the  common  schools  than 
if  now  there  found,  but  each  grade  of  public  schools  should  have  ita  own 
v?ell-defined  limits,  beyond  which  it  should  neither  be  expected  nor  al* 
lowed  to  travel.  The  limits  of  the  proper  sphere  of  the  ordinary  un- 
ffraded  district  school  are  very  precisely  pointed  out  by  law,  and  the 
fact  that  its  specifio  work  is  thus  assigned  by  law,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  immediately  upon  the  division  or  grading  of  a  common  school, 
speci..!  permisFion  is  given  in  the  law  to  direct  instruction,  in  branohei 
not  mentioned,  in  the  higher  department  or  grade  of  the  common  school, 
shows  that  the  design  o{  the  law  was  to  limit  the  ungraded  district  school 
to  the  giving  instruction  in  the  special  branches  named  and  in  no  other. 

Whenever  these  parents  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  them  who  have  mastered  all  within  the  legal 
compass  of  the  common  school,  instruction  in  branches  not  taught  ia 
the  coiTiinon  ecIiooI,  and  not  legitimutely  beloni^ing  there,  little  objectioB 
oan  well  be  made,  certainly  in  locations  and  under  ciicumstanoes  where 
a  gradation  of  the  schools  and  by  such  gradation  a  legal  enlargement 
of  tlieir  scope  is  difficult  or  impossible.  But  the  class  of  parents  who 
under  the  intiuence  of  such  motives  st  nd  their  children  to  private  schools 
is  V(;ry  small,  and  would  almost  entirely  disappear  were  schools  graded 
wherever  such  gradation  is  practicable. 

Of  the  Sf  cond  class,  viz.,  those  who  patronize  private  and  select  schools 
that  only  claim  to  give  instruction  in  the  common  branches,  that  come 
within  the  legal  and  well  known  scope  of  the  common  schools,  more  may 
well  bo  said  It  is  a  much  more  numerous  class  than  the  other,  and 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  more  decidedly  and  more  injuri* 
ously  affects  the  common  schools.  The  absolute  right  of  every  man  to 
give  the  best  instruction  to  his  childre*^  that  is  within  his  power,  is  clear, 
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iwit  no  more  so  than  in  his  duty  to  do  all  within  his  power  for  the  snp- 
port  and  improvement  of  the  publio  schools.  Having  control  of  all  the 
property  of  every  community,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  publio  schools,  every  community  is  bound  to  see  to  it 
that  the  public  school  is  in  fact  better  than  any  private  school,  with  nec- 
essarily a  more  limited  command  of  means,  can  possibly  be.  If  then,  in 
any  community,  select  and  private  schools,  giving  instruction  in  branches 
leqaired  in  the  common  schools,  are  found  to  be  superior  in  any  respeot 
to  the  publio  schools  of  the  vicinity,  the  very  superiority  of  the  seleol 
•ohools  is  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  a  derelioiion  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  that  community. 

But  who  are  responsible  for  the  short  comings  and  failures  of  the  oom- 
Monityl  is  the  ignorant  and  the  lowly  and  the  poor,  and  thone  who  have 
neither  social  influence,  character,  or  pecuniary  means?  It  is  the  man 
of  known  intelligence,  of  moral  power,  of  high  social  standing,  that 
aetually  do  give  tone  and  direction  to  public  sentiment,  that  justly 
plight  to  be,  and  that  actually  are  held  responsible,  for  the  character  of 
the  communities  of  which  they  are  a  portion.  But  such  are  precisely 
ike  men,  who  under  various  excuses,  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
public  school  and  send  them  to  private  institutions,  to  be  taught  there 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education.  And  while  the  right  of 
every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  is  not  denied,  and  is  admitted  to  be  indisputable, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  just  as  clearly  every  man*6  social  and 
cftvil  duty  so  to  enjoy  his  own  as  not  to  infringe  upon  or  diminish  his 
neighbor's  enjoyment  of  rights  that  belong  to  him.  If  the  withdrawal  of 
the  children  of  the  prosperous  and  the  intelligent  and  the  influential 
firom  the  public  school,  produced  no  evil  effects  upon  those  schools,  then 
as  far  as  the  discussion  of  the  present  point  is  concerned,  such  a  coune 
would  be  comparatively  unobjectionable.  But  aa  has  been  shown,  the 
ivithdrawal  of  the  childreji  of  the  leading  men  for  intelligence  and  social 
power  and  standing,  diminishes  the  interest  of  such  men  in  the  publio 
aohools,  deprives  them  of  the  most  advanced  scholars,  lowers  the  stan- 
dard of  instruction  antl  of  acquisition,  allows  the  direction  of  this  im- 
portant interest  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  inferior  men,  diminibhes  the 
means  allowed  for  their  improvement,  inflicts  upon  them  necessarily  in- 
ferior instruction,  deprives  them  of  indispensable  equipments  and  facili- 
ties, lowers  them  in  public  estimation,  and  oAen  makes  them  worthless 
and  so  actually  deprives  the  children  of  the  poor  and  feeble  of  the  right, 
through  a  proper  and  sufficieut  culture,  of  thoroughly  qualifying  them- 
selves for  discharging  honorably  and  usefully  the  duties  of  republican 
oitizenship.  And  the  various  excuses  under  cover  of  which  this  course 
ia  t-aken,  often  serve  to  expose  more  clearly  its  impropriety,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest,  and  oftentimes  its 
cowardice  and  baseness. 

It  is  often  said  that  profanity,  obscenity,  vulgarity  and  rudeness 
prevail  in  the  commcn  school,  and  men  of  culture  and  moral  standing 
eay:  "  the  publio  school  is  so  mean  and  degraded  that  I  cannot  send 
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*'  my  children  there."  In  reply  it  may  be  stated  first  that  private  aohods 
are  not  by  any  means  free  from  the  faults  and  vioes  tba3  enameri^ 
ted,  and  that  the  public  schools,  as  a  whole,  will  compare  favorably 
even  in  these  particulars  with  the  private  schools  in  the  State. 

Secondly  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  public  school  is  unfit  for  the  diild 
of  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  or  the  man  of  wealth  and  positioD  and  ef 
high  culture;  it  is  moot  manifestly  unfit  for  the  child  of  the  poorest  man 
in  the  community,  whose  only  chance  for  elevation  from  the  depth  of  hit 
poverty  rests  in  the  inte]ligen4te  and  character  which  he  may  derive  fitNH 
the  public  school.  And  thirdly  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  alle;^ation  be 
true,  it  convicts  those  making  it  of  failure  to  do  their  plain  duty  in  re- 
gard to  the  schools.  If  the  public  schools  are  in  fact  as  degraded  as 
uiey  are  thus  represented,  what  is  to  be  done?  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
all  good  citizens  rather  to  energetically  attempt  a  reformation  in  then, 
than  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  such  low  condition  or  sink  lower.  And 
this  as  well  as  all  other  desirable  reformations  should  be  urged  on  by 
the  exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  influential;  and  they,  having  really 
the  power  to  work  a  change  in  them  are  false  to  a  sacred  duty  and  tnufc 
if  they  allow  an  unnecessary  degradation  of  the  schools  to  blast  the  pros- 
pects for  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
mnnity  without  an  effort  in  their  behalf.  And  such  men  can  in  no  way 
80  effectually  improve  the  schools  as  to  send  their  children  into  them;  ftr 
if  their  children  are  not  intelligent  and  virtuous,  they  certainly  will  not 
be  injured,  and  will  at  least  attract  to  the  common  school  the  interest  of 
their  parents;  and  if  they  are,  will  by  their  example  improve  directly 
the  character  of  the  schools. 

It  is  useless  to  go  by  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  "on  the  other  side," 
and  standing  afar  off  to  rail  at  and  rebuke  the  faults  that  may  be  peroep- 
tible.  Such  a  course «never  reformi  a  community  or  a  school.  Ws 
must,  if  they  are  low,  go  down  to  and  actually  take  hold  of  them.  As 
has  been  well  said:  "  the  lawyer  does  not  refuse  to  assist  his  olienta  be« 
cause  they  are  in  trouble,  nor  the  doctor  his  patient  because  he  is  siek, 
nor  the  minister  his  people  because  they  are  ignorant  or  afflicted;"  and 
it  may  be  added  that  he  would  hardly  be  deemed  a  model  missionaiy 
who  should  desert  his  field  of  labor  because  the  character  of  its  people 
was  so  low  and  degraded. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  '*so  many  foreigners'*  in  the  oom* 
men  school,  thiit  on  that  account  their  influence  is  evil.  To  this  eveiy 
practical  teacher  will  readily  reply  and  with  truth,  that  it  is  true  that 
vice  and  degradation  being  of  no  nation  or  sex  exclusively,  there  may  he 
low  and  vicious  children  of  foreigners  in  the  public  school;  but  for  the 
perfection  of  coarseness,  profanity  and  obstinate  willfulness,  the  world 
may  be  challenged  to  excel  a  native  Yankee  made  obtuse  and  wicked 
by  bad  example  and  discipline  at  home,  and  sent  to  school  from  entire 
lack  of  power  to  control  him  elsewhere. 

And  it  is  said  that  in  the  public  school  there  will  be  an  enforced  asso- 
ciation  with  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  vicious,  as  though  then 
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were  some  natural  connection  between  poverty  and  vice;  when  in  fact 
the  best  children  of  any  school  are  as  likely  to  be  found  among  those 
of  least  means  as  among  the  prosperous,  and  the  most  perverted  and 
yicious  of  most  schools  are  often  and  indeed  generally  the  spoiled 
children  of  men  whose  wealth  often  thus  proves  a  curse  to  their 
children.  But  even  supposing  that  there  is  danger  of  exposure  to 
evil  influences  in  the  public  school,  so  there  is  in  the  private  school. 
And  in  either  case  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  exposure  must 
and  will  come  sooner  or  later.  If  children  are,  as  it  were,  seques- 
tered, separated  from  all  contact  with  average  children  in  childhood, 
they  will  of  necessity  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
great  mass,  with  whom  at  some  time  they  must  mingle,  and  who 
being  the  mass,  under  the  rule  of  majorities  at  some  future  and  not 
distant  period  must  control,  and  over  whom  the  children  thus  seques- 
tered, by  that  very  seclusion  are  deprived  of  all  influence.  If  a  child 
at  an  early  age  hears  profanity  or  vulgarity  it  is  apt  to  tell  its  parent 
and  will  be  in  the  way  of  admonition  and  correction,  which  being 
applicable  to  a  case  actually  occurring,  will  be  more  efficacious  than 
f^y  general  and  abstract  teaching  or  preaching  can  be.  But  if  se- 
diided  till  a  more  mature  age,  the  child  is  likely  to  conceal  any  ex- 
posure to  common  vices,  and  thus  without  warning  or  instruction  is 
more  in  danger  of  forming  or  imitating  bad  habits.  Ldttle  wisdom 
spears  in  simply  guarding  children  from  present  danger  witliout 
exercising  any  care  for  the  future.  It  would  be  better  to  purify  all 
tiie  schools,  and  thus  all  the  growing  elements  that  will  go  to  make 
up  the  future  society  with  which  the  child  perforce  must  mix.  It  is 
better  to  correct  the  atmosphere  that  now  and  hereafter  our  children 
mnst  breathe,  than  merely  for  the  present  to  take  them  out  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere, leaving  all  noxious  vapors  to  increase  in  strength  and  be- 
come constant  elements  of  mischief.  The  withdrawal  of  children 
from  the  school  assists  in  the  debasement  of  the  mass,  who  continue 
to  go  lower  and  lower  until  corrupted,  when  the  children  formerly 
secluded  must  return  again  to  mingle  with  the  mass  thus  corrupted. 
The  children  of  the  more  prosperous  thus  taken  from  the  common 
school  and  confined  to  the  exclusive  society  of  a  few  others  similarly 
situated,  are  often  themselves  unfavorably  afiected  thereby.  Their 
very  seclusion  gives  them  false  notions  of  pride  and  exclusiveness, 
they  are  puficd  up  with  self  conceit,  and  begin  to  look  down  upon 
and  contemn  those  whom  they  are  practically  taught  to  consider  as 
beneath  them,  and  by  such  a  course  their  young  hearts  are  hardened 
and  a  feeling  of  brotherly  and  kindly  equality  becomes  almost  im- 
possible. In  this  way  the  natural  tendency  of  prosperity  to  foster 
the  division  of  society  into  classes  is  intensified,  and  the  distinctions 
of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  patrician  and  plebian,  which  should 
be  unknown  under  the  institutions  of  this  country,  are  very  readily 
perceived  and  received  by  children  who  have  grown  up  in  the  idea 
that  they  were  too  good  to  be  educated  in  the  same  school  with 
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others,  and  they  become  haughty  and  take  on  airs  and  strat,  and 
easily  and  naturally  acquire  fooHsh  and  unjust  notions  that  will  by 
the  future  men  whom  thoy  have  thus  despised,  be  remembered  and 
resented  when  a  common  release  from  school  shall  place  them  upon 
the  common  platform  of  manhood. 

If  the  sequestration,  bep^un  in  childhood,  could  continue,  as  under 
aristocratic  ^ov(»rnnient8,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  here  the 
▼ery  children  seriuestered  and  thereby  rendered  effeminate,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  active  life,  are  to  contend  for  success  noi 
alone  with  others  similarly  weakened  and  affected  with  foolish  pre- 
dilections for  an  impossible  aristocracy  and  exclusiveness ;  buttbey 
arc  to  contend  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye  with  men  made  rauscular 
and  hardy  at  the  public  school,  who  will  take  a  pure  pleasure  in  mof- 
iifyiug  the  pride  and  bringing  down  the  conceit  of  those  who  were 
too  good  to  mingle  with  them  in  the  studies  and  sports  of  boyhood. 

Of  the  third  class  who  send  their  children  to  the  select  school  be- 
cause their  more  prosperous  neighbors  do  the  same,  the  mercmentioii 
is  sufficient.  Such  a  course  can  only  be  induced  by  a  sort  of  snob- 
bish toadyism,  which  should  receive  the  hearty  contempt  of  every 
man  of  capacity  enough  to  understand  and  heart  to  appreciate  the 
truly  democratic  nature  of  our  free  institutions. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  appear  that  no  one  meas- 
ure could  so  powerfully  affect  the  educational  welfare  of  our  State  as 
the  general  adoption  of  graded  schools.  Wherever  the  necessaiy 
consolidation  of  districts  can  be  effected,  the  graded  schools  would 
stand  in  tlie  place  of  the  local  academy,  and  easily  and  fully  pcrfoim 
its  educational  labor;  and  wherever  such  consolidation  is  impracti- 
cable, still  the  gradation  of  schools  to  whatever  extent  it  could  be  in- 
troduced, would  very  much  enlarge  the  scope  of  common  school  in- 
struction and  add  to  its  power.  Changes,  and  those  of  importance, 
would  undoubtedly  result.  The  number  of  academies  would  be  di- 
minished. Select  and  private  schools  would  gradually  disappear. 
But  district  schools  would  be  vastly  improved,  and  the  various  bene- 
fits which  they  would  impart  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
evils  that  might  be  anticipated  from  any  changes  that  could  occur. 
The  common  schools  would  receive  better  instruction  and  more  effi- 
cient discipline,  they  would  have  better  facilities  for  accomplishing 
their  work,  a  larger  atttjndunce  of  pupils,  and  a  much  wider  range  rf 
studies.  Thoy  would  necessarily  rise  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all 
and  would  be  surrounded  with  a  warmer  sympathy,  and  sustained 
with  a  greater  energy  and  power. 

The  diminution  of  the  number  of  academies  would,  by  the  gradual 
substitution  of  graded  schools,  be  accomplished  without  violence  and 
would  cause  no  sudtlen  shock.  Academic  teachers  who  were  compe- 
tent would  he  gladly  received  into  the  graded  schools,  and  opportu- 
nity and  leisure  for  improvement  would  be  given  to  those  who  wera 
not.    The  academies  that  remained  would  confine  themselves  more  and 
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more  to  tibeir  own  appropriate  work,  aud  would,  being  well  attended 
and  well  snstained,  become  proportionally  more  and  more  efficients 

Ab  we  Burvey  the  educational  field  at  the  present  time,  and  noto* 
the  discordance  and  jostling  between  the  various  elements,  that  if 
working  harmoniously  together  would  constitute  a  complete  educv 
tional  system,  extending  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they  exist  by  accident,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  any  certain  plan  or  design.  But  if  we  look 
through  recent  legislation,  back  to  the  time  when  the  educational 
legislation  of  our  State  began,  we  shall  see  that  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  the  State,  originally  had  a  well-defined  plan,  which  they 
supposed  sufficient  for  the  complete  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  required  common  schools  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  sustained  in 
every  town.  They  made  provision  for  a  Grammar  school  in  each 
Oounty,  from  time  to  time  granting  aid  from  the  State  for  their  en- 
dowment. And  that  their  work  might  be  complete,  they  established 
a  State  University. 

And  had  that  original  plan  never  been  changed  or  interfered  with, 
every  child  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  would  enjoy  better  oppoi^ 
tonities  for  thorough  culture  than  are  now  given  by  all  the  variong 
schools,  public  and  private,  academies  and  colleges  in  the  State. 

But  the  unity  and  harmonious  action  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
fathers,  has  been  sadly  interfered  with  and  almost  destroyed,  some- 
times by  the  disastrous  effects  of  legislation,  and  still  more  often  by 
the  results  of  the  careless  action  of  towns,  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  apathy  and  carelessness  of  individuals  and  communities,  al- 
lowed the  public  schools  to  become  degraded  in  character,  and  so 
increased  the  natural  tendency  to  desert  the  common  schools  and  de- 
pend upon  select  and  private  schools  and  academies  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  children  in  studies  legitimately  belonging  to  and  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Then,  by  legislation  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  Grammar  schools  originally  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  requisite  academic  instruction,  and  in  point  of  fact  adequate 
thereto,  were  seriously  impaired  by  continually  recurring  division 
and  sub-division  of  the  State  fund  established  for  their  support. 

By  the  careless  action  of  towns,  they  being  invested  with  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  the  division  and  sub-division  of  school  districts  with  cause 
and  without  cause,  has  existed,  which  has  frittered  away  the  real 
strength  of  the.school  district  organization  and  very  much  diminished 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

And  the  interests  of  a  higher  education  have  also  been  similarly 
and  injuriously  influenced  by  the  establishment  of  subsequent  and 
rival  collegiate  institutions. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  the 
daD|i^er  of  venturing  even  to  touch  the  subject  to  which  I  have  last 
alluded  ;  but  knowing  the  intimate  connection  and  relation  siibaiBtr 
ing  between  the  various  grades  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  how  absolutely  the  welfare  of  each  particular  grade  ii 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  each  and  all  of  the  other  grades ;  I 
cannot,  although  my  official  position  connects  me  more  particularly 
with  the  public  schools,  and  perhaps  in  the  view  of  many,  ezclnsivcly 
BO,  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  evil  consequcnceB 
resulting  from  what  now  appears  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and 
unwise  multiplication  of  colleges. 

Recent  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  by  exhibiting  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  inured  to  the  managers  of  the  existing  rebellion 
from  the  large  supply  of  men  who  have  received  a  military  cducatioB 
from  the  srreat  number  of  military  schools  and  colleges  that  hate 
flourished  within  the  bounds  of  the  seceding  States,  have  so  far  revo- 
lutionized the  public  sentiment  of  our  State  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
ency and  necessity,  through  the  establishment  of  institutions  ex- 
pressly devoted  thereto,  of  providing  for  the  requisite  military  educa- 
tion of  our  people,  as  to  have  secured  in  a  measure  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  military  school  established  at  Norwich,  in  our  State. 

And  therefore  in  what  follows  special  reference  is  made  to  the  exis- 
tence in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  of  the  colleges  at  Bur- 
lington and  Middlcbury  as  coordinate,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
almost  neceHsarily  rival  institutions. 

None  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  1  do  the  vast  amount  of 
good  for  the  race  and  the  world,  that  has  be(?n  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  two  institutions.  The  thousands  of  noble 
men  who  have  graduated  from  their  hulls,  and  through  the  inspira- 
tion there  received  have  gone  forth  into  every  part  of  our  country 
with  heart  and  hand  and  voice  ready  for  every  good  work  and  word, 
are  iheniBelves  the  best  witnesses  both  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion they  had  received  and  of  tin;  persistent  zeal  and  self-8acri6cinff 
devotion  with  which  these  two  institutions  have  been  fostered  and 
cherished  by  the  comparatively  few  generous  and  liberal  men  upon 
whom  their  support  has  mainly  devolved. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  measure  of  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  tioo  institution,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
a  still  larger  amount  might  not  have  been  effected  by  either  one  pT 
them  in  the  same  time,  if  the  other  had  never  existed. 

Admitting  the  superior  excellence  of  both  of  these  colleges,  and 
attributing  to  neither  any  superiority  over  the  other,  it  is  demonstra- 
able  both  from  reason  and  by  facts,  that  the  collegiate  interests  of 
our  State  have  suffered  from  their  very  co-existence. 

The  existence  of  both  of  these  institutions  has  been  one  continued 
contest  with  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Located  as  both  of  tliem  are  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  mure 
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lan  common  intelligence,  and  capable  of  estimating,  and  in  fact 
ightly  appreciating  the  value  of  higher  culture,  and  in  a  State  the 
DODomj  of  whose  civil  government  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
rhose  citizens  give  it  ample  ability  to  make  munificent  endowments 
)r  literary  purposes  if  it  were  so  inclined,  these  two  institutions  claim- 
ig  and  receiving  a  comparatively  higri  character  for  literary  ezcel- 
SDce  have  struggled  along  side  by  side  year  after  year,  in  a  never 
nding  effort  to  prolong  existence  by  constant  appeals  at  one  time  to 
he  local  pride  and  liberality  of  citizens  of  our  own  State,  and  at 
nother  to  the  generosity  of  friends  of  education  resident  elsewhere. 

And  during  all  this  time  more  native  Yermonters  have  graduated 
rom  Dartmouth  and  Cambridge,  and  Amherst,  and  Williams,  and 
rale«  and  Union,  than  from  both  tlieee  institutions  together. 

The  literary  strength  and  the  pecuniary  and  numerical  weakness 
r  these  two  colleges,  have  for  many  years  fastened  the  attention  and 
wakened  the  serious  consideration  of  friends  of  education  throngh- 
ot  the  State;  and  from  personal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  wisest 
[fends  of  higher  culture  throughout  our  State,  I  well  know  that 
Mr  several  years  a  conviction  has  been  gaining  strength  continually, 
f  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  original  educational  policy  of  the 
late  by  a  consolidation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Middle- 
my  College. 

If  this  by  any  means  could  be  accomplished  a  decided  change  for 
lie  better  in  various  respects  would  immediately  follow. 

Ist.  The  single  institution  that  would  result  from  such  consolida- 
ion  would  become  an  object  of  State  pride  and  concentre  upon  itself 

general  interest  of  much  wider  and  more  uniform  prevalence  and 
f  far  greater  intensity  than  has  ever  been  granted  to  the  existing 
olleges. 

9d.  Being  the  sole  institution  of  a  higher  character  in  the  State, 
nd  having  gathered  about  it  a  more  general  and  intense  interest,  it 
ronld  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  patronage, 
rhich  has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the  existence  of  a  local  preju- 
ice  and  partisan  hostility  which  has  induced  liberal  minded  legisla- 
om  rather  to  deny  all  legislative  aid  for  educational  purposes  than 
[>  grant  to  either  of  two  institutions  pecuniary  assistance  which 
ooid  not  be  well  claimed  or  expected  for  both. 

Legislative  aid  would  be  claimed,  and  it  would  bA  granted,  and 
lefora  the  lapse  of  many  years  a  single  literary  instution  would  re- 
leiTe  endowments  that  would  plant  it  upon  a  firm  and  substantial 
lecaniary  basis,  and  thus  with  increasing  independence  it  would  ex- 
rt  a  wider  and  stronger  influence  for  good. 

8d.  The  fountains  of  private  and  individual  munificence  which 
mve  been  closed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  indisposition  to  choose  be- 
ween  two  institutions  of  equal  excellence  by  granting  to  either 
leenniary  assistance  which  could  not  be  granted  to  both,  and  the 
leetowal  of  which  upon  either  would  excite  the'jealousy  and  hostility 
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of  the  other:  these  fountains  would  be  opened  and  liberal  minded 
men  of  opulenco  and  generosity  by  ample  contribntion  of  tbdr 
means  to  the  endowment  of  the  one  State  University,  would  here^  m 
in  other  States  has  been  done,  connect  their  names  with  the  history 
of  high  mental  and  moral  culture. 

4th.  Thus  gathering  strength  and  power  from  various  sonroM 
and  thereby  becoming  more  efficient  and  more  worthy  of  support^  the 
one  State  University  would  attract  to  itself  hundreds  of  young  men 
who  in  the  absence  of  any  especial  predilection  for  either  of  two 
rival  colleges  now  seek  in  colleges  of  other  States  a  culture  no  bel- 
ter than  would  be  given  here. 

I  have  felt  constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  introduce  this  ml* 
*ter  in  the  present  report  for  various,  and  as  I  think  sufficient  reasonei 

1st.  As  I  have  stated,  I  personally  know,  that  much  of  anxioni 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  then 
institutions  by  many  earnest  friends  and  graduates  of  both  iastiti- 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  expressed  to  me  a  desire 
that  the  subject  should  in  some  way  be  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  mind. 

2nd.  Under  existing  circumstances  in  our  State,  the  consolidatioi 
of  these  two  colleges  almost  necessarily  involves  the  selection  of 
either  Middlebury  or  Burlington,  as  the  site  of  the  institution  resiilfc- 
ing  from  such  consolidation. 

And  the  recent  acceptation  by  this  State  of  the  Congressional  grant 
of  lands  for  the  cstablishnieut  of  an  Agricultural  College,  seems  to 
afford  a  better  opportunity  than  may  ever  occur  again  to  make  con- 
pensation  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  which  may  result  by  the  non- 
selection  of  either  of  these  two  towns  as  the  site  for  the  location  of 
the  consolidated  college,  by  tendering  to  it,  its  selection  as  a  site  for 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Agricultural  College,  perhaps  in 
connection  with  that  of  a  State  Normal  school. 

3rd.  The  suggestion  of  this  matter  seemed  iudispensibly  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  a  more 
general  adoption  of  graded  schools. 

The  necessity  for  general  intelligence  and  virtue  is  the  impregni' 
ble  basis  upon  which  every  system  of  State  educational  institutione 
rests. 

But  if  such  necessity  be  admitted,  and  intelligence  to  even  a  slight 
degree  be  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  who  shall  saj 
when  and  wliere  the  necessity  for  further  culture  ceases,  or  precisely 
to  what  extent  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  the  culture  provided 
by  the  State  througli  the  establishment  of  educational  iustitutious, 
shall  proceed. 

The  same  inexorable  logic  which  fully  vindicates  both  the  proe- 
perity  and  necessity  of  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  common 
sch« '  )1  of  the  lowest  grade,  to  be  supported  by  a  general  taxation,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  warrant  by  the  same  reasoning  the  indefinite  exten- 
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sioii  of  the  scope  and  reach  of  the  culture  that  may  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  thus  freely  given  by  every  republican  commonwealth  to  each 
and  all  of  its  children  irrespective  of  their  circumstances  or  social 
condition 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  citv  of  New  York  furnish  the 
most  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  beiieficent  operation  of  liberal- 
ized and  christianized  republican  institutions  that  ever  existed.  There 
through  its  Ward  schools,  its  Grammar  schools,  and  its  noble  Free 
Academy y  all  supported  by  general  taxation,  and  all  equally  open  to 
every  child  of  eveiy  class  and  every  condition,  the  son  of  the  million- 
aire and  the  son  of  the  washerwoman,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand, 
without  any  distinction  except  such  as  may  arise  from  a  difference 
of  merit,  may  and  do  proceed  from  the  primary  school,  through  all 
the  various  intervening  grades,  finally  to  step  from  the  portals  of  the 
Free  Academy,  having  there  received  every  advantage  afforded  by 
the  highest  collegiate  institutions  in  tlie  land,  fully  prepared  mentally 
and  morally  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  by  the 
faithful  discharge  of  all  the  difficult  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

A  consideration  of  the  policy  of  a  more  general  adoptitm  of  graded 
Rchools,  has  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  led  to  a  discussion  of 
the  expediency  and  desirability  of  a  solidification  of  the  higher  edu- 
Ctttional  interests  of  the  State.  Could  these  two  measures  be  accom- 
plished, and  all  her  educational  institutions  be  placed  upon  the  same 
ba^is,  the  unity  and  beauty  of  the  orif^inal  design  for  the  thorough 
education  of  the  people  of  the  State  would  be  restored,  and  our  noble 
State  would  have  a  complete  educational  system,  whose  rod  of  power 
by  smiting  the  rocky  obstacles  that  impede  jnid  obstruct  the  upward 
march  of  the  coming  generations,  should  unseal  the  very  fountains  of 
knowledge  and  profler  a  participation  in  the  healing  and  purifying 
influences  of  their  flowing  waters,  without  money  and  without  price, 
to  every  son  of  woman,  regardless  of  his  condition  or  circumstances, 
who  might  tnily  thirst  therefor. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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,  MODIFICATIONS  OF  LAW  RECOMMENDED, 


I  recommend  to  your  Hon.  Board  that  au  effort  be  made  to  procure 
the  following  modifications  of  existing  laws: — 

Ist.  A  restoration  of  the  clause  by  which,  in  the  pre-exi8ting  law, 
it  was  provided  tliat  the  Prudential  Committee  of  Union  Districts 
"  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  discharge  all  the  duties  in  relation  to 
^'  said  school,  and  the  school  house  of  said  district,  as  are  prescribed 
"  to  other  Prudential  Committees  in  relation  to  the  school  and  schoofr 
"  houses  in  their  respective  districts." 

2nd.  A  restoration  of  the  provisions  of  previous  law,  in  regard 
to  making  a  list  of  the  children  resident  in  each  district,  cm  the  first 
pf  January. 

8d.  A  restoration  of  the  provision  of  previous  law^,  by  which  au 
amount  not  exceeding  thirty  di^Hars,  was  appropriated  for  assis- 
tance in  each  of  the  Teachers^  Institutes. 

4th.  Tlie  enactment  of  law  by  means  of  whicli  the  Town  Super- 
intendent of  schools,  on  revoking  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  shall 
be  required  to  file  in  the  town  clerk's  office  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  revocation. 

6th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  district  clerks  may  charge 
to  their  districts  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  labor  in  the  procurement 
of  statistics  pursuant  to  law. 

6th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  it  shall  be  made  unlawful 
to  pay  any  compensation  to  a  teacher  for  his  services  as  such,  wli«» 
fails  to  keep  the  records  required  by  law  to  be  kept  in  the  school 
register  of  his  school. 

7th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  power  shall  be  given  to 
towns,  so  electing  to  do,  to  abolish  all  district  organizations  within 
their  bounds,  take  possession  of  and  account  for  all  district  property, 
pay  all  district  debts,  and  in  their  municipal  capacity  assume  all 
ordinary  functions  and  perform  all  ordinary  duties  of  districts. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  UWS. 


BOARD  OK  EDUCATION  AND  SECRETARY. 
SSOTION 

1.  Appointment  of  board. 

2.  Annual  Meeting. 

3.  Appointment  of  a  secretary,  and  his 
duties. 

4.  The  board  to  recommend  to  legisla- 
ture alterations  in  existing  school 
laws. 

5.  Vacancies  to  be  filled. 

6.  Compensation  of  members  of  the 
board. 

7.  Board  of  education  to  select  a  list 
of  school-books  to  be  used  in  district 
schools,  to  become  authoritative  un- 
til Jan.  1.  1867.— Such  books  to  be 
recommended  for  use  in  district 
schools. 

8.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
annual  report  of  secretary  of  board 
of  education. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

9.  Superintendent  of  common  schools 
in  each  town  ;  election  and  com- 
pensation :  and  how  allowed. 

10.  Their  duties. 

11.  Teachers  shall  possess  moral  char- 
acter and  requisite  qualifications, 
and  are  required  to  obtain  certifi- 
cate from  superintendent. 

12.  Certificates  of  qualifications  of  town 
superintendents  of  common  schools, 
for  teaching,  how  obtained. 

13.  Superintendents  to  give  notice  of 
time  of  examination  of  teachers. 

14.  Examination  of  teachers  by  town 
superintendents. 

15.  List  of  teachers,  and  dates  of  their 
certificates,  to  be  lodged  in  town 
clerk's  office. 

16.  Power  of  superintendent  to  revoke 
certificate  of  teachers  in  certain 
cases.    Proceedings  in  such  cases. 

17.  Vacancy  in  office  of  superintendent, 
bow  supplied. 
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18.  Time,  not  exceeding  two  days^spent 
by  teacher  in  attendance  upon  teach- 
ers' institute  held  in  the  county,  to 
be  considered  as  expended  in  per- 
formance of  his  contract  as  teacher. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

19.  Each  town  to  keep  one  or  more 
schools.— -Subjects  of  instruction. 

20.  Towns  to  be  divided  into  school 
districts. 

21.  Districts  to  be  numbered,  Jkc, 

22.  Mode  of  organizing  districts  in 
towns. 

23.  Mode  in  unorganized  towns  or 
gores. 

24.  Mode  of  forming  and  organizing 
districts  from  two  or  more  a^'oining 
towns. 

25.  Provisions  for  visitation,  &c.,  of  dis- 
tricts in  more  than  one  town. 

26.  Provision  for  returns  from  districts 
in  more  than  one  town. 

27.  Inhabitants  of  one  town  may  be  set 
to  a  district  in  another. 

28.  Where  taxed  in  such  cases. 

29.  Districts  to  have  powers  of  a  corpo- 
ration.—Voters  therein. 

30.  Powers  of  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide schools  in  certain  cases. 

31.  May  hold  estates,  )>rosecute  suits, 
&c. 

32.  Officers  of  district  chosen  annually. 
Time  of  annual  meeting.— Duty  of 
treasurer. 

33.  School  district  may  elect  the  first 
constable  their  collector. 

34.  When  moderator  pro  tern,  may  be 
chosen. 

35.  Vacancies  ;  how  supplied. 

36.  If  clerk  absent  or  disabled,  pruden- 
tial committee  to  discharge  duties  of 
office. 

37.  Clerk  of  school  district  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  votes  of  meetings. 
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38.  The  school  year  to  commence  first 
day  of  April. 

39.  Powers  and  duties  of  prudential 
committee. 

40.  Provision  for  providing  district 
schools  in  certain  cases.— Offices  va- 
cated by  neglect. — Such  vacancies 
filled  by  selectmen. — Duty  of  pru- 
dential committee  so  appointed  to 
sustain  a  school. 

41.  42.  Meetings  ;  how  appointed  and 
notified. 

43.  Districts  may  raise  tax  to  build 
school-house,  &c. 

44.  Districts  may  locate  school-house. 
On  application,  selectmen  may  lo- 
cate. 

45.  Real  estate  to  be  taxed  where  lo- 
cated. 

46.  Persons  unable  to  pay  may  be  omit- 
ted in  tax-bill  in  certain  cases. 

47.  Prudential  committee  to  assess  tax. 
make  rate-bill,  «!tc. 

48.  Tax-bills  and  public  moneys  pay- 
able to  the  treasurer. — Orders  to 
be  drawn  on  treasurer. 

49.  Power  and  dutjr  of  collector. 

50.  Taxes  to  be  laid  on  grand  list,  ex- 
cept for  expenses  of  fuel  and  teach- 
ers' board,  which  may  be  apportion- 
ed to  the  scholar. 

61.  PowtTs  of  committi'o  to  enforce  col- 
lection of  taxes. 

52.  Taxes  may  be  remitted  at  legal 
meeting.  &c. 

53.  Districts  formed  from  two  or  more 
towns :  bow  dissolved. 

54.  PowcMs  and  duties  of  justices. 

55.  Eich  part,  after  separation,  to  be  a 
district.. 

5<J.  Districts  formed  under  former  laws 
to  retain  their  powers. 

57.  Penalty  on  clerk  for  neglect  in  mak- 
ing returns. 

5H.  IVnalty  for  neglect  to  notify  meet- 
ings. 

5J».  Penalty  on  superintendent*  for  pay- 
ing teachers  not  having  obtained 
their  certificate  of  qualification. 

G(».  Contracts  for  teaching  invalid,  un- 
less teacher  obtain  certificate. 

HUJH.  OR  CKKTKAL,  OR  URADKD  SCHOOIJJ. 

r>l.  Prudential  committee  may  call  a 
school-meeting  when,  in  their  opin- 
ion, more  than  one  teacher  is  re- 
quired. 
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62.  Meeting  may  vote  to  liaTe  more 
than  one  school,  and  to  erect  school 
houses. 

63.  Meeting  may  ^rect  the  sciences  or 
higlier  branohea  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation to  be  taught. 

64.  Committee  may  direct  wliat  school 
scholars  shall  attend. 

65.  Children  not  residing  in  district  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  attend  the  high- 
er school,  except  with  consent  of 
committee. 

rXIO.V   DISTRICTS. 

66.  Union  of  school  districts  authorised. 

67.  Provision  for  distribnting  public 
money  to  union  school  distncts. 

68.  Such  districts  to  have  corporate 
powers. 

69.  First  meeting  ;  how  called. 

70.  Clerk  to  be  appointed. 

71.  Time  of  holding  the  annual  union 
school  district  meetings. 

72.  Money  ;  how  rais^. — Locating 
school-houses. 

7.S.  Prudential  committee  of  union  dis- 
tricts ;  how  constituted. 

74.  Duties  of  the  committee.  —  The 
schools  in  each  district  to  be  contin- 
ued.— Union  schools  entitled  to  share 
of  public  money. — Proviso. 

75.  Union  districts  to  choose  moderator, 
collector,  and  treasurer  ;  may  raise 
money,  Ac. 

76.  A  district  may  withdraw  from  such 
union  di^strict  in  case  two  thirds  of 
such  district  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

77.  A  contiguous  school  district  maybe 
united  to  a  union  district  if  two 
thirds  of  tlie  voters  of  such  districtB, 
present  at  the  meeting,  vote  in  favor 
of  such  union. 

TOWN  SCHtK>L  FUND. 

7S.  Selectmen  to  have  charge  of  estate 
for  use  of  schools. 

73.  Securities  and  moneys  belonging  to 
school  fund  to  be  kept  in  town  treis- 
ury. 

80.  Selectmen  annual  I  v  to  assess  nine 
per  cent  iAX  for  schools. 

81.  Tax  omitted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
certain  cases. 

82.  Towns  may  vote  other  taxes,  snd 
nine  per  cent  tax  be  omitted. 

83.  84.  Mode  of  division  of  public 
monev  among  school  districts.— 
No  district  to  receive  any  of  such 
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money  except  on  certain  conililioM. 

85.  Stalcroentofamountdivldedtoeaclil 
district  to  be  left  with  town  clerk. 

86.  When  diBtrict  fonnt^d  from  Iwo  o^ 
more  towns  ;  how  money  dlvided- 

87.  Penalty  for  not  wwBalug  stale, 
school  lax.  I 

88.  How  ponslty  to  be  appropnaled. 

B9.  Grand-jUTy  to  indict  towns  for  neg- 
lect in  asaessitig,  collecting,  and  ex- 
pending  tax- 

90.  Penalty  for  embezzllDg  acliool  fiindt.  I 


91.  Trea«iirer  to  receive  moneys  he- 
loDgingto  the  Untied  Siat«a  to  be, 
deposited,  and  give  certificate,  Ac.     i 

)2.  Moneys  deposited  divided  among' 
towns  according  to  census  of  1860, 
—  Frovbion  tor  unon^anized  towns; 
and  gores.  I 

93.  On  a  new  censvs  ;  new  apportion- 1 
ment  to  be  made. 

94.  On  a  new  apportionment ; 
10  collect  excess  and  pay  ovi 
ficiencies  of  towns  made  up. 

95.  Each  town  to  elect  trustees. 

96.  It  towns  neglect  to  choose 
treasurer  to  put  shares  i 

9T.  Trustees  to  give  bonds. 

9^.  Office  to   be   considered  vaoant   i 

bonila  are  not  given, 
9a,  TreaniLrer  to  pay  moneys  to  trustei' 

and  take  receipt. 
100   Towns  in  such  cases  ace 

101.  Trustees  to  loan  money, 

102.  Loans  not  to  be  over  onr  J  ™i. 

103.  Trustees  may  loan  to  the  (own. 

104.  Income  oi  deposit  money  aiipni 
priati'd  to  schools. 

105.  When  IniBleeB  to  pay  income  ti 
town  treasure r. 

lOtl,  Not  to  be  appropriated  to  schools 

in  case.  ^■ 
XOi ,  Penalty  on  towns  for  neglect,  Ac. 
108.  Grand-jury   to   inquire   and   indict 
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in  table. 


109.  Secretary  of  board  ol  education  to 
prescribe  forma  for  school-regieter  : 
to  tiirnish  them  to  (own  clerk  ; — 
town  cleric  to  forward  receipt  there- 
for to  secretary  ;  and  on  failure  to 
receive  hucIi  registers  by  first  ot 
February,  to  notify  secretary  there- 
of.—DlslricC  olerk  to  procure  regf»- 
teroftowti  clerk. 

no.  Duties  of  school-leacber  and  district 
cl«rk  relative  to  school  register,— 
No  portion  of  public  money  to  be 
distributed  to  any  district  whose 
register  is  not  properly  filled  oat 
and  filed. 

1 11 ,  Town  clerk  to  prepare  absltact  ♦f 
retonis.  Ac. 

112,  Seturns  of  the  town  auperinleild- 
entn  tn  the  secretary  of  board  ;  whsn 
to  be  made,  &e. 

113.  Trnatees  of  academies  and  gnm- 
mar-Bchools  to  make  staUatioal  re- 
turns to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

114.  School-bouse,  how  located,— Idod 
for  sites  and  yards,  how  obtained, 
and  by  what  proceedings,  may  be 
enlarged,  4c. 

15,  Lands  not  to  be  entered  iijion  nnUl 
damages  paid, 

116.  Question  of  damages  may  be  reter- 

117,  Owner  of  land  dlsaalisflcd  with  lo- 
tion, may  apply  to  county  court 

„  appoint  oommissioaera,  4c, 

118,  proceedings  ol  commissioners,  and 
decision. 

119.  Opening  of  land  stayed ;  court  may 
fix  Ume  of  opening,  and  may  award 
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Section  L  The  Governor  shall  annually  nonDinate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  board  of  education  consisting  of  three  persons,  and 
the  governor  and  lieutenant  Governor  of  this  State  shall, 
for  the  time  being,  be  ex-oflBcio  members  thereof. 

Sec  2.  Said  Board  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
Montpelier,  commencing  on  Tuesday  of  the  second  week  of 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  one  special  meeting  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Governor  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  special 
meeting  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor. 

Sec  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  said  Board  shall  appoint 
a  suitable  and  competent  person  to  be  Secretary  of  said 
Board  of  Education,  whose  duties  shall  be  :  first,  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  official  doings  of  said  board  ;  second,  to 
exert  himself  constantly  and  faithfully  to  promote  the  high- 
est interests  of  Education  in  the  State,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  to  this  end  he  shall 
hold  annually,  in  connection  with  the  Academies  and  Semi- 
naries of  the  State,  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  in  each 
county  in  the  State  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  one 
county,  and  said  institutes  shall  be  holden  at  as  central 
a  point,  ill  the  several  counties,  as  is  practicable,  during  the 
fall  and  spring  terms,  of  such  schools.  He  shall  during  each 
year  visit  every  part  of  the  State,  deliver  lectures  upon  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  interest  of  education,  confer  witli 
Town  Superintendents,  and  visit  schools  in  connection  witli 
them,  and  furnish  and  distribute  to  them  blank  forms  for 
collecting  statistics  of  the  various  schools  in  the  State.  He 
shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
first  day  of  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  do- 
ings, for  the  preceding  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  ;  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  school  moneys  therein  ;  and  such  suggestions 
for  improving  their  organization  and   modes  of  instruction, 
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together  with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systemR 
of  school  instruction  in  otlier  states  and  countries,  as  he 
shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  4.  Said  Board  of  Education  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  shall  judge  proper,  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
such  alterations,  revisions  or  amendments  of  existing  laws, 
relating  to  common  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  in 
their  judgment  are  demanded  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  a 
system  of  general  education  in  the  State,  and  they  shall  an- 
nually when  required  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives so  to  do,  make  a  report  of  their  official  doings,  and 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  state,  to  the 
Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  Said  Board  may  at  any  time  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
board  or  office  of  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  compensation  to  the  members  of  said  board, 
and  the  Secretary  thereof,  for  their  services,  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  each  member  of  the  Board  for  each  day^s  necessary  at- 
tendance on  the  meetings  of  the  same,  the  sum  of  three  dol- 
lars, and  the  same  mileage  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for 
members  of  the  legislature  ;  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  the  expenses  of  procuring 
blank  forms  and  postage  ;  all  of  which  allowances  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Stat^,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
(jovemor. 

Sec  7.  The  list  of  Grammars,  Geographies,  Arithmetics, 
Readers  and  Spellers,  which  has  been  caused  to  be  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  Nov.  23,  1858,  to  be  used  in  the  districts  schools 
in  this  State,  with  such  limitations  of  text  books  in  each  of 
said  branches,  as  the  said  Board  has  seen  fit  to  prescribe  un- 
der said  act  ;  such  selection  having  been  made  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  1859,  and  having  been  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  state  in  the  month  of  January,  1859, 
and  also  inserted  in  each  School  Register  ;  shall  be  and  re- 
main authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, superintendents  and  teachers,  until  January  first  A.  D. 
1867,  and  Teachers  and  Superintendents  shall  recommend 
for  use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  become 
necessary  for  instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other 
than  books  included  in  said  list  so  established. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  print  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  his  annual  report,  and  have  the  same  ready  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in  each  year,  and 
shall   distribute  the  same  as  follows  :  one  copy  to  each 
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Town  Superintendent ;  one  copy  to  each  district  clerk  ;  and 
one  copy  to  each  principal  of  a  high  school,  union  school  or 
academy  in  the  State  ;  the  necessary  copies  for  all  except 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  various  town  clerks,  and  be  by  them  distributed 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  distributed. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Skc.  9.  The  several  Towns  in  this  State  shall,  at  their  an- 
nual March  meeting,  elect  one  pei*son  to  be  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  within  such  Town,  who  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice during  the  school  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
April  next  after  his  election,  and  when  appointed  by  the  Se- 
lectmen, during  the  remainder  of  the  then  current  school 
year  ;  who  shall  receive  for  his  services  one  dollar  for  each 
day  necessarily  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  legal  duties, 
and  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  annual  report  to  the  March 
meeting  ;  and  every  superintendent  of  schools  shall  make 
out  in  detail  his  account  for  official  services,  stating  the  date 
and  time  spent,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  service  rendered,  and 
the  number  of  districts  in  which  a  school  has  been  taught 
the  year  preceding,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  same,  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
town  in  which  he  resides,  wln'ch  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be 
certified  by  said  Justice  before  such  superintendent's  ac- 
count shall  be  presented  to  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  for  al- 
lowance, who  sliall  audit  and  allow  the  same,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid 
out  of  tlie  state  treasury  upon  the  order  of  the  Auditor  of 
accounts  ;  who  is  empowered  to  draw  orders  for  the  same  ; 
but  no  order  shall  be  drawn  to  any  Superintendent  until  he 
shall  have  filed,  with  the  Auditor  of  Accounts,  the  receipt 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  preceding  school  year,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  law  ;  but  no  Superintendent  shall  receive 
compensation  while  visiting  schools  for  a  number  of  days 
greater  than  twice  the  number  of  districts  in  the  town  for 
which  ho  acts  as  superintendent. 

Sec.  ]0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Town  Superintendent 
to  visit  all  such  common  schools  within  their  respective 
towns  as  shall  be  organized  according  to  law,  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  and  oftonor  if  they  shall  deem  it  necessary.  At 
such  visitation,  thr.  Superintendents  shall  examine  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  as  respects  the  progress 
of  the  school  in  learning  and  tiie  order  and  government  of 
the  schools  ;  and  they  may  give  advice  to  the  Teacher  of 
such  schools  as  to  the  government  thereof,  and  course  of 
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^udy  to  be  pursued  therein,  and  shall  adopt  all  requisite 
measures  for  the  inspection,  examination,  and  regulation  of 
le  schools,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in 
aming.  Every  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  ' 
Iso  make  out  his  account  for  official  services  in  the  manner 
sreinbefove  required,  and  deliver  (a  copy  of)  the  same  to 
le  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  in  which  such  Superintendent 
^as  elected  or  appointed  on  or  before  the  day  previous  to 
le  annual  town  meeting  next  after  the  election  or  appoint- 
tent  of  such  Superintendent,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  and 
ept  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk. 

Sec.  11.  The  Town  Superintendents  shall  require  full  and  20  Vt  495. 
itisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  in- 
tructors  who  may  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  in 
leir  respective  towns,  and  shall  ascertain  by  personal  ex- 
mination,  their  qualifications  and  capacity  for  the  instruc- 
on  and  government  of  schools  and  eveiy  instructor  of  a 
istrict  school  shall  obtain  of  the  Town  Superintendent  of 
iich  town,  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications,  before  he  opens 
Qch  school,  which  certificate  shall  be  available  for  one  year 

ttly. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  any  superintendent  of  common  schools 
I  any  town  desires  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  for 
caching  a  district  school  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  he 
lay  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  superinten- 
ent  of  schools  of  any  adjoining  town,  who  shall  examine 
uch  applicant  in  relation  to  his  qualifications  therefor,  and 
■  found  satisfactory  may  give  his  certificate  to  said  appli- 
ant  in  due  form  of  law,  which  certificate  shall  be  valid  for 
ne  year  from  the  date  thereof,  in  the  town  where  said  ap- 
licant  resides. 

Sec.  13.  The  town  superintendents  shall  give  public  no- 
ice  of  suitable  times  and  places,  that  they  will  attend  to  the 
xamination  of  teachers,  l)efore  commencement  of  the  win- 
gr  and  summer  schools. 

Sec  14.  The  examination  of  teachers  by  town  superin- 
sndents  shall  be  public,  and  held  in  some  public  place,  after 
ue  notice  given  pursuant  to  law,  in  the  months  of  April  or 
[ay  and  November  in  each  year,  and  citizens  generally  in- 
ited  to  attend  ;  and  no  examination  of  teachers  shall  be 
eld  at  any  other  time  or  in  any  other  manner  except  in  the 
iscretion  of  the  superintendents,  and  for  the  accommodation 
f  teachers  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cir- 
umstances  from  attending  at  the  regular  public  examina- 
ion,  and  any  superintendent  examining  teachers  at  any 
ther  time  than  the  regular  public  examination,  shall  be  en- 
itled  to  receive  from  each  teacher  applying  for  such  exam- 
nation  the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 
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Sec.  15.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  town  saperinteudents  of 
common  schools  to  make  out  and  lodge  in  the  town  clerk's 
office  in  their  respective  towns,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February,  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  teachers 
to  whom  they  have  granted  certificates  during  the  preceding 
year,  together  with  the  respective  dates  of  the  certificates. 

Sec,  16.— Whenever,  upon  personal  examination  of  schools, 
the  superintendent  of  any  town  shall  become  satisfied  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a  certificate  has 
been  granted,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  govern  his  school 
properly,  or  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  school,  the 
superintendent  is  hereby  empowered  in  his  discretion  to  re- 
voke the  certificate  theretofore  granted  to  such  teacher,  by 
filing  in  the  town  clerk^s  office  of  such  town  a  statement  in 
writing  of  having  made  such  revocation,  and  delivering 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  prudential  committee  and  also  to  the 
teacher  whose  certificate  is  so  revoked  ;  and  every  teacher's 
certificate  that  shall  have  been  duly  revoked  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  immediately,  upon  the  filing 
of  such  revocation,  become  thereafter  null  and  void  and  of  no 
effect,  and  such  teacher^s  contract  with  the  school  district 
shall  become  void  therefrom,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  prudential  committee  to  pay  such  teacher  for  any  ser- 
vices thereafter  performed  as  teacher,  unless  by  a  vote  of 
the  district. 

Sec.  17.  When  from  any  cause,  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in 
the  office  of  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  any 
town  the  selectmen  shall  supply  such  vacancy  until  a  new 
election  shall  be  made,  and  the  superintendent  so  appointed 
by  the  selectmen,  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  duties  and  requirements  of  superintendents  elected  by 
the  town. 

Sec  18.  The  time,  not  to  exceed  two  days,  actually  spent 
by  any  teacher  of  a  common  school  in  attendance  upon  the 
teachers'  institute,  held  pursuant  to  law,  in  the  county  in 
which  such  teacher  shall  be  employed,  during  the  time  for 
which  such  teacher  is  engaged  to  teach  such  school,  shall  be 
considered  as  time  lawfully  expended  by  such  teacher  in  Uie 
service  of  the  district  by  which  he  is  employed,  and  in  the 
legitimate  performance  of  his  contract  as  teacher. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec.  19.  Each  organized  town  in  the  State  shall  keep  32  Vt  224. 
and  support  one  or  more  schools,  provided  with  competent 
teachers,  of  good  morals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
good   behavior  and  special  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
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Geography  and  History,  constitution  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Sec.  20. — When  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  cannot  be  8  Vt.  402. 
conveniently  accommodated  in  one  school  district,  it  shall  be  ioyt.480. 
the  duty  of  such  town,  at  a  legal  meeting,  notified  for  that23Vt.626. 
purpose,  to  divide  such  town  into  as  many  school  districts  as  25  vt.  311. 
shall  be  judged  most  convenient ;  to  define  and  determine 
their  limits,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  as  are  too 
large,  unite  such  as  are  too  small  or  otherwise  to  alter  them, 
and  make  new  districts,  as  shall  be  found  expedient. 

Sec.  21.  The  districts  so  formed  shall  be  numbered,  in  a 
regular  series,  from  number  one  upwards,  and  shall  be 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  their  respective 
numbers  ;  and  their  numbers  and  description,  and  all  altera- 
tions made  therein,  from  time  to  time,  Shall  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  town  clerk. 

Sec.  22.  When  it  is  necessary  to  organize  any  school  dis- 11  vt.  607. 
trict  in  any  town,  any  three  or  more  of  the  voters  in  such 
district  may  make  application  in  writing  to  the  selectmen  of 
such  town,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  give 
notice  for  a  meeting  in  such  district,  by  posting  up  a  notifi- 
cation thereof,  specifying  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
the  business  of  ttie  meeting,  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  such  district,  at  least  seven  days  before  the 
time  therein  specified  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
selectmen  to  preside  in  the  meeting  until  a  moderator  and 
clerk  shall  be  chosen  ;  after  which,  the  district  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  legally  organized. 

Sec.  23.  The  selectmen  of  any  organized  town,  on  the 
application  of  three  or  more  voters,  in  an  adjoining  unorgan- 
ized town,  or  gore,  may  organize  school  districts,  in  such  un- 
organized town  or  gore,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  chapter,  and  if  more  than  one  district 
is  needed,  such  selectmen  may  divide  such  unorganized 
town,  or  gore,  into  as  many  districts  as  may  be  required 
and  may  define  and  determine  their  limits  and  number  them 
as  provided  in  sections  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  chap- 
ter ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  their  services  by  the  petitioners. 

Sec  24.  When  any  number  of  inhabitants  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  towns  shall  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  be 
formed  into  one  district,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
school,  such  towns,  by  a  concurrent  vote  for  that  purpose, 
may  form  the  territoiy  occupied  by  such  inhabitants,  into  a 
district ;  and  the  first  meeting  may  be  notified,  and  the 
district  organized  by  the  selectmen  of  either  of  the  towns,  on 
application  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  by  three  or  more 
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voters  ;  and  the  meeting  shall  be  notified,  and  the  district 
organized,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  twenty- 
second  section  of  this  chapter  ;  and  when  organized,  such 
districts  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  as  other  districts. 

Sec.  25.  In  case  a  district  shall  be  formed  of  parts  of  two 
towns,  it  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  visitation  and  returns,  and 
for  the  examination  of  school  teacliers,  as  provided  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  this  chapter,  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  county  and  town  in  which  the  school 
house  of  such  district  shall  be  situated. 

Sec.  26.  In  any  school  district  formed  of  territories  or  in- 
habitants belonging  to  two  or  more  towns,  the  clerk  of  said 
district  shall  hereafter  make  out  his  returns  of  the  statistics 
of  each  portion  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  several 
towns,  and  file  them  in  the  town  clerk's  office  to  which  each 
part  or  portion  of  said  district  respectively  belongs ;  in 
which  case  the  returns  shall  be  made  in  all  respects  agreea- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  ten  of  this 
cha  er. 

Sec.  27.  Any  town,  by  vote  in  town  meeting,  may  set  21  Vt  401 
one  or  more  persons,  residing  in  such  town,  to  a  school 
district  in  an  adjoining  town,  if  such  district  shall,  by  vote, 
consent  to  receive  such  persons  ;  and  any  persons,  so  united 
to  a  Hchool  district  in  anotlier  town,  shall  have  the  same  , 
riglits,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  as  if  they  had 
resided  in  the  same  town. 

Sec.  28.  Whenever  a  person  residing  in  a  school  district 
in  one  town,  shall  be  set  to  a  school  district  in  an  adjoining 
town,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter, 
his  property  and  person  shall  be  taxed,  and  ihe  taxes  there- 
on shall  be  collected  within  and  for  the  use  of  the  district  to 
which  he  shall  be  set  as  aforesaid,  in  the  same  manner  as 
said  property  and  person  would  be  taxable,  and  the  taxes 
thereon  collectable  in  the  said  district  in  the  town  wherein 
he  resides,  in  case  he  had  not  been  set  to  said  other  district 
in  an  adjoining  town  : 

Provided,  that  said  property  and  person  shall  be  taxable 
as  aforesaid  only  in  the  district  to  which  said  person  shall  be 
set  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  29.  When  a  school  district  shall  be  organized,  it 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  corporation,  for  the  puq)ose  of 
maintaining  a  school  in  such  district  ;  and  any  man  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who,  at  the  time,  shall  reside,  and  be 
liable  to  pay  taxes  in  such  district,  shall  be  a  legal  voter  in 
the  same. 

Sec.  30.     The  several  school  districts  in  this  state  shall 
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have  power  at  their  annual  meetings  to  designate  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  during  which  the  winter  and  summer  schools 
shall  be  sustained  in  such  districts,  and  appoint  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  such  schools.  And  in  case  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  such  districts  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  time  thus  appointed,  to  pro- 
vide such  schools,  in  compliance  with  such  direction,  such 
districts  may,  at  any  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose, 
declare  the  office  of  prudential  committee  in  such  district  va- 
cant ;  and  thereupon  such  offices  shall  become  legally 
vacant,  "and  such  districts  may  then  proceed  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy, by  the  election  of  a  prudential  committee,  who  shall 
thereafter  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  they  would  have  been  liable  to  if 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  such  districts. 

Sec.  31.  The  several  school  districts  shall  be  authorized 
to  take  and  hold  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  conveyed  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools  in  such  districts, 
and  may  take  care  of,  dispose  of,  and  appropriate  the  same 
for  such  purpose  ;  and  may  commence  and  prosecute  any  ac- 
tion against  any  person  for  the  non-performance  of  any  con- 
tract made  with  them,  or  for  any  damage  done  to  their  prop- 
erty, and  may  be  sued  for  the  non-peiformance  of  any 
contract  made  by  them. 

Sec  32.     The   officers  of  each   school   district   shall    bellVt.618. 
a  moderator  to   preside   in   the   meetings,   a  clerk,   a   col-20Vt.487. 
lector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  and  a  prudential  committee,  con- 23  Vt.  416. 
sisting  of  one  or  three  voters  in  such  district  ;  all  of  which  32  Vt.  769. 
officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  which 
shall  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March  of  each  year,  and 
their   term   of  office  shall  commence  at  the  time   of  their 
election  and  continue  until  others  are  chosen  ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
said   district   of  the    amount  of  money   received   by  him, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  disbursed. 

Sec  33.  Any  school  district  may  elect  the  first  constable 
in  any  town  to  be  the  collector  of  taxes  in  such  dis- 
trict, if  such  constable  shall  choose  to  accept  such  office,  not- 
withstanding such  constable  may  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  such  district ;  and  so  elected  and  accepting,  such  con- 
stable shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  which,  by  law,  are  vested  in  or  imposed  upon 
school  district  collectors. 

Sec.  34;  In  case  of  the  death,  absence  or  disability 
of  the  moderator  of  a  school  district,  at  any  meeting  legally 
warned,  a  moderator  pro  tempore  may  be  chosen  to  preside 
in  said  meeting. 
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Sec.  35.  When,  from  auy  cause,  a  vacancy  ahall  oc-llVt.618. 
cur  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  collector  of  taxes,  treasurer,  26  Vt 601 
or  prudential  committee  of  any  school  district  in  any  town  in 
this  stale,  the  selectmen  shall  supply  such  vacancy  un- 
til a  new  election  shall  be  made  ;  and  the  officers  so  appoint- 
ed shall  have  all  the  powers  r.ud  be  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
requirements,  and  liabilities  as  they  would  be  if  chosen  by 
such  school  district. 

Sbc.  36.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  clerk  of  any 
school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee of  such  district,  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  on 
clerks  of  schools  districts,  in  this  chapter. 

Sec  37.  It  shall  be  tiie  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  school 
district  in  this  state  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  school  meetings  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  to  certify  the  same  when  required. 

Sec  38.  The  school  year  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in 
this  chapter,  shall  be  taken  as  comaiencing  on  the  first  da}' 
of  April  in  each  year  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
March  following. 

Sec.  39.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prudential  committee  20  Vt  487. 
to  keep  each  school  house  in  their  district  in  good  order,  at24yt52& 
the  expense  of  the  district  ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be30Vt..l65. 
no  school  house,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  each  school  33  Vt.  77. 
at  the  expense  of  the  district  ;  to  see  that  fuel  and  furniture,  ^ 

and  all  appendages  and  things  necessary  for  the  advantage 
ot  the  school,  be  provided  ;  to  appoint  and  agree  with 
a  teacher  to  instruct  the  school,  and  remove  him  when  neces- 
sary ;  and  adopt  all  requisite  measures  for  the  inspec- 
tion, examination  and  regulation  of  the  school,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  learning. 

Sec  40.  If  any  school  district  shall,  for  the  period  of  six 
months  next  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  annual 
school  meeting,  omit  or  neglect  to  cause  a  common  school  of 
some  grade  to  be  taught  in  such  district,  for  at  least 
two  months,  by  means  of  such  omission  or  neglect,  all  the  of- 
fices of  said  district  shall  be  vacated  ;  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  two  legal  voters  in  said  district,  the  select- 
men of  the  town  in  w^hich  such  district  is  located  shall  pro- 
ceed to  fill  such  vacancies  as  is  provided  for  by  law 
in  the  case  of  vacancies  in  such  offices  otherwise  occurring  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prudential  committee  to  sus- 
tain a  sufficient  school  in  such  district  at  least  four  months 
in  each  school  year,  at  the  expense  of  such  district,  and  such 
committee  shall  have  all  the  powers  given  by  law  to 
prudential  committees  duly  elected  in  legal  school  meeting  ; 
and  such  committee  is  hereby  further  empowered,  without 
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previous  vote  of  such  district,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the  grand 
list  of  such  district  for  the  amount  nec/cssary  to  sustain  sucli 
school  for  the  four  months  specified,  and  make  out  a  rate-biU 
therefor,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement thereof,  as  though  directed  so  to  do  by  a  previous 
vote  of  a  legal  school  meeting  in  such  district. 

Sec.  41.     The  meetings    of  a  school   district    shall    be  14  Vt.  300. 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  clerk,  on  application  to  him  in  16  Vt.439. 
writing,  by  three  or  more  legal  voters  of  the  district ;  and,  in  17  Vt.  337. 
case  of  the  absence  or  neglect  of  the  clerk,  one  or  more  of  20  Vt.  487. 
the   prudential    committee    shall  appoint  and  notify   such  22  Vt.  .S09. 
meetings  on  such  application  ;  and  the  meetings  shall  be  no- 
tified by  posting  up  notices  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  the  district,  specifying  the  time,  place  and  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  at  least  seven  and  not  more  than  twelve 
days  before  the  time  therein  specified  for  the  meetings  ;  and 
every  district  clerk  and  prudential  committee,  who   shall 
wilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be   sub- 
ject  to  the  penalty  imposed  in  section  fifty-eight  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec  42.  The  annual  meeting  of  a  school  district  may  be 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  clerk  of  said  district  without 
any  application  to  him  therefor  by  any  of  the  voters  of  the 
district,  and  such  annual  meeting  shall  be  notified  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  notification  of  special  school 
district  meetings.  And  in  case  of  the  absence  or  neglect  of 
the  clerk,  one  or  more  of  the  prudential  committee  may  ap- 
point and  notify  such  annual  meeting  as  aforesaid,  without 
any  application  to  him  therefor  by  any  of  the  voters  of  the 
district. 

Sec  43.     The  several  school  districts  may,  by  vote  in  a  23  Vt.  416. 
legal  meeting,  appointed  and  notified  as  required  in  the  forty- 31  Vt.  337. 
first  section  of  this  chapter,  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the  lists  32  Vt.  769. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  erec- 
ting or  repairing  a  school  house,  or  to   purchase  or  hire   a 
building  to  be  used  as  a  school  nouse,  and  to  purchase  land 
for  a  school  house  lo  stand  upon,   and  for  yards,  and  for  the 
necessary  erection  of  out-buildings  thereon,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  same,  and  to  support  a  school  in  sucli 
district  as  may  be  judged  necessary  or  expedient 

Sec.  44.  Each  district  may  also  determine,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present,  in  what  place  and  in 
what  part  of  the  district  the  school  house  shall  be  located, 
and  may  choose  a  committee  to  superintend  the  building,  re- 
pairing or  purchasing  of  such  school  house,  for  procuring 
the  necessary  furniture  and  utensils  for  the  same  ;  and  if  the 
voters  in  any  district  cannot  agree  upon  the  location  of  the 
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school  house,  tlie  selectmen  of  the  same  town,  on  application 
to  them  by  the  prudential  committee,  may  fijL  upon  the  place 
for  the  school  house  in  such  district. 

Sec.  45.  When  a  tax  bill  shall  be  laid,  or  ordered  by  vote 
of  any  district,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  all 
real  estate  shall  be  taxed  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. 

Sec.  46.  At  any  meeting  of  any  school  district,  legally 
warned,  the  legal  voters  in  such*  district  may  instruct  the 
prudential  committee  t<j  omit,  in  making  up  the  tax  bill  for 
the  support  of  schools,  the  names  of  such  persons  as  are  not 
able  to  pay  their  proportion  of  such  tax  ;  two-thirds  of  tlie 
voterH  present  assenting  thereto. 

Sec.  47.  The  prudential  committee  shall,  as  soon  after  31  Vt.8S7. 
the  vote  of  the  district  for  that  purpose,  as  the  circumstances  32  Vt7W. 
of  the  case  may  require,  assess  a  tax  for  the  amount  voted 
to  be  raised  on  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district  and 
on  lands  in  such  district  belonging  to  persons  living  out  of 
it,  and  make  out  a  rate  bill  of  the  same  ;  and  any  justice  of 
the  8ame  county  shall,  on  application  for  that  purpose,  make 
out  a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law,  directed  to  the  collector 
of  Huch  district,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  levy  and 
collect  such  tax,  within  the  time  limited  therein,  and  pay  the 
same  to  the  treasurer  of  such  district. 

Sec.  48.  All  school  district  tax  bills  shall  be  made  paya- 
ble to  the  treasurer  ;  and  tlie  selectmen,  upon  making  a  di- 
vision of  the  public  scliool  money,  shall  make  the  orders  of 
the  sjinie  payable  to  the  treasurers  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  prudential  committees  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts shall  draw  orders  for  all  sums  due  from  said  districts 
upon  the  res})octive  treasurers  thereof. 

Skc.  49.  When  such  tax  bill  and  warrant  shall  be  deliv- 
<?re(l  to  the  collector,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  proceed  in  levying 
and  collecting  such  tax  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  shall 
have  the  same  })ower,  as  providtKl  by  law  for  collectors  in 
collecting  town  taxes  ;  and  shall,  within  the  time  limited, 
collect  and  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer,  to  be  applied  to 
the  }>ur})oses  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  district.  • 

Skx\  50.  All  moneys  raised  by  school  districts  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  shall  be  raised  up<m  the  Grand  List  of  said 
districts  ;  provided  that  any  school  district  may  at  a  legally 
warned  meeting  vote  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fuel  and 
teacher's  board  by  apportiiming  the  same  to  the  scholars 
who  shall  attend  the  school,  or  by  assessing  a  tax  upon  the 
sain(?  :  but  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  on  account  of  scholars 
wlio  shall  not  attend  the  school,  and  said  taxes  shall  be  col- 
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lected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  district  taxes  are 
collected. 

Sec.  51.  The  prudential  committee  of  any  school  district 
shall  have  the  same  authority  to  enforce  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  money  voted  and  assessed  by  such  district 
as  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  by  law  has,  for  enforcing  the 
payment  and  collection  of  town  taxes. 

Sec.  52.  The  legal  voters  in  any  district,  at  a  legal  meet- 
ing warned  for  that  purpose,  may  remit  or  make  abatement 
on  any  tax  bill  made  out  for  the  collection  of  taxes  assessed 
by  such  district,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  per  cent, 
of  the  same,  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  present  at  such  meet- 
ing, agreeing  thereto. 

Sec.  53.  When  any  school  district  shall  have  been  form- 
ed from  territory  or  inhabitants  belonging  to  two  or  more 
towns,  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  belonging  to  either 
town,  may,  if  there  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  it,  procure 
their  union  with  the  other  towns  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  three  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  may  make 
application  to  a  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  three  justices  of  the 
same  county,  not  inhabitants  of  either  town  in  interest,  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sec.  54.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  such  justices,  it  shall  be  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  such  district,  they  shall  order  the  same 
to  be  dissolved,  and  shall  make  a  certificate  thereof  and  leave 
the  same  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  each  town  inter- 
ested, to  be  recorded  ;  and  shall  thereupon  order  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  belonging  to  such  district,  to  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  residing  in  the  several  towns,  and  may  order 
the  payment  of  such  damages  by,  or  to,  the  inhabitants  of 
either  town,  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Sec.  55.  The  inliabitants  of  each  town,  after  the  separa- 
tion, sliall  be  deemed  a  legal  school  district,  and  may  be- 
come organized  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  organization 
of  other  districts,  and  may,  by  vote,  assume  a  corporate 
name,  unless  a  corporate  name  shall  otherwise  have  been 
g^ven  to  it,  and  may  receive,  recover  and  take  care  of  such 
damages  or  property,  as  may  be  awarded  to  it  by  the  Jus- 
tices. 

Sec  56.  Any  school  district,  heretofore  organized  accord- 
ing to  previous  laws,  shall  remain  a  legal  school  district, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  ;  and  the  officers 
which  shall  have  been  appointed,  shall  have  the  same  power, 
perform  the  same  duties,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabili- 
ties, as  are  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Sec  57.     If  any  district  clerk  shall  wilfully  neglect  to 
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make  such  return  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  his  district, 
as  is  required  in  this  chapter,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully, make  a  false  return,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
town,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  such  town,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  moneys,  which  his  district  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  town,  during  the  year 
in  whicli  the  oifence  shall  be  committed,  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  town,  with  costs. 

Sec.  68.  If  any  district  clerk  or  prudential  committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  warn  a  meeting  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  necessary  officers,  or 
for  other  purposes,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  warn  such  meet' 
ing,  for  the  spac^  of  ten  days  aft«r  application  shall  have 
been  made  to  them  in  writing,  by  three  or  more  legal  voters 
belonging  to  such  district,  the  person  so  offending  shall  for- 
feit and  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  such  district,  twenty 
dollars  for  each  delay  of  ten  days,  to  be  recovered  in  an  ac- 
tion in  the  name  of  such  district  with  costs. 

Sec.  59.  If  any  prudential  committee,  in  any  school  dis- 
trict in  this  State,  shall  pay  out  of  the  moneys  of  said  district 
to  any  teacher  employed  therein,  who  has  not  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  the  town  superintendent  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  town 
superintendent  in  such  town,  from  the  superintendent  of 
some  other  town  in  the  same  county,  such  committee  shall 
be  liable  to  such  district  for  all  such  moneys  so  by  him  or 
them  paid,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case,  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  such  district,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  Town  Agent  of  the  town,  wherein  such  district  is 
situated,  to  prosecute  all  such  actions  to  effect  at  the  ex- 
pense of  and  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  district. 

Sec.  60.  Any  contract  for  teaching  hereafter  made,  be- 20  Vt.  495. 
tween  the  prudential  committee  of  any  school  district,  and  26  Vt  115. 
any  common  school  teacher,  shall  be  null  and  void,  if  the  27  Vt.  281. 
said  teacher  shall  have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  quali-28Vt575. 
Rcation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  town  in  which  such  dis-29  VtlSJ. 
trict  shall  be  situated,  as  provided  for  in  the  eleventh  section  30  Vt.58*J. 
of  this  chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  for  ' 

which  such  contract  shall  have  been  made. 

HIGH,  OR  CENTRAL,  OR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  61.  When  the  children  of  any  school. district  shall 
have  become  so  numerous  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prudential 
committee,  to  require  more  than  one  teacher,  the  clerk  of 
such  district  shall,  on  application  of  such  committee,  call  a 
meeting  of  such  district,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  district  thereon. 
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Sec.  (>2.  If,  at  such  meetinj^,  a  luajority  of  the  legal 
voters  »\\ii\\  vote  to  have  two  or  more  schools  in  the  dintrict 
at  the  same  time,  such  district  may  vote  to  erect  as  many 
school  lionscs  in  the  district  as  shall  be  found  necessarv, 
and  shall,  by  vote  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  legal 
voters  present  may  deternn'ne,  fix  on  the  location  of  such 
school  house  or  houses. 

Sec.  Gi>.  Any  such  district  so  composed  of  several  schools 
may,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  sucii  district,  at  any  meeting 
legally  warned  for  that  purpose,  direct  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  or  central  sch(K)l  of  the  district,  to  teach  any  of  the 
sciences  or  higher  branches  of  a  thorougli.  education,  which 
may  not,  by  existing  laws,  have  been  authorized. 

Skc.  04.  The  ])rudential  committee  of  such  district,  or  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to 
examine  as  to  the  age  and  (lualiiications  of  the  children,  and 
designate  the  school  they  shall  each  attend. 

Sec.  65.  (■hildren  not  residing  in  such  district  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  higher  school  of  such  district,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  prudential  committee,  who  may 
pr(»scribc  the  terms  upon  which  they  may  be  admitted. 

TNION  lilSTHKTS. 

Skc.  {\{\.  Any  two  or  more  (!ontiguous  school  districts 
in  this  State  may  associate  together  and  form  a  union  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  union  school,  to  be 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  children  of  such  associated 
districts,  if  the  inhabitants  ()f  each  of  such  district**  shall,  at 
legal  meetings  called  for  that  purp(»se,  agri^e  to  Ibrm  such 
union  by  a  vote  of  two-third.s  of  the  legal  A^oters  thereof, 
present  at  such  meeting. 

Skc.  67.  The  several  union  districts  in  this  Stat<',  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  school  money,  by  the  s<»veral  towns 
in  which  such  union  dititricts  may  Ix?  situated,  as  to  that  part 
which  is  to  be  distributed  for  attendance  of  scholars,  shall 
be  accounted  as  a  cimimon  school  district,  and  shall  receive 
a  proj)orti<»nate  share  of  the  public  school  intjuey,  imder  the 
same  regulations  and  conditions  that  are  provided  for  com- 
mon school  districts.  Provide<l.  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  aJfecting,  in  any  way,  the 
provisions  of  **  an  act  to  eidarge  the  powers  of  tlie  Montp<»- 
lier  Union  District,"  approved  November  21,  1859. 

Skc.  68.  Every  union  district  thus  formed  shall  be  a  body 
corporate,  with  the  corporate  })owers  of  other  school  dis- 
tricts, iu  relation  to  prosecuting  and  defending  suits  at  law, 
and  holding  re<al  and  personal  property  ;  and  sliall  be  called 
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by  Huch  name  as  said  diHtrict  at  its  firHt  meeting  Hhall  deter- 
mine. 

»Src.  69.  Tlie  iirnt  mooting  of  such  union  diHtrict  shall  he 
called  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  and  plaoo,  an  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  aHHociat<j  dintrictH  n^spcctivpiy,  by  a 
vote  of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  union. 

Sec.  70.  Such  union  district,  at  the  firRt  meeting  thei'eof, 
shall  chooHO  by  ballot  a  clcTk,  who  shall  perform  the  same 
duties  as  are  prescribed  in  relation  to  tlio  clerks  of  other 
school  distri(*ts,  and  shull  liold  his  oflic4>  until  anotlior  shall 
bo  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Sec.  71.  The  several  union  school  districts  shall  hold 
their  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  oflictM*s  on  tho  first 
WcMlnesday  after  the  last  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  year ; 
and  the  t(»rm  of  ofti(T  ol'  the  ofii(^ers  then  elected  shall  con- 
tinue for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  elected. 

Sec  72.  Such  union  district  may,  at  any  legal  meetiugr 
called  for  that  purpose,  raise  monoy  for  erecting,  purchasing, 
renting  t»r  repairing  any  building  to  be  used  as  a  school 
house  for  tlu*  union  school  aforesaid,  and  purchasing  or  iviit- 
ing  land  for  the  us(^  and  accommodation  thereof;  also,  for 
purchasing  fuel,  furniture,  and  other  nec<?ssaiy  articles  for 
the  use  of  said  school,  and  in  assessing  and  colle(^ting  a  tax 
or  taxes  for  the  above*  pur])oses,  the  like  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  are  prc^scribed  by  law  for  other  school  districts: 
said  distri<*t  mav  also  di^termine  where  said  school  hotise 
shall  staiid,  and  in  case  the  location  thereof  should  not  be  so 
det(^rmined  by  said  district,  the  same  shall  be*  referred  to  the 
s(»Ioctmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  districts  so  uniting  are 
situated,  in  th<^  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  th(^  case  of 
"tlier  districts,  and  said  districts  may  choose  a  connuittee  to 
carry  into  etVect  tb<^  ])rovisinns  aforesaid. 

Sk(\  715.  The  chairman  of  the  prmh*ntial  connnittoi»s,  of 
the  various  districts  composing  the  Union  district,  shall  to- 
getliiu-  constitute  the  prudential  cnnunittee  of  tlu»  union  dis- 
trict, and  the  member  of  the  prudential  connnittee  of  any 
sciiool  district  first  elected,  shall  be  considered  the  chairman 
thertiof:  Provided,  that  whenever  such  union  district  shall 
be  foruMMl  of  an  even  number  of  districts,  there  shall  l>e  add- 
ed to  said  cimimittee  one  person,  resident  in  such  union  dis- 
trict, who  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  any  legal  meeting  of 
said  union  district,  duly  warned  for  that  pur|)08e,  and  who 
shall  hold  his  oflice  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  anotlier 
shall  be  chosen. 

Sec.  74.  The  prudential  c(»mmittee  of  the  union  district 
shall  also  determine  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  tlie  child- 
ren of  the  associated  districts,  who  may  attend  the  union 
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school ;  and  every  imioii  8ch(M)l  district  Bhall  he  entitled  to 
recxiive  their  proportion  of  the  public  school  money  as  pro- 
vided in  section  sixty-seven  of  this  cha))tei-,  and  inider  the 
regulations  and  conditions  therein  prescribed  ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  schools  in  each  of  the  associated  districts 
shall  continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there 
had  been  no  provisicm  for  the  establishment  of  union  dis- 
tricts. 

Sec.  75.  Each  union  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall 
choose  a  moderator  and  collector  or  collectors  of  taxes,  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  j)erform  the  same  duties  as  prescribed 
in  relation  to  moderator,  collector  and  tn^asurer  of  other 
school  districts,  and  shall  hold  officer  until  others  shall  be 
chosen  in  their  stead,  and  such  union  district  may,  at  any 
legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  raise  monc^y  for  pay- 
ing t<^achers*  wages,  and  in  assessing  and  collecting  a  tax 
or  taxes  for  that  purpose,  the  like  proceedings  shall  Im?  had 
as  are  prescribed  by  law  for  otlu?r  school  districts. 

Sec  76.  In  case  any  district,  being  a  member  of  a  union 
scliool  district,  becomes  dis8atisti(Ml  therewith,  it  may  with- 
draw therefrom  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  the 
voters  present,  at  meetings  duly  warned  for  that  purpose 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  said  districts  Respectively,  to 
wit  :  the  dissatisfied  district  and  tlu*  union  district  :  Pro- 
vided, that  the  inhabitants  of  said  dissatisfied  district  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote?  at  the  meeting  of  the  union  di.strict 
on  the  question  of  permitting  thcan  to  withdraw  therefrom. 
*  Sec  77.  If  any  contiguous  school  district  wishes  to  join 
a  union  school  district,  it  may  do  so  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  legal  voters,  inhabitants  of  said  contiguous  district, 
at  a  meeting  duly  warned  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  there- 
upon become  a  member  of,  and  entitled  to  shan^  equally  with 
the  original  members  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  said  union  district  :  provided,  such  union  district 
shall,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present,  at  a 
meeting  duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  vote  to  rec(?ive  such 
contiguous  district. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Sec  78.  The  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  siiall  have 
the  charge,  care  and  management  of  all  real  and  personal 
estate,  in  any  town,  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  such  town,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
or  unless  the  person,  granting  such  estate,  shall  direct  the 
same  to  be  kept  and  managed  in  some  other  way,  or  by  some 
other  persons ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  lease  all  lands, 
whidi  may  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  and  loan  all 
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iiioiicys,  on  aiiniiai  iiitcrt'st  ancl  with  sufficienl  Kociirity,  and 
shall  aniinally  rciuUn'  an  account  of  the  sumo  to  the  tovni ; 
jukI  may,  iu  (Ih-  nanur  of  the  town,  coninioncc,  proecouto  and 
(h'frnd  all  actions  necessary  for  the  recovery  or  protection 
of  the  estate,  so  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Skc.  7l>.  All  leases,  honds,  niorl«;'a<fes.  and  othor  securi- 
ties, helon^in^"  to  such  fund,  shall  he  dey>osite(l  in  the  office 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  t<»wn  :  and  the  rents,  interest  and  in- 
t'onie  of  such  fund,  and  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  the 
same,  shall  he  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  town  ;  and  a 
separate  account  of  the  same  shall  he  ke})t  on  tlie  books  of 
\hv  treasurer. 

Skc.  so.  The  sch'cimrn  nf  i'a«h  town  shall,  annually,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  day  of  January,  assess  a  tax^  of  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar,  of  the  list  of  such  town,  ti»  he  collected  and 
paid  to  the  treasurer  ol"  the  town  previous  to  the  first  day  of 
March  succeeding',  in  the  same  manner  that  other  town  iaxeH 
an*  collected,  exccjit  as  provided  in  the  two  following  sec* 
tions. 

Sk«  .si.  If.  in  any  town,  the  income  appropriated  in  such 
town  tor  the  use  of  sciiools.  after  <leductin^  one-half  the  in- 
come arising"  from  the  I'nited  States  deposit  money,  shall 
amount  to  as  lar«ie  a  sum  as  woidd  he  raised  hy  such  tax, 
the  selectmen  >hall  jiot  he  re(juinMl  to  assess  the  same  ;  or 
if  such  income  shall  he  less,  the  seleetmen  shall  assess  a  tax 
onlv  sunicient.  with  such  income,  to  amount  to  the  sum 
which  would  he  raised  hv  a  tax  (»f  nine  ci'iits  on  the  dollar. 

Sec.  s2.  The  severiil  towns  may,  at  the  annual  Marcli^ 
UKH^ting'.  or  at  any  other  meetin«»'  warnetl  for  that  jiurpoRc. 
raise  such  sum  for  the  use  of  schools  as  they  niay  think  pn>- 
per,  hy  a  tax  on  the  list  of  such  towns  :  and  if  the  sums  so 
raised,  together  with  tiie  income  a))propriated  to  that  use, 
after  the  deductions  mention(?d  in  tlie  prec^Mlinp:  sectiou, 
shall  in  anv  one  vear  amount  l(»  as  lar^c^*  a  sum  as  would  be 
raised  hy  the  tax  re(|uired  by  this  chapter  to  he  asses.si'd  hy 
the  srdectmen,  such  tax  mav  be  omitted. 

Skc,  83,  The  one-fourth  j)art  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
assessed  by  the  selectmen,  with  the  income  i»f  any  t^iwn  ap- 
propriat(ul  to  the  use  of  schools,  and  all  sums  raised  hy  the 
vote  of  the  town  for  such  use,  shall,  annually  on  the  first 
Tu(»sday  of  Aj^ril,  be  divided  by  the  selectmen  of  such  town 
betw(^en  the  several  conunon  school  districts  in  such  towni 
equally,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  scholars  such  dis- 
tricts may  contain  ;  and  the  remainder  shall  bo  divided  be- 
tween such  districts,  including  also  any  Union  district,  so 
called,  in  such  town,  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  scholars  of  such  districts  between  the  agev^ 
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of  four  and  tw(»iity  yniiH  upon  the  couiiuuii  school  in  nuch 
clifltrictH  duriiifv  tlic  procodiii^  scljool  year  ;  such  avrrag<? 
daily  atk»ndanc(>  to  be  ascertained  from  (lie  record  thereof 
to  be  kept  in  the  rej**isters  of  sucfi  school  as  is  prescribcnl  in 
this  chapter,  by  addinj:^  together  the  number  of  days  of  actu- 
al attendance  of  eacli  legal  s(»liolar,  as  shown  by  the  record, 
and  dividing  the  sum,  or  aggregate  attendance,  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  school  has  been  kept  during  the  year,  the 
cpiotient  to  be  considered  the  average  daily  attendance  re- 
quired, and  the  same  shall  be  paid  over,  under  the  direction 
f>f  the  s(»lectmen,  to  the  several  treasurers  of  such  districts  ; 
provide<l,  that  no  T'nion  district,  nor  district  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  shall  receive  any  share  of  su(^h  moneys, 
unless  there  shall,  during  the  y(mr  next  preceding  such  dis- 
tribution, have  been  kept  in  such  district  a  school  for  the 
term  of  two  months,  with  other  monevs  than  thos(»  which 
may  be  drawn  from  th(?  town  treasury  ;  nor  unh*ss  the 
moneys,  so  drawn  from  the  town  tn;asury,  shall  have  been 
faithfully  expende<l  by  such  district,  in  paying  teachers' 
wages,  and  board,  and  for  fuel  for  such  schools,,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  ;  provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  afl'ect  the  powers  of  the  Montpelier  Union  district, 
under  the  act  entithnl  '*  an  Act  to  enlarg*'  the  powers  ol* 
Huch  district,"  approved  Nov.  21,  1859. 

Sec  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen,  in  making 
their  distributions  of  public  moneys,  as  required  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  oi'  this  chapter,  to  regard  the  returns  of  dis- 
trict clerks,  as  provided  for  in  this  chai)ter,  as  r<*turns  for 
the  year  pn^ceding  such  distribution. 

Sec  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  oi"  each 
town,  in  the  month  of  April  annually,  after  they  shall  have 
made  division  of  the  public  money  to  the  several  districts  as 
required  by  law,  to  leave  with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town,  a 
written  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  by  them  divided 
to  each  district  during  the  current  school  year. 

Sec  86.  When  any  district  shall  be  formed  of  territory,  or 
of  inhabitants,  belonging  to  two  or  more  towns,  such  district 
shall  receive  from  the  treasury  of  each  town  a  proportion  of 
the  moneys  so  distributed,  as  follows  : 

First.  Of  that  part  wliich,  by  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  districts,  such  sum 
as  is  in  the  proportion  to  the  sum  severally  received  by  the 
other  districts  in  such  town,  which  the  number  of  children 
in  such  district,  residing  in  such  town,  bears  to  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  such  district : 

Second.  Of  that  part  which  is  required  to  be  divided 
ataong  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  at- 
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tondanco  of  the  Hcholart),  of  such  diBtrictn,  between  the  am 
of  four  yoaPH  and  twc^ity  years,  such  district  shall  receive 
such  sums  as  will  be  in  the  proportion  to  the  whole  sam,  tobe 
divided  in  such  town,  which  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
chihln*!!,  in  Kuch  district,  residing  in  such  town  l^ears  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  sucli  town  ;  and  tlie  clerk  of  such  district  shall  make  re- 
turns to  the  town  clerk  in  each  town,  specifying  the  number 
of  childnMi  in  the  district  between  the  ap^es  of  four  years  and 
twenty  years,  thc!  number  residing  in  each  of  the  towns  com- 
posing such  district,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  child- 
ren in  such  district,  residing  in  such  town,  and  also  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
such  district. 
13Vt.r»(i5.  ^^K*'  ^*<-  '^  ^^^^'  selectmen  of  any  town  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assess,  collect  or  appro]>riate  the  tax  for  thc  sup- 
port of  s<*hools  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  such  town  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  county,  in  which  such  town  may  be 
situated,  as  a  penalty,  a  suni  e(]ual  to  doub^.c  the  amount 
which  the  select  men  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  with 
costs,  to  b(^  recovered,  by  information  or  indictment,  in  the 
county  court  of  such  county. 

Sec.  88.  Oncj-fourth  part  of  such  penalty  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  county,  and  the  other  three-fourths  thereof  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Selectmen  for  the  use  of  schools  in  such  town; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasun^r  of  the  county  imme- 
diately after  the  ri^ceipt  of  such  money,  to  give  notice  there- 
of to  the  selectmen  of  thc  town,  and  the  selectni(*n  shall 
h>rthwith  receive,  ap[)ortion  and  appropriate  the  same  to  thc 
support  of  schools  in  such  town,  in  thc  same  manner,  as  it 
should  have  been,  if  raisc<l  bv  tax,  assessed  by  the  select- 
men. 

Skc.  89.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  juriu*s  empan- 
nelled  before  the  several  county  court«,  annually  t^)  inquire 
and  asc<^rtain,  whether  the  several  towns  in  their  respective 
counties  shall  have  didy  assessed,  collected  and  expended 
th(»  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  required  in  this  chapter; 
and  in  i*ase  of  any  neglect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand 
jurors  to  pr(»sent  their  indictment  thereof  to  the  court. 

Skc.  90.  If  any  person  intrusted,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  with  the  care,  charge  or  management 
of  any  money,  land  or  other  property,  belonging  to  any  town 
or  school  district  for  the  use  of  schools,  shall  embezzle,  mis- 
apply or  conceal  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  Ik^  n*nioved  from  his  trust,  and  shall  forfeit  to  sudi 
town  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  sum  double  the 
amount  st»  embezzled,  misapplied  or  concealed,  to  be  recov- 
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ered  in  an  action  on  the  caHO  in  the  name  of  such  town  or 
district,  with  costs. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSIT  MONEY. 

8ec.  ftl.  The  treasurer  of  this  state  shall  be  autliorized 
to  receive  any  moneys,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  here- 
after to  be  deposited  with  this  state,  and  to  give  a  certificate 
of  deposit  for  tlie  same,  accordinti^  u^  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law. 

Sec.  92.  All  such  moneys  l>elonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  lieretofore,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  of  this  State  by  deposit  from  the 
Unite'd  Stiites,  shall  he  apporti')noc]  to  and  continue  te  be 
distributed  and  deposited  with  the  several  towns  in  the 
state  organized  and  unorganizc 'I,  and  to  the  gores  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  :  Provided,  however,  that  the  treas- 
urer of  the  state  shall  hold  in  trust  so  much  of  such  money  as 
shall  appertain  to  such  unorganized  towns  and  gores,  to  be 
put  to  int(M'est  for  th(»  use  of  such  unorganized  towns  and  gores, 
as  he  shall  deem  most  expedient  ;  and  he  shall  pay  so  much 
of  tho  interest  then^of  annually,  as  may  be  apportioned  to  the 
popidation  ther<!of,  to  such  unorganized  towns  and  gores,  as 
may  be  entitled  to  the  sanu*,  for  having  mafntained  a  school 
or  schools  therein  the  previous  year  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
said  unorganized  towns  and  gores  being  hereby  authorized 
to  form  themselves  into  districts  f«»r  the  support  of  schools, 
and  the  payment  of  such  interest  shall  be  made  to  the  treas- 
urers of  such  districts  ;  and  if  then*  be  more  than  one  school 
district  in  any  unorganized  town  or  gore,  the  same  rate  shall 
be  observed  in  apportioning  the  money  among  the  district*, 
as  is  provided  for  in  organized  towns.  • 

Sec.  93.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
to  see  that  a  just  and  true  apportionment  among  the  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  towns  and  gores  shall  Ih',  or  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  public  moneys  so  deposited  as  soon  as  may 
be,  according  te  the  United  States  census  of  «Mghteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  ;  and  whenever  there  shall  hv  from  time  to 
time  a  new  census  of  the  population  of  this  state  undei*  the 
laws  of  congress  or  of  this  state,  a  new  apportioumt^nt  of 
such  moneys  shall  be  made  by  such  trtjasurer  among  such 
towns  and  gores  as  need  bv. 

Sec.  94.  Whenever  it  shall  be  found,  that,  upon  any  ap- 
portionment which  shall  have  been  made  upon  the  Tnited 
States  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  or  upon  any 
Dew  and  subsequent  apportionment,   any   town  shall  have 
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more  «»t  Hiieh  numcrys  than  its  just  proportion,  the  treasurer 
shall  have  a  right  to  demand  and  r<»covor  from  such  town 
the  amount  of  such  excess;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  any 
town  shall  have  less  than  its  just  proportion,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  pay  over 
the  same  to  such  town. 

Sec  95.  The  several  towns  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting, 
elect  one  or  more  trustees,  not  exceeding  three,  in  the  same 
manner  other  town  oilicers  are  elected,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  receive,  take  care  of,  and  manage  the  money  deposited 
with  the  respective  towns,  and  they  shall,  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  their  respective  towns,  make  a  full  report  of  the 
condition  and  situation  ni'  tlie  deposit  money  received  bj' 
tliem. 

Sec.  96.  If  any  town  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appoint 
such  trustees,  it  shall  Ix*  the  duty  oi  the  treasunn'  of  the 
state  to  retain  the  proportion,  which  may  belong  to  such 
t^»wn,  and  put  the  same  to  use,  as  he  shall  deem  most  expe- 
dient for  obtaining  interest  for  it,  and  he  shall,  annually, 
previous  to  the  lirst  day  of  Man-li,  pay  to  the  treasurtT  of 
such  town,  all  the  interest  or  income,  which  he  may  rewive 
for  the  same. 

Se<\  97.  The  trustees  of  the  several  towns,  before  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  oflice,  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
such  towns,  with  three  or  more  suHicient  sureties,  in  such 
sum  as  the  scfleetinen  shall  <lirect  and  accept,  with  a  condi- 
tion. 

First.  Faithfully  to  perform  their  duty  in  loaning,  man- 
aging and  accounting*  for  all  simis  of  money,  which  may  be 
placed  in  their  charge,  und<»r  the  i)rovisions  of  this   chapter. 

Second.  To  ])ay  over  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  as 
may  be  required  by  law. 

Sec  98.  If  any  person,  elected  trustee  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  ninety-live  of  this  chapter,  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  give  bonds  as  ])r()vided  by  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  his  office  shall  be  vacant,  and  such 
vacancy  may  be  tilled  by  the  town  by  a  new  choice  at  any 
legal  meeting,  as  in  <»ther  cases  of  vacancy  in  town  offices. 

Sec  99.  When  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  any  town, 
as  provided  in  this  cha])ter,  and  shall  have  given  bonds  as 
required  in  section  ninety-seven  of  this  chapter,  the  treasu- 
rer of  the  state  shall  j)ay  over,  to  such  trustees,  all  such 
moneys  as  such  town  shall  be  entitled  to  ;  and  the  trustees 
shall  thercupcm  execute  to  said  treasurer  their  receipt  for  the 
same,  of  the  tenor  and  efllect  of  the  certificate  of  deposit 
which  the  treasurer  has  been  or  shall  be  required  to  give  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury*  of  the  Ignited  States. 
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Skc.  100.  Each  lowii,  which  has  or  shall  appoint  trus- 
ter's, and  through  tlicni  sliall  or  shall  have  received  its  pro- 
portion of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  so  dep<»sited  with 
this  state,  shall  be  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  return  of 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  it  shall  be  required 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  requisition  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying"  into  effect  a  new  ap- 
portionment, in  like  jnann(*r  as  towns  are  accountable  for 
Rtate  taxes. 

Skc.  101.  The  trustees  of  the  several  towns  shall  loan  the 
money,  deposited  with  such  towns,  in  such  sums  and  to  such 
pei*8on6  as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  with  sufficient  perso- 
nal security,  or  on  mortgage,  as  they  may  deem  amply  safe, 
taken  and  made  payable  to  the  respective  towns,  at  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  payable  annually. 

Sec  102.  The  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  at  one  time;  ;  and  th(;  money  may  he  collected, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  for  which  it  sliall  be  loaned, 
and  be  loaned  anew  to  other  persons,  or  the  loan  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  same  persons  for  an  additional  period,  in  the 
discretion  of  th<i  trustees. 

Sec.  103.  The  trustees  of  the  surplus  money  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  several  towns  in  this  stat<;,  an;  authorized  to 
loan  the  same  to  their  several  towns,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  :  Provided,  that  the  town  shall,  at  a 
meeting  legally  warned  and  holden  for  that  purpose,  author- 
ize the  selectmen  to  borrow  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town. 

Sec.  104.  All  the  income  received  for  interest  on  the 
moneys,  so  deposited  with  anj'  towns,  and  all  the  income, 
which  may  be  paid  over  by  the  treasurer  of  this  state,  for 
interest,  to  any  towns,  when  such  townis  shall  not  appoint 
trustees  and  receive  their  shares  of  such  monevs,  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  re- 
spective towns. 

Src.  105.  It  shall  be  the  duty  (»f  the  trustees,  annually, 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  March,  to  pay  over,  to  the  treas- 
urer of  their  respective  tow^ns,  all  the  income  received  for 
interest  on  such  moneys  ;  and  the  treasurer  shall  add  all 
sums  so  received,  and  such  as  may  be  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  this  state,  for  interest,  according  to  the  pro- 
vieions  of  this  chapter,  to  the  other  school  moneys,  and  shall 
give  credit  for  the  same,  in  his  account  of  that  fund  ;  and 
tbe  same  shall  be  distributed  by  the  selectmen,  as  other 
moneys,  to  the  several  school  districts ,  for  the  snpf)ort  of 
'tfchools  therein. 
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Sec.  106.  If  any  town  Khali  have  other  school  funds,  the 
income  of  whicli  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  Bchools  in  ftll 
the  districts  ih  such  town  for  six  months  in  each  year,  such 
town  shall  not  be  reiiuirod,  as  provided  in  the  two  preceding 
sections,  to  appropriate  the  income  of  such  deposit  money, 
for  the  support  of  schools  ;  but  may  appropriate  the  same 
to  any  other  use,  as  said  town  shall  direct. 

Sec.  107.  If  any  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
in  rel  ation  to  the  mana<^ement  or  disposition  of  the  money 
so  deposited  with  such  town,  or  the  interest  thereof,  sadi 
town  shall,  on  indictment  and  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and 
pay,  as  a  fine  to  tlic  treasurer  o^  the  county,  in  which  such 
town  shall  be  situated,  and  for  the  use  of  such  county,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  such 
moneys. 

Sec.  108.  It  shall  be  th(;  <luty  of  tlie  grand  jury,  erapan- 
nelled  befon-  any  county  court,  to  in([uire  into  the  manner, 
in  which  the  several  towns  shall  have  managed  and  dispos(Hl 
of  the  moneys  so  deposited  with  them,  and  the  annual  in- 
terest thereof ;  and,  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  town  to 
comply  with  the  recjuisitiontj  of  thischapter,  relatinf^^  tosuch 
deposit  money,  it  shull  l»e  their  duty  to  present  to  the  court 
their  indictment  therelor  against  such  town  ;  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  sucii  lown,  as  is  reijuired  incaseof 
jijdictuient  for  not  repairing  highways. 

STATISTICS. 

Sec.  109.  Tiie  se(iret4iry  of  tlie  Board  of  (iklucation  is 
iiereby  retpiired  to  prescribe  blank  forms  lor  a  school  regis- 
ter, conveniently  arranged  for  kee{)ing  a  4laily  record  of  the 
attendance  of  children  upon  the  school,  and  containing 
printed  interrogatories  addn^ssed  to  teachers,  and  to  district 
clerks,  for  the  procurement  of  such  statistical  information  as 
the  board  may  seek  to  obtain  in  each  year  ;  and  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  the  selectmen  of  any  towns  interested 
to  divide  the  public  money  in  districts  composed  of  fractional 
parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  the 
secretary  shall  procure  and  furnish  to  the  town  clerk  in  each 
town  in  this  state,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  registers  to 
supply  each  district  clerk  in  said  town  with  one  register  for 
each  school  in  his  district  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  And 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  town  clerk  to  receive 
such  registers  for  his  town,  and  immediately  forward  by 
mail  to  the  secretary  his  receipt  therefor  ;  and,  on  failure  to 
receive  such  registers  by  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
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year,  the  town  clerk  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretary 
thereof,  who  shall  supply  the  deficiency  forthwith.  And  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  each  district  clerk  during  the  first  week 
in  March  annually,  to  procure  of  the  town  clerk  a  register 
for  each  school  in  his  district,  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  thereof. 

Sec.  110.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of 
a  commcm  school,  or  of  a  union  school  before  he  commences 
his  school,  to  procure  from  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  which 
he  shall  teach,  a  school  register,  and  therein  keep  a  true 
record  of  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar  who  may  at- 
tend such  school,  while  under  his  instruction,  in  accordance 
with  the  form  prescribed  in  such  register,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  school  shall  enter  in  said  register  correct  answers  to 
all  statistical  inquries  therein  addressed  to  teachers,  and  re- 
turn such  register  to  the  district  clerk  previous  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  wages  as  such  teacher.  And  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  each  district  clerk  to  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments made  of  him  in  the  register  or  registers  of  his  dis- 
trict in  reference  to  the  statistics  of  his  district,  and  make 
oath  to  the  correctness  of  his  returns  before  a  justice  of  the 
p>eace  of  the  county  in  wliich  he  resides,  and  file  said  regis- 
ter or  registers  in  the  oflBce  of  the  town  clerk,  in  the  month 
of  March  in  each  year  ;  and  no  portion  of  the  public  money 
in  any  town  shall  be  distributed  to  any  district  whose  school 
register  or  registers  shall  not  be  properly  filled  out  and  filed 
in  the  town  clerk's  ofiQc<%  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  of  each 
town,  annually  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  to 
prepare  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  several  district 
clerks,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  town  superintendent  of 
schools  when  called  for — which  abstract  shall  be  as  near  as 
may  be  in  the  following  form  : 


Districts 

No.  1. 
•'  2. 
••    3. 


No.  hcftdf 

ofllBini 

lies. 


No.  child 

ron  of 

school 

age. 


Weeks 
taught 

by 
males. 


Weeks 
taught 
by  fe. 
males. 


Wages  p'll 
males. 


Wages  paid 
females. 


Cost  of 
t)  oard . 


tost  ol 
fuel  kc. 


"haro  of 
public 
money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  town  of  as  obtained  by  me 

from  the  returns  of  district  clerks,  made  to  me  in  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April.  A.  D.  18 

Attest,  C.  D.,  Tomi  Clerk. 
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Sxc.  112.  Triwi!  sup4TiiJtendciitH  ot'sclnHjlB  shall  aiinnallj, 
'.n  f*r  h^'fnrf.  the*  TMitli  (liiv  of  April,  niakf  out  and  return  to 
th<.'  s^fcretary  of  lh<*  U»ard  ol'  education,  tlie  stati8tics  of  Ae 
^  .'joiIh  in  eacii  district,  in  their  respective  towns,  in  accor* 
dance  with  tlie  forms  pr^vcribed  hy  said  secretary,  agreea- 
hly  to  the  i»rovisit)ns  < :  this  chapter.  And  the  sccretaiytt 
directed  on  n?ceipt  of  hucIi  return,  to  forward  a  cvrtificate 
thf-reof  to  the  superint(?ndent  making  the  return. 

Se<;.  113.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  «»f  the  trustees  of 
all  the  academies  and  ^i^ranimcr  .schoolft  which  have  been  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  to 
cause  their  principals  to  return  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
•f  education,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each 
year,  true  and  cornjct  answers  to  such  statistical  inquiries 
as  may  have  been  addressed  to  them  by  the  secretari'  in  the 
ni'iiith  of  .January  prt-vious. 

SCHOOL  llOrSES  AND  YARDS. 

33Vt.27l.  Skc.  114.  Whcnt'vur  it  shall  be  determined  in  any  school 
district  in  what  place  in  said  school  district  the  school  house 
shall  be  located,  and  the  own(?r  or  owners  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  such  house,  includinp:,  also, 
sufficient  land  for  school  house?  yards,  antl  (convenient  and 
neci'ssary  out  buildinp^s,  shall  refuse  to  sell  and  convey  the 
>anic,  by  dec*!,  to  such  district,  or  shall,  in  the  ojdnion  of  the 
prudiiiitinl  coninjittee  of  such  district,  demand  an  unreason- 
al)l(!  sum  therefor  :  and  also  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  any 
schnnl  district,  (^\presscd  by  vote  of  such  district  at  a  legal 
nu'cting  warned  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  beci»me  necessary 
tn  have  more  land  attached  to  the  school  house  of  such  dis- 
trict, for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  samei 
'•r  to  enlarge  the  grounds  or  lands  belonging  to  and  adjoin- 
ing sucli  school  iiouse  lands,  such  district  may  purchase  for 
the  use  (»f  th(^  sanus  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  iV>rthe 
acc(nnmodation  ami  convenience  of  the  same  ;  and  if  the 
(►wntM"  or  owners  of  such  lands  shall  refuse  to  convey  the 
same,  by  deed,  to  said  district,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  such  dis- 
trict, shall  dcmiand  an  unreasonable  sum  therefor,  such  dis- 
trict, by  their  prudential  committee,  in  any  of  the  aforesaid 
cases,  may  apj)ly  to  the  s<'lectmenof  the  town  in  which  such 
district  is  located,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  locate  and  set 
out  such  lands  as  may  be  reipiired  for  any  of  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined 
upon  by  them,  to  craus^j  the  same  to  be  surveyed ;  and  they 
shall  proceed  to  ascertain  what  damages  shall  be  sustained 
by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same  ;  but  before  they  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  damages  which  any  one  may  sus- 
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tain,  they  shall  cause  him  to  he  m)tified  of  the  time  and  place 
of  hearing,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  written  notice  at 
the  residence  of  such  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  ;  and 
when  they  shall  have  completed  their  imjuiries,  they  shall 
their  report,  stating  parti ciflai'ly  all  their  proceedings  and 
decision,  with  their  survey  and  apprisal  of  damages,  if  any, 
and  shall  file  the  same  in  the  town  clerk's  oflfice  in  the  town 
where  such  lands  are  situated,  and  shall  cause  the  same  t<> 
be  there  recorded. 

Sec  115.  Before  the  school  district  shall  enter  on  such 
lands,  it  shall  pay,  or  tender  to  such  owner  or  owners,  tlu* 
amount  of  such  damages  so  appraised  by  said  seh^ctmen. 

Sec.  116.  If  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land  shall  not 
accept  the  damages  so  appraised  by  said  selectmen,  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  such  district,  on  behalf  of  such  district, 
ma}'  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land,  to  refer 
the  question  of  damages  to  onu.or  mon*  disinterested  per- 
sons, whose  awjird  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  lu- 
final. 

Sec.  117.  If  any  jjerson  iutenisted  in  the  land  which  the 
selectmen  may  have  located  and  set  out.  as  aforesaid,  '«hall 
be  dissatisfied  with  such  location,  or  with  th<'  compensation 
awarded  for  his  damages,  he  may  nuikehis  applicati»>n  in  writ- 
ing by  petition  to  county  r<m\'t  in  the  sume  county,  and  at 
their  next  stated  term,  il'  there  should  hv.  sufficient  time  for 
notice,  and  if  not,  to  the  next  succeeding  term,  and  any  num- 
ber of  persons  aggrieved  may  join  in  the  j>etition  :  and  the 
petition,  together  with  a  citation  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
served  on  one  <»r  more  of  the  prudential  cornmittec*  of  su<*h 
scliool  district,  at  least  twelve  days  before  the  session  of  th<' 
county  court,  and  the  court  shall  appoint  three  disinterested 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  convenienc*'  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  school  house,  and  the  manner  <>f  its  location. 
and  of  the  necessity  of  such  lands  and  the  amount  required, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  damages  which  may  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  persons  interested  therein. 

Sec  lis.  The  commissioners  shall  give  six  days  notice 
to  one  or  more  of  the  prudential  committee  of  such  school 
district,  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  they  will 
make  such  inquiry,  and  hear  tin;  parties  :  and  on  the  rep«M"t 
of  such  commissioners  the  C('Urt  mav  establish  or  set  aside 
such  locition,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  appear  just,  and 
may  render  judgment* for  the  petition(?r  to  recover  against 
snch  school  district  such  sum  for  damages  as  shall  a()fK'ar 
to  said  court  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  court  may 
tax  costH  for  either  parly  as  shall  appear  to  be  just. 
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Sec.  119.  When  application  shall  be  made  to  the  county 
court  as  provided  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  opening  of  the  lot  of  land  surveyed  and  laid  out  by 
the  selectmen  shall  be  slaycd  un^l  the  decision  of  the  county 
court  in  the  premises  ;  and  such  court  may  fix  the  time  for 
opening  the  same  and  the  payment  of  damages,  and  if  such 
damages  shall  not  be  paid  within  the  time  limited,  the  court 
rnay  award  execution  for  the  same. 

Sec.  120.  If  any  school  district  shall  require  lands  for 
any  of  the  purpost^s  specified  in  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth section  of  this  chapter,  and  the  lands  so  required  to 
be  encuinbcrcMi  by  mortgage,  such  school  district  shall  cause 
the  same  notice  to  be  given  to  the  mortgagee,  or  the 
assignee  of  tlu^  mortgage,  that  is  required  to  be  given  to 
the  owner  ;  aiid  the  damage  agreed  upon,  or  otherwise  de 
tcrmincd,  as  sjKM'.iiied  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  p;iid  to  the 
mortgagee  or  liis  assignee  ;  but  if  the  sum  due  on  the  mort- 
gage !>e  less  than  the  damage,  the  amount  due  thereon  shall 
bo  paid  to  the  liolder,  and  the  balance  to  the  owner,  on  the 
payment  of  wiiich  damage  a  valid  title  shall  vest  in  the  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

An  Acr  ilireviin(j  the  Board  of  Education  to  select  a  Text  Jiooh 
of  the,  Geogra])hf/  and  History  of  Vermoyit. 

.Skc.  121.  Tht^  board  of  education  is  iierebv  dirocled  tu 
solect,  Jit  its  session  next  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
some  book  or  books  to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  of  this 
state  as  text  books  of  tiie  geogra])hy  and  history  of  Vermont, 
wliicli  seh^ction  sliall  be  published,  as  soon  as  may  l>e,  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  state,  and  also  inserted  in  each  school 
register  :  and  such  selection,  when  tiius  made  and  publish- 
<•(!,  shall  be  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  board  of 
education,  superintendents,  and  teachers,  until  January  first, 
A.  I>.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-s<'ven. 

OF    INSTRUCTION    OF  THE   DEAF  AND   DUMB  AND 

BLIND. 

Sec.  1.  The  governor  of  this  state  shall,  ex-officio,  be  coiar 
missioner  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  blind  :  and,  as  such 
coinmissioner,  shall  constitute  the  board  for  their  instruction. 

Sec  2.  A  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  may 
be  annually  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  this  state,  by  the 
^n.ivernor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  a 
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sum  not  exceeding  twentynseveu  hundred  dollars  may  also 
be  annually  drawn  by  him,  from  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  to  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  3.  Until  provision  is  otherwise  made  by  law,  the 
beneficiaries  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  instructed 
at  the  following  places,  that  is  to  say  : — the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  the  American  asylum,  established  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  the  blind,  at  the  New  England  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  established  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  MassachusettjJ. 

Sec  4.  The  board  of  civil  authority  in  each  town  shall 
ascertain,  and  certify  to  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  annually,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  anc^the  number  of  blind  persons  in  such  town,  their 
respective  ages,  condition  and  circumstances  and  the  ability 
of  then*  parents  to  educate  them,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  board,  such  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons  are 
proper  subjects  of  the  charity  of  this  state,  and  whether  thoy 
and  their  parents  or  guardians  arc  willing  they  should  be- 
come beneficiaries  of  either  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in 
the  third  section  of  this  chapter,  ur  such  other  institution  as 
may  be  ])rovided  by  law,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind  persons. 

Sec  5.  Each  county  clerk  shall  make  return  to  the  gov- 
iTuor  before  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  of  all  the 
information  he  receives  from  the  several  boards  of  civil  au- 
thority in  his  county. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  approbate  and 
designate  beneficiaries,  as  aforesaid  ;  to  draw  orders  on  the 
treasury  for  any  part  of  the  aporopriations  provided  in  the 
second  section  ;  to  superintend  and  direct  all  concerns  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  persons,  in- 
habitants of  this  state,  and  to  allow  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  their  conveyance?  to,  and  support  in  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  instructed,  for  such  term  or  time  as 
he  shall  deem  proper,  and  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  take 
bonds  to  indemnify  the  state  against  expenses,  which  may 
accrue  in  consequence  of  the  sickness,  clothing  or  transpor- 
tation of  any  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Sso.  7.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  approbated  and  des- 
ignated a  beneficiary,  under  this  chapter,  the  selecmen  of  the 
town  in  which  such  beneficiary  resides  are  empowered  and  au- 
thorized to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  such  bene- 
ficiary to  and  from  the  institution  in  iithich  such  beneficiary  is 
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to  be  iostruoted,  out  of  the  treasaries  of  their  respeotiye  tovw 
if,  in  their  opinion,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  benefioiary 
have  not  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  shall  annually  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  proceedings,  with  an  account  of  the  expenditures  in- 
curred in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

Seg.  9.  The  governor  of  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  state  treasury  annually  fifty  dollars,  as  a  comr 
pensation  for  his  services  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required 
by  this  chapter. 
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THE  FIGURES  REFER  TO  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  LAW. 


AoADKHiKs-  Trustees  of  Academion  in- 
corporated by  the  State  ehall,  on  or 
before  the  let  ot  April  annually,  re- 
turn to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoard 
correct  answers  to  euch  statistical 
inquiries  as  may  have  been  address- 
ed to  them  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
month  of  January  previous,         113 

AvKKAUK  Daily  Attbkdancr — How  as- 
certained. 83 

Account— Of  Town  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  be  audited  by  State  Au- 
ditor, 9 
— Copy  ot.  to  be  filed  in  Town  Clerk's 
Office  before  March  meeting,  annu- 
ally.                                                  10 

Auditor  of  Accounts— Shall  audit  the 
accounts  of  Town  Superintendents 
of  Schools,  and  draw  orders  therefor 
on  the  State  Treasurer.  9 

— Shall  draw  no  order  for  Superin- 
tendent's account  till  he  exhibit  the 
receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
for  his  statistical  returuf^.  9 

Annual  Mkbting — Of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 2 
—Of  School  District.  32 
—Of  Union  District.                       71 

Annual  Rki'okt— See  Report  of  Secre- 
tary. 

Authentic  List  of  Books— To  be  bind- 
ing till  January  1st.  1867.  7 

Board  of  Eihcation— To  be  nominated 
annually  by  the  Governor,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  1 
— To  consist  of  thrt»e  members,  to- 
gether with  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers ex  officio.  1 
— Shall  bold  an  annual  meeting,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday  of  the  2nd  week 
of  the  session  of  th«*  T^egislature.     2 

3 


—Shall  hold  a  special  meeting  dar- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  ia 
the  discretion  and  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor,  S 
— Shall  appoint  a  Secretary  at  their 
annual  meeting.  S 
— Shall  recommend  to  the  Legiakft- 
ture  n(*ce8sary  alterations  and  amend- 
ments of  law.  4 
— Shall  make  an  Annual  Report 
when  required.  4 
— May  at  any  time  till  any  vacancy 
in  the  Board  or  office  of  Secretary,  i 
— Compensation  of,  6 
—To  select  a  Text  Book  in  (veogra- 
phy  and  History  of  Vermont,       121 

Books -Authentic  list  of.  to  be  binding 
till  January  1st,  1867,      .  7 

Board  of  Teachkks — Expense  of,  may  by 
vote  of  School  Meeting  legally  warn- 
ed therefor,  be  defrayed  by  appor- 
tioning the  same  to  scholars  attend- 
ing the  school,  or  by  assessing  a  tax 
upon  the  same.        *  50 

CuAiRMAN—Of  Pnidential  Committee  of 
district  is  the  member  thereof  who  is 
first  chosen.  73 

CKRTIFICATt:   of  Sr.FKKLNTKNDKNT — To   be 

obtained  by  every  Teacher  before  he 
opens  hiH  school,  11 

— To  hv  available  for  one  year 
only.  11 

—  Of  the  Bii))erintendent  of  an  ad- 
joining town  to  be  obtained  by  a 
teacher  who  is  himself  a  Superin- 
tendent. 12 
— May  be  revoked  for  incompetence 
to  t4»ach.  or  to  govern,  or  for  setting 
an  evil  example.  16 

—  After  revocation  to  become  null 
and  void  thereafter,  unless  by  a  vote 
of  the  district,  16 

—  Unless  obtained   by  Teacher  be- 
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fore  be  begins  bis  school,  tbe  con- 
tract made  with  him  shall  be  null 
and  Toid,  60 

CuEBX — Of fnctional  district  sballtaiake 
statistical  returns  of  each  fractional 
portion  to  the  town  to  which  it  be- 
longs, 26 
— (K  district,  shall  be  choHon  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  his 
ofOce  till  tuiotber  be  chos^n,  32 
— Vacancy  in  office  of,  from  any  cause, 
shall  be  supplied  by  Selectmen  till  a  i 
new  election  be  had.                      IVT)  ' 
— In  absence  or  dipability  of,  Pru- 
dential Committee  Hhall   diHchurge 
bis  duties  in  recording  proceedings 
and  certifying  same.  ;u; 
— Shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  votes  . 
and  proceedings  and  certify  the  same  | 
when  required,  37 

-Shall  forfeit  twice  an  much  an  dis-  ; 
trict  would  be  entitled  to  draw  from  i 
town  Treasury  if  he  neglect  to  make  , 
return  of  scholan*  according  to  luw.  : 
or  if  he  make  faljM*  returns.  .">7 

— Shall   forfeit   $20    for  every   ten 
days'  neglect  to  call  School  Meeting 
after  legal  application  to  him  there- ' 
for,  riH  , 

— His  returns  in  the  School  Ri*giH-  i 
ters  shall  be  regarded  a«  the  retnniH  . 
for  the  preceding  year.  H4 

--Of  fractional  district,  shall  return 
to  the  Town  Clerk  of  each  town  com- 1 
posing  it,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  district  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  20  years,  tbe  number  of  scholars 
residing  in  each  of  the  towns,  th*' 
average  daily  attendance  ot  the  chil- 
dren of  such  district  resident  in  each 
town,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  whole  number  of  child- 
ren in  such  district,  8fi 
-  Shall  procure  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
during  the  first  week  in  March,  a 
Register  for  each  school  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  be  responsible  for  thti  safe 
keeping  thereof,                             109 

-Shall  comply  with  all  require- 
ments of  the  ^chool  Registers,  make 
•)ttth  to  the  correctness  of  his  re- 
turns before  some  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County  where  he  re- 
sides, and  file  the  Register  or  Regis- 
ters of  his  district  so  properly  filled 
out,  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  in 
the  month  of  March,  annually.  '110 
—If  he  fkil  to  fill  up  and  file  the 
Register  or  Registers  of  his  district 


according  to  law,  hia  district  shall 
receive  no  portion  of  the  public 
money,  110 

CbLLEOToli  ot  DtsiHiCT— Blfall^  chosea 
at  the  annual  Ine^Ulig^iiQIioldhif 
office  till  another  be  choeen.  St 

— First  Constable  of  the  town  may 
be  chosen  collector,  33 

—Vacancy  in  office  of,  from  any 
cUuse  sUill  be  filled  by  Siel^cWte 
till  another  election  be  had,  35 

— All  warrants  on  tax  bills  shall  be 
directed  to  him.  47 

— Shall  pay  over  the  amount  of  all 
taxes  to  tlie  Treaaur<»r  of  the  nis- 
trict.  47  and  46 

— On  receipt  of  tax  bill  shall,  pro- 
ceed to  collect  the  tax  in  tbe  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  powen 
as  the  town  collector  in  the  collec- 
tion of  town  taxes,  within  the  time 
limited,  and  pay  tiie  same  to  tbe  di^ 
trict  Treasurer*  49 

CoMPKNsATiox-  Of  Board  of  Kducation 
and  S4»cret«ry.  6 

—  Of  Board  and  Secretary  to  be  paid 
by  State  Ti-easurer  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Governor,  6 

—  Of  Town  Superintendent.  9 
—Of  Town  Superintendent  for  pri- 
vate examinations  of  leachers.       14 

CoNSTABij;— Fii-st  Constable  of  any  town 
may  be  cho."*<Mi  t(»  be  Collector  of 
any  district,  33 

CoxTKACT—  Any  contniot  with  a  Teoober 
who  has  falleil  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  th*'  town  in  which  the  dis- 
trict is  situated  befor«»  the  commence- 
ment of  his  stiiool.  according  to  Sec- 
tion II,  shall  be  null  and  void.     60 

DisTKKTS — Where  inhabitants  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  one  district,  more 
Mlmll  be  formed  by  the  town.  20 
Shall  be  defined,  limited,  united, 
divided  and  altered  by  the  town  in 
town  meeting  warned  therefor.     20 

—  Shall  be  numbered  in  regular  se- 
ries from  Nc».  1  upward,  and  their 
number  and  bounds,  and  all  changes 
therein  shall  be  recorded,  21 
— How  originally  organised  in  an 
organized  town,  22 
>- How  organized  in  an  nnorganiied 
town  or  gore,                                   23 

—  Fractional  districts  may  be  organ- 
ized from  portions  of  two  or  more 
towns— see -Fractional  Districts"  24 

—  Any  person  niay  be  set  to  a  dis- 
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trict  from  an  a4Joii^ii^  ^^^  in 
which  he  resides  by  vote  of  that 
town,  27 

—Shall  tax  the  property  of  any  per- 
son »et  to  it,  as  would  have  been 
done  in  his  former  district  had  no 
each  remoyal  occurred.  28 

— When  organized  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  a  corporation  for  support- 
ing schools,  29 
— Voters  in,  shall  be  all  men  of  the 
age  of  2 1  years,  who  reside  and  are 
liable  to  pay  taxes  therein.  29 
— May  at  their  annual  mooting  des- 
ignate the  number  of  weeks  during 
which  at  least  their  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer schools  shall  be  sustained,  and 
appoint  the  time  for  their  beginning, 
and  if  the  Prudential  Committee 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  tor  more  than 
two  weeks  after  the  time  appointed, 
to  provide  such  Kchool.  their  office 
becomes  vacant,  ,'iO 
— May  take,  hold,  take  care  of,  and 
dinpose  of  any  real  or  personal  es- 
tate conveyed  to  them  for  support 
of  schools,  and  may  sue  or  be  sued 
on  contract  or  for  damage  done  in 
regard  thereto.  31 
— Officers  of,  shall  be  a  moderator, 
clerk,  collector,  treasurer,  and  pru- 
dential committee  of  1  or  3  voters  in 
district.  32 
-  Officers  of  shall  be  choHeu  at  iheir 
annual  school  meeting  which  shall 
be  held  on  the  last  Thui-sday  in 
March,  annually,  and  their  teim  of 
office  shall  begin  at  the  time  of  their 
election  and  continue  till  othen*  are 
chosen,  32 
— May  I'lfct  the  Fii-st  Constable  of 
auv  town  to  be  their  Collector.  33 
—Clerk  of,  to  keep  fair  record  of 
vot4«  and  proceedings,  and  to  cer- 
tify the  same  when  required.  37 
— If  district  omit  for  six  months  after  j 
their  annual  meeting  to  sustain  any  i 
school  for  at  least  two  months. all  its  ! 
offices  become  vacant,  and  on  appli- 
cation of  two  voters  the  Selectmen 
shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies. 40 
— Meetings  of,  shall  be  appointed 
and  notified  by  the  clerk,  or  in  his 
absence  or  neglect,  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Pnidential  Committee,  on  ap- 
plication in  writing  by  three  or  more 
voters  in  the  district,  by  posting  up 
notices  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  the  district,  specifying 


the  time,  place  and  object  of  the 
meeting,  at  least  seven  and  not  more 
than  twelve  days  before  tlu*  time 
specified  for  the  meeting,  41 

— Annual  meeting  of,-  may  be  noti- 
fied by  the  clerk,  or,  in  his  absence, 
or  neglect,  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee without  any  application  of 
voters,  42 

— At  a  legal  meeting  legally  warned, 
may  raise  money  by  tax  on  Grand 
List  for  erecting  or  repairing  their 
school  house,  or  to  purchase  or  hire 
a  building  for  a  school  house,  and 
to  purchase  land  for  their  school 
house  to  stand  upon,  and  for  yards, 
and  the  erection  and  accommodation 
of  necessary  out-buildings,  and  to 
support  a  school  as  may  be  judged 
n€»ces.sary  or  expedient,  43 

—  May  determine,  by  volt*  of  two- 
thirds  of  legal  vot^^rs  preHent,  the 
location  of  the  school  housc\  and 
chooHc  a  committee  to  snpitrintend 
the  building  and  ])i'Oi'nie  lurni- 
ture,  44 

— If  the  voters  of  di!strict  cannot 
agree  u])on  a  location,  the  Select- 
men of  the  town,  on  application  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  may  lo- 
ciiUi  the  hchool  hout^e  44 

— All  real  estate  in  the  district  .shall 
be  taxed  therein.  45 

May.  at  any  legal  meeting.  b>  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  th<*  voters  pres- 
ent, instruct  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee to  omit  from  the  tax  bill  the 
names  of  persons  unable  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  each  tax.  4G 

—Shall  raise  all  moneys  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  upon  the  Grand  Lint, 
provided  that  the  expense  of  fuel 
and  board  of  teacher  may.  by  vote 
of  meeting  legally  warned,  be  de- 
frayed by  apportioning  the  same  up- 
on the  scholars  attendmg  school,  or 
by  assessing  a  tax  upon  the  same.  .50 
— But  cannot  assess  such  tax  upon 
account  oi  scholars  who  shall  not 
attend  the  school.  .50 

—May  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  present  at  a  meeting  legally 
warned  therefor,  abate  a  tsuc  bill  as- 
sessed, to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent  thereof,  52 

• — When  composed  of  portions  of 
different  towns,  the  iohabitaols  of 
either  portion  of  it  may  procure  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  53 

—When  fhMstional  district  la  thus 
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►hall  tf,*-r*-iifi#T  !i«4i'jTji:.j  -*  rj-z-i.-  ^:. 
'-ai/h  'Jj-Tri'-:  i-  if  no  j*-'^'.  i-i'«i.  »-;•■ 
UiAfK*'  Utr  'jfiiofi  «ii-^rj'.v  Ti 

»fi*f  'I  -...»'-f!«-i!  !biT'*»ilh.  Tfiiy  ■aitJi- 
'lri*»'  *Jj''r«-froin  Ny  •;oijciirrt-ii»  ititi- 
'•f  tw#»hiH-  of  th«*  nnion  •Ii-iri<  i 
an 'I  dit-ati-li'-i]  rli»trict.  a\  l^-jful 
uit'*:\\u^r  H<irii<"j  tli«-r»'for.  bui  th«- 
inhahit^nr-  of  th**  'li^-ati-fitfl  di"- 
tri'rt  fijjill  fioi  votH  Ht  tiM*  m«N*tiii;{  i»t 
lb*'  iiiiioti  'ii-trift  r»n  th«'  f|ii«-«tirMi  «»f 
witk<lr#iw.i|.  Tti 

Any  foiiti(ciioii»  fli>trici  rii  i>  unit** 
Hitli  a  union  (li<<tiirri  by  a  voK*  of 
two  iliinN.  of  it-  W-jral  voUTf  at  :i 
merlin/  duly  wanifl  tlM'n*f«u'.  i»n>- 
vMl«*d  tliai  mo-thinU  of  iIm*  voi«'i> 
f»r*!n<rni  ai  ;■  |«';.rHl  ni'M'iiii;;  of  ih*' 
union  di-hi<i  duly  wurn«'<l  tliiTidor. 
"hall  Vol*'  to  n'rM'ivi*  >ucli  contigu- 
oui»  di.-irin,  77 

Shall  I'lM'i'ivr  a  di»trilMitiv<'  ."-han' 
of  piihlii'  nton<*y  undrr  r<M'laiii  con- 
dition". f^M- •public  nioiiry.")        Sli 

Fra(;lional  <lif«trirt*8  Hhan-  of  |uih- 
Ih*.  inoin'v.  how  dctiM'niin<>d,  SiJ 

Method  ol  |>i'(»cfM>din^  hIkmi  dis- 
trlcjtM  r(*(|uii'(*  for  mcIiooI  houKe  yai-d 
and  oiitbuildin^H,  wh(*ii  (it^t  locuttMl. 
or  when  additional  land  Ih  nec(*HHary 
for  thf>  (Milurf^tMncMit  of  srhool  pn^iii- 
Imim  and  the  ownorn  th(>n*of  rcfuHo  to 
ronvoy.  or  d«>nuuid  iin  iiiirounonabit* 
prl(?r  thiMvfor.  114  lo  I2i» 
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—  ■  •-IB  t«r'lZ>-«- 

:r.j:   i«t»n-.  24 

-  T«>  huTr  -sfliDr  ri^!ii<^  ^sd  limbiiixxf 
.4-  otber  di?Trivt*.  24 
-For  ;tll  |iurii««*»^  ••'  rKitaiion  and 

thf  lown  in  vhit-h  rbf  •^rb  -o!  bv^oje 
!*  lof-at^^l.  3J 

— CK-rk  of  >haii  luaVe  $iAli:!^ca!  nf- 
titm>  of  f^ch  compontrni  portioo  to 
tbc*  town  to  which  it  belonjr!*.        -^ 

-  Inhahitanis  of  eitht-r  tuwn  compt*^ 
inf!  it.  ina>  piiiciirf  a  liiseaolntjoo  i«f 
il.  W 

-  -Anti  aftiT  Hich  ilisfiolutiaD  racfa 
portion  i>h»ll  b«*  d«t*iiied  a  Ivpftl 
•<hool  district  with  all  lepil  power* 
and  ri};ht^i.  S.** 

-  Shall  rcceivr.  of  that  portion  of  thf 
public  inoni'y  which  is  di»tribiited 
i*quall\  lo  the  diHtrict<  in  each  town 
such  sum  iis  iH  in  proportion  to  thf 
sum  received  by  the  other  district!* 
in  (lucli  town  which  the  number  of 
it^  childien  renident  in  such  town 
bear>  to  the  whole  number  of  it"* 
children  :  and  of  that  portion  di»tri- 
bitted  in  each  town  in  proporlioD  to 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  ciiil- 
drcm  between  the  agce  of  4  and  20 
years,  such  sum  as  will  be  in  Um* 
propoiiion  to  the  whole  sum  so 
divided  which  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  its  children  reaident  iu 
such  town  bears  to  the  average  daily 
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attendanci*  of  the  whole  number  of 
ebildrcD  iu  sncb  town  80 

—Clerk  of.  shall  return  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  each  town  compoping  it,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  diHtrict 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years, 
the  number  residing  in  each  of  the 
towns,  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  the  children  of  such  district  resi- 
dent in  each  town  and  the  average 
daily  atti^ndance  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  such  district,     80 

Fi'Ki.. — Furniture  and  all  appendages  and 
things  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  schools,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  at  the  expense 
of  the  district.  39 

— Expense  of,an<l  of  teacher's  board 
may  by  vote  of  school  meeting  legal- 
ly warned,  be  defrayed  by  apportion- 
ing the  same  to  the  scholars  attend- 
ing the  school,  or  by  assessment  of  a 
tax  upon  the  same.  oO 

Grammar  Scuooiii. — The  Trustees  of  all 
Grammar  Schools  an<l  Academies, 
which  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
State,  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
April,  annually,  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  correct  answers  to 
such  statistical  inquiries  as  may  have 
been  addressed  to  them  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  month  of  January  pre- 
vious, 1 13 

Grand  Ji'ROR.s — Shall  annually  inquire 
whether  the  several  towns  in  their 
respective  counties  have  duly  as- 
sessed, collected  and  expe&ded  the 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  in  case  of  neglect 
shall  present  their  indictment  there- 
for, 89  and  108 

Grakd  List — Taxes  on,  may  be  laid  by 
vote  of  legal  meeting  legally  warned 
to  erect  or  repair  school  houses,  to 

Enrcbase  or  hire  buildings  for  school 
ouses,  to  purchase  land  for  school 
house  to  stand  upon,  and  for  yards 
and  for  erection  and  accomodation 
of  necessary  out-buildings,  and  to 
support  schools  as  may  be  necessary 
and.  expedient,  43 

GRADKn  or  High  Schooi..k — See  "  High 

Schools." 
Gobs — Districts  in,  how  organized,      23 
GoTERNOR — To  nominate  the  Board  of 
Education,  1 

— To  be  ex-officio  a  member  of 
Board  of  Education,  1 


—  To  certify  expt^nses  of  lioard  and 
Secretary,  6 

Hioii  OR  Gradku  ScH(K>ii<--How  organ- 
ized, 61  to  05 
— Any  of  the  sciences  or  higher 
branches  of  a  thorough  education 
may  be  directed  to  be  taught  there- 
in, by  vote  of  majority  of  district 
at  any  meeting  legally  warned  there- 
for, 63 
— Prudential  Committee  of.  or  a 
special  committee  shall  examine 
scholars  and  designate  which  school 
they  shall  attend,  64 
— Prudential  Committee  may  consent 
to  the  attendance  of  non-resident 
children  upon  the  higher  school,  and 
prescribe  the  terras  therefor.         65 

Institutes — For  teachers  shall  be  held 
annually  in  each  County.  3 

—  The  time  spent  by  teachers  in  at- 
tending the  institutes  not  exceeding 
two  days  shall  bo  allowed  to  teach- 
ers as  though  the  same  were  spent 
in  teaching  their  school.  18 

I^iKiTKXANT  GovKRXOR— To  be  ex-ofl9cio 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1 

Mkkting—  Of  school  district  ."^hall  be  ap- 
pointed and  notified  by  the  clerk, 
and  in  his  absence  or  neglect,  by 
one  or  more  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee, on  application  in  writing  of 
three  or  more  legal  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict, by  posting  in  one  or  more  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict notices  specifying  the  time, 
place,  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at 
least  seven  and  not  more  than  twelve 
days  before  the  time  specified  for  the 
meeting.  41 

Annual,  shall  be  held  on  the   last 
Tuesday  of  March  annually,  32 

Moderator— Of  school  meeting  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
hold  office  till  another  be  chosen.  32 
Pro  tempore,  to  prt»side  at  any 
meeting  legally  warned,  may  be 
chosen  in  case  of  the  death,  absence 
or  disability  of  the  moderator,       34 

Moneys — Raised  by  districts  for  the 
support  of  schools  shall  be  raised  on 
the  Grand  List ;  but  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  board  of  teacher  may  bv  vote 
of  district  at  a  meeting  legally 
warned,  be  defrayed  by  apportion- 
ing it  upon  scholars  attending  school, 
or  by  assessing  a  tax  upon,  the 
same,  50 
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Offickrk— OfcHrttrictHhall  be  Moderator, 
Clerk,  Collector,  Trea»iirer  and  Pru- 
dential CommitU^e  of  one  or  three 
voteni  in  the  district,  32 

8bull  bo  cboHen  at  the  annual 
mt^ting.  which  Khali  be  held  on  the 
last  TuoHday  in  March  annually.  32 

Shall  hold  their  office  from  the 
time  of  their  election  till  others  be 
chofM^n,  32 

Of  union  diHtrict,  Hball  be  chosen 
at  the  annual  miK^ting.  and  hold  of- 
fice for  one  year,  and  till  others  be 
chosen,  71 

Property  —Of  a  pen* on  set  to  a  district 
in  an  adjoining  town,  shall  be  taxed 
in  Huch  district  ah  it  would  have 
b(H*n  in  his  former  district  had  no 
such  removal  occured,  and  shall  be 
uixed  only  there.  28 

Pmi»K\TiAL  CoMMirrKK-  Cannot  lawful- 
ly pay  teacher  for  services  perform- 
ed. afU»r  revocation  of  his  certificate, 
unless  by  a  vote  of  the  district.     16 

Office  to  become  vacant  upon 
neglect  or  refiisal  to  provide  a  school 
within  two  weeks  from  the  time  ap- 
point<'d  by  the  district  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  30 

Shall  consist  of  one  or  three  voters 
in  the  district.  32 

Shall  hv  chosen  at  annual  meet- 
ing, 32 

Shall  hold  office  till  another  be 
ho  "ho-ifu.  32 

Vitcancv  in  office  of,  from  any 
cause,  shall  br  supplied  by  the  select- 
men till  a  new  election.  *  .So 

Shall  discharge  the  cluties  of  clerk 
in  his  absence  or  neglect,  in  record- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  district 
and  certifying  the  same,  30 

Shall  keep  the  school  house  in 
good  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  .  39 

In  case  there  be  no  school  house, 
shall  provide  a  suit^ible  place  for 
school  at  tlie  ♦^vpense  of  the  dis- 
inct.  39 

Shall  siH>  that  fuel,  furniture,  and 
all  appendages  and  things  necessary 
for  the  a<lvantage  of  the  school  be 
provided.  39 

Saall  ivppuiul.  and  agree  with 
teacher,  and  remove  him  when  neces- 
sarv.  39 

S&all  adopt  all  re<|usitc>  measures 
for  the  Inspection,  examination  and 
regulation  of  tht^  school,  and  for  the 


improvement  of  tbeBoholan  in  lean- 
ing, 31 

\Vhen  appointed  by  mlectmeD  to 
fill  vacancy  arising  flrom  omWoii 
to  support  two  montbn  school  for 
six  months  after  a  school  meetiiig. 
shall  sustain  at  least  four  months 
sufficient  school  in  such  district  (or 
each  school  year,  at  the  expense  of 
the  district,  and  withoot  previooi 
vote  of  such  district  may  assess  the 
tax  necessary  tor  such  -purpose,  and 
make  out  rate-bill  therefor,  40 

When  voters  cannot  agree  upoa 
the  location  of  school  house,  shall 
apply  to  the  selectmen  who  may  lo- 
cate the  same.  44 

As  soon  as  necessary  after  vote  of 
district  raising  a  tax,  shall  assen  a 
tax  on  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of 
district,  and  on  lands  of  non- 
residents, and  make  out  rate-bill  of 
same,  47 

Shall  draw  orders  on  the  Treaso- 
rer  of  district  for  all  sums  due  ther^ 
from,  48 

Shall  have  the  same  authority  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  district 
taxes,  which  the  Treasurer  of  a  town 
has  to  enforce  payment  of  town 
taxes,  51 

When  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  school 
meeting,  shall,  if  he  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  warn  such  meeting  alter  legal 
application  th(?refor,  forfeit  twenty 
dollars  for  every  delay  of  ten 
days.  '  58 

Shall  be  liable  in  an  action  to  the 
district,  for  any  money  be  may  paj 
to  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained  a 
certificate,  51 

Of  district  having  two  or  more 
schools,  shall  have  power  to  exam- 
ine the  qualifications  of  scholars  and 
designate  what  school  they  shall 
each  attend,  64 

Of  district  having  two  or  more 
schools,  may  allow  children  of  non- 
residents to  attend  the  hiirber  school 
and  prescribe  the  terms  therefor,  65 

Of  union  district  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  the  pru- 
dential committees  of  the  component 
districts,  one  being  added  by  vot^ 
of  district  when  the  nuniber  of  coit: 
ponent  districts  is  even,  TS 

Chairman  of,  is  the  member  first 
elected,  71 
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Of  anion  district,  shall  determine 
the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the 
children  of  the  associated  districts 
who  may  attend  the  union  school,  74 

PuBLio  MoNBT — Upon  the  division  there- 
of, the  orders  therefor  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
several  districts,  48 

Ono-f ourth  of,  shall,  annually  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April,  be  by  the  se- 
lectmen divided  equally  between  the 
common  school  districts;  and  three- 
fourths  thereof  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween the  common  school  districts, 
and  union  districts,  if  any  in  town, 
in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  scholars  of  sucn 
district  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years,  upon  the  schools  of 
such  districts,  but  no  district  shall 
receive  anv  portion  thereof,  unless 
there  shall  have  been  kept  therein 
daring  the  preceding  year,  school 
tor  the  terra  of  two  months  with 
other  moneys  than  those  drawn  from 
thi?  town  treasury,  nor  unless 
the  moneys  so  drawn  from  town 
treasury  shall  have  been  faithfully 
expended  in  payment  of  teacher's 
wages,  board,  and  fuel,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  83 

Distributive  share  of  public 
money,  belonging  to  any  district 
shall  b(^  paid  to  the  treasurer  there- 
of, 83 
How  distributed  to  fractional  dis- 
trict, see  •'  fractional  districts.'*     80 

Rate  BrU/— Shall  be  made  out  by  the 
prudential  committee,  as  soon  as 
necessary  alter  the  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict raising  the  tax,  47 
Shall  have  a  warrant  attached 
made  out  by  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  directed  to  the  collector,  and 
requiring  him  to  collect  the  tax  with- 
in the  time  therein  limited,  and  pay 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  dis- 
trict, 47 

Bbai.  Bktatk— All  real  estate  taxable 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  taxed 
in  the  district  where  it  is  situa- 
ted, 45 

RxcoRD. — Of  votes  and  proceedings  of 
school  meeting  shall  be  kept  by  the 
clerk  and  certified  by  him  when  re- 
quired, 37 

Bkpoat  OK  Skcrktart- Shall  annually 
be  made  to  the  Board  at  their  anmial 


session. 
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3500  copies  shall  be  prepared  an- 
nually. 8 

Shall  be  ready  for  distribution  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  8 

How  diBtribute<l,  8 

RKVOCATioN-Of  certificate  of  teapher.  may 

be  made  for  incompetence  to  teach 

or  to  govern,  or  for  setting  an  evil 

example,  16 

Makes  such  certificates  thereafter, 
null  and  void.  16 

Shall  be  filed  in  the  town  clerk's 
office.  16 

Statihtics — Secretary's  receipt  for.  must 
be  exhibited  to  the  auuitor  before 
the  superintendent's  account  can  be 
audited,  9 

Forms  for  school  registers  shall  be 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  sec- 
retary for  procuring  statistics,     109, 

[see  "registers." 

Each  teacher  and  district  clerk 
shall  duly  answer  all  questions  in 
the  registers  in  reference  to.         110 

Registers  shall  be  filled  out,  and 
filed  in  March  annually,  IIQ 

No  portion  of  public  money  shall 
be  distributed  to  any  district  that 
shall  not  dulv  furnish  its  statis- 
tics, '  110 
Sklkctmbn — Shall  appoint  superinten- 
dent when  from  any  cause  a  vacan- 
cy exists.  17 

Shall  organize  districts  and  how, 
in  organized  town.  22 

Of  any  organized  town,  may  or- 
ganize districts  in  an  unorganized 
town  and  how.  23 

Shall  locate  school  house  on  ap- 
plication of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee when  the  voters  cannot  agree,  44 

Of  town  or  towns  in  which  a 
union  district  is  situated,  may  lo- 
cate schaol  house  of  union  district 
on  the  failure  of  union  district  to 
agree,  72 

Shall  have  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  all  real  and  personal  estate 
appropriat^'d  as  a  fund  for  tlie  use 
of  sci.ools  in  any  town,  unless  other 
provision  is  made  by  la^  or  by  the 
grantor,  and  shall  lease  all  lands 
and  loan  on  annual  interest  all 
moneys  with  sufficient  security,  that 
are  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  account  annually  for  the 
same  to  the  town,  and  may  prosecute 
or  defend  all  actions  hecewary  for 
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the  recovery  or  proto  :tion  of  such 
estate.  78 

Shall,  annnnlly  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  an^ess  a  tax  of  nine  cento 
on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List,  to  ' 
be  collected  and  paid  to  town  trcas- 1 
urer  before  the  Ist  of  March  Rucceod- ! 
inff.  80 1 

May  omit  the  nine  cent  tax  if  the  | 
income  appropriati'd  to  the  uho  of  I 
ichools  after  deducting  one-half  of 
the  income  of  the  United  Statcn  de- 
posit money  shall  equal  the  amount  j 
that  would  be  rained  by  the  nine : 
cent  tax.  HI ' 

Or  may  aKH(*H8  u  tax  sufficient,  with  I 
Huch  income,  to  equal  the  nine  cent ' 
tax,  81 

And  may  omit  the  nine  cent  tux  if; 
the  money  voted  J'or  the  nse  o\ 
HchoolH  in  the  annual  March  meet- 
ing, together  with  the  income  appro- 
priated to  the  UHe  of  schools,  shall 
equal  the  amount  of  thi»  nine  (M»nt 
tax.  82 

Shall  annually  on  the  lir^t  Tues- 
day  in    .\pril.    divide    the    public 
money,   one-fourth    thereof  equally  ■ 
between    the    eonimon    Fchool    dis- 
tricts, and  three-fourthK  thereof  b<^- 
tween  the  eoiiimon  school  and  union 
districts,  if  iiiiy.in  proportion  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  scho- 
lars ot  such  districts,  between   the 
agej^  of  four  and  twenty  years,  upon 
the   common   schools   of   such   dis- 
tricts, and  shall  pay  over  their  re- 
spective shares  to  the  treasurers  of 
such  districts,  provided  that  no  com- 
mon or  union  district  shall  rec(4ve 
any  portion  of  such  monev.  unless 
there  shall  have  been  sustained  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding,  in  such  dis-  i 
tricts,  schools  for  the»term  of  two  ! 
months,  with  other  moneys  than  those 
drawn  from  the  town  treasury,  nor  i 
unless  the  moneys  drawn  from  the  ' 
town  treasury  shall  have  been  faith- 
fully expended  in  the   payment  of, 
teacher's  wages,  board  and  fuel,  and  | 
for  no  other  purpose,  83 

Shall   annually   in    the   month  of; 
April,  after  making  division  of  pub- 
lic money,  leave  a  written  statement ; 
of  the  amount  distributed  with  the 
town  clerk,  85 

On  neglect  or  refusal  of  selectmen 
of  any  town  to  assess,  collect  or  ap- 
propriate the  tax  for  the  support  of 


schools  provided  bj  law,  eaob  tows 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  couiUy 
in  which  it  is  sitnaied,  doable  the 
amount  which  the  selectmen  were 
reqiiired  to  raise  by  tax.  87 

One-fourth  of  snob  penalty  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  tbe  conntj.  and 
the  other  three-fourths  shall  be  paid 
to  the  selectmen  for  the  use  of  sdMob 
in  such  town,  88 

Skcketart  op  Board  op  EIdccation — SnU 
be  appointed  at  the  annnal  meeting 
of  the  board.  3 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  tbe  doings 
of  the  Board,  3 

Shall  hold  annually  one  Institute 
in  each  county,  3 

Shall  visit  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  deliver  lectnres.  3 

Shall  confer  with  8upt*rintendentB. 
and  furnish  them  blank  forms  for 
statistics,  3 

Shall  prepare  aiul  present  an  an- 
nual Report,  3 

Shall  make  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools.  3 

Shall  .present  information  in  re- 
gard to  systems  of  instniction  in 
other  states  and  countries.  3 

(Compensation  of,  6 

Shall  prwcribe  forms  for  u  school 
register,  arranged  for  keeping  a  re- 
cord of  daily  attendance,  and  con- 
taining printed  Interrogatories  ad- 
dressed to  teachers  and  district 
clerks  for  the  procurement  of  statis- 
tical information.  109 

Shall  arrange  the  register  so  as  to 
contain  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  sidectmen  to  diyide  the 
public  money  to  fi*nctional  dis- 
tricts, 109 

Shall  furnish  annually  in  the  month 
of  January  enough  registers  to  each 
town  clerk  to  supply  each  district 
with  one  register  for  each  school  in 
such  district,  for  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  receipts  of  the  varions  town 
clerks,  109 

Shall  supply  all  deficiencies  in 
n.»gisters  when  notified  thereof.    109 

Shall,  on  receipt  of  the  statistics 
of  the  schools  from  the  various  supe^ 
intendents,  forward  to  them  a  ce^ 
tificate  thereof,  112 

Spkcial  mektinu  op  Board — Shall  be 
called  by  the  Governor  in  his  dis- 
cretion, 2 
Schools— Siiggestions  for  the  improve- 
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meat  of,  shall  be  made  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary,  2 

Shall  be  visited  by  the  sui)erint4»n- 
dent  at  least  once  in  each  year,      10 

Each  organized  town  in  the  state 
shall  keep  and  support  one  or  more 
scoools.  provided  with  competent 
teachern,  of  good  morals,  in  which 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  special  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  the  geography, 
history,  constitution  and  principles 
of  government  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, 19 

Fuel,  furniture,  and  all  appendages 
and  things  necessary  for  the  advant- 
age of,  shall  be  provided  by  the  jini- 
dential  committee,  :J9 

All  njquisite  measures  for  the  in- 
Hpection.  examination  and  regulation 
of,  shall  be  adopt^Ml  by  th»'  pruden- 
tial committ4H*,  :W 
CUOOL  DLSTiiurrs-  See  •'  Districts." 
CHOOT.  Rk(jistkhs-  IJlank  forms  of,  to 
be  pre.-.cribe<i  by  th<»  Secretary  of 
Board.                                             *  109 

Shall  ho  arrungcil  A)r  keeping  a 
record  ot  the  daily  attendance  of 
bcholars.  and  contuin  printed  int^^r- 
rogatories  addrewsiul  to  teachei"s  and 
to  district  clerks,  for  the  j)rocuii'- 
ment  of  statistical  information,  and 
to  enable  the  selectmen  to  distribute 
the  public  money  to  fractional  dis- 
tricts, "  109 

Shall  be  furnished  and  forwarded 
to  each  town  clerk  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  to  each  district 
clerk  in  every  town,  one  for  each 
school  in  the  district,  109 

Shall  be  received  by  the  town 
clerk,  and  a  receipt  therefor  immedi- 
ately forwarded,  109 

If  not  received  by  Febniary  Ist, 
the  town  clerk  shall  immediately  no- 
tify the  secretary ,  109 

Any  deficiency  of  ivgwters  shall 
be  immediately  sup))1ied  by  the  sec- 
retary. 109 

Of  each  district  shall  be  procured 
by  the  district  clerk  in  first  week  of 
ifarch  annually.  109 

District  clerk  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  saf&  keeping  of  the  regis- 
ter, 109 

Of  each  school  shall   be  procured 


by  the  teacher  befon^  he  begins  his 
school.  110 

A  true  record  th<»rein  shall  be  kept 
by  each  teacher,  110 

All  statistical  inquiries  therein  ad- 
dressed to  teachers  shall  be  answered 
correctlv  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  therein  prescribed,  by  each 
teacher,  and  the  register  returned  by 
him  to  the  district  clerk  before  he  re- 
ceives his  wages,  110 

All  the  requirements  therein  made 
of  the  district  clerk  to  be  complied 
with  by  him,  and  the  correctness  of 
his  answers  to  all  statistical  inc^uiries 
verified  by  oath  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  where  he  re- 
sides, and  the  register  be  filed  bv  the 
district  clerk  in  the  town  clerk  s  of- 
tice,  in  tlie  month  of  March  annual- 
ly. 110 

No  poniou  of  the  ])ublic  money  to 
be  distributed  to  any  district  whose 
register  shall  not  be  duly  filled  out 
and  filed  according  to  law.  110 

S<;mo<)l  FrxiJ — All  real  and  j>ei*sonal  es- 
tate* in  any  town  a]>pro))riated  for  the 
ii8e  of  schools,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  or  by  the  grantor, 
shall  be  under  the  charge  and  man- 
:tg<iment  of  the  selectmen,  who  shall 
letuse  all  lands  and  loan  with  good 
security  on  annual  interest  all  moneys 
and  render  annually  their  account  to 
the  town,  and  who  may  i)roseciite 
and  defend  all  necessary  actions 
in  regard  thereto,  78 

All  leases,  lands,  mortgages  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  school 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  and 
i-ents,  interest,  income  and  all  moneys 
received  on  account  of  same,  shall 
be  paid  ipto  the  town  treasuiy,  and 
a  .separate  account  shall  be  kept 
thereof,  79 

A  nine  cent  tax  on  the  dollar  of 
the  grand  list  shall  be  a.ssessed  by  the 
selectmen  on  the  first  of  January  an- 
nually, to  be  collected  and  paid  to 
town  treasurer  before  the  first  of 
March  succeeding,  80 

Trustees  of  shall  be  annually  elect- 
ed at  the  March  meeting  in  each 
town,  who  shall  take  care  of  the  fund 
and  report  in  regard  to  its  situation 
annually  to  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, 96. 
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If  town  neglect  or  refune  to  elect 
trustees  as  provided  by  law,  the 
treasurer  shall  retain  the  portion  of 
the  public  money  belonging  to  such 
town,  and  annually  before  the  first 
of  March,  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
the  town  treasurer.  96 

Trustees  of,  shall  give  bonds  be- 
fore they  enter  on  th«'  discharge  of 
their  duties,  97 

If  trustees  fail  to  gfive  bonds,  their 
offices  sliall  become  vacant,  and  may 
be  filled  by  election  at  any  legal 
meeting,  98 

Trustees,  when  appointed,  and  hav- 
ing given  bonds,  snail  receive  from 
the  treasurer  and  give  receipts  for 
such  moneys  as  the  town  mav  be  en- 
titled to,  '         99 

Each  town  shall  be  accountable 
to  the  state  for  the  retuni  of  its  pro- 
portion of  the  L*.  S.  deposit  money 
when  requirtnl  on  the  requisition  of 
the  V.  S.  or  for  a  new  apportion- 
ment. 100 

Money  deposited  with  towns  to  be 
loaned  on  sufficient  security  taken 
to  the  town,  at  0  per  cent«  on  in- 
t^'rest,  HH 

I^oans  to  be  ma<le  for  a  tt*mi  not 
exceeding  one  year.  102 

May  be  loaned  to  town,  10,'J 

Income  of.  shall  be  appropriut4Ml  to 
the  supj)ort  of  schools  in  the  respec- 
tive towns,  104 

Income  of.  shall  be  annually  paid 
to  the  town  treasury  before  the  first 
(lay  of  March,  who  shall  give  cnMlit 
therefor,  and  the  wime  shall  be  dis- 
tribut^Hl  as  other  moneys  by  the 
selectmen  to  the  various  districts,  105 

No  portion  of  income  of.  shall  be 
distributed  to  any  district  whose  reg- 
ister shall  not  have  been  tilled  out 
and  filed  according  to  law,  110 

SaiooL  Vear— Begins  on  first  day  of 
April,  and  ends  on  the  last  day  of 
March  annually.  3^< 

School  House — [vocation  of.  in  fractional 
district  shall  determine  the  town  to 
which  it  belongs,  for  purposes  of  visi- 
tation and  returns,  25 

Shall  be  kept  in  good  order  by  the 
prudential  committee  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  39 

In  case  there  be  no  school  house, 
the  prudential  committee  shall  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  39 


District  mav  locate  by  Tote  of  two 
thirds  of  legal  voters  preeent,  uid  tf 
the  voters  cannot  acrree,  tiie  aelaci- 
men  mav  locate  on  tne  applicatloaof 
the  prudential  committee,  44 

MQien  locaii'd,  and  the  ownen  of 
land  refuse  to  convey  tlie  neoessary 
land  for  school  house*  yard  and  oat- 
buildings,  or  shall  demaod  an  on- 
reasonable  sum  therefor,  or  wjben  die 
owners  of  land  refUse  to  eonrey  land 
necessary  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  school  premises — ^mettod  of  pro- 
cedure, 114—130 

SlTKRINTEXDENTO — ()f     SChoolS     shall   W- 

comend    only  books   from   aatbeo- 

tic  list,  7 

Shall  be  elected  at  March  mfet- 

Shall  hold  office  during  ensaing 
school  year,  9 

And  when  appointed  by  selectmen, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sdiool 
vear,  9 

Compensation  ot,  9 

Shall  mak(>  a  detailed  account.    9 

Shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  to 
his  accoimt,  9 

Shall  present  his  account  to  the 
auditor  of  accounts,  9 

His  account  shall  be  paid  from 
the  stiite  treasury,  9 

Can  receive  no  order  for  hL«  ac- 
count till  he  exhibit  the  secretary's 
receipt  for  statistics,  '  9 

Can  only  charge,  in  any  visit  for 
twice  as  many  days  as  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  town,     •  9 

Shall  visit  all  the  common  schools 
in  town,  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  ■    10 

Shall  examine  into  the  state  of 
schools,  and  advise  the  teacberv  as 
to  the  government  and  instruction  of 
them,  10 

Shall  adopt  requisite  measures  for 
the  examination,  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  schools,  10 

Shall  file  a  copy  of  his  account  for 
services  with  the  town,  clerk  on  or 
before  the  day  previous  to  March 
meeting,  10 

Shall  require  of  teachers  full  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character,      11 

Shall  examine  vteachers  as  to  ca- 
pacity to  teach  andgJipvemscHoola,  11 

When  himself  desiring  to  teach, 
shall  obtain  the  certifiaU«    of  tiM 
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Kuperintendent  of  8ome  adjoining 
town,  12 

Shall  give  public  notice  of  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  13 

Shall  examine  teachers  publicly  in 
HOHie  public  place,  in  the  months  of 
April  or  May,  and  November,  after 
due  notice,  '  14 

Shall  invite  citizens  to  attend  the 
public  examinations,  14 

Shall  examine  teachers  at  public 
examinations,  except  in  his  discre- 
tion, and  when  applicants  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able circumstances  from  attending 
public  examination,  14 

Shall  lodge  in  town  clerk's  office, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  February 
annually,  a  list  of  the  names  of  teach- 
•in  certified  during  the  year  with  the 
dates  of  their  certificates,  15 

May  revoke  the  certificate  of  teach- 
<'r  on  finding  him  incompetent  to 
teach  or  govern,  or  setting  an  evil 
example.  16 

On  revoking  certificate,  shall  de- 
liver a  copy  of  such  revocation  to  the 
prudential  committee,  and  to  the 
teacher,  and. file  the  same  in  the  town 
clerk's  office,  16 

In  case  of  vacancy,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  selectmen,  17 

When  appointed  by  selectmen,  to 
have  same  legal  powers  aft  when 
I'egularly  <»lected.  17 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  of  April,  make  out  and  return 
to  secretarv  of  the  board,  the  statis- 
tics  of  schools  in  each  district  in  their 
respective  towns,  according  to  the 
forms  prt»scribed  bv  the  secre- 
tary. "  112 
School  Stui>ie8 — Each  organized  town  in 
the  state  shall  keep  and  support  one 
or  more  schools,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  granunar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  good  behavior ; 
and  special  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  geography^  and  history,  consti- 
tution and  principles  of  government 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  19 
Taxim— The  property  of  anv  person  set  to 
a  district  in  an  a<yoining  town  shall 
be  taxed  in  such  district,  and  only 
dim,  28 

For  support  of  school  for  four 
monflifl  in  each  year  where  the  dis- 


trict offices  are  vacated  by  neglect  to 
support  at  IcHist  two  months  school 
for  six  months  after  annual  meeting, 
may  be  assessed  by  the  prudential 
committee  that  shall  be  appointed  b  j 
the  selectmen,  40 

On  grand  list  may  be  laid  by  dis- 
trict, by  vote  in  legal  meeting  legal- 
ly warned,  to  erect  or  repair  school 
house,  to  purchase  or  hire  building 
for  school  house,  to  purchase  land 
for  school  house  to  stand  upon,  and 
for  yards,  and  for  the  erection  and 
accommodation  of  the  necessary  oat: 
buildings,  and  to  support  school  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  expe? 
dient,  ^ 

All  real  estate  shall  be  taxed  for 
school  purposes  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  45 

In  the  collection  of  district  taxes, 
the  collector  may  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  and  wiw  the  same  pow- 
ers as  may  the  town  collector  in  col- 
lecting town  taxes,  49 

For  the  support  of  schools,  shall  be 
raised  upon  tne  grand  list,  provided 
that  tiie  district,  by  vote  of  a  meeting 
legallv  warned,  may  defipay  expense 
of  fuel  and  teacher's  board  b  v  appor- 
tioning the  same  to  the  scholars  that 
attend  the  school,  or  by  assessing  a 
tax  upon  the  same,  50 

But  no  taxes  shall  be  assessed  on 
account  of  scholars  who  shall  not  at- 
tend the  school,  50 

The  payment  of,  may  be  enforced 
by  pnidential  committee,  who  shall 
have  the  same  authority  therefor 
which  the  town  treasurer  has  to  en- 
force payment  of  town  taxes,  61 

Abatement  of  taxes  assessed  by  dis- 
trict, to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fire 
per  cent  of  the  tax  bill,  may  be  made 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
present  at  a  meeting  legally  warned 
for  that  purpose,  52 

A  town  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  the  grand  list  shall,  annual- 
ly previous  to  January  first,  be  as- 
sessed by  ^e  selectmen,  to  be  col- 
lected and  paid  to  the  town  treasurer 
previous  to  the  first  of  March  suc- 
ceeding, 80 

If,  in  any  town,  the  income  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools,  after 
deducting  one-half  of  the  income  of 
the  Unit^  States  deposit  money,  shall 
amount  to  as  much  as  would  be  rai»- 
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€^  by  the  nine  cent  tax.  the  Heloctnion 
noed  not  assess  it,  or  if  such  income 
be  les8,  the  Helectmen  Hhull  iisnefls 
only  u  tax  sufficient,  with  such  in- 
come 'o  eqtial  the  amount  of  a  nine 
cent  tax.  HI 

If  tli<;  amount  rnised  in  any  f>\\i\ 
by  tax  at  the  annual  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  income  api)roi)riated 
to  Kchools,  shall,  after  the  <leduction 
required,  equal  the  amount  of  the 
nine  cent  tax.  the  same  may  be 
omitted,  82 

Tax  Biliv*— Shall  be  made  payable  to  t\w 
treasurtT  of  the  district.  48 

Tbaciikrs'  LvsTiTiTF^?— See  •  Institutes.'' 
TsAa}{KR.M  OF  Common  S<^hooi*s— To  rt^com- 
mend  only  books  that  are  in  the  au- 
thentic list,  7 

To  be  examined  by  the  superin ((in- 
dent and  obtain  certiticate  of  qualifi- 
cation before  opening;  school,  1 1 

To  be  allowed  the  time  spent  in  at- 
t«»ndinjj  the  Institute,  not  exceeding 
two  days,  18 

To  b(^  appointiMl  and  agreed  with 
by  pnidential  committee,  and  to  be 
removed  by  him  if  nt^cessary.         o\) 

(.'Ontract  for  teaching,  of  one  who 
fails  to  obtain  the  ccrtillcate  of  the 
town  in  which  the  district  is  located 
before  he  begins  his  school,  accord- 
ing lo  Sec.  11,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  GO 

Shall  procure  the  register  of  his 
i»chool  before  he  begins  his  school,  1 10 

Shall  keep  a  true  record  in  the  reg- 
ister, according  to  the  fonn  therem 
prescribed  ;  shall  answer  all  the  sta- 
tistical inquiries  therein  addre8.sed  to 
him,  and  return  the  register  to  the 
district  clerk,  befon?  the  receipt  of 
his  wages.  1 10 

Trba.mi}rku  of  State— To  pay  compen.sa- 
tion  of  the  board  and  secretary,  on 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor,         f> 

Shall  receive  and  give  certificates 
of  deposit  for  the  United  States  de- 
posit money.  91 

Shall  hold  in  trust  the  share  of 
l-nited  States  deposit  money  belong- 
ing to  unorganized  towns  and  gores, 
paying  them  the  Intercast  thereof  an- 
nually. 92 

Shall  cause  a  true  and  just  appor- 
tionment of  deposit  m<mey  to  be  made 
among  the  organisu^d  and  unoi*ganized 
towns  and  gores,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1860,  as  soon 


as  may  be.  and  when,  from  time  U> 
time,  a  new  censna,  under  nadonal  or 
state  law  shall  be  taken,  b<;  shall 
make  a  new  ap])ortionmeDt.  93 

When,  upon  any  apportionment, 
any  town  shall  be  found  to  hare 
more  than  its  just  proportion  Of  pub- 
lic moneys,  the  tri>4isurer  shall  demand 
and  ivcover  of  it  the  excess,  and  if 
any  town  have  less  than  ita  just  pro- 
portion, the  treaj*urer  shall  make  op 
the  deficiency.  94 

TuKAsniKK  OF  Di.sTKicT — Shall  be  chosen 
at  the  annual  miH^ting  and  hold  office 
till  another  be  chosen,  32 

Shall  make  an  annual  n^port  to  the 
district  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  him,         32 

Vacan(;y  in  office  of.  from  any  cause, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  selectmen 
till  a  new  election.  35 

All  tax<»>  shall,  by  the  warrant,  made 
payable  to  the  treiu<urer  of  db- 
trict.  "W 

Till'  <Ustributive  share  of  the  pub- 
lic money  belon|2:ing  to  each  district, 
>Hhaill  be  paid  to  its  tri*asurer,  S3 

Ti{L.sTKJ>»  OK  I'iulk;  Moxky — One  or  more, 
not  excee<ling  three,  shall  hv  elected 
.it  the  annual  meeting  in  each  town, 
who  shall  ri'ceive  and  take  care  of 
money  deposit<?d  with  the  various 
towns,  and  annually  ivport  to  March 
meeting  the  condition  and  sitimtion 
of  the  d(;posit  money  received  by 
th<>ni.  95 

If  any  town  neglect  or  reftisc  to 
elect  such  tnistees,  the  tn»asurer  shall 
retain  the  ])roportion  of  public  money 
belonging  to  such  town,  and  annually 
before  the  Isi  of  March,  pay  the  in- 
come then»of  to  the  trttasuivr  of  such 
town,  96 

Shall  give  bonds  before  they  enter 
upon  their  duties,  '        97 

If  th(»y  neglect  to  give  bonds,  their 
offices  ai*e  vacated,  98 

Such  vacancy  may  be  filknl  by  elec- 
tion at  any  legal  meeting,         '      98 

Shall  loan  the  public  money  on 
sufficient  personal  or  mortgage  secu- 
rity, taken  to  the  town,  at  six  per 
ctMit.  annual  interest,  101 

All  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  the  money  may  be 
collected,  or  the  loan  extended,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees,        103 
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May  loan  the  deposit  money  to 
their  towns,  provided  the  towns,  at 
legal  meetings,  warned  therefor,  shall 
authorize  their  selectmen  to  borrow 
the  same  for  the  town.  103 

All  the  income  arising  from  the  de- 
dosit  money  in  any  town,  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  nse  of 
schools  in  such  town.  104 

Shall  annually  before  the  first  of 
March,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
their  respective  towns  all  the  income 
received  for  interest  on  deposit 
money,  and  the  treasurer  shall  give 
en^dit  therefor  in  his  account,  and 
the  Slime  shall  be  distributed,  as  other 
moneys  are  bv  the  si^lectnieii  U)  the 
various  districts.  lOf) 

Towns— Shall  elect  a  town  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  their  annual  March 
meeting.  1> 

Hach  organized  town  shall  keep  and 
support  one  or  more  schools,  provided 
with  comp«*tent  teachers,  of  good  mor- 
als, for  the  instniction  of  the  young 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing.  Eng- 
lish gnunmar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
history  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  good  behavior  ;  and  spe- 
cial instruction  shall  b<'  giv«'n  in  the 
geography  and  history,  constitution 
and  principles  of  government  of  the 
state  of  Vermont.  19 

Shall  form  additional  districts  when 
the  inhabitant>«  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  one.  20 

In  town  met^ting  notified  therefor, 
may  define,  determine,  limit,  unite, 
divide  and  alter  districts.  20 

Shall  number  districts  in  regular 
order,  and  caum*  their  boundaries  and 
all  changes  therein  to  be  recorded,  21 

In  organized  town,  district'*  to  be 
organized  by  the  wlectmen.  22 

In  unorganized  town,  districts  may 
be  organized  by  the  selectmen  of  any 
organized  town.  2.'J 

Two  or  more  town,  by  concurrent 
vote,  may  organize*  fnictional  districts 
from  i»ortions  of  each  town.  24 

May  sc»t  any  person,  resident  there- 
in, to  a  district  in  an  adi<»ining  town 
by  vote  in  town  meeting.  27 

Shall  previously  to  January  1st  an- 
nually, have  assessed  by  ^he  select- 
men, a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  the  grand  list.  80 

And  for  neglect  or  refusjil  tt)  make 
«uch  assessment,  shall   forfeit  twice 


the  amount  that  would  be  raised  by 
a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
grand  list,  87  and  88 

If  town  fail  duly  to  assess,  collect, 
or  appropriate  the  tax  as  required  br 
law,  for  support  of  schools,  it  shall 
be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,        89 

Shall,  annually  at  annual  meeting, 
elect  one  or  more,  not  exceeding 
three  trustet»s,  who  shall  receive  and 
take  care  of  the  deposit  m<mey  of  the 
town  and  annually  render  an  account 
of  its  condition  to  tbi'  annual  meet- 
ing, 9k 

If  any  town  refiiw*  or  neglect  to 
elect  such  tnistees.  the  treiwurer  shall 
rt^tain  the  town's  ])roportion  of  de- 
posit money  aiul  pay  the  income 
thereof  annually  to  the  town  treas- 
urer before  the  1st  of  March.  96 

Trustees  of  public  money  shall  give 
bonds,  '  9T 

If  trust<»e»  fail  to  giv<*  bonds  their 
offices  an^  vacated,  and  may  be  filled 
by  election  at  any  legal  meeting,    98 

Shall  be  accountable  to  the  state 
for  the  return  of  their  shares  of  the 
United  States  deposit  money  when 
required  on  requisition  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  a  ni»w  ap])f»rtion- 
ment,  109 

May  borrow  the  income  of  deposit 
money,  103 

Shall  appropriate  for  the  support 
of  schools  all  tne  income  arising  from 
the  deposit  money.  104 

Unless  the  town  have  other  school 
funds,  the  income  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  schools  in  all  ib«  dis- 
t  ricts  for  six  months  in  each  yi»ar.    1 06 

Shall  be  liable  to  indictment  for 

neglect   or  refusal    to  jierfomi   the 

duties  r(»quired  by  law,  107 

Town  School  FrNi>— See  *' School  Fund.'* 

Tim'N  (jLEiui— To  i-eceive  and  file  copy  of 

superintendent's  account.  10 

To  receive  and  give  receipts  for 
school  registers.  H>9 

On  failure  to  receive  registers  by 

Febi*uarj'   1st.  he  shall   immediately 

•    notify  the  secret^iry  then'of  H)9 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  deliver  lo  the 
superintendent  when  called  for. an  ub- 
stnict  of  the  returns  of  the  district 
clerk.  Ill 

Town  SiPKiii.vri'LVDKNTs See  "Superia- 

t4*ndentH." 
Um Thi»  Sr.iTK.s  DKPiMir  Money  -  The  inuM- 
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urer  of  Rtate  8hall  receive  aod  give 
certificate  of  deposit  for  any  moneys 
of  United  States  hereafter  to  be  de- 
posited with  this  state,  91 
All  such  moneys  belonging  to  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
received,  shall  be  apportioned  to  and 
continue  to  be  distributed  and  de- 
positffd  with  the  towns  organized  and 
unorganized,  and  gores,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  the 
United  StaU^s  census  of  18H0.  till 
another  Uniterl  States  cenrius  be 
taken,  92 

Treasurer  shall  hold  in  trust  the 
shares  of  unorganized  towns  and 
gores,  paying  the  int('lv^t  annually, 
in  ])roportion  to  the  inhabitants  then*- 
of  92 

A  true  and  just  apponionmeut  of 
(hiposlt  money,  among  the  organ- 
ized and  uiiorganim'il  to^\-ns  and 
gonv,  shall  be  made  by  the  tn»asurer 
of  state  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
UuiUmI  Stat<>s  census  of  18U0,  and  so 
from  tim(»  to  time  atler  each  new  cen- 
sus by  the  United  StaU's,  or  by  state 
law,  *       93 

Upon  each  new  apportionment  of 
deposit  monev,  th<^  respective  shares 
of  the  scv(^ral  towns  shall  1m*  regu- 
lated. 94 

On«?  or  more,  not  exceeding  ihn'e, 
trustees  of  dejHisit  mcmey  shall  be 
annually  elected  in  each  town  at 
March  meeting.  95 

If  town  n<*gh*ct  or  refus*;  to  elect 
tnust*M's.  the  treasurer  shall  retain  its 
portion  and  annually  pay  the  inter- 
»*rtt  thereof  to  the  town  treasurer.    90 

Trusl<'es  cd",  to  give  bonds.  !)7 

If  trustees  neglect  to  give  bonds 
their  offices  become  vacant,  ami  may 
hi'i  filled  at  any  legal  meeting.        98 

Piach  town  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  state  for  the  return  of  its  share  of 
United  States  deposit  money  when 
required  on  re<piisition  of  United 
States,  or  for  a  new  apportion- 
ment. U)0 

The  income  of  deposit  money  in 
each  town  shall  be  loaned  on  suffi- 
cient personal  and  mortgage  security, 
to  be  taken  to  the  town,  at  six  per 
cent,  annual  interest.  101 

Loans  of,  shall  be  made  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time.   102 

Income  of,  may  be  loaned  to  the 


varions  towns  under  certain  condi- 
tions, 103 

Income  of^  in  each  town  ihall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  tlie  rapport 
of  schools,  104 

Trustees  shall  annually  before  the 
1st  of  March  pay  over  to  town  trete- 
uriT  all  the  mcome,  and  treasurer 
shall  give  credit  therefor,  aind  same 
shall  be  distributed  as  other  monep 
by  the  selectmen  to  the  varioos  du^ 
tricts.  105 

Need  not  be  so  appn>priated  to  the 
use  of  schools  if  the  town  has  other 
school  funds  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  tux 
months  .school  in  all  the  districis  m 
town,  106 

Union  DisTunrrs— Any  two  or  mon»  con- 
tiguous districtt«  may  unite  and  form 
a  uuiou  district,  for  the  supiH>rt  ofa 
union  school,  by  vo<«"  of  two-thirds 
of  the  votei*s  prescmt  at  meetings 
legally  warned  in  each  <listrict  for 
that  puii)ose,  C6 

As  to  that  ]>ortion  of  the  public 
money  distributiMl  for  the  attendance 
of  scliolaix  in  the  tovms  where  they 
are  located,  union  districts  shall  be 
accounted  as  c<munou  school  districts 
and  receive  a  proportionate  share  of 
public  money  under  the  ivgulalions 
provided  for  common  schofd  di*- 
districts.  ti7— 74 

Shall  be  bodies  corporate  like  com- 
mon school  districts,  and  be  called 
by  such  name  as  the  dLstnet.  at 
its  fli-st  meeting  shall  determine,    6b 

Fiivt  nu'eting  of,  shall  be  cnlliHl  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  a{«si>ciate 
districts  respectively,  shall,  by  vote 
of  same  determine,  69 

At  fii'st  meeting  shall  ch(K>s4'  a 
clerk  with  usujil  powers  and  duties, 
who  shall  hold  office  till  another  Im? 
chosen,  '^ 

Aniuml  UHicting  of,  shall  be  ln'ld 
on  the  first  WedueHilay  after  the  la^^t 
Tn«'>day  in  March  annually.  71 

( )tticei"s  of,  shall  be  chosen  at  an- 
nual meeting,  and  shall  hold  office 
one  year  and  till  othei-s  be  chosen.  71 

May,  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
thereibr,  raise  money  to  erect,  re- 
pair, rent  or  purchase  building  for 
school  house  and  for  land  fbr  same, 
and  for  purchasing  fuel,  furniture  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  in  asse^ 
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bug  and  collecting  taxes  therefor,  like 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  com- 
mon school  districts,  72 

May  determine  the  locafion  of 
school  house,  and  if  fhe  district  do 
not  determine  its  location,  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  selectmen  of  town  or 
towns  in  which  the  uniting  districts 
are  situated,  72 

May  choose  committee  to  carry  the 
proTisions  made  into  effect,  72 

Chairmen  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees of  the  uniting  districtH  shall 
constitute  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  union  district,  the  union  dis- 
trict adding  one  when  the  number 
of  uniting  districts  is  even,  73 

Schools  shall  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  uniting  dirttrictw. 
afl(;r  forming  a  union  district,  an  if 
no  provision  for  the  foimation  of  a 
union  district  were  madr,  74 

At  annual  meeting  nhall  choone 
moderator,  coUoctor.  and  treasurer, 
all  with  the  same  powers  and  rights, 
and  dutii'H  that  pertain  to  similar  of- 
fices in  common  school  districts,    75 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  till 
others  be  chosen,  76 

May  raise  money  to  pay  teacher's 
wage^  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
therefor.  75 

Any  united  district,  or  district 
forming  part  of  union  district,  being 
flissatisfictl,  may  withdraw  therefrom 
by  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  present  at  legal  meetings, 
both  of  the  union  district  and  dis- 
satisfied district,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dissatisfied  district  shall  not 
vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  union 
district  on  the  question  of  with- 
drawal, 76 

Any  contiguous  district,  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  legal  voters  thereof  at 
a  meeting  thereof  duly  warned  there- 
for, may  join  and  become  a  member 
of  a  union  district,  if  said  union  dis- 
trict by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  present  at  a  legal  meeting 


warned  therefor,  shall  vote  to  re- 
ceive such  contiguous  district,  77 
Vacancy — In  the  board  or  office  of  secre- 
fanr  iliay  be  filled  by  fhe  board.      5 

m  the  office  of  superintendent, 
from  any  cause  to  be  filled  by  the 
selectmen,  17 

In  office  of  prudential  committee 
on  account  of  neglect  or  refusal  to 
provide  a  school  within  two  weeks 
from  time  appointed  by  district,  may 
be  filled  by  vote  of  legal  school  meet- 
ing warned  therefor,  30 

In  office  of  clerk,  colU^ctor.  treasu- 
rer, or  prudential  committee  from 
any  cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
selectmen  until  a  new  election,      .35 

Will  be  cauH<*d  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  district  by  a  neglect  of  six 
months  after  its  annual  meeting  to 
support  at  least  two  months  school,  40 

And  such  vacancies  shall,  on  ap- 
plication of  two  votera,  be  tilled  by 
the  selectmen.  40 

Vtn'KK  IN  8<*Ho<)L  ME>mx(j  -  Any  man 
shall  be.  who  is  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
and  shall  reside  and  be  liable  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  district,  29 

W.uenxG — For  school  meeting  shall  be 
issued  by  the  clerk,  or  in  his  abwnce 
by  the  prudential  committee,  on  aj)- 

{)lication  in  writing  of  thre<»  or  more 
egal  vot<^rs  in  district,  and  posted  in 
one  or  more  of  the  most  public  places 
in  the  district,  specifying  the  time, 
place  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at 
least  seven  and  not  more  than  twelve 
days  before  the  time  specified  for  the 
meeting,  41 

For  annual  meeting  may  be  issue<l 
by  the  clerk,  or  in  his  absence  or 
neglect  by  the  pnidentml  committee 
without  any  application  by  voters,  42 
W.4KRAXT — On  tax  bill  shall  be  made  out 
by  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  and  directi^d  to  the  collector. 
Inquiring  him  to  collect  tlie  tax  there- 
in, within  the  time  therein  limited, 
and  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  district,  47 
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orer  of  state  shall  receive  aod  give 
certificate  of  deposit  for  any  moneys 
of  United  States  hereafter  to  be  de- 
porited  with  this  state,  91 

All  such  moneys  belonging  to  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
received,  shall  be  apportioned  to  and 
continue  to  be  distributed  and  de- 
posited with  the  towns  organisced  and 
unorganized,  and  gores,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  the 
United  States  cennuH  of  1860.  till 
another  Unitinl  Stales  censuH  bo 
taken,  92 

Tr^urer  shall  hold  in  trust  the 
shares  of  unorganized  towns  and 
gores,  paying  the  interest  annually, 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  there- 
of 92 

A  true  and  just  apportionment  of 
deposit  money,  among  the  organ- 
ized and  uiiorganiK(>d  towns  and 
gores,  shall  be  made  by  the  tnnisurer 
of  state  08  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
United  States  census  of  1860,  and  so 
from  time  to  time  after  each  new  ctm- 
Hus  by  the  United  States,  or  by  state 
law,  93 

Upon  each  new  apportionment  of 
dep<»sit  money,  the  i*espective  shares 
of  the  several  towns  shall  be  regu- 
lated, 94 

( )no  or  more,  not  exceeding  three, 
tnistees  of  depo.sit  money  shall  be 
annually  electi'd  in  each  town  at 
March  meeting,  95 

If  town  neglect  or  refiise  to  elect 
trustees,  the  treasurer  shall  retain  itx 
portion  an<l  annually  pay  the  inter- 
est Ihen^of  to  the  town  treasurer,    96 

Tnistees  of,  to  give  bonds,  97 

If  trustees  neglect  tt>  give  bonds 
their  offices  become  vacant,  and  may 
be  filled  at  any  legal  meeting,        98 

tiich  town  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  state  for  the  return  of  its  share  of 
Unite<l  Stati»s  d(.'posit  money  when 
required  on  requisition  of  Tnited 
States,  or  for  a  now  apportion- 
ment, 100 

The  income  of  deposit  money  in 
each  town  shall  be  loaned  <m  suffi- 
cient personal  and  mortgage  security, 
to  be  taken  to  the  town,  at  six  per 
cent,  annual  interest,  101 

Loans  of.  shall  be  mad(^  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time.  102 

Income  of,  may  be  loaned  to  the 


various  towns  under  certlun  oond}- 
tions,  KB 

Income  of,  in  each  town  sliaU  W 
annually  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  schools,  m 

Tiiistees  shall  annually  before  Ihi 
1st  of  March  pay  over  to  town  tm^ 
urer  all  the  mcome.  and  treasonr 
shall  g^ve  credit  therefor,  and  MM 
shall  be  distributed  as  other  nuNM 
by  the  selectmen  to  the  various  dk '' 
tricts.  in 

Need  not  be  so  appropiiatedtothl  \ 
nae  of  schools  if  the  town  has  otlMT 
school  funds  the  interest  of  wUfll 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  Ml 
months  school  in  all  the  districts  ii 
town.  111 

Uxio.N  DisTUU-i-s-Any  two  or  more  oo§^ 
tiguous  district-s  may  unite  and  foA 
a  union  district,  for  the  support  oft 
union  school,  by  vot*>  of  two»thiril  .' 
of  the  votei-s  prt'siMit  at  meealMi 
legally  warned  in  each  du^trict  Wt 
I  hat  puii>ose,  H 

Aa  to  that  portion  of  the  poblll 
money  distributiHl  for  the  atteodinM  -. 
of  scholars  in  the  towns  where  ttajf 
are  located,  union  disincts  shall  M 
accounted  as  common  school  distridi 
and  receive  a  proportionate  share  flf 
public  money  uiuler  tlu^  regulatioSi 
provided  for  common  school  di^ 
districts  67-74 

Shall  be  bodies  corponite  like  coll' 
mon  school  districts,  and  be  ciltoi 
by  such  najne  as  tin*  dliitrict,  i* 
its  flrxt  meeting  shall  dt^tA^nnine,   H 

Fii*st  meeting  of.  shall  be  called  it 
such  time  and  place  as  the  assodtl* 
districts  respectively,  shall,  by  x<M 
of  same  di^tennine,  ^ 

At  fiixt  meeting  shall  choo»*e  • 
clerk  with  usual  powers  and  dutit^ 
who  shall  hold  office  till  another  i* 
chosen.  jj 

Annual  meeting  of.  shall  be  he» 
on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  !■«* 
Tue>j<lay  in  March  annually,  ^^ 

( )fficei's  of.  shall  be  chosen  at  a»- 
nual  meeting,  an<l  shall  hold  ofBtO^ 
one  year,  and  till  others  be  chosen.  71 

May,  at  any  legal  meeting  call** 
therefor,  raise  money  to  erect,  t^ 
pair,  rent  or  purcha.se  building  ^ 
school  house  and  for  land  for  Mflt^ 
and  for  purchasing  fuel,  fumitiire and 

other  necessary  articles,  and  in  i 
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Offickrn— Of  dirttrict  shall  bo  Moderator, 
Clerk,  Collector,  Treasurer  and  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  one  or  three 
votera  in  the  district,  32 

Shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  Khali  be  held  on  the 
last  TuoHday  in  March  annually.  32 

Shall  hold  their  office  from  the 
time  of  their  election  till  others  be 
cho»M.»n,  32 

Of  union  district,  shall  be  chosen 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  hold  of- 
(io<»  for  one  year,  and  till  others  be 
choeen,  71 

PROPKKTY-  -Of  a  pew  on  set  to  a  district 
in  an  adjoining  town,  shall  be  taxed 
in  such  district  ah  it  would  have 
been  in  his  former  district  bad  no 
such  removal  occured,  and  shall  be 
uxed  only  there,  28 

PRrpKNTiAL  CoMMirrEE—  Cannot  lawful- 
ly pay  teacher  tor  services  perform- 
ed, after  revocation  of  bis  certificate, 
unless  by  a  vote  of  the  district.     16 

Office  to  become  vacant  upon 
neglect  or  refusal  to  jirovide  a  school 
within  two  weeks  from  the  time  ap- 
point<Ml  by  the  district  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  30 

Shall  consist  of  one  or  three  voters 
in  the  district.  32 

Shall  be  chosen  at  annual  meet- 
ing, 32 

Shall  hold  office  till  another  be 
be    'hiK^efi.  32 

Viicuncy  in  office  of,  from  any 
cauHe,  Hhiiil  be  supplied  by  the  select- 
men till  a  new  election.  *  35 

Shall  discharge  the  duties  of  clerk 
in  his  absence  or  neglect,  in  record- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  district 
and  certifying  the  same,  30 

Shall  keep  the  school  bouse  in 
good  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
<iistrict,  ,  39 

In  ca«H'  there  be  no  school  house,  j 
«hall    provide  a  suitable  place  for 
school   at   ilie   expense   of  the  dis- 
ti«o:.  39 

Shall  see  that  fuel,  ftirniture.  and 
aTl  appendages  and  things  necessary 
for  the  advantage  of  the  school  be 
provided.  39 

Sihill  appoint,  and  agree  with 
t4^acher,  and  remove  him  when  neces- 
sary. 39 

Shall  adopt  all  requsite  measures 
for  the  inspection,  examination  and 
regulation  of  the  school,  and  for  the 


improvement  of  thesoholmrs  in  learn- 
ing, 39 

When  appointed  by  selectmen  to 
fill  vacancy  arising  from  omiflnon 
to  support  two  months  school  for 
six  months  after  a  school  meeting, 
shall  sustain  at  least  four  months 
sufficient  school  in  such  district  for 
each  school  year,  at  the  expense  of 
the  district,  and  wifhont  previoas 
vote  of  such  district  may  assess  the 
tax  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and 
make  out  rate-bill  therefor.  40 

When  voters  cannot  agree  upon 
the  location  of  school  house,  shall 
apply  to  the  selectmen  who  may  lo- 
cate the  same,  44 

As  soon  as  necessary  after  vote  of 
district  raising  a  tax,  shall  assess  a 
tax  on  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of 
district,  ■  and  on  lands  of  non- 
residents, and  make  out  rate-bill  of 
same.  47 

Shall  draw  orders  on  the  Treasu- 
rer of  district  for  all  sums  due  there- 
from, 48 

Shall  have  the  same  authority  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  district 
taxes,  which  the  Treasurer  of  a  town 
has  to  enforce  payment  of  town 
taxes.  51 

When  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  school 
met»ting.  shall,  if  he  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  warn  such  meeting  after  legal 
application  therefor,  forfeit  twenty 
dollars  for  every  delay  of  ten 
days,  58 

Shall  be  liable  in  an  action  to  the 
district,  for  any  money  he  may  pay 
to  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained  a 
certificate.  51 

Of  district  having  two  or  more 
schools,  shall  have  power  to  exaift- 
ine  the  qualifications  of  scholars  and 
designate  what  school  they  shall 
each  attend,  64 

Of  district  having  two  or  more 
schools,  may  allow  children  of  non- 
residents to  attend  the  higher  school 
and  prescribe  the  terms  uerefor.  65 

Of  union  district  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  the  pru- 
dential committees  of  the  coroponeat 
districts,  one  being  added  by  vot^ 
of  district  when  the  number  of  com: 
ponent  districts  is  even,  19 

Chairman  of.  is  the  member  fint 
elected.  71 
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Of  anion  district,  shall  determine 
the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the 
children  of  the  associated  districts 
who  may  attend  the  union  school,  74 

PuBUo  Money — Upon  the  division  there- 
of, the  orders  therefor  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
neveral  districts.  48 

One-tourth  of.  shall,  annually  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April,  be  by  the  se- 
lectmen divided  equally  between  the 
common  school  districts;  and  three- 
fourths  thereof  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween the  common  school  districts, 
loid  union  districts,  if  any  in  town, 
in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  scholars  of  such 
district  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years,  upon  the  schools  of 
such  districts,  but  no  district  shall 
receive  anv  portion  thereof,  unless 
there  shall  have  been  kept  therein 
during  the  preceding  year,  school 
tor  the  term  of  two  months  with 
other  moneys  than  those  drawn  from 
Mm*  town  treasury,  nor  unless 
the  moneys  so  drawn  from  town 
treasury  shall  have  been  faithfully 
expended  in  payment  of  teacher's 
wages,  board,  anu  tnel,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  83 

Distributive  share  of  public 
money,  belonging  to  any  district 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  there- 
of. 83 
How  distributed  to  fractional  dis- 
trict, see  •*  fractional  districts.'"     8(1 

Rate  Biu^— Shall  be  made  out  by  the 
prudential  committee,  as  soon  as 
necessary  alter  the  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict raising  the  tax.  47 
Shall  have  a  warrant  attached 
made  out  by  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  directed  to  the  collector,  and 
requiring  him  to  collect  the  tax  with- 
in the  time  therein  limited,  and  pay 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  dis- 
trict. 47 

Bbal  Brtatk— All  real  estate  taxable 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  taxed 
in  the  district  where  it  is  situa- 
ted, 45 

Bbcoro. — Of  votes  and  proceedings  of 
school  meeting  shall  be  kept  by  the 
clerk  and  certified  by  him  when  re- 
quired, 37 

Rkpobt  oy  Secretary- Shall  annually 
b«  made  to  the  Board  at  their  anmial 
session,  3 


3500  copies  shall  be  prepared  an- 
nually. 8 

Shall  be  ready  for  distribution  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  8 

How  distributed,  8 

REVoc'ATiox-Of  certificate  of  teapher.  mar 

be  made  for  incompetence'  to  teach 

or  to  govern,  or  for  setting  an  evil 

example.  16 

Makes  such  certificates  thereafter, 
null  and  void.  16 

Shall  be  filed  in  the  town  clerk's 
office.  16 

Statistics — Secretary's  receipt  for.  must 
be  exhibited  to  the  auditor  before 
the  superintendent's  account  can  be 
andited,  9 

Forms  for  school  registers  shall  be 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  sec- 
retary for  procuring  statistics,     109, 

[see  "registers.'* 

Each  teacher  and  district  clerk 
shall  duly  answer  all  questions  in 
the  registers  in  reference  to.         110 

Registers  shall  be  filled  out,  and 
filed  in  March  annuallv,  110 

No  portion  of  public  money  shall 
be  distributed  to  any  district  that 
shall  not  dulv  furnish  its  statis- 
tics, '  110 
Selectmen — Shall  appoint  superinten- 
dent when  from  any  cause  a  vacan- 
cy exists,  17 

Shall  organize  districts  and  how, 
in  organized  town.  22 

Of  any  organized  town,  may  or- 
ganize districts  in  an  unorganized 
town  and  how,  23 

Shall  locate  school  house  on  ap- 
plication of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee when  the  voters  cannot  agree,  44 

Of  town  or  towns  in  which  a 
union  district  is  situated,  may  lo- 
cate schdol  house  of  union  district 
on  the  failure  of  union  district  to 
agree,  72 

Shall  bav(>  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  all  real  and  personal  estate 
appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  use 
of  scioots  in  any  town,  unless  other 
provision  is  made  by  laiy  or  by  the 
grantor,  and  shall  lease  all  lands 
and  loan  on  annual  interest  all 
moneys  with  sufficient  security,  that 
are  appropriated  for  th**  use  of 
schools,  and  account  annually  for  the 
same  to  the  town,  and  may  prosecute 
or  defend  all  actions  hec«faafy  for 
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the  recovery  or  protocition  of  such 
estate,         "  78 

Shall,  annually  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  assess  a  tax  of  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List,  to 
be  collected  and  paid  to  town  treas- 
urer before  the  Ist  of  March  succeed- 
inff.  80 

May  omit  the  nine  cent  tax  if  the 
income  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
schools  after  deducting  one-half  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  de- 
posit money  shall  equal  the  amount 
that  would  be  raised  by  the  nine 
cent  tax.  81 

Or  may  assew*  u  tux  sufficient,  with 
such  income,  to  equal  the  nin<'  cent 
tax,  »1 

And  may  omit  tlie  nine  cent  tax  if; 
the  money  voted  for  the  use  ot  i 
schools  in  the  annual  March  meet- 
ing, together  with  the  income  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools,  shall 
equal  the  amount  of  the  nine  cent 
tax.  82 

Shall  annually  on  the  tirnt  Tues- 
day in  April,  divide  the  public 
money,  one-fourth  thereof  equally 
between  the  common  school  <iis- 
tricts,  and  three-fourths  th(»reol  be- 
tween the  eonimon  school  and  union 
districts,  if  any.  in  proportion  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  scho- 
lars ot  such  districts,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  upon 
the  common  schools  of  such  dis- 
tricts, and  shall  pay  over  their  re- 
spective shares  to  the  troasurei-s  of 
such  districts,  provided  that  no  com- 
mon or  union  district  shall  receive 
any  portion  of  such  money,  unless 
there  shall  have  been  sustained  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding,  in  such  dis-  i 
tricts,  schools  for  the»terni  of  two  I 
months,  with  other  moneys  than  those 
drawn  from  the  town  treasury,  nor 
unless  the  moneys  drawn  from  the 
town  treasury  shall  have  been  faith-  j 
fully  expended  in  the  payment  of; 
teacher's  wages,  board  and  fuel,  and  j 
tor  no  other  purpose.  83  | 

Shall  annually  in  the  month  of 
April,  after  making  division  of  pub- 
lic money,  leave  a  written  statement 
of  the  amount  distributed  with  the 
town  clerk,  8.5 

On  neglect  or  refusal  of  selectmen 
of  any  town  to  assess,  collect  or  ap- 
propriate the  tax  for  the  support  of 


schools  provided  by  law,  saob  town 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  eountj 
in  which  it  is  situated,  double  tfale 
amount  which  the  selectmen  were 
required  to  raise  by  tax,  87 

One-fourth  of  such  penalty  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  coantj,  and 
the  other  three-fourths  shall  be  paid 
to  the  selectmen  for  the  use  of  schools 
in  such  town,  88 

Secrbtart  op  Board  of  Education — Shall 
be  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board.  3 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  Board,  3 

Shall  hold  annually  one  Institute 
in  each  county.  3 

Shall  visit  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  deliver  lectures,  S 

Shall  confer  with  superintendents, 
and  furnish  them  blank  forms  for 
statistics,  3 

Shall  prepare  and  present  an  an- 
nual Report,  3 

Shall  make  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools,  3 

Shall  .present  information  in  re- 
gard to  systems  of  instruction  in 
other  stat<»s  and  countries.  3 

Comj)ensation  of.  6 

Shall  pn»scribe  fonns  for  a  school 
register,  arranged  for  keeping  a  re- 
cord of  daily  attendance,  and  con- 
taining printed  interrogatories  ad- 
dressed to  teachere  and  district 
clerks  for  the  procurement  of  statis- 
tical information.  109 

Shall  arrange  the  register  so  as  to 
contain  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  selectmen  to  divide  the 
public  money  to  fractional  dis- 
tricts, 109 

Shall  furnish  annually  in  the  month 
of  January  enough  registers  to  each 
town  clerk  to  supply  each  district 
with  one  register  for  each  school  in 
such  district,  tor  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  receipts  of  the  various  town 
clerks,  109 

Shall  supply  all  deficiencies  in 
registers  when  notified  thereof.    109 

Shall,  on  receipt  of  the  statistics 
of  the  schools  from  the  various  supe^ 
intendents,  forward  to  them  a  cer- 
tificate thereof,  112 
Special  mektimu  op  Board — Shall  he 
called  by  the  Governor  in  his  dis- 
cretion, 2 
Schools— Siiggestions  for  the  Improve- 
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meat  of,  shall  be  made  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary,  2 

Shall  be  visited  by  the  superinten- 
dent at  least  once  in  each  year,      10 

Each  organized  town  in  the  state 
shall  keep  and  support  one  or  more 
Bcoools,  provided  with  competent 
teachers,  of  good  morals,  in  which 
shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar, geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  special  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  the  geo^phy. 
history,  constitution  and  prmciples 
of  government  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, 19 

Fuel,  furnituns  and  all  appendages 
and  things  necessary  for  the  advant- 
age of,  shall  be  provided  by  the  j)n!- 
dential  committee,  39 

All  requisite*  measures  for  th*?  in- 
spection, examination  and  regulation 
of,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  pnulen- 
tial  committ4>e,  .'>9 

School  Dwtkicth— See  •'  DistncU." 
School    Rk<;istkhs — Blank   forms  of,  to 
be    pnvicribed    by   the  Secreuirv  of 
Board,  *  Mo9 

Shall  be  arranged  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  daily  attendano<>  of 
scholars,  and  contain  printed  inter- 
rogatories addressed  to  teachei-s  and 
to  district  clerks,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  statistical  information,  and 
to  enable  the  selectmen  to  distribute 
the  public  money  to  fractional  dis- 
tricts, 109 

Shall  be  furnished  and  forwarded 
to  each  town  clerk  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  to  each  district 
clerk  in  every  town,  one  for  each 
school  in  the  district,  109 

Shall  be  received  by  the  town 
clerk,  and  a  receipt  therefor  immedi- 
ately forwarded,  109 

If  not  received  by  February  1st, 
the  town  clerk  shall  immediately  no- 
tify the  secretary ,  109 

Any  deficiency  of  registers  shall 
be  immediately  supplied  by  the  s<?c- 
retary.  109 

Of  each  district  shall  be  procured 
by  the  district  clerk  in  first  week  of 
March  annually.  109 

District  clerk  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  saf&  keeping  of  the  regis- 
ter, 109 

Of  each  school  shall  be  procured 


by  the  teacher  before  he  begins  his 
school,  110 

A  true  record  therein  shall  be  kept 
by  each  teacher.  110 

All  statistical  inquiries  then*in  ad- 
dressed to  teachers  shall  be  answered 
con*ectly  in  accordance  with  the 
fonns  therein  prescribed,  by  each 
teacher,  and  the  register  returned  by 
him  to  the  district  clerk  before  he  re- 
ceives his  wages,  110 

All  the  requirements  therein  made 
of  the  district  clerk  to  be  complied 
with  by  him,  and  the  correctness  of 
his  answers  to  all  statistical  inq^uiries 
verified  by  oath  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  whei*e  he  re- 
sides, and  the  register  be  filed  bv  the 
district  clerk  in  the  town  clerk  s  of- 
fice, in  the  month  of  March  annual- 
ly. 110 

No  portion  of  thr  public  money  to 
be  distributed  to  tiny  district  whose 
register  shall  not  Iw  <luly  filled  out 
and  filed  according  to  law,  110 

S<^nooL  FrM> — All  real  and  peivonal  es- 
\&Ut  in  any  town  aijipropriated  for  the 
use  of  schools,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  or  by  the  grantor, 
shall  be  under  the  charge  and  man- 
agement of  the  selectmen,  who  shall 
lease  all  lands  and  loan  with  good 
security  on  annual  interest  all  moneys 
and  render  annually  their  account  to 
the  town,  and  who  may  prosecute 
and  defend  all  necessaiv  actions 
in  regard  thereto,  78 

All  leases,  lands,  mortgages  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  school 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  and 
rents,  interest,  income  and  all  moneys 
received  on  account  of  same,  shall 
be  paid  ipto  the  town  tre;\suiy,  and 
a  separati^  account  shall  be  kept 
thereof.  79 

A  nine  cent  tax  on  the  dollar  of 
the  grand  list  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
selectmen  on  the  first  of  January  an- 
nually, to  be  collected  and  paid  to 
town  treasurer  before  tlu-  first  of 
March  succeeding,  80 

Tnistees  of  shall  be  annually  elect- 
ed at  the  March  meeting  in  each 
town,  who  shall  take  care  of  the  fund 
and  report  in  regard  to  its  situation 
annually  to  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, 96. 
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If  town  neglect  or  refune  to  elect 
trustees  as  provided  by  law,  the 
treasurer  shall  retain  the  portion  of 
the  public  money  belonging  to  such 
town,  and  annually  before  the  first 
of  March,  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
the  town  treasurer,  96 

Trustees  of,  shall  give  bonds  be- 
fore they  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  97 

If  trustees  fail  to  give  bonds,  their 
offices  shall  become  vacant,  and  may 
be  filled  by  election  at  any  legal 
meeting,     '  98 

Trustees,  when  appointed,  and  hav- 
ing given  bonds,  snail  receive  from 
the  treasurer  and  give  receipts  for 
such  moneys  as  the  town  may  be  en- 
titled to,  99 

Each  town  shall  be  accountable 
to  the  state  for  the  return  of  its  pro- 
portion of  the  L'.  S.  deposit  money 
when  required  on  the  requisition  of 
the  U.  S.  or  for  u  new  apportion- 
ment. 100 

Money  deposited  with  towns  to  be 
loaned  on  sufficient  security'  taken 
to  the  town,  at  0  per  cent  on  in- 
UTest,  UH 

Ijoans  to  be  made  for  a  tenn  not 
exceeding  one  year.  102 

May  be  loaned  to  town.  103 

Income  of.  shall  be  appropriaUul  to 
the  sui)port  of  schools  in  the  n»spec- 
tive  towns.  104 

Income  of.  shall  be  annually  paid 
to  the  town  treasury  before  the  first 
day  of  March,  who  shall  give  credit 
therefor,  and  the  same  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  other  moneys  by  the 
selectmen  to  the  various  districts,  105 

No  portion  of  income  of.  shall  be 
distributed  to  any  district  whose  reg- 
ister shall  not  have  been  filled  out 
and  filed  according  to  law,  110 

School  Vear — Begins  on  first  day  of 
April,  and  ends  on  the  last  day  of 
March  annually,  38 

School  IIousk — Location  of,  in  fractional 
district  shall  determine  the  town  to 
which  it  belongs,  for  purposes  of  visi- 
tiition  and  returns,  26 

Shall  be  kept  in  good  order  by  the 
prudential  committee  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  39 

In  case  there  be  no  school  house, 
the  prudential  committee  shall  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  district.  39 


District  mav  locate  by  to)b  of  two 
thirds  of  legA  voters  preset,  and  if 
the  voters  cannot  affree,  tlie  seleei- 
men  mav  locate  on  toe  appUeatloaof 
theprudential  committee,  44 

When  located,  and  the  ownere  of 
land  refuse  to  convey  the  nebessary 
land  for  school  house,  yard  and  out- 
buildings, or  shall  demai^d  an  un- 
reasonable sum  tberefbr,  or  idien  the 
owners  of  land  refuse  to  convey  land 
necessary  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  school  premises — metfiod  of  pro> 
cedure,  114—120 

SUPKRINTENOKNTO — Of     SChOOls     shall   »• 

comend  only  books  from  aathen- 
tic  list,  7 

Shall  be  elected  at  March  meet- 
ing, » 

Shall  hold  office  during   eoraing 

school  year,  5 

And  when  appointed  by  selectmen, 
during  the  remainder  or  the  school 
vear,  9 

Compensation  of,  9 

Shall  make  a  detailed  account,     9 

Shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  to 
his  account,  9 

Shall  present  his  account  to  the 
auditor  of  accounts,  9 

His  account  shall  be  paid  from 
tilt'  stiite  trea«*ury,  9 

Can  receive  no  order  for  his  ac- 
count till  he  exhibit  the  secretary's 
receipt  for  statistics,  '  9 

Can  only  charge,  in  any  visit  for 
twice  as  many  days  as  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  town,    •  9 

Shall  visit  all  the  conunon  schools 
in  town,  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  •    10 

Shall  examine  into  the  state  of 
schools,  and  advise  the  teachers  as 
to  the  govei'nment  and  instruction  of 
them,  10 

Shall  adopt  requisite  measures  for 
the  examination,  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  schools,  10 

Shall  file  a  copy  of  his  account  for 
services  with  the  town,  clerk  on  or 
before  the  day  previous  to  March 
meeting,  10 

Shall  require  of  teachers  full  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character,      U 

Shall  examine  vteachers  as  to  ca- 
pacity to  teach  andgJipvcmsclioolB,  11 

When  himself  desiring  to  teach, 
shall  obtain  the  certificate   of  tiie 
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tniperintendent  of  some  adjoining 
town,  12 

Shall  give  public  notice  of  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  13 

Shall  examine  teachers  publicly  in 
Home  public  place,  in  the  months  of 
April  or  May,  and  November,  after 
diie  notice,  *  14 

Shall  invite  citizens  to  attend  the 
public  examinations,  14 

^lall  examine  teachers  at  public 
^examinations,  except  in  his  discre- 
tion, t^nd  when  applicants  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able circumstances  from  attending 
public  examination,  14 

Shall  lodge  in  town  clerk's  office, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  February 
annually,  a  list  of  the  names  of  teach- 
♦jrs  certified  during  the  year  with  the 
dates  of  their  certificates,  15 

May  revoke  the  certificate  of  teach- 
er on  finding  him  incompetent  to 
teach  or  govern,  or  setting  an  evil 
example.  16 

On  revoking  certificate,  shall  de- 
liver a  copy  of  such  revocation  to  the 
prudential  committee,  and  to  the 
teacher,  and. file  the  same  in  the  town 
clerk's  office,  16 

In  case  of  vacancy,  shall  be  aj)- 
pointed  by  the  selectmen,  17 

When  appointe<I  by  selectmen,  to 
have  same  legal  powers  aft  when 
regularly  elected.  17 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  of  April,  make  out  and  return 
to  secretary  of  the  board,  the  statis- 
tics of  schools  in  each  district  in  their 
respective  towns,  according  to  the 
forms  pn*cribed  by  the  secre- 
tary, 112 
School  Studies — Each  organized  town  in 
the  state  shall  keep  and  support  one 
or  more  schools,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geogpraphy, 
arithmetic,  history  and  constitution  of 
t^  United  States,  and  good  behavior ; 
and  special  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  geography  and  history,  consti- 
tution and  pnnciples'of  government 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  19 
Taxes— The  property  of  anv  person  set  to 
a  district  in  an  ac^oining  town  shall 
be  taxed  in  such  district,  and  only 
tl|er«,  28 

For  support  of  school  for  four 
monUis  in  each  year  where  the  dis- 


trict offices  are  vacated  by  neglect  to 
support  at  least  two  months  school 
for  six  months  after  annual  meeting, 
may  be  assessed  by  the  prudential 
committee  that  shall  be  appointed  bj 
the  selectmen,  40 

On  grand  list  may  be  laid  by  dis- 
trict, by  vote  in  legal  meeting  legal- 
ly warned,  to  en»ct  or  repair  school 
house,  to  purchase  or  hire  building 
for  school  house,  to  purchase  land 
for  school  house  to  stand  upon,  and 
for  yards,  and  for  the  erection  and 
accommodation  of  the  necessary  ont: 
buildings,  and  to  support  school  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  expe- 
dient, 43 

All  real  estate  shall  be  taxed  fbr 
school  purposes  in  tlie  district  In 
which  it  is  situated,  45 

In  the  collection  of  district  taxes, 
the  collector  may  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  pow- 
ers as  may  the  town  collector  in  col- 
lecting town  taxes,  49 

For  the  support  of  schools,  shall  be 
raised  upon  toe  grand  list,  provided 
that  the  district,  by  vote  of  a  meeting 
legally  warned,  may  defray  expense 
of  fuel  and  teacher*s  board  by  appor- 
tioning the  same  to  the  scholars  that 
attend  the  school,  or  by  assessing  a 
tax  upon  the  same,  50 

But  no  taxes  shall  be  assessed  on 
account  of  scholars  who  shall  not  at- 
tend the  school,  50 

The  payment  of,  may  be  enforced 
by  pnidential  committee,  who  shall 
.    have    the    same    authority    therefor 
which  the  town  treasurer  has  to  en- 
force payment  of  town  taxes,  51 

Abatement  of  taxes  assessed  by  dis- 
trict, to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent  of  the  tax  bill,  may  be  made 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
present  at  a  meeting  legally  warned 
for  that  purpose,  52 

A  town  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  liie  grand  list  shall,  annual- 
ly previous  to  January  first,  be  as- 
sessed by  the  selectmen,  to  be  col- 
lected and  paid  to  the  town  treasurer 
previous  to  the  first  of  March  suc- 
ce<?ding,  80 

If,  in  any  town,  the  income  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools,  after 
deducting  one-half  of  the  income  of 
the  United  States  deposit  money,  shall 
amount  to  as  much  as  would  be  rai»- 
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cd  by  tho  nine  cent  tax.  the  Holectmcn 
Doed  not  assess  it,  or  if  such  income 
be  less,  the  selectmen  shall  assess 
only  u  tax  sufficient,  with  such  in- 
come :•»  equal  the  amount  of  a  nine 
cent  tax.  81 

If  tb<;  amount  raised  in  any  t<  \»n 
by  Uix  lit  the  annual  mcK^tiii;^.  to- 
gether with  the  income  ap])ropriated 
to  schools,  shall,  after  the  deduction 
required,  equal  the  amount  of  the 
nine  cent  tax,  the  same  may  he 
omitted,  K2 

Tax  BiLi^-  Shall  be  made  payaible  to  the 
treasun»r  of  the  district.  48 

TSAdlKIts'  IXSTITITKS— .S<H*  "  InstitUt^W.*' 

Tbachkkm  ok  Common  S<mi(X)i.s — To  recom- 
mend only  books  that  aro  in  the  »u- 
tb(*ntic  list,  7 

To  be  examined  by  the  .superinten- 
dent and  obtain  certificate  of  qualiti- 
cation  before  opening  school,  1 1 

To  be  allowed  the  tinu'  spent  in  ut- 
tendinj;  the  Institute,  not  exceeding 
two  days,  18 

To  be  appointi^d  and  agrcHMl  with 
by  pnidential  committee,  and  to  be 
removed  by  him  if  necessary.         .39 

Contract  for  teaching,  of  one  who 
fails  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the 
town  in  which  the  district  is  located 
before  he  begins  his  school,  accord- 
ing to  Sec.  11.  shall  be  null  and 
void,  (50 

Shall  procure  the  register  of  his 
school  belbre  he  begins  his  school,  110 

Shall  keep  a  true  record  in  the  reg- 
ister, according  to  the  form  therem 
proscribed  ;  shall  answer  all  tin?  sta- 
tistical inqiuries  therein  addressed  to 
him,  and  return  the  register  to  the 
district  clerk,  before  the  receipt  of 
his  wages.  110 

Trbastirkk  ok  Statk — To  pay  compensa^ 
tion  of  the  board  and  secretary,  on 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor.         (i 

Shall  receive  and  give  certificates 
of  depo.sit  for  the  United  Stjit<^^  de- 
posit money.  91 

Shall  hold  in  trust  the  share  of 
I'nited  States  deposit  money  belong- 
ing to  unorgani/A^d  towns  and  gores, 
paying  them  the  interest  thereof  an- 
nually. 92 

Shall  cause  a  true  and  just  appor- 
tionment of  deposit  money  to  be  made 
among  the  organized  and  unorganized 
towns  and  gores,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1860,  as  soon 


as  may  be.  and  when,  from  time  to 
time,  a  new  censiift,  under  national  or 
state  law  shall  be  taken,  be  shall 
make  a  new  apportionment.  93 

When,  upon  any  apportionment 
any  town  shall  be  found  to  have 
mon*  than  its  just  proportion  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  the  treasurer  shall  demand 
and  recover  of  it  the  excess,  and  if 
any  town  have  less  than  its  just  pro- 
portion, the  tnMisurer  shall  make  up 
the  deficiency.  94 

Tkkasi'kkk  of  District— Shall  be  chosen 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  hold  office 
till  another  be  chosen,  32 

Shall  make  an  annual  n^port  to  the 
district  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
Ci'ived  and  disbursetl  by  him,         32 

Vacancy  in  office  of.  from  any  cause, 
shall  be  sujiplied  by  the  sidectmen 
till  a  new  election.  '  35 

All  t4ixi*s  .shall,  by  the  warrant,  made 
payable  U^  the  tre;usunM*  of  dis- 
trict. 48 

The  distributive  share  of  Uie  j)ub- 
lic  money  belonging  to  each  district, 
shall  be  paid  to  its  treasurer.  83 

TitLsTEi-^*  t)F  IMwLic;  Money — ( )ne  or  more, 
not  excei'ding  thrtH*.  shall  bt?  ejected 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  town, 
wlio  shall  receive  and  take  care  of 
money  deposited  with  tlie  varioui* 
towns,  and  annually  report  to  March 
inetHing  the  condition  and  situatioD 
of  the  deposit  money  ivceived  by 
them,  95 

If  any  town  neglect  or  refuse  to 
elect  such  tnistees,  the  tn^asurer  shall 
retain  the  pro])ortion  of  public  money 
belonging  to  such  town,  aufl  annually 
before  the  1st  of  March,  pay  the  in- 
come thereof  to  the  trt»asurc»r  of  such 
town,  96 

Shall  give  bonds  before  they  enter 
upon  their  duties.  *        97 

If  they  neglect  to  give  bonds,  their 
offices  are  vacated,  96 

Such  vacancy  may  be  filknl  by  elec- 
tion at  any  legal  meeting,         '      98 

Shall  loan  the  public  money  on 
sufficient  personal  or  mortgage  secu- 
rity, taken  to  the  town,  at  »\x  per 
cent,  annual  interest,  101 

All  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  at  tbe  expi- 
ration of  which  the  money  may  be 
collected,  or  the  loan  extendea,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees,        102 
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May  loan  the  deposit  money  to 
their  towns,  provided  the  towns,  at 
legal  meetings,  warned  therefor,  shall 
authorize  their  selectmen  to  borrow 
the  same  for  the  town.  103 

All  the  income  arising  from  the  de- 
dosit  money  in  any  town,  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
schools  in  such  town,  104 

Shall  annually  befon*  the  first  of 
March,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
their  respective  towns  all  the  income 
received  for  interest  on  deposit 
money,  and  the  treasurer  shall  give 
credit  therefor  in  his  account,  and 
the  same  shall  be  distributed,  lus  other 
moneys  are  by  the  selectmen  to  the 
various  districts.  105 

Towns— Shall  elect  a  town  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  their  annual  March 
uifeting.  i) 

Kach  organized  town  shall  keep  and 
support  one  or  more  schools,  provided 
with  competent  teachers,  of  good  mor- 
als, for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing.  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
historv  and  constitution  t)f  the  llnited 
States,  and  good  behavior  :  and  spe- 
cial instniction  shall  be  given  in  the 
geography  and  history,  constitution 
and  principles  of  government  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  19 

Shall  form  additional  districts  when 
the  inhabitant<t  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  one.  20 

In  town  meeting  notified  therefor, 
may  define,  determine,  limit,  unite, 
divide  and  alter  districts.  20 

Shall  number  districts  in  regular 
order,  and  causi*  their  boundaries  and 
all  changes  therein  to  be  recorded,  2 1 

In  organized  town,  district**  to  be 
organized  by  the  st^lectmen.  22 

In  unorganizt^d  town,  districts  may 
be  organized  by  tlw  M'lectmen  of  any 
organized  town.  215 

Two  or  mort»  town,  by  concurrent 
vote,  may  organize  fnictional  districts 
from  portions  of  each  town.  24 

May  set  any  person,  resident  there- 
in, to  a  district  in  un  adjoining  town 
by  vote  in  town  meeting.  27 

Shall  previously  to  January  Isi  an- 
nually, have  assessed  by  4he  si'h*ct- 
men,  a  tax  of  nine  centfl  on  the  <lollar 
of  the  grand  list,  80 

And  for  neglect  or  ivfusal  to  make 
!!uch  asse<4sment.  shall   forfeit  twice 


the  amount  that  would  be  raised  bj 
a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
grand  list,  K7  and  88 

If  town  fiiil  duly  to  assess,  collect, 
or  appropriate  the  tax  as  n'quired  br 
law,  for  support  of  schools,  it  shall 
be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.        89 

Shall,  annually  at  annual  meeting, 
elect  one  or  more,  not  exceeding 
three  trustees,  who  shall  receive  and 
take  care  of  the  deposit  money  of  the 
town  and  annually  render  an  account 
of  its  condition  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing, 96 

If  any  town  reftiHt»  or  neglect  to 
fleet  such  tnistees.  th<'  treswurer  shall 
retain  the  town's  proportion  of  de- 
posit money  and  pay  the  income 
thereof  annually  to  the  town  treas- 
urer before  the  1st  of  March,  96 

Trustees  of  public  money  shall  give 
bonds.  '  9T 

If  trustees  fail  to  give  bonds  their 
offices  are  vacat<»d,  and  may  be  filled 
by  election  at  any  legal  meeting,   98 

Shall  be  accountable  to  the  state 
for  the  return  of  their  shares  of  the 
United  States  deposit  money  when 
required  on  requisition  of  the*  United 
States,  or  for  a  new  app(»rtion- 
ment,  109 

May  borrow  the  income  of  deposit 
money.  103 

Shall  appropriate  for  the  support 
of  schools  all  the  income  arising  from 
the  deposit  money.  104 

Unless  the  town  have  other  school 
funds,  the  income  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  schools  in  all  it**  dis- 
tricts for  six  months  in  each  year.    106 

Shall  be  liable  to  indictment  for 

neglect   or  refusal    to   perform   the 

duties  requin^d  by  law,  107 

Tow.v  S<'Hooi.  Find — i^ee  "School  Fund.'' 

Towx  CiJiRK— To  receive  an<l  file  copy  of 

superintendent's  account.  10 

To  receive  and  give  n*ceipts  fi»r 
school  rt^gisteiv.  |U9 

On  failun»  to  receive  registers  by 

Febniarj'   1st.  he  shall   immediately 

•    notify  the  s<'cretiU'v  thereof.  101) 

Shall,  annually,  on  or  befim'  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  deliver  to  the 
sup«»rintendent  when  called  for. an  ab- 
stnict  of  the  returns  of  the  liistricfc 
clerk.  Ill 

Towx  Si  i*KiUNTKNi»K.vrs —  StH*  "  Superin- 
tendents." 
Umtku  SiATfis  Dewwit  MoNtY  -  The  inwiH- 
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urer  of  state  shall  receive  and  give 
certificate  of  deposit  for  any  moneys 
of  United  States  hereafter  to  be  de- 
posited with  this  state,  91 
All  such  moneys  belonging  to  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter 
received,  shall  bo  apportioned  to  and 
continue  to  be  distributed  and  de- 
posited with  the  towns  organized  and 
unorganized,  and  gores,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  the 
United  States  cent«UM  of  1860.  till 
another  Unitt'd  Statos  census  be 
taken.  92 

Treasurer  shall  hold  in  trust  the 
shares  of  unorganizod  towns  and 
gon»8,  paying  the  iutnvst  annually, 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  therc»- 
of  92 

A  true  and  iust  apportionment  of 
deposit  nioui'v.  ainon^  the  organ- 
ized and  unorgani/A'(l  townt^  and 
gores,  rthull  be  made  by  the  treiii*ur*'r 
of  state  ius  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
UnitiHl  States  census  of  1860,  and  so 
from  time  to  time  after  each  new  cen- 
sus bv  the  United  States,  or  bv  state 
law,  '  '       9H 

Upon  each  new  apportionment  of 
dt!posii  money,  the  respective  shares 
of  the  several  towns  shall  be  n^gu- 
lau^d,  94 

i  )ne  or  more,  not  exceeding  tliree, 
trustees  of  <lei)osit  money  shall  be 
uiinuall)  <'lected  in  each  town  at 
March  nuH'ting,  9.') 

If  town  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect 
tnwtcM's,  the  treasurer  shall  retain  its 
portion  and  annually  pay  the  inter- 
«)st  thereof  to  the  town  treasurer,    9(> 

Tnisti'es  of,  to  give  bonds,  97 

If  trustees  neglect  to  give  bonds 
thoir  offices  beconu^  vacant,  and  may 
be  filled  ut  any  legal  meeting,        98 

Kach  town  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  state  for  the  return  of  its  shan*  of 
United  States  deposit  money  when 
required  on  requisition  of  United 
States,  or  for  a  new  apportion- 
ment, KM) 

The  income  of  deposit  mon<*y  in 
(•ttch  town  shall  be  loaned  on  suffi- 
cient personal  and  mortgage  security, 
to  be  tak**n  to  thti  town,  at  six  per 
cent,  annual  interest.  101 

Loans  of,  shall  be  made  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time.   102 

Income  of,  may  be  loaned  to  the 


various  towns  under  certain  condi- 
tions, lOS 
Income  of,  in  each  town  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  schools,  104 
Trustees  shall  annually  before  the 
Ist  of  March  pay  over  to  town  treas- 
urer all  the  Income,  and  treasurer 
shall  give  credit  therefor,  and  same 
shall  be  distributed  as  other  monep 
l>y  the  selectmen  to  the  varioos  dis- 
tricts, 105 

Need  not  be  so  appropriated  to  Uie 
usc^  of  schools  if  the  town  has  other 
school  funds  the  intercntt  of  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  six 
months  school  in  all  the  districts  in 
town.  106 

Uxu7N  DisTunrrs — Any  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous districts  nmy  unite*  and  form 
a  union  district,  for  the  su])port  of  a 
union  school,  by  vol**  of  two-thirds 
of  the  votei-s  pri^seut  at  meetings 
legally  wanied  in  each  district  for 
that  puq)OHe,  (>6 

Aa  to  that  portion  of  the  public 
money  distributed  for  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  towns  where  they 
are  locate<l,  union  districtM  shall  be 
account(»d  as  common  school  districts 
and  receive  a  proportionate  shaiv  of 
public  money  under  the  repfiilatioofl 
provided  for  comnu)n  school  dxs- 
♦listricts,  »i7— 74 

Shall  be  bodii-s  corporate  like  com- 
mon school  districts,  and  be  called 
by  such  name  as  the  district,  at 
its  first  meeting  shall  d**teniiine.    68 

Fii-st  nu'eting  of,  shall  be  calUni  at 
such  time  and  place  jis  the  associate 
tlistricts  respectively,  shall,  by  vote 
of  same  detennine,  69 

At  fii-st  meeting  shall  choos**  a 
clerk  with  usual  powei-s  and  duties, 
who  shall  hold  office*  till  another  be 
chosen,  70 

Annual  meeting  of,  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Wedniwiay  after  the  hurt 
Tut'sday  in  March  annually,  71 

( )fficei-s  of,  shall  be  chosen  at  an- 
nual meeting,  and  shall  hold  office 
one  year  and  till  others  be  chosen.  71 

May,  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
therefor,  raise  money  to  erect,  re- 
pair, rent  or  purchase  building  for 
school  house  and  for  land  for  same, 
and  for  purchasing  fuel,  furniture  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  w  asses- 
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in^  and  collecting  taxes  therefor  J  ike 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  com- 
mon school  districts,  72 

Mav  determine  the  locatioti  of 
school  house,  and  If  the  district  do 
not  determine  its  location ,  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  selectmen  of  town  or 
towns  in  which  the  uniting  districts 
are  situated,  72 

May  choose  committee  to  carry  the 
prtrrisions  made  into  effect,  72 

Chairmen  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees of  the  uniting  districts  shall 
constitute  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  imion  district,  the  union  dis- 
trict adding  one  when  the  number 
of  uniting  districts  is  even,  73 

Schools  shall  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  uniting  districts. 
aft4;r  foiming  a  union  district,  as  if 
no  provision  for  the  formation  of  a 
union  district  were  madr,  74 

At  annual  meeting  nhall  choos*^ 
moderator,  collector,  and  treasurer, 
all  with  the  same  powers  and  rights, 
and  duties  that  pertain  to  similar  of- 
fices in  common  school  districts.    75 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  till 
otherH  be  cbosen,  75 

May  raise  money  to  pay  teacher's 
wages  at  any  legal  meeting  called 
therefor.  75 

Any  unitt^d  district,  or  district 
forming  part  of  union  district,  being 
diiwatisfied,  may  withdraw  therefrom 
by  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  present  at  legal  meetings, 
both  of  the  union  district  and  dis- 
satisfied district,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dissatisfied  district  shall  not 
vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  union 
district  on  the  question  of  with- 
drawal, 76 

Any  conttguons  district,  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  legal  voters  thereof  at 
a  meeting  thereof  duly  warned  there- 
for, may  join  and  become  a  member 
of  a  imion  district,  if  said  union  dis- 
trict by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  present  at  a  legal  meeting 


warned  therefor,  shall  vote  to  re- 
ceive such  contiguous  district,  77 
Vacancy — In  the  board  or  office  of  secre- 
tanr  may  be  filled  by  the  board.      5 

In  the  office  of  superintendent, 
from  any  cause  to  be  filled  by  the 
selectmen,  17 

In  office  of  prudential  committee 
on  account  of  neglect  or  refusal  to 
provide  a  school  within  two  weeks 
firom  time  appointed  by  dfetrict,  may 
be  filled  by  vote  of  legal  school  meet- 
ing warned  therefor,  30 

In  office  of  clerk,  collector,  treasu- 
rer, or  prudential  committee  from 
any  cause,  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
selectmen  until  a  new  election.      .35 

Will  be  caused  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  district  by  a  neglect  of  six 
months  after  its  annual  meeting  to 
support  at  least  two  mouths  .school,  40 

And  such  vacancies  shall,  on  ap- 
plication of  two  votiu-s,  be  filled  by 
the  selectmen,  40 

VoiKK  IN  S<'H<H)i.  MkktiN(j  Ally  man 
shall  be.  who  is  of  tlie  age  of  21  years, 
and  shall  i*e.side  and  be  liublt*  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  district,  29 

Waknino — For  school  meeting  shall  be 
issued  by  the  clerk,  or  in  hlsabst^nce 
bv  the  prudential  committee,  on  aj)- 

fnicatiou  in  writing  of  three  or  more 
egal  voti'rs  in  district,  and  posted  in 
one  or  more  of  the  most  public  places 
in  the  district,  specifving  the  time, 
place  and  object  of  tlie  meeting,  at 
least  s<*ven  and  not  more  than  twelve 
days  befoiv  the  time  specified  for  the 
meeting,  41 

For  annual  m(H?ting  may  be  issued 
by  the  clerk,  or  in  his  absence  or 
neglect  by  the  prudential  committee 
without  any  application  by  voters,  42 
W.\KKANT — On  tax  bill  shall  be  made  out 
by  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  and  directed  to  the  collector, 
requiring  him  to  collect  the  tax  there- 
in, within  the  time  therein  limited, 
and  pay  the  same  to  thu  treasurer  of 
ttie  district,  47 
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OOLLECTOK. 

Sec.  I.  Tlic  CoUecior  of  a  school  district,  in  order  to  jostifj, 
must  not  only  show  his  rate-bill  and  warrant  but  also  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  district,  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  the  vote 
laying  the  tax.  Unless  the  authority  of  the  collector  be  shown,  an 
assistant  acting*  under  direction  of  the  collector  will  not  be  justi- 
fied.    vlVt-— p.  81.) 

Sec.  2.  The  Collector  of  a  school  district  tax  is  liable  in  trespass 
for  seizing  property  by  virtue  of  his  warrant  and  rate-bill,  if  the  dis- 
trict have  no  power  to  grant  the  tax  ;  or  if  there  be  any  illegality 
in  voting  it;  although  such  warrant  and  rate-bill  are  regular  on  their 
face.     (4  Vt.— p.  601). 

Sec  3.  A  District  Colleclttr  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  and  un- 
til another  is  chosen  in  his  stead.  If  the  office  is  vacant,  the  district 
may  appoint  a  new  collectx)r  ;  but  while  he  is  collector,  his  duties 
cannot  be  assigned  to  another,  nor  any  part  of  them ;  and,  of  course, 
the  district  can  make  no  temporary  appointment,  or  choose  a  collec- 
tor to  collect  one  tax,  or  the  arreages.     (11  Vt. — p.  618.) 

Sec.  4.  A  Collector  of  a  school  district,  distraining  property  to 
satisfy  a  tax,  need  not  sell  the  property  in  his  district :  if  sold  in  the 
town  it  is  sufficient.     (16  Vt. — p.  439). 

A  Collector  having  called  upon  one  legaflv  assessed,  and  being  re- 
fused, is  not  b')und  t(»  give  further  time.     (9  Vt.  329,  and  26  Vt.  381). 

CERTIFICATES  TO  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  T).  The  Statute  of  1827,  requiring  school  teachers  in  the 
several  towns  to  obtain  certificates  of  their  qualifications,  was  inten- 
ded to  make  such  certificates  pre-requisites  to  the  performance  of 
any  legally  meritorious  service  in  that  capacity.     (12  Vt. — p,  193 >. 
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Sec.  6.  The  plaintiff  contracted  to  teach  school  for  the  defen- 
dants, and,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  commenced,  and  before 
commencing  his  school,  he  applied  to  the  Superintendent  for  exami- 
nation and  certificate  ;  but  the  examination  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  upon  his  assurance  that  it  would  be  as  well, 
postponed  until  evening  ;  at  which  time,  after  the  commencement  of 
his  school,  an  examination  was  had  and  a  certificate  given  ;  and  after 
this  the  school  proceeded  for  about  seven  weeks  without  objection, 
and  without  any  new  contract  being  made.  Hdd  that  there  was  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  statute  requiring  a  certificate  to  be 
obtained  before  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and  that,  in  any 
view  of  the  case,  the  certificate  would  be  suflficient  for  the  school 
kept  after,  if  not  for  the  same  day  it  was  given.     28  Vt. — p.  676. 

Sec.  7.  A  certificate  of  school  teacher's  qualifications  which  is 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  Town  Superintendent  at  its  date,  and  is 
thereafter  kept  by  him  to  be  delivered  whenever  called  for,  will  take 
effect  from  its  date,  though  not  delivered  until  long  after  ;  the  act 
giving  the  certificate  its  effect  and  validity  being  the  decision  of  the 
Superintendent  respecting  the  teacher's  qualifications.     29 — 433. 

Sec.  8.  The  statute  (Com.  Stat,  page  144,  Sec.  12)  makes  it  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  valid  contract  for  teaching  a  common 
school,  that  the  teacher  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
Town  Superintendent ;  and  a  teacher,  in  order  to  recover  his  waces 
of  a  school  district,  must  first  show  a  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment.  (Welch  &  Brown  v  Vose  &  Tr,,  School  District.)     30—686. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  was  ill  feeling  between  the  Town  Super- 
intendent and  the  teacher,  is  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining  such  certifi- 
cate.    29—433. 

EDUCATION. 

A  good  common  school  education  is  now  fully  recognized  as  one  of 
the  necessaries  for  an  infant.  (Royce,  J.,  16  Vt.  683.) 

EVIDENCE. 

Sec.  9.  The  true  time  of  the  execution  of  a  written  instrument, 
which  has  a  false  date,  may  be  shown  by  parol.     27 — 281. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  written  instrument,  which  purports  to  be  a  writ- 
ten certificate,  never  had  any  legal  existence,  or  binding  force  as 
such,  may  be  shown  by  parol.     27 — 281. 

Sec  11.  The  certificate  given  to  a  teacher  by  a  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  the  effect  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
entitled,  may  be  impeached  by  parol  testimony,  showing  that  it  was 
given  w^hen  the  teacher  was  not  entitled  to  it,  under  an  assurance 
that  no  legal  use  should  be  made  of  it.     27 — 281. 

Sec  12.  The  organization  and  existence  of  a  school  district,  and 
that  a  certain  person  was  its  Prudential  Committee,  may  be  proved 
by  reputation,  by  the  fact  that  such  district  has  exercised  corporate 
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power  as  a  district,  and  that  such  person  acted  as  a  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, without  the  production  of  the  records,  where  the  questions 
arise  collaterally,  and  in  proceedings  to  which  the  district  is,  in  no 
way,  a  party.     27 — 766. 

Sec.  13.  Where  by  the  pleadings  it  is  admitted  that  certain  per- 
sons were,  at  a  particular  time,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  a  school 
district,  testimony  to  show  they  were  not,  is  inadmissible  ;  but  tes- 
timony showing  the  identity  of  particular  persons  with  those  named 
in  the  pleadings,  is  proper.     29 — 188. 

GRANT. 

A  Legislative  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education  cannot  after- 
wards be  controlled  by  the  Legislature,     11  Vt.  632. 

GRAND  LIST. 

The  Grand  List  of  a  town  does  not  become  the  legal  basis  of  tax- 
ation until  the  majority  of  the  Listers  have  signed  and  sworn  to  a 
certificate  thereon,  as  required  by  law.     32  Vt.  286. 

OFFICERS  OF  DISTRICT. 

Sec.  14.  School  district  officers,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  district,  will  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  elected  at  another 
annual  meeting  to  supersede  them;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
wliether  the  second  is  a  few  more  or  a  few  days  loss,  than  one  year 
from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held.     23 — 416;  32  Vt. 

Sfx'.  15.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Moderator  chosen  at  the  iui- 
nual  school  meeting  should  preside  at  all  subse«iuent  meetings  of  the 
district  during  the  year  ;  the  proceedings  will  bo  valid  if  the  district 
should,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  elect  a  moderator  to  preside  over 
that  meeting.     26 — 503. 

Se(\  16.  A  public  officer  is  entitled  to  reasonable  intendment  in 
his  favor,  the  sauio  as  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  courts.  26 
—503. 

PLEADING. 

Sec.  17.  In  an  indictment  against  a  town  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Soloctmen  to  assess  the  three  cent  school  tax,  under  the  act  of  1827, 
the  duty  of  the  Selectmen,  and  their  neglect  should  be  stated,  and 
also  that  there  was  no  legal  excuse  for  such  neglect,  and  that  the 
town  had  no  funds  equal  to  any  i)art  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  if  the 
neglect  relied  t)n  is  that  the  Selectmen  neglected  to  raise  the  whole 
tax.     13—565. 

Sec.  18.  In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains 
several  counts,  a  plea  which  commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the 
action  generally,  and  the  obvious  and  natural  import  of  the  language 
of  which  should  be  understood  in  a  plural  and  distributive  sense,  as 
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applying  to  the  different  occasions  on  which  the  trespasses  are 
charged,  must  be  taken  as  a  plea  to  the  whole  declaration. 

A  plea  to  the  whole  declaration,  to  be  sufficient,  must  appear  to 
contain  an  answer  to  all  that  is  alleged  as  the  direct  ground  and 
gist  of  the  action,  and  such  answer  must  be  valid  and  sufficient  in 
law. 

Matter  of  aggravation,  correctly  understood,  does  not  consist  in 
acts  of  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  constituting  the  gist 
of  the  action,  but  is  something  done  by  the  defendant,  on  the  ooci^ 
8if»n  of  committing  the  trespass,  which  is  to  some  extent,  of  a  dif- 
ferent legal  character  from  the  principal  act  complained  of. 

But  a  declaration,  which  charges  the  defendant  with  having  struck 
the  plaintififa  great  many  violent  blows  with  a  club,  and  with  a  raw  hide, 
and  with  his  fist,  and  with  having,  with  great  violence,  shaken  the 
plaintiff,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  with  having  thrown  down  the 
plaintiff  and  there  harshly  and  brutally  kicked  him  and  struck  him 
other  violent  blows,  and  with  having  wounded  him,  and  torn  his 
clothes,  exhibits  a  mere  succession  of  acts  of  direct  trespass,  all 
remediable  by  an  action  of  the  same  class,  and  each  requiring  some 
complete  justification,  or  excuse,  in  the  plea. 

But  a  plea  to  such  declaration,  which  professes  to  answer  the  '*as- 
saulting,  beating,  and  ill-treating"  using  the  explanatory  words  "as 
in  the  declaration  mentioned,"  will  be  considered  as  coextensive 
with  the  alleged  cause  of  acticm. 

But  it  was  held,  that  a  plea  to  a  declaration  alleging  such  acts  of 
tr(^spa8s,  which  avers  merely  that  the  defendant  was  a  school  mas- 
ter and  the  plaintiff  was  his  scholar,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  inso- 
lent and  refused  to  obey  the  reasonable  comiuands  of  the  defendant, 
and  thereupon  the  defendant  moderately  chastised  him,  and  which 
set  forth  no  acts  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  requiring  excessive 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  such  as  resistance  by  the  plain- 
tiff, did  not  disclose  a  sufficient  justification  in  law,  for  the  acts  al- 
leged in  th(?  declaration.     Hathaway  vs.  Rice.     19 — 112. 

Sec.  19.  The  Supreme  Court  will  not,  on  exceptions,  examine  a 
question  not  decided  by  the  County  Court.     20 — 495. 

Sec.  20.  An  averment  that  the  listers  put  the  plaintiff's  real 
estate  in  the  (Ti-and  List,  at  a  certain  sum,  is  a  sufficiently  direct  and 
positive  averment  that  he  had  a  Grand  List  to  that  amount,  for  his 
real  estate.     27 — 221. 

Sec.  21.  If  a  material  averment  is  argumentatively  made,  it  can 
only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  special  demurrer.     31 — 337. 

Skc.  22.  If  a  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  a  school 
district  merely  from  parol  testimony  "  that  it  had  been  considered  as 
a  district  for  forty  years,"  although  such  testimony  is  very  indefi- 
nite, and  open  to  just  criticism  on  that  account,  still  it  is  not  so 
fatally,  defective  as  to  justify  a  reversal  of  the  referee's  report  on  that 
ground.     30—273. 
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PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  23.  Where  a  school  district,  at  their  annual  meeting,  have 
decided,  that  they  will  appoint  but  one  prudential  committee,  and 
have  appointed  him;  they  cannot  at  a  subsequent  meeting  during 
the  year,  warned  for  that  purpose,  determine  that  the  committee 
shall  consist  of  three  persons,  and  proceed  to  appoint  two  additional 
members  of  the  coinniittee.  Tliey  cannot  again  act  upon  the  sub- 
ject, during  the  year,  unless  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred  by  the 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  disabilitv  <'f  the  committee  first  ap- 
pointed.    20—487  &  23—416. 

Skc.  24.  The  Prudential  Committee  refusing  to  do  a  particular 
act,  in  his  official  duty,  in  good  faith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  duty, 
will  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office;  but  if  a  new  district  should  be 
erected,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  old  district  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  such  new  district,  it  will  create  a  vacancy  in 
the  office.     20—503,  15—657. 

The  Prudential  Connnittee  of  a  school  district  have  no  authority, 
without  a  vote  of  the  district  to  that  effect,  to  employ  counsel  in  tlie 
name  of  the  district  tt>  defend  a  suit  against  an  officer  of  the  district, 
in  which  the  district  may  be  interested. 

The  fact  that  the  pendency  of  such  a  suit,  and  even  tlie  employ- 
ment of  an  attorney  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  without  auUiori- 
ty,  to  defend  it,  are  known  to  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  to  the 
voters  therein  generally,  has  no  legal  tendency  to  show,  <m  the  part 
of  the  district,  any  acquiescence  in,  or  adoption  of,  the  employment 
of  the  attorney.     30 — 154. 

Sec  25.  The  Prudential  Committee  man  of  a  school  district  is  its 
general  official  agent,  and  the  proper  person  to  see  that  means  are 
provided  to  pay  the  school  teacher  hired  by  him,  and  if,  before  the 
close  of  the  school  term,  and  shortly  before  the  service  of  trustee 
process  on  the  district  as  Trustee  of  the  teacher,  he,  in  good  faith, 
pays  the  teacher  his  wages,  although  with(mt  the  direction  or 
knowledge  of  the  district,  and  out  of  his  own  private  funds,  there 
being  no  funds  in  the  district  treasury  at  the  time,  the  district  may 
rely  on  such  payment  as  against  the  teacher,  or  in  its  discharge  as 
his  Trustee.     33  Vt.  77. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Sec.  26.  The  existence  and  organization  of  a  school  district  may 
be  proved  by  reputation  where  its  organization  does  not  appear  of 
record.  All  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases  is  to  show  that  there  is 
a  district,  long  known  and  recognized  as  such,     6 — 389. 

Sec  27.  Districts  are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geo- 
graphical limits  and  should  be  described  by  territorial  boundaries, 
and  not  by  the  names  of  the  inhabitants.     8 — 402. 

Sec  28.     Districts^  Limits  of,  must  be  defined  by  the  vote  of  the 
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town,  or  the  vote  must  contain  such  directions  as  will  render  its 
limits  capable  of  being  definitely  ascertained.     10 — 480. 

Sec.  29.  District,  When  a  school  district  has  been  organized,  in 
fact,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  chosen  its  officers  from  time  to 
time,  the  Selectmen  cannot  organize  it  again,  as  an  unorganized  dis- 
trict, because  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  regularity  of  the  former 
organization.     11 — 607. 

Sec.  30.  After  an  acquiescence  of  all  concerned,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  the  proceedings  of  school  districts  in  a  town,  as  such, 
the  regular  division  of  the  town  into  such  districts,  and  the  regular 
organization  of  such  districts  will  be  presumed. 

The  fact  of  the.  existence  and  continued  operation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  of  its  legal  organiza- 
tion, may  be  shown  by  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  where  the  loss  of 
the  records  of  the  district  is  shown,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  proof  would  nut  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  without  proof  of 
the  loss  of  the  records. 

A  school  district,  after  the  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten 
years,  may  properly  organize  anew,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the 
town  ;  and  that  without  being,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  set  ofi*  anew 
and  constituted  a  school  district.     16 — 439. 

Sec  31.  A  town  may  by  vote  annex  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a 
district  in  an  adjoining  town,  which  shall  consent  to  receive  them, 
but  although  the  eflect  of  this  is  to  extend  the  corporate  jurisdiction 
of  such  district,  so  as  to  embrace  the  persons  thus  annexed,  together 
with  the  property  subject  to  taxation  belcmging  to  them  in  the  par- 
ticular territory  inhabited  by  them,  yet  the  territory  itself  is  not  an- 
nexed to  the  district,  as  it  is  in  case  where  a  district  is  formed  from 
territory  belonging  to  the  town,  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  towns. 

And  the  arrangement  between  a  town  and  a  district  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town,  by  which  the  town,  by  vote,  annexes  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  such  district,  and  the  district  consents  to  receive  them,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  compact,  absolutely  and  perpetually  binding, 
but  as  a  mere  license  and  temporary  consent  on  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  be  revoked  or  cancelled  by  either  party. 

And  the  town,  in  such  case,  may  at  any  time,  by  vote,  resume  its 
jurisdiction  over  its  citizens,  and  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
district,  without  the  intervention  of  a  board  of  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  is  required  when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory 
in  two  towns,  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  towns.     21 — 402. 

Sec  32.  The  plaintiffs  proposed  to  sell  to  defendants,  who  were 
a  school  district,  certain  land,  upon  which  a  school  house  was  to  be 
erected,  with  the  restriction,  that  the  front  of  the  school  house,  when 
erected,  should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  front  of  a  certain  meeting 
house,  and  that  no  building  should  be  erected  upon  the  land  in  front 
of  the  school  house  and  meeting  house. 

This  proposition  was  made  in  school  meeting,  and  the  districts 
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tbercupoD  voted  to  instruct  their  Prudential  Committee  to  purchase 
the  land.  The  purchase  was  made  accordingly  ;  and  in  the  deed, 
executed  by  the  plaintifTs  to  the  defendants,  the  restriction  was  ex- 
pressed to  be  that  no  erections  should  be  made  upon  said  land  be- 
tween the  school  house  and  the  highway.  In  the  declaration  in  ae 
action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  the  price, 
which  the  defendants  agreed  to  pay  for  the  land,  this  restriction  was 
expressed  in  the  words  used  in  the  deed.  Held  that  there  was  no  vari- 
ance between  the  contract  declared  upon  and  that  proved. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  was  made  for  the  sale  to  the  district,  the 
land  had  been  unenclosed  for  some  years,  and  open  to  the  public,  and 
one  restriction  imposed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  proposal,  was  that 
the  land  should  be  kept  open. 

In  the  deed  it  was  expressed  that  the  land  should  remain  as  a  pub- 
lic common.  And  in  the  declaration,  the  restriction  was  expressed 
as  in  the  de.-d.  Held,  that  this  differenco  constituted  no  objection 
to  the  plaintift'*8  recovery,  that  the  deed  only  imposed  upon  the  dis- 
trict the  obligation  to  kf>ep  the  land  free  as  it  then  was. 

Held,  also,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  such  suit  were  properly  allowed 
by  the  County  Court,  to  prove  the  terms  upon  which  they  so  offered 
to  sell  the  land  to  the  district. 

And,  where  it  appeared,  in  such  case,  that  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  district,  had  located  the  school 
upon  the  land  in  question,  and  that  the  district  voted  '"to  instruct 
the  Prudential  Committee  to  purchase  the  land  designated  by  the  se- 
lectmen for  the  location  of  a  school  house,  at  the  pric>e  of  $100,'^  and 
that  the  Prudential  Committee  had  purchased  the  land  at  the  special 
prict%  but  the  district  should  hold  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  ei*ect- 
ing  a  school  house  thereon,  and  that  the  school  house  should  be  so 
located,  that  the  front  should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  front  of  a  meet- 
ing house  standing  near,  and  that  no  erection  should  be  placed  upon 
the  land,  between  the  school  house  and  the  highway,  but  the  land 
should  remain  as  a  public  common,  it  was  held,  that  these  restric- 
tions did  not  defeat  or  impair  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  had  power  to  accept  a  deed  containing  such 
restrictions,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  might  recover  from  the  district 
the  price  of  the  land  under  a  general  count  for  land  sold. 

And  such  deed  being  executed  with  covenants  of  warranty,  it  was 
held  no  defence  to  such  action  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  plautiffs 
title  to  the  land.     22—309. 

Sec  33.  Where,  after  organization  into  school  districts,  a  town 
is  divided  and  incorporated  into  two  distinct  towns,  and  by  such  di- 
vision, a  school  distiict  is  divided,  part  falling  in  the  old  and  part  in 
the  new  town,  neither  portion  of  such  district,  so  severed,  can  be 
considered  as  an  entire  and  several  district  or  can  act  as  such,  le- 
gally.    23—421. 

Sbc.  34.     When  a  school  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  in 
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two  towns,  either  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  towns,  or  by  act  of  the 
legislature  previous  to  the  power  to  constitute  such  districts  being 
conferred  upon  towns,  qucere  whether  one  of  the  towns  has  authority 
to  alter  the  limits  of  such  district  by  setting  the  individuals,  within 
snch  town,  from  such  district  to  another  district  within  the  town. 

But  if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  the  town  be  inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  such  district,  such  right  may  be  waived  by  vote  of 
the  district ;  and  if  the  district  consent  by  vote,  that  an  individual 
within  its  limits  may  unite  with  some  other  district,  and  such  indi- 
vidual be  set,  by  vote  of  the  town,  to  another  distf-ict,  the  union 
district  cannot  afterwards  assess  a  tax  against  such  individual. 
23—626. 

Sec.  35.  The  geographical  limits  of  a  school  district  must  be  de- 
fined by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for 
that  purpose,  and  unless  so  defined  the  survey  should  not  be  recorded. 

And  when  a  town  simply  authorized  a  division  of  a  school  district, 
without  defining  the  boimdaries  of  the  new  district,  it  was  held  in 
suflScient  to  show  a  legal  division  and  organization  of  the  new  dis- 
trict, though  the  district  voted  to  divide. 

But,  where  a  division  was  in  fact  made  and  recorded,  and  the  town 
afterwards  recognized  or  ratified  the  same,  it  was  held,  that  this 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  division  legal  and  binding  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  district.     26 — 311. 

Sec.  36.  The  plaintiff  built  a  school  house  for  the  defendants,  un- 
der the  employment,  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  of  one  member  only  of 
their  building  committee,  who,  it  was  claimed,  could  not  act  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  and  that  the  committee  could  not 
bind  the  district  to  an  amount  exceeding  $100.  The  school  house  was 
worth  8200,  and  after  its  completion,  the  defendants  voted  to  accept 
it,  and  voted  to  pay  the  plaintiff  $105.  Therefore  Held,  that  the  ac- 
ceptance was  absolute,  and  amounted  to  a  ratification  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee-man,  and  bound  the  defendants  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiff what  the  school  house  was  worth.     28 — 8. 

An  article  in  the  warning  for  a  town  meeting  was  *•  to  see  if 
**  the  voters  present  would  vote  to  set  off"  the  plaintiff  and  six  other 
persons  named,  "and  their  real  estate  from  school  district  No.  5, 
the  same  to  constitute  a  new  district."  Held  that  ibis  was  a  sufficientr 
ly  definite  description  of  the  real  estate  proposed  to  be  set  off,  to 
bring  the  subject  within  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  town  meeting  ; 
and  that,  the  town  having  at  such  meeiing  voteti  "  to  constitute  a  new 
flcfaool  district  agreeably  to  such  article  in  the  warning,  the  plaintiff 
and  his  real  estate  were  legally  set  to  such  new  district. 

And  if  an  article  in  the  warning  for  a  town  meeting  be  to  sec  if 
the  town  will  divide  a  school  district  and  annex  a  portion  of  it  to  one 
district,  and  the  remainder  to  another,  the  town  may,  at  such  meet- 
ing, legally  set  the  whole  district,  which  is  proposed  to  be  divided  ta 
4^ttier  of  tibe  distrtcts  tiamed  in  the  warning.    33  Yt.  219. 
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SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

Sec.  37.  A  Sc?iool  meeting  should  have  seven  days'  notice — ^a  no- 
tice on  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
seventh,  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  warrant  for  such  meeting  most 
specify  the  business  to  be  done. 

School  meetings.  Proceedings  of  school  meetings  rendered  void  by 
omissions  and  neglects  as  above.     14 — 300. 

Sec.  38.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  warning  of  the  school 
meeting  for  such  new  organization  (or  of  other  school  meetings)  nor 
in  the  record,  that  such  meeting  was  warned  upon  the  application  of 
the  required  number  of  free  holders  ;  the  proceedings  in  this  respect 
will  be  presumed  regular.     16 — 439. 

Sec.  39.  A  scliool  meeting,  warned  without  naming  in  the  warn- 
ing the  hour  of  the  meeting,  is  irregular,  and  its  proceedings  are 
void,  and  the  defect  is  not  cured  by  an  adjournment  to  another  day, 
naming  the  hour  of  that  day. 

A  vote  of  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to  raise  a  tax,  will  not  jus- 
tify the  collector  in  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  for  taking  pro- 
perty to  satisfy  the  same.     16 — 439. 

Sec.  40  It  is  necessary  that  the  warning  for  a  meeting  of  a  school 
district  should  be  recorded  by  the  District  Clerk.     {11  Vt.  337). 

The  records  of  a  school  district  should  not  be  amended  on  the  trial 
of  a  cause.     11  Vt.  618. 

If  it  do  not  appear  from  the  record  of  the  warning,  in  such  case, 
that  the  hour  of  the  day  for  the  meeting  was  specified  in  the  warning, 
the  defect  cannot  be  supplied  by  parol  evidence  that,  in  the  original 
warning,  the  hour  for  the  meeting  was  named.     17 — 337. 

Sec.  41.  A  collector,  justifying  under  his  warrant  and  rate-bill, 
cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record,  by  parol  evidence  that  all  the 
legal  vot^»rs  were  present  at  such  meeting  and  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  the  tax.     17 — 337. 

Sec.  42.  Any  fact  that  should  be  matter  of  record,  should  be  prov- 
ed by  the  record.     17 — 33f . 

Sec.  43.  If  a  meeting  of  a  school  district  be  duly  warned  by  the 
Clerk,  witliout  any  applicaton  to  him  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  meeting  be  held  pursuant  to  the  warning,  such  meeting  will  be 
legal  and  valid. 

That  provision  of  the  statute  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
to  warn  a  meeting  of  the  district  upon  a  written  application  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  was  intended  to  act  compulsorily  upon  the  Clerk, 
and  not  to  withhold  from  him  the  power  of  calling  meetings  without 
such  application. 

But,  if  it  was  essential,  that  such  application  in  writing  should 
have  been  made,  the  court  would  presume  that  it  was  made.  20— 
487  ;  23—416. 

Sec.  44.  In  computing  the  length  of  time,  during  which  notice  of 
a  meeting  of  a  school  district  was  given,  the  same  rule  will  be  ap- 
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plied  as  in  the  case  of  service  of  process  ;  either  the  day  on  which 
the  notice  was  posted,  or  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  was  held, 
will  be  counted.     20—487. 

Sec  45.  The  conrt  will  not  grant  a  writ  of  Mandamus^  requiring 
the  clerk  of  a  school  district  to  amend  his  records,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  clerk,  and  has  removed  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.     20 — 487. 

Sec.  46.  When  a  district  does  not  own  land,  on  which  to  erect  a 
school  house,  and  one  article  in  the  warning  of  a  meeting  is,  **  To 
"  see  what  measures  the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a 
"school  house,"  it  is  competent  for  the  district,  at  such  meeting,  to 
vote  to  purchase  land  for  that  purpose.     20^-487  ;  22 — 309. 

Sec  47.  An  article  in  the  warning  of  a  school  meeting  to  see 
whether  the  district  will  have  a  school  the  ensuing  winter,  and  to 
see  what  method  the  district  will  take  to  pay  the  expense  of  said 
school,  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  district  to  vote  a  tax  upon  the 
Grand  List  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  school. 

And  a  vote,  at  a  meeting  so  warned,  **  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
**  school  with  money  drawn  from  the  town,  and  the  residue,  if  any, 
"  on  the  Grand  List  of  the  district,"  will  authorize  the  committee  to 
make  a  rate-bill  upon  the  Grand  List  of  the  district,  for  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  the  school  above  the 
amount  raised  from  the  town,  whenever  the  amount  shall  be  ascer- 
tained. 

And  it  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  rate-bill,  that  it  is  made  for 
an  amount  exceeding,  by  some  small  sum,  the  actual  amount  of  the 
expense  of  the  school  above  the  amount  received  from  the  town. 
23—416. 

The  Clerk  of  a  town  oi*  other  municipal  corporation  while  in  office, 
and  having  the  custody  of  the  records,  may  generally  make  them  con- 
formable to  the  facts  by  altering  or  amending  them,  and  this,  al- 
though he  may  have  been  out  of  office,  but  is  again  restored. 

But  such  alterations  or  amendments  should  ordinarily  be  made  by 
original  documents  or  minutes,  and  not  upon  the  testimony  of  third 
persons,  or  upon  the  clerk's  own  recollection,  unless  in  very  obvious 
cases  of  omission  or  error.     27  Vt.  207 

SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Sec  48.  By  implication,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  school 
district  must  have  the  right  to  occupy  the  school  house,  when  the 
school  is  in  operation  ;  but  neither  the  statute,  nor  the  implications 
growing  out  of  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  Prudenti  \\  Com- 
mittee, give  him  the  exclusive  control  of  the  school  house,  in  his  dis- 
trict ;  that  power  must  be  in  the  district.     24 — 628. 

When  a  school  district  employed  the  plaintiff  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  a  school  house,  they  knowing  his  habits  and  ability  in  this 
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respect,  held,  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  for  the  work  what 
it  was  worth  to  him  to  do  it.     24  Vt.  297. 

Sec.  49  When  a  district,  at  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  voted  to 
have  a  private  school  in  the  school  house,  and  notliing  appeared,  hat 
that,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  proceed,  it  would  have  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  public  school,  and  been  open  to  all  the  children 
in  the  district,  and  taught  all  the  branches  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion enumerated  in  the  statute,  and  no  others  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  the  district,  in  allowing  the  school  to  continue  there /or  tibe 
time  being  merely  ;  but  that  the  district  clearly  could  not  confer  any 
exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  the  school  house,  for  any  definite 
time,  upon  any  one. 

It  was  also  held,  that  the  privilege,  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
plaintiffs,  was  of  a  legally  beneficial  character,  and  the  defendants  for 
causelessly  and  wantonly  disturbing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  are  liable  to  an  action,  and  that  case  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  school  district  have  no  estate  in  any  form, 
in  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  and  the  district  alone  can 
bring  trespass,  quare  clausumfregit,    24 — 628. 

The  taking  of  land  for  a  location  of  a  district  school  house  is  for 
a  public  use,  and  therefore  the  act  of  1857,  providing  for  taking  land 
in  invitum  for  that  purpose,  is  not  unconstitutional. 

Under  that  act  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  to  be  taken  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  mere  site  of  the  school  house,  but  it  also  includes  such  ad- 
jacent land  for  the  purpose  of  a  yard,  &c.,  as  the  selectmen  or  com- 
missioners may  think  requisite.     33  Vt.  271. 

TAXES. 

Sec.  50.  A  district  cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be 
completed  until  after  thirty  days  from  voting  the  tax. 

A  tax  voted  in  May,  on  a  list  not  to  be  completed  till  December 
following,  and  which  thus  could  not  be  assessed  within  thirty  days 
after  voting  the  tax,  as  required  by  statute,  held  to  be  illegal,  with 
all  subsequent  proceedings  to  enforce  its  collection . 

A  tax  is  not  necessarily  void,  because  it  is  not  assessed  within 
thirty  days  after  it  is  voted.     4 — 601. 

Since  the  above  decision,  it  has  been  enacted  that  "the  Grand 
List  to  be  completed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  for  the  assessment 
of  town  and  highway  taxes,  shall  be  the  list  on  which  all  school  dis- 
trict and  village  taxes,  voted  on  the  first  day  of  March,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  within  one  year,  shall  be  assessed.  Sec.  1  of  66  of 
1854. 

Sec  51.  Under  the  school  act  of  Nov.,  1827,  and  the  explanatory 
act  of  1833,  the  voters  in  any  school  district  may  assess  a  tax  for  the 
Bupport  of  a  school,  upon  such  scholars  only,  as  actually  attend  tbe 
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school,  and  the  term  ''otherwise,"  in  the  former  act,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted bj  the  practice  that  obtained  under  the  original  school  act  of 
1797.     12-473. 

Sec.  52.  The  limitation  to  a  maximum  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
raised  in  a  school  district,  imparts  sufficient  certainty  ;  and  the  ex- 
penses, to  be  incurred  witniu  the  limit  prescribed,  is  a  matter  pro- 
perly intrusted  to  the  Prudential  Committee.     12—478. 

Sec  53.  The  fact  that  a  school  district  mistook  their  rights,  and 
the  location  of  their  school  house  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  upon  in- 
dictment, was  adjudged  a  nuisance,  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a 
tax  raised  to  build  the  school  house.     26 — 503. 

Sec  54.  A  vote  by  a  school  district,  that  a  tax  be  raised  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  repairs  of  their  school  house,  is  sufficient  and 
valid,  without  a  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  or  its  rate 
per  cent.     27—221. 

Sec.  55.  When  the  statute  requires  the  real  estate  situated  in  a 
school  district  to  be  assessed  for  the  district  taxes,  but  provides  for 
no  separate  valuation  of  that  portion  of  an  individual's  real  estate 
which  is  situated  in  the  district,  it  is  competent  for  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  make  the  assessment  upon  such  a  proportion  of  the  gen- 
eral valuation  of  all  the  individuals  real  estate,  in  the  town,  as  the 
value  of  his  real  estate  in  the  district  bears  to  that  of  the  whole. 
27—221. 

Sec.  56.  A  school  district  may  sustain  an  action  against  the  lis- 
ters, if  they  designate  any  part  of  the  property,  which  belongs  to 
and  is  taxable  in  their  district,  as  belonging  to  another  school  dis- 
trict, so  that  the  plaintiff  district  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  list 
upon  that  property  in  the  assessment  of  their  taxes. 

If  such  a  designation  has  been  wrongfully  made,  the  listers  will 
be  liable,  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  correct  it,  when  requested  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  injured  district,  though  no  request  be  made 
by  the  Prudential  Committee.     27—  650. 

Sec  57.  The  appraisals  and  assessments  which  listers  are  com- 
missioned to  make  (as  also  whenever  it  is  the  evident  intention  of 
the  law  that  they  shall  act  solely  upon  their  own  .judgment  and  discre- 
tionj  are  of  a  judicial  character,  and  they  incur  no  personal  respon- 
sibility, when  not  actuated  by  malice. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  other  duties  enjoined  upon  the  listers,  their 
acts,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  universally,  are  ministerial. 

The  duty  of  the  listers,  under  the  act  of  1847,  **to  set  in  the  list 
**  the  appraised  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate  in  each  school 
'*  district  severally,"  was,  in  its  character,  wholly  ministerial.    24 — 9. 

Sbc.  58.  And,  when  the  members  of  a  firm  carried  on  business  in 
school  district  No.  1,  and  their  personal  property,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1848,  was  in  said  district,  except  what  they  had  sent  abroad 
for  sale,  it  was  held  that  the  statute  does  not  authorise  an  ideal  sep- 
aration of  their  joint  property,  so  as  to  set  a  portion  of  the  property 
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in  school  district  No.  2,  where  one  of  the  partners  resided  ;  but  the 
property  should  be  designated  as  being  in  school  district  No.  1,  where 
a  portion  was  actually  situated — where  the  partnership  business  was 
carried  nu,  and  where  a  majority  of  the  partners  actually  resided. 

And  if  the  firm  suffer  any  injury  or  damage  from  the  listers  setting 
their  property,  or  a  part  thereof,  in  some  other  school  district,  they 
will  be  liable,  and  the  firm  can  sustain  an  action  against  them. 
24—9. 

Sec.  59.  The  Grand  List  which  by  the  act  of  1842  (com.  stat,  ch. 
80,  sec.  60,)  was  required  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Town 
Clerk's  office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  September,  became  and 
was,  071  that  day,  the  existing  Grand  List  upon  which  a  tax,  voted 
on  that  day,  was  required  to  be  assessed. 

A  school  district  tax  on  that  list  could  be  voted  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  by  a  school  district  meeting  which  had  been  ad- 
journed to  that  day  from  a  previous  one. 

Under  the  law  as  it  was  in  1844,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  a  school  district,  in  assessing  a  tax,  to  assess  all  the 
lands  situated  in  the  district,  which  were  set  in  the  Grand  List  of 
the  town,  though  they  were  not  designated  in  the  list  of  the  district^ 
and  to  exclude  from  their  assessment  such  lands  as  were  not  in  the 
district,  though  they  were  incorrectly  designated  as  being  there. 
But  could  not  include  in  their  assessment  lands  within  the  district 
which  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  list.     29 — 188. 

Sec.  60.  Rule  for  the  apportionment  of  the  appraised  value  of 
lands  which  were  situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  dis- 
trict.    29--188. 

Sec.  61.  Since  the  act  of  1864  (Laws  of  1864  p.  44)  authorizing 
school  districts  to  elect  a  treasurer,  it  is  proper  that  the  warrant  for 
the  collection  of  a  school  district  tax  should  require  the  money,  when 
collected,  to  be  paid  to  that  oflScer,  if  one  has  been  elected,  and  not 
to  the  Prudential  Committee. 

If  an  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  has  no  list  in  his  district,  his 
name  need  not  appear  in  the  rate-bill  of  a  tax  laid  by  such  district 
30—273. 

Sec  62.  A  person  resident  in  a  school  district  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  who  is  assessed  as  the  owner  of  personal  estate,  and  whose  list 
is  designated  by  the  listers  as  belonging  to  such  district,  is  liable  to 
pay  taxes  in  such  district,  while  such  list  continues  in  force,  though 
he  has  removed  from  the  district.     31 — 337. 

A  person  resident  in  a  school  district  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  pro- 
perly listed  there,  remains  subject  to  taxation  therein  upon  such  list 
while  it  remains  in  force,  notwithstanding  he  has  subsequently  re- 
moved from  the  district. 

The  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  reanirine 
the  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  school  tax  to  specify  a  limited 
time  within  which  the  tax  is  to  be  collected,  is  not  a  defect  of  which 
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a  person  taxed  can  take  advantage ;  and  though  it  may  render  the 
warrant  informal  and  defective  as  between  the  district  and  the  col- 
lector, it  does  not  invalidate  the  action  taken  by  the  latter  to  collect 
the  tax.     32.  Vt. 

TEACHERS. 

Sec.  63.  The  right  uf  a  schoolmaster  to  correct  his  scholar  has 
always  been  practically  and  judicially  sanctioned.  But  it  rests  upon 
similar  ground  as  the  right  to  correct  a  child  or  servant,  and  the 
chastisment  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  moderate  correction. 
And  though  courts  are  bound,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  nec- 
essary order  and  decorum  in  schools,  to  look  with  all  reasonable  in- 
dulgence upon  the  exercise  of  this  right,  yet,  whenever  the  correc- 
tion, as  confessed  by  the  pleadings,  or  as  proved  on  trial,  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  clearly  excessive  and  cruel,  it  must  be  adjudged 
illegal.     19—102. 

Sec.  64.  In  an  action  brought  by  a  school  teacher  vs.  a  school 
district,  to  recover  pay  for  having  taught  the  district  school,  evidence, 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  district  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  em- 
ployed the  plaintiff,  knew  this  at  the  time  the  plaintiff"  was  employed, 
is  inadmissible.     20 — 487. 

Sec  65.  The  power  of  employing  and  dismissing  teachers  in 
school  districts,  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the  Prudential  Committee  ;  and 
the  district  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  A  teacher,  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  to  teach  the  school,  is 
entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  unless  he  have  relinquished 
it,  or  been  guilty  of  some  dereliction  of  duty,  or  failure  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract.  The  district  have  no  power,  by  vote,  lo  annul 
the  contract.     20—487. 

Sec  66.  Where  a  teacher  contracted  lo  instruct  a  district  school 
during  a  specified  time,  and,  during  the  time,  he  was  absent  ten  days 
at  one  time,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, and  he  closed  the  school  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon, 
and  this  also  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, but  it  appeared  that  he  had  sufficient  reason,  in  both  instances, 
for  so  doing,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee,  when  the  cause  was 
made  known  to  him,  was  entirely  satisfied,  it  was  held  that  the  teach- 
er was  entitled  to  recover  pay  for  the  time  during  which  he  actually 
taught,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  agreed  upon  for  the  entire 
time.     20 — 487. 

Sec  67.  Nor  can  the  committee  dismiss  a  teacher,  except  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause.     20 — 487. 

Sbc.  68.  When  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  without  the  use  of 
any  fraudulent  or  improper  means,  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications,  in  due  form,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  for  the  town,  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action,  brought  by  the 
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teacher  against  the  district,  to  recover  his  wages,  that  the 
certificate  was  granted  without  any  examination  having  been 
in  fact  made  by  the  Town  Superintendent.    20—495. 

Sec.  69.  The  statute  requires  every  teacher  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate  of  his  qualifications  before  he  opens  his  school ;  and  the 
obtaining  of  such  certificate  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  right  of  action 
for  his  services  as  teacher. 

And  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  a  minor,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tendentent  was  sick  and  deceased,  and  no  Superintendent  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  till  after  his  school  commenced, 
cannot  supersede  the  statute. 

And  the  Prudential  Committee  have  no  power  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  nor  can  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee bind  the  district,  by  a  contract  with  the  teacher,  that  he 
may  teach  the  school  without  procuring  a  certificate  of  his  quali- 
fications.    26—115. 

Sec.  70.  The  teacher  of  a  private  school  has  the  right  tore- 
(juire  a  scholar,  wlio  is  guilty  of  insubordination  and  misconduct, 
to  leave  the  school ;  and  if  the  scholar  refuse  to  do  so,  upon 
being  requested,  a  third  person  will  upon  the  request  of  the 
teaclier,  be  justified,  as  the  servant  and  a^ent  of  the  teacher,  in 
using  the  necessary  force   for  removing  him.     27 — 755. 

Sec.  71.  The  fact  that  scholars  and  parents  are  dissatisfied 
with  a  scliool  teacher,  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  dismissing  him  be- 
fore the  expiration  ot  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  employed. 
Evidence  to  show  such  dissatisfaction  is,  therefore,  inadmissible 
in  an  action  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  such  a  dismissal. 
To  justify  it,  actual  incapacity  or  unf\iith fulness  must  be  shown. 
28—576.'^ 

Sec.  72.  A  school  teacher  who  contracts  to  teach  for  a  defi- 
nite term  and  leaves  before  the  term  is  finished,  without  ex- 
cuse, cannot  recover  anything  for  his  part  performance.  29— 
217. 

Sec.  73.  Though  a  schoolmaster  has  in  general  no  right  to 
puni.-h  a  pupil  for  misconduct  committed  after  the  dismissal  of 
school  for  the  day,  and  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet 
he  may,  on  the  pupil's  return  to  school,  punish  him  for  any  mis- 
behavior, though  committed  out  of  school,  which  has  a  direct 
and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the  school  and  to  subvert  the 
masters  authority. 

A  schoolmaster  is  not  relieved  from  liability  in  damages  for  the 
punishment  of  a  scholar  which  is  clearly  excessive  and  unnecessary, 
by  the  fact  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  without  malice,  hon- 
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estly  thinking  that  the  punishment  was  necessary  both  for  the 
diacipline  of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  scholar. 

But  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  punishment  waa 
excessive,  the  master  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Upon  tiie  question  whether  the  punishment  of  a  pupil  by  hia 
master  was  excessive  or  not,  evidence  that  the  ordinary  man-^ 

;ement  of  the  latter  as  a  teacher  was  mild  and  moderate  is  not 

imissible. 

It  seems,  however,  that  such  evidence  would  be  admissible  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  punishment  was  wanton  and 
malicious. 

Whether  a  rawhide  is  a  proper  instrument  of  punishment  of  a 
pupil  by  his  master  is  for  the  jury  to  decide,  in  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  school  teacher  acted  maliciously 
in  the  punishment  of  a  scholar,  it  is  competent  for  the  former  to 
show  that  in  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  the  same  instrument 
of  punishment  is  used  as  that  resorted  to  by  him. 

In  trespass  against  a  school  master  for  the  punishment  of  a 
scholar  on  account  of  misconduct  out  of  school,  it  was*  held  that 
it  was  competent  evidence  against  the  charge  that  the  punish- 
ment was  excessive,  to  show  that  at  a  former  trial  of  the  same 
case,  no  claim  of  that  kind  was  made,  but  that  the  plaintiff  then 
only  claimed  that  the  master  had  no  right  to  punish  for  such  mis- 
conduct.    32  Vt.  114. 

SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  74.  A  requirement  by  the  teacher  of  a  district  school, 
that  the  scholars  in  Grammar  shall  write  English  compositions, 
is  a  reasonable  one;  and  if  such  scholar,  in  the  absence  of  any 
request  from  his  parents  that  he  may  be  excused  from  so  doing, 
refuse  to  comply  with  such  a  requirement,  he  may  be  expelled 
from  school  on  that  account. 

It  seems  also  that  such  requirement  would  be  reasonable  and 
proper  in  the  case  of  the  scholars  in  a  majority  of  the  studies 
prescribed  for  district  schools  by  the  statute.     32  Vt.  225. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  If  Superintendent  neglects,  before  granting  certifi- 
cate, to  make  such  examination  of  the  applicant  as  is  necessary 
to  afford  reasonable  evidence  of  possessing  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, he  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.     20 — 
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D.  S.  DEPOSIT  MONEY, 

Sec.  76.  U.  S.  Deposit  Money.  The  interest  of  the  public 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  which  by  the  act  of  1836,  i8  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund,  within  the  purview 
of  the  proviso  to  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  1827,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schools' — and 
to  go  80  far  as  a  relief  against  the  three  cent  tax  required  by 
law.     12—127. 
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CERTIFICATES 

Of  teachers^  qualificatiouH  are  pre-requisite  totheperformaDceot  any  legal- 
ly meritorious  service  by  Iheni  in  that  capacity.  Sec.  6.  12  Vt.  192.  Se(» 
also  sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

**  For  which  application  was  made  in  the  morning  of  first  day  of  school  but 
on  the  motion  of  Superintendent  was  not  granted  till  evening  of  the  same 
day,  indicates  substantial  compliance  with  the  law,  and  at  all  events  avails 
for  one  year  subsequent  to  that  day.    J>ec.  6.    28  Vt.  67(». 

••  Made  out  and  signed,  though  not  then  delivered,  will  take  effect  from  this 
date.    Sec.  7.     29  Vt.  433. 

••  Non  reception  of.  will  not  be  excused  by  existence  ot  ill  feeling  between 
Superintendent  and  Teacher.    Sec.  8.     i[)  Vt.  433. 

•*.  Apparently  legal,  may  be  nhown  by  jiarol  never«to  have  had  any  legal  ex- 
istence or  binding  lorce  as  such.    Sec.  10.    27Vt.  281. 

•'  (riven  to  teacher  not  entitled  thereto,  under  his  assurance  that  no  legal  use 
should  be  made  of  it.  may  be  impeached  by  parol.    Sec.  11.    27  Vt.  281. 

•'  When  obtained  without  fraudulent  or  improper  means,  will  not  be*  invali- 
dati>d  bv  the  fact  that  no  actual  examination  was  made.  Sec.  (18.  20  Vt. 
4!^5. 

•'  Must  be  obtained  by  the  teacher  before  he  opens  his  school,  and  the  minority 
of  the  teacher,  or  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Superintendent,  or  a  va- 
cancy in  the  ofiice,  will  not  supersede  the  statute  ;  nor  can  the  Pnidential 
Committee  waive  the  requirements  of  law,  or  bind  the  district  by  a  contract 
with  the  teacher  that  he  mav  tench  the  school  without  procuring  a  certifi- 
cate.   Sec.  ()9.     2«Vt.  Ihi.* 

COLLKCTOR 

In  ordei  to  justify,  must  show  rate  bill  and  warrant,  and  organization  of 
Disfrict.  and  appointment  of  Committee,  and  the  vote  laying  the  tax.  Sec. 
1.     lVt81. 

*•  Is  liable  in  trespass  for  seizing  property  if  the  tax  is  illegal  or  illegally  voted, 
although  his  rate  bill  and  warrant  be  regular.    Sec.  2.    4  Vt.  601. 

"  Holds  his  office  for  one  year  and  until  another  be  chosen,  and  while  he  is 
collector  no  other  can  be  chosen,  even  temporarily,  nor  can  his  duties,  in 
part  or  in  whole  be  assigned     Sec.  3.     11  Vt.  t)18. 

••     Pro  tempore.    There  can  be  no  such  officer.    Sec.  3.     11  Vt.  618. 

"  Distraining  proper!  v,  need  not  sell  it  in  his  district ;  if  sold  in  town  it  i.-*  suf- 
ficient.   Sec.  4.     16*Vt.  439. 

••  And  having  demanded  taxes  legallv  assessed,  being  refused,  need  not  give 
further  time.    9  Vt  329  &  26—381. ' 

'*  In  justifying,  cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record  b^  parol  evidence  that  all 
the  legal  votero  were  present  and  voted  at  the  meeting  when  a  tax  was  laid. 
Sec.  41.     17  Vt.  337. 
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COMPOSITION 

An  exerci0€  in  composition,  in  connection  with  Orannnar  and  other  tladi«s, 
may  be  required  by  the  teacher,  with  the  assent  of  the  PrudenUal  Comaiit- 
tee,  and  may  be  enforced.    Sec.  74.    32  Yt.  225. 

SDUCATION 

A  ffood  common  school  edncation  Is  fully  recognized  as  one  of  the  neoei- 
sanes  for  a  minor.    Sec.  8.    16  Vt.  683. 

DISTRICT 

While  it  has  a  legal  collector,  cannot  appoint  any  other  to  collect  any  par- 
ticular tax,  or  the  arrearages,  or  make  temporary  appointments.    Sec  3. 

**  Organization  and  existence  of  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  in  cases  to 
which  the  District  is  in  no  way  a  party.  Sec  12.  Sec.  26.  6  Yt  S89.  and 
see  16  Yt.  439. 

Officers  elected  at  an  Annual  Meeting  will  hold  till  others  are  elected  tt 
another  annual  meeting  to  supersede  them,  whether  it  be  a  few  day3  moi« 
or  less  than  a  year.    Sec.  14.    23  Vt.  416. 

Are  required  by  statute  to  be  defined  by  geographical  limits,  and  should  be 
described  by  territorial  boundaries  and  not  by  the  namei$  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Sec.  27.    8  Vt.  402. 

*'  Limits  of  must  be  defined  by  vote  of  the  t^wn,  or  vote  must  contain  direc- 
tions that  will  render  its  limits  definitely  at<certainable  Sec.  28.  10  Vt. 
480. 

'*  Having  been  organized  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  and  chost^n  iti<  offi- 
cers from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  organized  again  by  the  sSelectmen  because 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  regularity  of  previous  organization.  Sec  29. 
11  Vt  607. 

''  The  regular  division  of  the  town  into,  and  the  n*gular  organization  of 
school  district  will  be  presumed  after  the  acquiescence  of  all  concerned  in 
their  proceedings  for  more  than  fifteen  years.    Sec.  ilO.     16  Vt  439. 

After  suspension  of  all  its  functions  for  ten  yeai*s.  may  properly  organize 
anew  at  the  requirement  of  the  town,  without  being  set  off  and  constituted 
anew.    Sec.  30.     16  Vt  439. 

The  annexation  by  vote  of  a  town  of  a  portion  ot  it«  inhabitants  to  a  di:^ 
trict  in  an  adjoining  town,  does  not  annex  the  territory  owned  by  such  per- 
sons, and  in  this  respect  difftTs  from  the  effect  of  the  erection  of  a  district 
from  territory  of  two  different  towns  by  concurrent  vote  of  both  towns. 
Sec  31.  21  Vt  402.  A»d  such  an  arrangement  is  only  temporary  and  can 
be  revoked  by  either  partv.  And  the  town  in  such  a  case,  may  at  any  time, 
by  vote,  resume  its  jurisdiction  without  the  intervention  ot  a  board  of  Juf^- 
tices.    Sec.  31.    21  Vt.  402. 

"  When  A.  B.  proposed  to  a  district  in  a  school  meeting  to  sell  a  certain  lot 
to  them  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and 
the  district  instructed  their  committee  to  purchase  said  premises,  upon  which 
the  selectmen,  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  district,  had  located  the  school 
house,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  did  purchase  said  premises,  and  take 
a  deed  of  them,  in  which  deed  there  were  imposed  certain  restrictions. accord- 
ing mainly  with  the  restrictions  of  the  original  proiosition:  the  contract  and 
dtH.»d  were  sustained,  and  it  was  held  that  these  restrictions  did  not  defeat  or 
impair  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  bad 
power  to  accept  such  deed.  And  such  deed  being  executed  with  covenants 
of  warranty,  it  was  held  no  defence  to  the  action  for  the  purchasers'  price, 
that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  vendor's  title.    Sec    32.     22  Vt  309. 

*•  The  division  and  incorporation  of  a  town  into  two  towns,  which  divides  a 
school  district  into  two  poriions.  severed  by  the  line  of  the  town  division. 
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•o  affects  the  severed  portions  that  neither  can  be  considered  as  an  entire 
and  legal  district,  nor  can  act  as  such.    Sec.  33.    23  Vt.  421. 

Quere  whether,  when  a  district  has  been  formed  from  territory  of  two  or 
more  towns  by  concurrent  vote  thereof,  or  by  act  of  Legislature,  either  one 
of  such  towns  has  power  to  alter  the  limits  of  such  difltrict  by  setting  indi- 
Tiduals,  within  such  town,  from  such  district,  to  another  district  in  such 
town. 

But  any  exclusive  rights  of  such  district,  in  such  i-espect,  may  be  waived  bv 
vote  of  the  district.    Sec.  34.    23  Vt.  (>2(>. 

The  geographical  limits  of  a  school  district  must  be  defined  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  and  unless  so 
defined  the  survey  should  not  be  recorded.  And  where  the  town  simply  au- 
tbori2K*d  such  division  without  defining  the  boundaries,  it  was  held  insuffi- 
cient. But  a  division  made  and  recorded  and  subsequently  recognized  by 
the  town,  was  held  to  be  legal  and  sufficient.    Sec.  35.    25  Vt.  311. 

A  contract  made  with  one  of  the  building  committee  in  which  the  others  of 
the  committee  do  not  concur,  to  build  a  school  houne.  upon  a  quantum 
meniit,  if  completed  and  the  district  accept  tbe  bouse,  will  be  considered  as 
ratified  by  and  binding  upon  the  district.    Sec.  3G.    28  Vt.  K. 

Alone  can  bring  an  action  of  quare  clavsvmf regit.    Sec.  49.     24  Vt,  52K. 

Cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  until  after  thirty 
days  from  voting  the  tax.     Sec.  CA).     4  Vt  001. 

Can  assess  a  tax  upon  such  scholai-sonly  as  actually  attend  tbesc-huol.  Si*e. 
51.    12  Vt.  473. 

May  sustain  an  action  against  the  listei^i  for  designating  its  taxable  proper- 
ty as  belonging  to  another  district,  so  that  it  mflers  a  loss  thereby.  Sec.  56. 
27  Vt.  650. 

Has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  employing  the  teacher;  that  |K)wer  is 
vested  in  the  Prudential  Committee.    Sec.  05.     20  Vt.  487. 

BVIDENCE 

In  justification  of  his  acts.  Collector  roust  show  late  bill,  warrant,  organiza- 
tion of  district,  appointment  of  Committee  and  vote  laying  the  tax.  Sec. 
1.     IVt.  81. 

**  Of  the  true  time  of  execution  of  a  written  instrument  which  bears  a  false 
date  may  be  given  by  parol.    Sec.  9.     27  Vt.  281. 

**  That  a  certificate  which  purports  to  be  legal,  never  had  any  legal  existence, 
or  binding  force  as  such,  may  be  given  by  parol.    Sec-  10.    27  Vt.  281. 

**  Parol,  may  be  given  that  a  certificate  was  given  to  one  not  entitled  thereto, 
under  his  a.Hsurance  that  no  legal  use  should  be  made  of  it,  and  thus  the 
certificate  be  impeached.    Sec.  11.    27  Vt  281. 

**  The  organization  and  existence  of  a  School  District,  and  that  A.  B.  was  Pru- 
dential Committee  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  by  the  fact  that  such  Dis- 
trict has  extM'cised  corporate  power,  and  that  A.  B.  acted  as  Prudential  Com- 
mittee without  the  production  of  the  records,  where  the  questions  arisi' col- 
laterally, and  in  proceedings  to  which  the  District  is  not  a  pally.  Sec.  12. 
27  Vt.  755. 

"  Where  the  pleadings  admit  ceitain  persons  at  certain  times  to  have  been 
Prudential  Committc»e  of  a  School  District,  testimony  to  show  that  they 
were  not  is  inadmissible,  but  testimony  of  the  identity  of  certain  persons 
with  those  named  in  the  pleadings  is  proper.    Sec.  13.    29  Vt.  188. 

"  Parol  evidence  that  all  the  legal  voters  were  present  and  vot«*d  at  the  lay- 
ing of  a  tax  cannot  supply  defects  in  the  record  where  the  Collector  fusti- 
fies  under  his  warrant  and  rate  bill.    Sec.  41.     17  Vt.  337. 
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'*  Fictfl  \hiki  ^bould  be  matter  of  record,  sboald  b^  ptOvM  by  tbe  record. 
Sec.  42.    17  Vt  337. 

*'  Of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  mf^ority  of  tbe  voters  in  a  dlstHct  #i^  tL  teach- 
er is  inadmissible,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  teacber  fbt  bit  iTag^.  Sec. 
64.    20  Vt.  487,  and  see  28  Vt.  576. 

*'  That  no  examination  was  in  fact  made  will  not  invalidate  a  certificate  ob 
tained  by  a  teacher  without  fraud  or  improper  means.  Sec.  68.  20  Vt 
495. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Supreme  Court  will  not  on  exceptionti.  examine  a  question  not  decided  by 
the  County  Court.    Sec.  19.    20  Vt.  495. 

GRANT 

A  Legislative  grant  for  the  jturpone  of  education  cannot  atlerward  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Legislature.     11  Vt.  (>32. 

GRAND  LIST 

The  Grand  List  in  not  a  legal  basis  for  taxation  till  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
a  majority  o!  the  Listers,  as  required  by  law.     J52  Vt  2M.5. 

LISTERS 

Are  liable  to  district  for  designating  its  property  as  belonging  to  another 
district,  if  on  request  of  a  sj>ecial  cummittee  they  reluse  to  correct  their 
designation  though  no  request  he  made  by  the  Prudential  (^ommittee.  Sec. 
bii.     27  Vt.  ()50. 

*'  In  making  apprisals  and  assessments,  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  and  incur  no 
personal  responsibility,  where  not  actuat4*d  by  malice ;  and  tbe  same  is  true 
wherever  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  that  they  shall  act  solely  up- 
on their  own  judgment  and  discretion;  but  in  regard  to  other  duties,  their 
acts  are.  for  the  most  part,  ministerial.  The  duly  of  the  lislei*8  lo  set  in  the 
list  the  apj»raised  value  of  all  real  and  ]iersonal  estate,  in  each  school  di.s- 
trict  severallv.  is  whollv  ministerial.    Sec.  .^T.     24  Vt.  9. 

MODKUATOK 

Chosen  at  annual  nuM'ting  jiot  ueeessurily  to  preside  over  all  subsequent 
meetings  in  the  year:  the  election  of  another  to  preside  at  a  subseqiient 
meeting  will  not  invalidate  its  ])roceejlings.    See.  1.").     26  Vt.  503. 

NOTK't: 

For  school  meeting  should  issue  seven  days  before  the  meeting,  and  should 
specify  ths  business  trj  be  done.    See  H7.     14  Vt.  .'100. 

OFFI'EIIS 

District,  elected  at  an  annual  meeting,  hold  till  others  are  elected  at  another 
annual  UH*eting.  to  supersede  them,  whether  it  is  a  few  days  more  or  less 
than  a  year.     Sec.  14.     23  Vt.  4KJ. 

••  It  is  not  lu'cessary  that  the  moderator  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  should 
preside  over  every  subsequent  meeting  in  the  year  ;  the  election  of  another 
to  preside  over  a  sul)^^equent  meeting  will  not  invalidate  the  proceedings 
then  had.     Sec.  i:».     2«  Vt.  503. 

••  Public  oftjcei's  are  entitled  to  reasonable  inti*ndments  in  their  favor,  tbe 
^ame  that  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  courts.    Sec.  15.     H6  Vt  .">o:>. 

PROPERTY 

Sold  to  satisfy  district  tax  need  not  be  sold  in  the  district  taxing  :  if  sold  in 
town  it  is  sulflcient.    Sec.  4.     1«  Vt.  439. 

PLEADINGS 

Indictment  against  town  for  neglect  of  selectmen  to  assess  tl*e  tlire<'  i-ent 
school  tax  -what  it  should  state.    Sec.  17.     13  Vt.  565. 

•*     In  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  declaration  contains  several  counts  and  » 
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&lea  commences  and  concludes  in  bar  of  the  action  generally,  (Ully  discussed, 
ec.  13.    19  y  t  102. 

Snpreme  Court  will  not.  on  exceptions  examine  a  question  not  decided  by 
the  County  Court.    Sec.  19.    20  Vt.  495. 

An  averment  that  the  listers  put  the  plaintiffs  real  estate  in  the  Grand  List 
at  a  certain  sum.  sufficient  averment  that  he  had  a  grand  list  of  that  amount. 
Sec.  20.    27Vt.  221. 

"  A  material  averment  ar^nimentatively  made,  can  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  special  demurrer.    Sec.  21.    31  Vt.  337. 

*'  If  referee  find  and  report  the  legal  existence  of  school  district  from  parol 
testimony  "  that  it  had  been  considered  a  district  for  fortv  years'' — though 
such  testimony  is  indefinite,  report  would  not  be  reversed  on  tbat  ground. 
Sec.  22.     30  Vt.  273. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

When  districts  at  their  annual  meeting  have  decided  to  appoint  but  one  Pru- 
dential Committee,  they  cannot  change  it,  or  figain  act  upon  it  during  the 
year  unless  a  legal  vacancy  occurs.    Sec.  23.    20  Vt  487. 

"  Refusal  to  do  a  certain  act  in  good  fkith,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  dutjr,  will 
will  not  create  a  vacancy  in  tl%  office  ;  but  the  erection  of  a  new  district  in- 
cluding within  its  limits  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  old,  will  create  a 
vacancy.    Sec.  24.    26  Vt.  503  &  16  Vt.  667. 

"  Without  vote  of  district  to  that  eflTect,  has  no  authoritv  to  employ  counsel  in 
a  suit  against  a  district  officer,  in  which  suit  the  district  has  an  interest. 
Sec.  26.    30  Vt.  164. 

*'  Has  exclusive  power  of  hiring  teachers,  the  district  have  mo  power  over  the 
matter.    Sec.  66.    20  Vt  487. 

Cannot  waive  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  certificates  to  teach- 
ers, qr  bind  the  district  by  a  contract  with  the  teacher  tnat  he  may  teach  the 
school  without  procuring  a  certificate.    Sec.  69.    26  Vt  116. 

Is  the  general  official  agent  of  a  school  district    Sec.  26.    33  Vt.  77. 

SOPOOL  DISTRICT.    Bee  District 

SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Prudential  Committee  have  a  right  to  occupy,  while  school  is  in  opi»^ti(p, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  diistrict  '  " 

District  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  voted  to  have  a  private  school 
in  the  school  house,  and  notliing  appearing  but  th^it  it  would  have  lowered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  public  school,  and  been  open  to  all  the  chilc|[ren  of  the 
distriot,  etc.,  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  district  in  allowing  the  school  to  continue  for  the  time  being  merely, 
but  that  the  district  could  not  confer  any  exclusive  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  schQpl  hoi;^,  (or  any  definite  time,  upon  any  one. 

The  district  alone  can  bring  an  action  of  qtiare  dausvm  fregii.  Sec.  489. 
24  Vt  628.  • 
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The  taking  of  land  for  a  school  house,  under  act  of  1867,  being  for  public 
•       use,  is  not  uncoostitational,  and  need  not  be  limited  to  a  mere  site  for  a 
house,  it  may  include  land  for  a  yard,  Ac.    Sec.  49.    33  Vt.  271. 

flCHOOL  MEETING 

Shpuld  have  seven  days  notice,  and  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  for 
meeting  on  the  seventh  is  not  sufficient    See.  37.    14  Vt  SOO. 

"    The  notice  or  warrant  for,  should  specify  the  business  to  be  done, jmd  with- 
ostaoeh  notice,  the  proceedings  will  be  rendered  void.  Sec.  87.   14  Vt  300. 
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"  It  is  not  necemaiy  to  state  in  the  warning  or  record  of  a  school  meeting,  that 
the  warning  issued  upon  the  application  of  the  required  nmnber  of  freehold- 
ers ;  the  proceedings  will  be  presumed  to  be  regular  in  this  reaped.  Sec.  38. 
16  Vt.  439. 

.'  arntul  without  npecifying.  in  th»*  warmnt,  the  hoar  of  meeUng.  is  irregnlar 
and  its  procfeding»  are  void.    Sec.  40.     16  Vt  439. 

Held  puFKuant  to  a  warrant  isHued  by  the  Clerk  without  appUcaUon  in  writ- 
ing, will  be  cunsidored  legal  and  valid.    Sec.  43.    20  Vt  487  &  23  Yt.  416. 

In  computing  the  length  of  notice  for  school  meeting,  the  rale  for  service  of 
process  will  be  applied  ;  and  either  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the  day  of 
holding  the  meeting  will  be  counted.    Sec.  44.    20  Vt.  487. 

May  vote  to  purchase  land  for  school  house  when  warned  **  To  see  what 
measures  the  district  will  take  in  relation  to  building  a  school  boose.*'  Sec 
4G.     20  Vt  487.  and  see  22  Vt  309. 

Under  a  warning  "  to  see  whether  the  district  will  have  a  school  the  ensuug 
winter  and  to  see  what  method  the  district  will  take  to  pay  the  expense  of 
Huid  scboor'  may  vote  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List  to  deftray  the  expense  of  the 
school,  and  a  vote  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  school  with  money  drawn  from 
the  town,  and  the  residue,  if  any.  on*the  Grand  List  of  the  district,  will  aa- 
thorize  the  Committee  to  make  a  rate  bill  on  the  Grand  List  of  the  district 
Sec.  47.     23Vt416. 

Records  of,  may,  by  the  officer  having  them  in  charge,  be  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  facts  by  amendment ;  but  such  amendment  shonld  be  made  firoa 
original  documents  or  minutes.    Sec.  47.    27  Vt.  207. 

"    Should  not  be  amended  on  trial.    Sec.  40.    11  Vt  618. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

If  he  neglects,  before  granting  certificate,  to  make  such  examination  aa  is 
necessary  to  afford  reasonable  evidence  of  possessing  requisite  qualificatioDa, 
is  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.    Sec.  75.    20  Vt.  495. 

TRESPASS 

Will  lie  af^ainst  Collector  for  seizing  property,  if  the  tax  be  illegal  or  illegal- 
ly vdted,  although  the  rate  bill  and  warrant  may  be  reg^ilar  on  their  face. 
Sec.  2.     4  Vt  601. 

TAXES 

District  cannot  vote  a  tax  on  a  list  which  is  not  to  be  completed  antil  after 
thirty  days  from  voting  the  tax. 

'*  But  a  tax  is  not  necessarily  void  because  it  is  not  assessed  within  thirty 
days  after  voting  it    Sec.  50.    4  Vt  601. 

'*  BCay  be  assessed  npon  such  scholars  only  as  actually  attend  the  school. 
Sec.  51.     12  Vt  473. 

'•  Raised  to  build  a  school  house,  will  not  be  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the 
school  hoiwe  was  illegally  located  and  was  adjudged  a  nuisance.    Sec.  5t. 

20  Vt  5m. 

"  Voted  by  a  district  to  pay  for  repairs  on  school  house,  withoat  limitation  as 
to  amount  or  rate  per  cent,  is  snfficient  and  valid.  See.  54.  27  Vt  321. 
12  Vt  473. 

"  The  warrant  for  the  collection  of.  since  the  act  authorizing  districts  to  elect 
a  Treasurer,  properly  requires  the  money,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer,  if  one  has  been  elected.    Sec.  61.    29  Vt  188. 

"  A  resident  in  a  school  district  and  properly  listed  there  on  the  Itt  of  April, 
remains  subject  to  taxation  therein,  upon  such  list  while  it  remains  in  foroa 
Sec.  62.     32  Vt.  769. 
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TEACHER 

Most  procure  a  certificate  before  be  can  perform  any  legally  meritoriouji 
service  as  teacher.    Sec.  5.    12  Vt.  192. 

**  Who  applied  for  examination  and  certificate  on  the  morning  of  ibe  first  day 
of  school  but  being  deferred  till  the  evening  of  the  same  dav  by  Superinten- 
dent, and  then  receiving  an  examination  and  certificate,  has  substantially 
complied  with  the  law.  and  at  all  events  his  certificate  will  avail  thereafter. 
Sec.  6.    28  Vt  576,  and  Sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

-*  Not  excused  for  not  obtaining  certificate,  by  the  fact  that  ill  feeling  existed 
between  him  and  Superintendent.    Sec.  8.    29  Vt.  433. 

*'  Right  of  to  correct  his  scholar  similar  to  the  right  to  correct  a  child  or  ser- 
vant But  correction  appearing  on  trial,  or  confessed  to  be  excessivt*  and 
cruel,  is  illegal.    Sec.  63.    19  Vt  102,  and  Sec.  73.    32  Vt  114. 

"  Evidence  of  dissatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district,  is  inad- 
missible in  an  action  by  teacher  for  wages.  Sec.  64.  20  Vt  487,  &  28 
Vt.  .576. 

"  The  power  of  employing  a  teacher  is  vested  in  the  Pnidential  Committee ; 
the  district  have  no  power  over  it    Sec.  66.    20  Vt.  487. 

"  Cannot  be  dismissed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  without  good  and  suf- 
ficient cause.    Sec.  67.    20  Vt  487. 

"  If  without  fraud,  and  by  proper  means,  a  teacher  has  obtained  a  certificate, 
the  fact  that  it  was  granted  without  actual  examination  will  not  invalidate 
the  certificate.    Sec.  68.    20  Vt.  495. 

"  Must  procure  a  certificate  before  he  opens  his  school ;  and  cannot  be  excused 
by  the  foots  that  he  is  a  minor,  that  the  Superintendent  is  sick  or  absent,  or 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  that  the  Prudential  Committee  con- 
sented to  his  commencing  school  without  a  certificate.    Sec.  69.    26  Vt  116. 

"  Of  a  private  school,  may  require  a  scholar  to  leave  school,  for  insubordina- 
tion, and  on  reftisal  may  remove  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  removed.  Sec.  70. 
27  Vt  775. 

''  Leaving  his  school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  his  contract,  without 
excuse,  can  recover  nothing  for  part  performance.    Sec.  72.    29  Vt  217. 

"  The  teacher  of  a  district  school,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, may  require  an  exercise  in  composition,  in  connection  with  Grammar 
and  other  studies,  and  enforce  such  requirement    Sec.  74.    32  Vt  225. 

U.  S.  DEPOSIT  MONEY 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Money  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  pari 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund,  and  to  go  so  for,  as  a  relief  against  the 
three  cent  tax  required  by  law.    Sec.  76.    12  Vt  127. 

WARNING 

For  school  meeting  should  give  seven  full  days  notice,  and  should  specif 
the  business  to  be  done.    Sec.  37.    14  Vt  300. 

**  For  school  meeting  need  not  state  that  it  is  issued  upon  the  application  of 
the  required  number  of  free  holders  :  but  it  must  specify  the  hour  of  the 
meeting.    Sec.  38.    16  Vt.  439.    See  also  Sec.  40.    17  Vt  337. 

Should  be  recorded  by  the  District  Clerk  ;  its  record  should  show  that  the 
hour  for  the  meeting  was  specified  in  the  warning.    Sec.  40.    17  Vt  337. 

In  compating  the  length  of  notice  given  in  warning  for  school  meeting,  as  in 
the  service  of  process,  either  the  day  of  posting  notice,  or  the  day  of  hold- 
ing meeting  will  be  reckoned.    Sec.  44.    20  Vt  487. 

To  see  what  measurea  the  district  will  take  in  ret4tl6n  to  building  a  school 
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house,  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  district  to  vote  to  purchase  land  for  tlial  pur- 
pose.   Sec.  46.  •  20  Yi  384.    Seealso  22  Vt  309. 

<*  An  article  in  a  warning  for  town  meetinff  "  to  see  if  town  will  set  off  A,  B* 
"  and  C,  and  tiieir  real  estate,  from  school  district  No.  5,  the- same  to  consti' 
**  tute  a  new  district,"  held  sufficiently  definite  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  town  meeting.    Sec.  86.    33  Vt  219. 

WARRANT 

An  omission  to  specify  therein  a  time  limited  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  can- 
not be  taken  advantage  of  by  tax  payers.    32  Vt  769. 


FORMS 


Of  Taxioas  Dooutnents,  Neoassaiy  in  tbie  Tnoisaotloii  of  BoitiiaM 

Connected  wltli  Sohools. 


No.   1. 

A  Request  by  Three  Voters  of  a  School  District  to  the  District 
Clerk  to  Warn  a  Heetino  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  School  Dis- 
trict FOR  Erecting  or  Repairing  School  House. 


To  the  Clerk  of  School  District  number  —  in  the  Town  of       

in  the  County  of — 

We  the  imtieTBigned,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of in 

the  County  of residing  in  school  district  number  —  and 

legal  voters  in  the  same,  hereby  request  you  to  appoint  and  notify 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  saia  school  district,  to  consider  and 
«ct  on  the  foliowing  propoaitianB. 

[Applicable  thus  far  for  any  school  meeting.] 

1.  To  see  if  the  District  will  erect  a  new  school  house  in  said 
District,  or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  present  house. 

2.  To  appoint  a  Commttee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such, 
erection  or  repair  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  thereof. 

3.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defray  the  expense  of 
such  erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  business  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

Bated  at . A.  D.  18^ 


G.  H- 
R.  B- 

L.  N- 


1 


[The  above  may  foe  adapted  to  all  varyiag  ^dgenoies  by  subsitut- 
4bf^  thediilttvnt'flpecificattona  under  FonnKo.5ando4liera,iiiplaoe 
of  those  above  inserted,  or  in  addition  thereto.] 
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No.  2. 

Form    of  thr   Warning   by   the  Clerk  of  a  School  District  fob  i 
School  Meeting  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  School  House. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  school  district  number  —  in  the  Town 
of in  the  County  of 

Whereas  an  application  in  writing  signed  by  three  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  school  district  number  —  in  the  Town  of has  been 

filed  in  my  oflBce  requesting  me  as  the  Clerk  of  said  district  to  ap- 
point and  notify  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district.  There- 
fore, you,  the  inhabitants  of  school  district  number  —  in  said  Town 

of ,  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  said  district,  are  hereby  notified 

and  warned  to  meet  at ,  in  said  district,  on  the  — • 

day  of ,  18 —  at  —  o'clock,  in  the noon  of  said  day,  to 

consider  and  act  on  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  To  sec  if  the  District  will  order  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house  in  said  district,  or  take  measures  for  the  repair  of  their  pres- 
ent one. 

2.  To  appoint  a  conunittee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  of  such 
erection  or  repair  with  the  probable  expense  of  the  same. 

3.  To  raise  money  by  tax  or  otherwise  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  erection  or  repair. 

4.  To  do  any  other  business  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

J.  D ,  aerk. 


No.   3. 

Warning  of  Annual  Meeting  of  School  District,    which   may  issui 
wffhout  previous  appucation  therefor. 

SCHOOL  MEETING. 
The  inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  — ,  in  the  Town  of 


are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at  ,  in  said  town,  on  the 

last  Tuesday  of  March,  A.  D.  18 —  at  —  o'clock  in  the  noon,  to 

consider  and  act  on  the  following  propositions  : 

[The  above  heading  will  serve  for  a  general  one.] 

1st.     To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  Meeting. 

2d.  To  choose  a  Clerk,  Collector,  Prudential  Committee,  and 
Treasurer  for  the  year  ensuing. 

3d.  To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  sustain  a  school  or  schook 
therein  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  so,  for  what  length  of  time, 
and  from  what  day  or  days. 

4th.  To  see  if  the  District  will  vote  to  raise  a  tax  upon  the  Orand 
List  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  school,  or  take  other  measurw 
therefor. 
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5th.     To  transact  any  other  proper  and  necessary  business. 

X Y .  Clerk  of  District  No.  — . 


No.   4. 

Various  Specifications  of  Business  to  be  Transacted,  that  may  be  Insis- 
ted IN  ANY  Application  for  a  Warning,  or  in  any  Warning,  as  they 

MAY  BE  NEEDED. 

To  divide  the  school  of  any  District  into  two  or  mare  departments  and 
provide  therefor. 

[Same  heading  as  in  No.  3.] 

To  see  if  said  District  will  vote  to  divide  its  school  into  two  or 
more  departments  and  grade  the  same  with  reference  to  each  other. 

To  see  if  said  District  will  provide  additional  accommodations  for 
its  schools  by  adding  to  or  altering  its  school  house,  or  by  erecting 
another. 

To  raise  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  Grand  List  of  such  District  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  such  addition,  alteration  or  construction. 

To  see  what  directions  said  District  will  give  to  the  teacher  of  its 
higher  school  in  reference  to  teaching  in  such  school  any  of  the 
sciences,  or  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  education. 


No.   6. 

Relating  to  the  Formation  and  Dissolution  of  Union  Districts. 

(a)  To  see  if  said  District  will  agree,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  thereof  present  at  such  meeting,  to  unite  with  contiguous 
Districts,  No.  — ,  and  No.  — ,  in  said  town,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  children 
of  such  Districts  as  may  thus  unite. 


Where  a  District  wishes  to  unite  with  Union  Districts, 

(5)  To  see  if  said  District  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
voters  will  vote  to  join  Union  District  No.  —  in  said  town,  con- 
tiguous to  said  District. 


Where  a  District  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  Union  District. 

(c)  To  see  if  said  District,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  legal 
Yoters  present,  will  vote  to  withdraw  from  Union  District  No.  — ,  in 
said  town. 


For  Union  District  in  regard  io  lasi  tux>  cases. 
(d)    To  see  if  said  Union  District  will,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  of 
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its  voters  present,  permit  the  withdrawal  of  District  No.  —  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  request. 

(e)  To  see  if  said  Union  District  will  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  its  leg-al  voters  present,  vote  to  receive  District  No.  —  in  said 
town,  the  same  being  a  contiguous  District  and  desiring  to  be  thus 
received. 


No.   6. 
RECORD  OF  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

[Insert  the  warning  for  the  meeting  in  full,  including  Clerk's  sig- 
nature and  then  proceed  as  follows,] 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  warning. 

Attest,        A ^B.,  Olerk. 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  School 
District  No.  — ,  in  the  town  of  ■■  ,  held  pursuant*  to  the  fore- 
going warning  at  the  in  said  District,   on  the day 

of—,  A.  D.  18 — ,  the  moderator  of  said  District  presiding. 

[For  Annual  Meeting  of  District,^ 

(a)     The  following  business  was  transacted. 

H.  K-1 was  elected  Moderator,  L.  M— —  was  elected  Clerk, 

N.  0 was  elected  Collector,  P.  Q ,  R.  S ,  and  T.  V were 

elected  Prudential  Committee,  and  X.  Y was  elected  Treasurer 

of  said  District  for  the  year  ensuing. 

It  was  voted  to  sustain  a  school  in  sdid  District  during  seven 
months  of  the  year  ensuing,  viz:  a  summer  school  of  four  months 
from  and  after  the  second  Monday  in  May,  and  a  winter  school  of 
three  months  from  and  after  the  second  Monday  in  November. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand 

List  of  said  District  be  assessed,  and  that  the  same  be  made  payable 

on  or  before  the day  of then  next. 

A  true  record. 

Attest,        L.  M ,  Cleric. 


To  erect  or  repair  School  Hoxise, 

(b)     [Insert  warning  and  commence  as  in  Form  No.  6.] 

The  following  business  was  transacted. 

It  was,  upon  motion  Resolved,  That  the  comfort  of  the  children 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  District,  demand  the  erection  of  a  new 
lAohool  house. 

It  was  voted  that  J.  D   —  and  R.  S be  appointed  a  Goounit- 

tee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  such  new  school  house,  with  AD 
estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  same  and  report  thereon  as 
soon  as  may  be. 

It  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  the day  of A.  D.  18 —  at 

—  .tj^clock  F.  M. 


And  now  on  this  ■"■•*■  day  of »■■,  A.  )>.  1^—  the  meeting  hav- 
ing re-assembled,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator. 

J.  D and  R.  8 — ■  the  Committee  appointed  therefor,  made 

their  report  of  a  plan  of  a  school  house,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  construction,  which  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded,  and  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following.  [Here  in- 
sert report.] 

After  consideration  and  discussion  of  said  report,  it  was  voted  tliat 
the  same  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed 
to  prroceed  in  the  erection  of  a  house  in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  of —  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list 

of  said  District,  and  payable  on  the day  of A.  D.  18 — 

be  assessed  and  collected  to  defrajjf  the  expense  of  such  school  house. 


•  To  diviae  and  grade  the  Schools. 

(c)  (Insert  the  warning  and  proceed  as  in  Form  No.  6.) 

The  following  business  was  transacted  : 

It  was  resolved,  that  convenience  and  economy  and  the  interests 
of  the  scholars  require,  and  the  District  hereby  directs,  that  the 
school  in  said  District  bo  divided,  and  formed  into  two  deparments 
or  grades. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  directed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  make  an  addition  to  the  school  house  of  said  District, 

upon   the  side  thereof,  said  addition  to  be  constructed  of 

to  be feet  by feet  on  the  ground,  and  at  least  ten 

feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

It  was  voted  that  a  tax  ol  —  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list 

of  said  District,  payable  on  the  —  day  of  A.  D.  18 —  be  as- 

HC^sed,  and  collected  to  detray  the  expense  of  making  such  addition. 

It  was  voted  that  the  teacher  of  the  higher  of  the  schools  of  said 
District  be  directed  to  ijive  instruction,  to  those  who  desire  it,  in 
and and . 


To  unite  in  forming  Union  District. 

(d)  (Insert  warning  and  proceed  as  in  No.  6.) 

It  was  Voted  that  the  interests  of  the  District  rcipiire  that  the  older 
children  .should  receive  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  opportunity  therefor  should  be  given. 

It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  jf  the  voters 
present,  that  said  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  with  ad- 
joining Districts  No. ,  No. ,  and  No.  — — ,  in  said  town  for 

the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Union  School  to  be  kept  for  the  Iwiiefit 
of  the  older  children  in  such  Districts. 
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To  unite  with  a  Union  Distrid, 

(e)  It  was  voted,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Its  leeal 
Yotere  that  the  District  hereby  declares  its  desire  to  unite  itself  with 
and  become  a  part  of  Union  District  No. in  said  town. 

Th  voiOtdrawfrom  Union  District, 

(f)  It  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
legal  voters  of  said  District  present,  that  said  District  hereby  ex- 
presses its  desire  to  withdraw  itself  from  Union  District  No.  -^^  in 
said  town,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part 

No.,  7. 
Application  to  Sklbctiien  for  location  of  School  House  whsbx  Dis- 
trict CANNOT  AGREE. 

To  A.  B ,  C.  D ,  and  E.  F ,  Selectmen  of  the  town 

of . 

The  undersigned,  Prudential  Committee  of  District  No.  —  in  said 
town,  represent  that  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  legally  warn- 
ed and  held  on  the  —  day  of  ,  voted  to  erect  a  new  school 

house  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  said  District,  but  are  not  able  to 
agree  upon  a  location  therefor. 

We  therefore  officially  request  that  you,  the  Selectmen  of 

will,  in  pursuance  of  law  in  such  case  provided,  proceed  to  select  and 
fix  upon  such  place  within  said  District,  for  a  location  for  such  school 
house,  as  to  you  shall  seem  best. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

L.  M , )  Prudential  Com. 

N.O S  of 


P.  R .  1  Bv^ricA  No.- 


No.  8. 


Form  of  a  Certificatk  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  accompanying  a 
Rate  Bill. 

We   the   undersigned.   Prudential    Conimittee   of  Schogl    District 

No.  —  in  the  town  of certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct 

Rate  Bill  of  a  tax  of  —  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  School  District,  and  of  the  property  in  said  Dis- 
trict liable  to  school  taxes,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 

in  said  District,  and  ordered  t)  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Dis- 
trict by  the day  of A.  D.  18 — ,  agreeably  to  a  vote  of 

the  inhabitants  of  said  District,  at  a  meeting  thereof  legally  warned 
and  holden  for  that  purpose  on  the  — day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

Approved  and  <*(irtified  b}-  us,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 


Prudential  Oom. 


} 
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No.  9. 

Form  of  a  Warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  School  Tax. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT, 
County. 

To ,  Collector  of  school  taxes  for  the  School  District 

number  —  in  the  town  of in  said County.     Greeting. 

Bj>  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont  you  are  hereby  com- 
manded to  levy  and  collect  of  the  several  persons  named  in  the  Rate 
Bill  herewith  committed  to  you  the  sum  of  money  annexed  to  the 
name  of  each  person  respectively,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer 

of  School  District  number  —  in  said  town  of on  or  before  the 

—  day  of A.  D.  18 — ,  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect 

to  pay  the  sum  in  which  he  or  she  is  assessed  in  said  Rate  Bill  ^ou 
are  further  hereby  commanded  to  distrain  the  goods,  chattels  or  es- 
tate of  such^  person  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  and  the  same  dispose 
of  according*  to  law,  for  the  satisfying  the  said  sum  with  your  fees, 
and  for  want  thereof  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  his  or  her 
body,  and  him  or  her  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  in 

in  said County,  within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby 

commanded  to  receive  such  person,  and  him  or  her  safely  keep  until 
he  or  she  shall  pay  said  sum  so  assessed  with  legal  costs,  together 
with  your  fees,  or  be  otherwise  discharged  or  released  according  to 
law. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this —  day  of A.  D.  18 — . 

,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  10. 
Application  by  three  voters  in  an  unorganized  town  to  the  Selectmen 

OF  AN  adjoining   ORGANIZED  TOWN,  TO  ORGANIZE    ScHOOL   DISTRICTS   IN 
SUCH  UNORGANIZED  TOWN. 

To  the  Selectmen  of ,  in  the  County  of ,  the  same  be- 
ing an  organized  town. 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of in  said  County,  freeholders, 

and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that  said  is  an  unorganized 

town,  and  that  no  School  Districts  have  as  yet  been  established  in 
the  same.     We  therefore  request  that  you  will  organize  one  or  more 

School  Districts  in  such ,  for  the*  instruction  of  the  young,  and 

that  you  will  define  and  determine  the  limits  of  said  School  Districts, 
and  number  the  same  agreeably  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  State  in 
such  case  made  and  provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 

A.  S 

C.  T 

J.  D 
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No.  11. 
Warning  fob  the  oRfixNizATioK  op  a  School  Disnaor  in  ah  twoboanizd 

TOWN. 

To  the  inhabitants  of ,  in  tlie  county  of  ,  the  aame 

bein$!^  an  unorganized  town. 

Whereas  A.  S ,  'C.  T ,  and  J.  D ,  three  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  town  of ,  have  by  their  request  in  writing,  settiiig 

forth  that  said  town  is  unorganized,  and  no  School  Districts  are  as 
yet  organized  therein,  requested  that  one  or  more  School  Distncto 
may  be  organized  therein  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Therefore  you  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  •— * ,  residing  and 

liable  U)  pay  taxes  therein,  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  to  meot 

at in  said  town,  at  —  o^clock  in  the noon  of  the  —  day 

of A.  D.  18 —  to  act  upon  the  subject  matter  of  said  petition 

and  see  if  the  said  inhabitants  will  organize  a  School  district  in  said 
town  by  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said  District, 
according  to  law. 

Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18—. 

R.  S ,   ^  Selectrtien  of 

T.  U ,   >  adjoining  said  town 

V.  W ,   )of . 


No.   12. 

a  request  by  three  votkrs  in  an  unorganized  school  district,  to  the 
Selectmen  of  the  town  for  the  organization  o*  said  District. 

To  the  Selectinen  (jf ,  in  the  County  of 


We  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  said ,  residing  in  ScIkm)1 

District  mini  her  —  in  said  town,  and  voters  in  the  same,  show  that 
the  said  School  District  number  —  has  not,  as  yet,  been  organ- 
ized, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  District  are  desirous  that  said 
School  District  may  be  organized.     Wherefore  we  make  this  request 

in  writing  that  said  School  District  number  —  in  said  Ihj 

duly  and  legally  organized  according  to  the  statute  law  of  this  State 
in  such  case  provided. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18— 

A.  B 


C.  D- 
E.  F- 


No.  13. 

Form  of  a  Warning  for  the  organization  of  a  School  District  in  av 
organized  town. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  number  —  in   the  town  of 
in  the  County  <^f 


Whereas  A.  B ,  CD ,  and  E.  P ,  three  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said ,  residing  in  school  District  number  — ,  in  said 

town,  have  by  their  request  in  writing  setting  forth  that  said  Scliool 
District  has  not,  as  yet,  been  organized,  prayed  that  the  same  may 
be  organized. 

Therefore  yon,  the  inhabitants  of ,  residing  in  said  School 

District  number  — ,  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same,  are  hereby  noti- 
fied and  warned  to  meet  at ,  in  said  School  Distritt  At 

—  o'clock  in  the  — noon,  of  the  —  day  of ,  18 — ,  to  act  on  the 

subject  matter  of  said  petition,  and  see  if  the  said  inhabitants  will 
organize  the  said  school  district  number  —  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Moderator  and  Clerk  of  said  district,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  this  State. 

Dated  at , ,  A.  D.  18—. 


0.  D ,  )  Selectmen 

S.  F ,  [         of 

T.  H .  \      •' 


No.  U. 
Form  of  proceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  a  School  District  formed 

OF  contiguous  TERRrrORY  IN  TWO  TOWNS. 

To  Hon. ,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Court  for 

County. 


We  the  undersigned,    inhabitants  of in .  County, 

residing  in  a  School  District  called  number  — ,  which  is  formed  of 

territory  lying  partly  in  said ,  and  partly  in  the  town  of , 

in  said  County,  and  being  legal  voters  in  said  School  District,  show 
to  said  Judge  that  there  are  prudential  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of 
said  district,  and  that  we  desire  the  said  district  may  be  dissolved. 
We  therefore  pray  your  Honor  to  appoint  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 

of  said County,  to  make  inquisition  in  the  premises,  and  if 

sufficient  cause  therefor  be  shown  that  they  will  order  the  said  dis- 
trict to  be  dissolved. 

Dated  at , ,  18 — . 

A.  B . 


C.  D- 
E.  F- 


To  E.  W ,  H.  M ,  and  S.  T ,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 

within  and  for  the  County  of 


Whereas  A.  B ,  C.  D .  and  E.  F ,  of .  in 


County,  have  represented  to  me  that  the  School  District  called  num- 
ber —  in is  formed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  said 

and  partly  in in  said  County,  and  that  they  desire  the  union 
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of  said  DiBtrict  may  be  diBSolved,  and  have  made  their  application  in 
writing  to  that  effect. 

Therefore  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  caee  provided,  I  liere* 
by  appoint  you,  the  said  Justices,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  drcnn- 
Btances,  and  if  in  your  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient  to  dissolve  said 
District,  that  you  order  the  same  to  be  dissolved,  and  make  the  pro- 
per certificate  thereof  for  record  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  sdd 

and ,  and  order  such  distribution  of  the  pn^terty  of 

said  district,  and  the  payment  of  such  damages,  if  any,  as  shall  be 
just  and  equitable. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of A.  D.  18—. 


■ 


Assistant  Judge  <jf 
County  Court, 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

•  The  undersigned,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for County,  appoint- 
ed to  make  inquisition  as  specified  in  the  within  commission,  having 
first  given  due  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  have  attended  t<>  the 
duties  assigned  in  our  appointment,  and  from  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  think  it  expedient  that  said  district  be  dissolved. 
Wherefore  we  the  said  Justices  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that 

said  school  district  number  — ,  lying  partly  in and  partly  in 

,  be  dissolved,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved.     And  we 

further  order  the  property  of  said  district  to  be  distributed  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  school  house  and  furniture  and  fixtures  stand- 
ing in  said be  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  re- 
siding in  said ,  and  that  the  sum  of —  dollars  be  paid  to  the 

inhabitants  of  said  district  residing  in  said by  the  said  inhab- 
itants residing  in  said  ,  and  that  the  same  be  paid  in  six 

months  from  date,  and  we  have  made  out  and  certified  a  copy  of 

this  our  order  for  record  in  said ,  and  a  like  copy  for  record 

in  said ,  and  herewith  return  this  our  commission  witli  this 

report  of  our  execution  of  the  same. 

Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of 18 — . 

E,  W ,  ) 

H.  M ,   >  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

S.    T ,  ) 


No.  15. 

Form  of  an  extent  which  may  be  issued  against  the  Collector  in  case 
OF  his  dfunquency. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT, )  To  any  Sheriff  or  Constable  in  the  State. 

County.  )  Greeting. 

Whereas  a  rate  bill  and  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  schor^l  tax 
voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  school  district  number  —  in  the  town  of 


FORMS.  88 

of  —  cents  on  the  dollar,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of 


dollars,  and  made  payable  on  or  before  the day  of 


A.  D.  18 —  was  duly  delivered  to ,  the  Collector  of. 

said  district  for  collection.     And  whereas  the  said has 

failed  to  pay  over  the  full  amount  of  said  rate  bill  by  the  time  speci- 
fied therefor,  and  is  now  delinquent  in  the  sum  of  —  dollars,  which 
has  been  duly  demanded  of  him,  and  whereas  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  said  district  have  presented  their  petition  in  writing  to  me, 

one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  said  County  of ,  setting 

out  the  above  facts,  and  praying  that  an  extent  may  be  issued 

against  the  said collector  as  aforesaid  for  the  said 

sum  of  —  dollars,  now  in  arrears,  and  the  said hav- 
ing been  duly  summoned  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  such  extent 
should  not  be  issued,  has  neglected  to  show  any  good  cause  why 
such  extent  should  not  issue  for  the  arrears  of  said  tax. 

Therefore,  By  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  you  are  here- 
by commanded  that  of  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  said 

to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within  your 

precinct  you  cause  to  be  levied,  and  the  same  being  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  law,  you  pay  to  the  said  Prudential  Committee  of  said 
School  District  the  said  sum  of  —  dollars,  being  the  residue  of  said 
rate  bill  for  which  said  collector  is  now  in  arrear,  and  also  satisfy 
yourself  for  your  own  fees,  and  for  want  of  the  goods,  chattels  or 

stock  of  the  said to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or 

found  within  your  precinct,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take  the 
body  of  the  said ,  collector  as  aforesaid  and  him  com- 
mit to  the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  in ,  in  said Coun- 
ty, within  the  said  prison,  who  is  hereby  commanded  t(»  receive  the 

said ,  and  him  safely  keep  until  he  pay  the  aforesaid 

sum  of dollars,  and  legal  cost  together  with  your  fees,  or 

otherwise  be  discriarged  or  released  according  to  law. 

Hereof  fail  not,  but  of  this  extent  and  your  doings  thereon  make 
-due  return  within  sixty  days. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

A.  B ,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  16. 
List  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  and  heads  of  families 
rs8ident  in  district  on  the  ist  of  january^  annually  to  be  made 
BY  THE  District  Clerk  and  by  kim  returned  to  the  Town  Clerk's 

OFFICE  BETWEEN  THE  15tH  AND  25tH  DAYS  OF  FEBRUARY. 


List  of  children,  heads  of  families,  &c.,in  District  No.  —  in  — 
Heads  of  families.  Names  of  children. 

A.  B.  C.  B.      H.  B.      R.  B.  3 

G.  H.  F.  H.     W.  H.  a 

No.  of  weeks  school  taught  by  male  teachers. 


m 


APPBNDQL 


No.  by  female  teachers, 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,      $ 
Amount  paid  female  teachers,  $ 

Cost  of  board  for  teachers,  for  year,  $ 

Cost  of  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  $ 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  true  returns,  for  district  No  — ,  as  requir- 
ed  bv  laiv 

Attest,  C.  D ,  District  Clerk, 


No.  n. 


Abstract  from  District  Clerk's   Returns,  Required  to    be    made  bt 
Town  Clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  Tuesday  of  Aprh,  annually 

AND  DeUVERED  to  ToWN  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Dtotricts. 

No.  I 

•    2. 

"    8. 


'  No.  beads 
of  fami- 
lies. 


No.  cbild- 
ron  ol 
school 


Weeks  Uugbt 
by  males. 


Weeks  taught 
by  females. 


Wages  p*d  Wages  p'd;  Cost  of 
males,      lemalef.  .  board. 


(.:« SI  ut 
ftiel  kc. 


Share  of 

public 

money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  common 

schools  in  the  town  of as  obtained  by  me  from  the  returns  of 

district  clerks,  made  to  me  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  A.  D.  18—. 

Attest,  C.  D.,  Toum  Clerk. 


No.   18. 


Notice  by  Superintendent  of  time  and  place  of  Pubuc  Examination  of 
Teachers. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  are  intending  to  apply 
for  situations  as  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  town  of 

in  the  County  of that  the  public  examination  for 

teachers  required  by  law  within  said  town,  will  be  held  at in 

said  town,  on  the day  of  [either  in  April  or  May,  or  November] 

at o'clock  in  the noon.     All  persons  designing  to  teach 

in  the  Common  Schools  of  said  town  are  desired  to  be   present 
promptly  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid. 

All  citizens  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  B ,  Toum  Superintendent  <^ . 


No.  19. 

CERTIFICATE  TO  TEACHER. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 


|L  This  certifies  that  on  the 
a;d.  18—,   C D 


of 


day  of 


was 


and  is  approred  as  a  teacher  in  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town 
of . 


I 


Town  SuperifUendeni 
of  the  town  of 


No.  20. 

Superintendent's  List  of  Teachers  £xijfiNED,  to  be  Lodged  in  Towm 
Cjuerk's  Office  on  ob  before  February  1st,  in  each  Year. 

I ,  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  of  — 

,  hereby  render  the  following  as  a  statement  of  the  dififereat 

teachers  examined  by  me  since  the  first  day  of  February  last 
together  with  the  dates  of  their  certificates. 

A.  B , day  of ,  A.  D.  18—, 

C.  D , 

E.  F ,        ''  "  "  *;  &c.,  &c. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  what  it 
purports  to  convey. 

Dated  at this day  of ,  A.  D.,  18 — , 

X.  Y ,  Tonm  SuperinterUerd  of . 


No.  21. 

Superintendent's  Revocation  of  Teacher's  Certificate,  to  be  filed  in 
Town  Clerk's  Office  and  copy  thereof  deuvered  to  Prudential 

COMlilTTBB  AND  TO  TeaCHER  WHOSE  CERTIFICATE  IS  REVOKED. 

I, ,  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  of 

-,  hereby  certify  that  upon  repeated  personal  examination  of  the 


school  taught  by ,  in  the  district  No.  — ,  in  said  town,  I  have 

become  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  said ,  the 

teacher  of  said  school,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  govern  said  school 
properly,  [or  is  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  school],  and  on 
that  account  and  pursuant  to  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 

I  hereby  declare  the  certificate  heretofore  granted  to  said , 

liable  to  revocation,  and  the  same  is  revoked. 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superintendent  of . 


No.  22. 

Superistbedbht's  Account  fob  sbbvices,  to  bb  pbesbntbd  to  thb  Coubt 
AuDrroB  toobthxb  with  thb  Rscsipr  of  the  SBCRBrARY  of  the  Board 
FOB  Statistical  Rxtubms. 

A.  D  —  18 — ,  State  of  Vermont  in  account  with  X.  Y ,  Super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  town  of ,  in  — —  Countj, 

Dr. 


m 


APPBNDQL 


No.  by  female  teachers, 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,      $ 
Amount  paid  female  teachers,  $ 

Cost  of  board  for  teachers,  for  year,  $ 

Cost  of  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  t 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  true  returns,  for  district  No  — ,  as  requir- 
ed  bv  laiv 

Attest,  C.  D ,  District  Clerk, 


No.  n. 


Abotract  from  District  Clerk's   Returns,  Required  to    be    made  bt 
Town  Clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  Tuesday  of  Aprh.   annually 

AND  DeUVERED  to  ToWN  SUPERINTENDENT. 


DiKtricts. 
No.  I 

•  a. 

"    8. 


No.  heads 
of  fami- 
lies. 


No.  child- 
ren ol 
school 


Weeks  taught 
by  mah'S. 


Weeks  taugbti 
by  females. 


Wages  p'd 
mates. 


Wages  p'd 
lemaleg. 


Cost  of 
board. 


I 


C«  sv  ot 
ftiel  fcc. 


Share  of 

public 

money. 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  common 

schools  in  the  town  of as  obtained  by  me  from  the  returns  of 

district  clerks,  made  to  me  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  A.  D.  18—. 

Attest,  C.  D.,  Toum  Clerk. 


No.   18. 


Notice  by  Superintendent  of  time  and  place  of  Pubuc  Examination  of 
Teachers. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  are  intending  to  apply 
for  situations  as  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  town  of 

in  the  County  of that  the  public  examination  for 

teachers  required  by  law  within  said  town,  will  be  held  at in 

said  town,  on  the day  of  [either  in  April  or  May,  or  November] 

at o'clock  in  the noon.     All  persons  designing  to  teach 

in  the  Common  Schools  of  said  town  are  desired  to  be   present 
promptly  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid. 

All  citizens  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  B ,  Toum  Superintendent  of . 


No.  19. 

CERTIFICATE  TO  TEACHER. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 


|L  This  certifies  that  on  the 
A.'D.    18—,    C D 


of 


day  of 


was  exi 


and  k  approved  as  a  teacher  in  the  Common  Schools  in  the  town 
of . 


I 


Toum  Superintendent 
of  the  town  of 


No.  20. 

Superintendent's  List  of  Teachers  £xjjnNED,  to  be  Lodged  in  Towm 
Clerk's  Office  on  or  before  February  1st,  in  each  Year. 

I ,  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  of  — 

,  hereby  render  the  following  as  a  statement  of  the  dififereat 

teachers  examined  by  me  since  the  first  day  of  February  last 
together  with  the  dates  of  their  certificates. 

A.  B , day  of ,  A.  D.  18—, 

C.  D , 

E.  F ,        "  "  "  *;  &c.,  &c. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  what  it 
purports  to  convey. 

Dated  at this day  of ,  A.  D.,  18 — , 

X.  Y ,  Toton  Superintentent  of . 


No.  21. 

Superintendent's  Revocation  of  Teacher's  Certificate,  to  be  filed  in 
Town  Clerk's  Office  and  copy  thereof  deuvsred  to  Prudential 
CoMnnTEB  and  to  Teacher  whose  certificate  is  revoked. 

I, ,  Town  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  of 

,  hereby  certify  that  upon  repeated  personal  examination  of  the 


school  taught  by ,  in  the  district  No.  — ,  in  said  town,  I  have 

become  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  said ,  the 

teacher  of  said  school,  is  incompetent  to  teach  or  govern  said  school 
properly,  [or  is  setting  an  evil  example  before  his  school],  and  on 
that  account  and  pursuant  to  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 

I  hereby  declare  the  certificate  heretofore  granted  to  said , 

liable  to  revocation,  and  the  same  is  revoked. 

X.  Y ,  Tonen  SuperirUendent  of . 


No.  22. 
Superimtbediiit's  Account  for  sbrvicss,  to  be  presented  to  the  Court 

AUDFTOB  TOGETHER  WFTH  THE  ReCSIPT  OF  THE  SeCREFARY  OF  THE  BOARD 

FOR  Statistical  Returns. 

A.  D —  18 — ,  State  of  Vermont  in  account  with  X.  Y ,  Super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  town  of ,  in  — —  Countj, 

Dr. 


86  APPENDIX. 

Hay  — y  To  one  day  spent  in  examination  of  teachers,        $1  00 
To  —  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  at  the  fol- 
lowing dates,  viz: 

June and and and 5  00 

July and and and and 6  00 

November To  one  day  examination  of  teachers,         1  00 

To  so  much  for  Report  made  to  March  meeting,       $ 
I  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and  correct  account 
of  services  rendered  by  me  officially. 

X.  Y ,  Town  Superintendent  (f . 


STATE  OF  VERMONT, )  At this day  of 18—, 

County,  88.     )  Then  personally  appeared  the 

said Superintendent  and  made  oath   (or  affirmation) 

to  the  correctness  of  his  account  as  above  rendered. 

Before  me 

JuBticeof  the  Peace. 


INDEX  OF  FORMS. 


<•■•> 


Form  No.  1. 


n 
ti 
it 
§i 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


"     No.  6 


"     No.    7. 


Request  to  DiHtrict  Clerk  to  warn  meeting  for  erecting  or  repidring 

school  house. 
Warning  for  above  meeting. 
Warning  for  annual  meeting. 
Warning  for  dividing  and  grading  school,  &c. 

(a)  '<       to  unite  in  formation  of  Union  District. 

(b)  "       to  unite  with  Union  Districts  already  formed. 

(c)  "       to  withdraw  from  Union  District  . 
{d)    *'       for  Union  District  to  allow  wiUidrawal. 
(e)    "       for  Union  District  to  receive  District 

Heading  for  Record  of  school  meeting 
(a)    Record  for  annual  meeting. 

(6) 
(c) 

(d) 

(«) 
(f) 


.i 


U 


(( 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


No.  12. 


13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17: 
18. 
19. 
29. 
21. 
22. 


for  meeting  to  erect  or  repair  school  house, 
for  division  or  grading  of  schools,  &c. 
for  meeting  to  unite  in  forming  ITnion  District, 
for  meeting  to  unite  with  Union  District 
for  meeting  to  withdraw  from  Union  District 
Application  to  Selectmen  for  location  of  school  house  where  district 

cannot  agn^e. 
Certificate  of  Prudential  Committee  accompanying  rate  bill. 
Warrant  for  rate  bill. 

Application  for  organization  of  District  in  an  unorganized  town. 
Warning  for  meetmg  for  organization  of  District  in  unorganized 

town. 

Application  to  organize  District  not  yet  organized,  in  organized 

town.  {RflU^ 

Warning  to  organize  District  in  an  organized  town.  -> 

Form  for  proceedings  in  the  dissolution  of  school  district  formed *of 

contiguous  territory  in  different  towns. 
Extent  against  delinquent  collector. 
List  of  children,  &c.,  to  be  taken  by  district  clerks. 
Abstract  ft-om  returns  of  district  clerks,  to  be  made  by  town  clerks. 
Notice  of  examination  of  teachers. 
Teacher's  certificate. 

Superintendent's  list  of  teachers  examined. 
**  Revocation  of  certificate. 

•*  Account  for  services. 
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REPOHT  or  THE  SHCRETABY 


MADE  TO  THE  BOARD, 
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REPORT 


OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


To  the  Honorable  the  LegislcUure  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 


Gentlemen  : 


The  Board  of  Education  hereby  submit  their 
Eighth  Annual  Report 

For  a  full  history  of  the  workings  of  the  common  school  system 
during  the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  the  necessary  voluminousness  of 
which  makes  brevity  admissible  and  advisable  in  the  present  docu- 
ment. 

At  a  session  of  the  Board  held  at  Brandon,  on  the  27th  of 
January  1864,  a  work  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Vermont,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Hall,  which  had  previously  been  selected  pro- 
visionally, was  re-examined,  and  being  found  to  be  perfected  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  was  definitely  se- 
lected as  the  text  book  to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State, 
as  required  by  the  statute  of  1862.  The  book  is  now  in  press,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  published  in  season  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
ing winter  schools. 


IV 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  Secretary's  Report  are  yaluable 
subjects  for  examination  and  comparison,  and  famish  satis&ctoiy 
evidence  of  the  good  results  of  the  present  school  system.  But  no 
statistics,  however  exact  and  copious,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  life  that  has  been  infused  into  all  the  educational  movements  of 
the  State,  during  the  eight  years  that  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
system  went  into  operation.  Nor  is  it  possible  by  any  means  what- 
ever, to  indicate  precisely  how  great  progress  has  been  made. 


•'  The  march  of  armies  may  be  told, 
But  not  the  march  of  mind.-' 


That  the  people  of  Vermont,  as  a  whole,  take  much  more  libe- 
ral views  of  common  school  education  than  they  formerly  did,  that 
they  have  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
teachers,  that  they  are  ready  to  tiSk  themselves  heavily  in  order 
to  secure  better  school-houses,  better  teachers,  and  better  schools,  is 
evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer.  That  many  of  the  schc^ls 
have  been  multiplied  in  value  several-fold,  and  that  there  are  hardly 
any  schools  in  the  State  which  have  not  greatly  improved,  under 
the  operation  of  the  system,  is  the  confident  belief  of  those  whose 
opportunities  for  observation  have  been  the  best,  and  whose  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  has  led  them  to  make  the  closest  scrutiny* 

The  beneficent  results  of  the  system  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  lighter  hearts  and  happier  school  hours  of  many  pupils  to  whom 
the  once  repulsive  school  has  become  attractive ;  in  the  advanced 
standard  of  qualifications  required  in  teachers,  and  the  professional 
ambition  infused  into  them ;  in  the  increased  zeal  and  fidelity  of 
committees  ;  in  the  greater  interest  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children ;  in  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  many  town 


saperintendents  who  have  been  mindrml  of  their  official  obligations ; 
in  the  hearty  support  generally  given  by  the  public  press ;  in  the 
large  attendance  upon  school  celebrations,  educational  meetings, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations ;  and  in  the  strength- 
ened &ith,  hope,  and  energy  of  the  long-tried  friends  of  education, 
who  accept  the  present  state  of  things  as  the  sure  omen  and  absolute 
pledge  that  their  most  sanguine  expectations  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  realized. 

The  valuable  results  already  attained  Ml  very  far  short,  how- 
ever, of  what  the  system  is  competent  to  produce  and  of  what  the 
true  interests  of  the  State  require.  Much  as  has  been  accomplished, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Apathy  and  prejudice  have  only 
been  partially  removed.     Many  citizens  still  take  no  interest  in  the 

e  ucational  concerns  of  the  State,  and  even  complain  of  the  taxes 
assessed  upon  them  to  build  school-houses  and  sustain  schools.  Not 
all  teachers  have  yet  attained  to  a  just  conception  of  the  high  res- 
ponsibilities and  exalted  privileges  which  attach  to  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, nor  do  all  superintendents  and  committees  discharge  their 
duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
affairs  entrusted  to  them.  There  is  still  need  of  i  vigorous  and 
continued  use  of  the  same  means  that  have  been  successful  in  ac- 
complishing what  has  already  been  done.  There  will  be  need, 
sooner  or  later,  of  adding  to  the  school  system  of  Vermont  some 
features,  which,  in  other  States,  are  not  only  regarded  as  useful,  but 
in  practice  proved  themselves  indispensable  to  the  greatest  efficiency 
of  a  school  system.  It  is  not  possible  that  our  system  should  re- 
main unaltered.  That  would  be  inconsistent  alike  with  true  con- 
servatism and  true  progress.  As  its  powers  are  developed  and  its 
operations  enlarged,  it  will  require,  at  safe  and  guarded  intervals, 
additional  legislation.    Some  such  desirable  modifications  already 


VI 

ittggest  themaelveft,  bat  the  time  to  adopt  them  having  not  yet  ar- 
riyed,  the  Board  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  discuaaion  of  their  merits. 
It  can  hardlj  be  neoeaaary  to  urge  upon  you  the  duty  ot  foater- 
ing  the  achool  aystem  as  it  now  exists.  No  greater  or  higher  trust 
ia  committed  to  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people  than  that  of  pro- 
tecting, strengthening,  and,  in  due  season,  perfecting  that  system. 
Especially  does  it  commend  itself  to  you  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  capacity  of  man  to  govern  himself  is  put  to  a  severer  test  than 
has  ever  before  been  applied  to  it.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  we  can- 
not sufiSciently  admire  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  our  existence  as  a  State,  established  common 
schools  everywhere ;  who  "on  the  first  clearings  of  the  forest,  by  the 
side  of  the  forest  dwellings  which  they  erected  for  shelter,  built  the 
school-house ;  and  of  >the  produce  of  the  first  crops  planted  for  their 
precarious  subsistence,  apportioned  a  share  for  the  maintenance  of 
teachers."  Mor  can  we  sufficiently  estimate  the  advantages  which 
the  country  now  derives  and  will  continue  to  derive  fix)m  their  judici- 
ous labors  in  that  regard.  It  is  not  by  a  constitution,  however  wisely 
adjusted,  nor  by  laws,  however  equal,  just,  and  good,  nor  yet  by 
armies,  though  numerous  and  powerful  as  those  which  now  confront 
the  rebel  hosts,  that  the  life  of  a  nation  can  be  preserved  and  peipet- 
uated.  Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  only  solid  foundation  upon 
which  a  State  can  be  built,  and  upon  which  being  built  it  will  stand 
secure  against  whatever  dangers  may  assail  it.  By  them  our  insti- 
tutions can  be  preserved ;  without  them,  natural  death  is  inevitable, 
either  by  violent  convulsions,  or  by  slow  but  not  less  fatal  decay. 
Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  patriotism  nor  of  republicanism,  but 
the  destroyer  of  both.  Education,  in  its  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
reforming  influences,  is  more  potent  to  uphold  the  institutions  of 


VII 

fireedom  and  maintain  the  rights  of  man,  than  annieB  and  navies  in 
their  proudest  strength. 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation,  the  common  school 
must  be,  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  most  available  means  of  education. 
Whatever  influence  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  may  have  in 
the  difiiision  of  "  sound  wisdom  and  instruction,"  it  is  to  the  common 
schools,  the  people's  colleges,  that  the  majority  of  our  youth  will 
resort  for  their  education.  The  knowledge  which  they  there  acquire, 
the  intellectual  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  which  they  there  form,  will  be  their  principal 
preparation  for  usefulness  and  good  citizenship.  Viewed  from  this 
point  of  observation  the  cause  of  common  schools  rises  to  an  im- 
portance that  should  secure  for  it  the  most  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  love  their  country  and  desire  its  welfare.  When  the  common 
school  system  shall  have  unfolded  all  its  powers ;  when  every  school 
shall  be  supplied  with  its  thoroughly  educated  and  thoroughly  trained 
teacher ;  when  every  school-house  shall  be  constructed  with  a  wise 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  occupants ;  when  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  common  schools  shall  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  government,  then  will  the  public  mind  be  univer- 
sally refined  and  enlightened,  patriotism  will  be  purified,  our  nation 
will  be  established  upon  an  immovable  foundation,  and  the  people 
will  be  crowned  with  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  true  freedom. 

We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  GREGORY  SMITH,  ex  officwX 
PAUL  DILLINGHAM,  *'      "     /      Board 

TIMOTHY  P.  REDFIELD,  ^         of 

HILAND  HALL,  \  Education. 

PUNY  H.  WHITE,  / 


Secretary's    Report. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.         ) 
Sei^ret art's  Office,  September,  A.  D.  18C4.    > 

Hy  the  law  organizing  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  provided  that  the 
i':'ecretary  of  the  Soard  shall 

*' — prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  first  day  of 
'*  their  annual  session,  a  report  of  his  official  doins^s  for  the  preceding 
**  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  oomnion  schools  in  the 
**  State ;  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school  monies  therein  ;  and  such  sug- 
**ge8tions  for  improving  their  organization  and  modes  of  instruction, 
"  together  with  such  other  information  in  regard  to  systems  of  school  in- 
•*  stniction  in  other  States  and  Countries,  as  he  shall  deem  proper.** 

To  the.  Hon,  Vermont  Board  of  Education  : 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  law  of  the  State,  as  (|uoted  al>ove,  I 
now  present  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  this  department. 

OFFICIAL  DOINGS. 

During  the  year  just  passed,  I  have  endejivored  to  discharge  the 
various  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  of  your  lion.  Board  hy  the  law 
of  the  State.  The  School  liegistijrs,  modified  as  required  by  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  were  duly  prepared  and  forwarded,  the  statistical  circu- 
lars were  distributed  at  the  proper  time ;  the  general  visitation  of  the 
State  has  been  made ;  and  the  Teachers*  Institutes  have  been  held.  Jiy 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  <juite  a  number  of  changes,  some 
of  greater  and  some  of  less  importance,  were  made  in  the  requirementd 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  educational  statistics ;  and  on 
that  account  it  became  necessary  to  modify  correspondingly  the  char- 
acter of  the  School  Registers.  Such  changes  in  the  Registers  as  seemed 
necessary,  horve  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  thus  changed,  they 
will  be  found  to  bo  adapted  to  their  purposes  under  existing  laws. 

Special  instructions  were  received  from  the  Board  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  October,  1862,  that  the  topic  of  Graded  Schools  and  their 
adaptation  to  meet  the  educational  want^  of  the  State,  should  be  pre- 
sented whenever  it  seemed  advisa»)le,  during  the  year.  These  instruc- 
tions, in  the  wisdom  of  which  I  fully  concurred,  were  fully  obeyed  during 
the  year  1862-GtS.  And,  feeling  that  an  equal  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  particular  topic  still  existed,  the  same  matter  has,  dur- 
ing the  year  last  past,  whenever  a  feasible  opportunity  presented,  been 


dwelt  upon  with  much  care  in  localities  where  local  circumstances  were 
saoh  as  to  give  a  practical  character  to  8uch  a  discussion. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  of  the  Institutes  for  the  yew  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  Johnson,  in  the  County  of  Lamoille,  on  the  8th  and 
9th  days  of  December.  1863.  The  attendance  was  quit«  large  in  the 
beginning,  and  steadily  increased  throughout  the  session.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Dougherty  of  Johnson,  Bartlett  of  Morrisville,  Wheelock  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Bailey  of  Hydepark,  and  Howard  of  Johnson,  all  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  gave  much  valuable  assistance  in  its  work. 
Mr.  Pearl  of  the  Johnson  Academy,  was  also  present  and  assisted.  For 
several  years  the  Institutes  in  this  County  have  been  exceedingly  well  at- 
tended, and  have  been  characterized  as  well  by  the  thoughtful  and 
earnest  interest  manifested  in  the  general  subject  by  those  present; 
and  the  present  Institute  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  so  deep  and  strong  an  interest  displayed,  and  attribute  it  to 
the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  to  whose  care  as  Superintendents, 
the  people  of  the  county  habitually  entrust  their  schools. 

The  Second  Institute  was  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  De- 
cember,  at  the  Hall  in  the  Academy  at  Northfield,  in  the  County  of 
Washington.  The  attendance  hero,  of  teachers  particularly,  was  quite 
large,  and  a  respectable  number  of  Su[)crintendents  from  the  various  towns 
in  the  County,  with  a  small  number  of  resident  citizens  was  present 
Mr.  Beard,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  session  and  securing  accommodations  for  the  teachers 
who  were  in  attendance  ;  ho  also  gave  an  exposition  of  the  practical  ef- 
fect upon  his  own  school,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises as  part  of  the  daily  routine.  Kev.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ballon  of 
Montpelier,  Dascomb  of  Waitsfield,  and  Ilazon  and  Graves  of  Northfield, 
attended  the  meetings,  and  gave  some  assistance  in  teaching,  and  all  en- 
couragement to  the  work.  During  the  session  of  the  Institute,  a  division 
of  the  scholars  in  the  Academy,  under  the  lead  of  their  teacher  in  that 
branch,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  gym- 
nastic exorcises  habitually  used  in  the  school. 

The  Third  Institute  began  its  se8,sion  in  the  Hall  of  the  beautiful 
Public  School  House,  in  St.  Albans,  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  on  the 
13th  December.  This  was  the  largest  Institute  that  was  evAr  assembled 
in  this  County,  and  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  at- 
tendance of  citizens  was  not  as  large  during  the  day  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  upon  the  evening  sessions  the  attendance  was  very  large. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  attributable  to  the  very  great 
interest  taken  in  popular  education  by  the  llev.  Charles  Fay,  who  has 
been  for  several  years  the  town  Superintendent,  and  to  his  unceasing  ex- 
ertions during  the  session.  Rev.  Messrs.  Perry  of  Swanton,  Fay  and 
Samson  of  St.  Albans,  and  Mr.  Mead  of  the  Graded  School  in  Swanton, 


by  their  presence  and  by  tbeir  aasiBtance  in  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
gave  yaluable  aid.  Mr.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  in  St. 
Albans,  was  present,  and  exceedingly  active  in  rendering  all  necessary 
aid. 

The  School  House,  in  which  the  Institute  assembled,  and  of  which 
a  picture  has  appeared  in  a  previous  report,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
convenient  public  buildings  in  the  State,  and  is  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  liberal  and  wise  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Albans.  Some 
five  hundred  children,  under  the  instruction  of  eight  teachers,  daily  con- 
gregate here,  and  the  throng  of  happy  children,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
converging  here  from  every  direction,  affords  at  once  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  view  to  every  thoughtful  observer,  and  an  ample  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  under  the  State  system  of  public  schools  where  the 
will  exists  to  profit  fully  by  the  advantage  which  it  affords.  The  different 
sessions  of  the  Institute  were  enlivened  by  music,  mainly  given  by  the 
children  of  the  school,  but  once  or  twice  through  the  kindness  of  a  choir 
of  older  singers.     The  Institute  seemed  satisfactory  and  successful. 

The  Fourth  Institute  was  held  at  Underbill,  in  the  County  of  Chit- 
tenden on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  December,  and  though  thinly  at- 
tended at  first,  increased  continually  in  numbers  to  the  close.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  young  people  in  the  audiences  is  always  a  marked  chacter- 
istic  of  the  Institutes,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  here.  Kev. 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Pierce,  of  Westford,  and  Hough  of  Willistou, 
with  Mr.  French  of  the  Underbill  Academy,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Bur- 
lington, all  connected  with  the  schools  as  Superintendents  or  teachers, 
were  in  attendance,  and  cordially  co-operated  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  session. 

The  Fifth  Institute  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  South  Hero,  for  the 
County  of  Grand  Isle,  on  the  23d  and  24th  days  of  December.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  from  the  peculiar  topographical  character  of 
this  county,  of  selecting  a  locality  that  shall  equally  convene  all  partn, 
the  attendance  upon  the  Institute  was  unusually  large,  every  town  in  the 
County  being  represented,  and  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers  being  present.  The  general  attendance  of  citizens, 
the  character  of  the  school-houses,  and  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  teachers,  all  indicate  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
educational  matters  as  characteristic  of  the  County  as  a  whole.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  sections  of  the  State,  where  a  thoughtful  and  practical 
discussion  of  topics  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  common  schools, 
would  receive  a  more  general  and  discriminating  appreciation,  than  in 
this  beautiful  County  in  the  midst  of  the  Lake. 

The  session  of  the  Sixth  Institute  was  held  at  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Irasburgh,  for  the  County  of  Orleans,  on  the  19th  and  20th 
of  January. 

The  attendance,  both  of  teachers  and  citizens  here  was  the  largest  that 
I  have  ever  known  in  this  County,  a  large  proportion  of  the  various 


Idwna  in  ibe  OottntT  beiug  represented.  Key.  S.  K.  Hall  of  Browuiug- 
ton,  the  pioneer  in  Nonnal  teaching  in  New  £nglan<l,  and  ever  a  staundi 
and  steaofaat  friend  of  educational  advancement,  was  present,  and  cod- 
tribated  to  the  success  of  the  session.  Mr.  Hall  has  attended  eyery 
Teachers'  Institute  in  thisCounty  since  the  organization  of  the  Board. — 
Bev.  P.  H.  White,  a  member  of  the  Board  was  also  present,  with  Rev. 
A.  A.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Westfield ;  and  M.  11.  Tyler, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Irasburg,  exerted  himself  actively  :ind  success- 
folly  in  furthering  the  work.  The  Institute  seemed  to  be  well  received 
and  to  leave  a  good  effect  behind  it. 

The  Seventh  Institute  occurred  at  Lunenburg  tor  the  C^ounty  of 
Essex  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  January  and  was  held  under  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  circumstances.  The  whole  community  had  been  ho  gen- 
erally afflicted  with  sickness,  that  nearly  every  family  circle  was  thus  in- 
vaded; and  every  school  in  town  had  been  suspended.  Yet  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  Institute  was  quite  large,  and  as  usual,  in  this  County,  a 
ffood  deal  of  interest  in  educational  improvement  was  shown,  llev. 
Messrs.  Sewall,  Smith  and  Chickering  attended  and  assisted  and  encour- 
aged in  the  work.  Mr.  King,  the  Superintendent  of  Lunenburg  and  Mr. 
Boyce,  Superintendent  of  Granby,  were  active  and  earnest  in  their  co-o|»- 
eration,  and  the  session  was  as  successful  as,  in  the  prevalent  affliction  ol' 
the  community,  could  have  been  anticipated. 

The  Eighth  Institute  was  held  at  Peacham  for  the  Oounty  of  Vsli'- 
donia  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  February  and  was  the  largest  Institute 
that  has  ever  assembled  in  that  County.  The  session  began  in  the  hall 
of  the  Academy,  but  the  attendance  both  of  teachers  and  others  was  i^o 
large  that  a  removal  to  the  Congregational  Church  soon  became  ncceii- 
sary.  Rev.  Messrs.  Boutelle  and  Eastman  were  in  attendance,  and  31  r. 
C.  0.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  Peacham  Academy,  was  particularly 
active  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Institute,  and  gave  most  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  instruction  upon  the  two  important  topics  of  liiram 
mar  and  Arithmetic.  His  cogent  and  practical  views  roust  have  been  of 
essential  service  to  all  practical  teachers.  Mr.  J.  I\  Lamson,  Sugerin- 
intendent  of  Cabot,  attended  with  forty-one  teachers  from  that  town,  and 
a  number  of  the  towns  in  Caledonia  were  largely  represented . 

The  session  of  the  Ninth  Institute,  for  the  County  of  Orange,  w.!;* 
held  at  East  Topsham  on  the  10th  and  11th  days  of  May.  From  th^ 
locality  and  from  the  inevitable  shortness  of  the  notice  given,  the  attend- 
ance here  was  not  as  large  as  it  has  sometimes  been  in  this  County,  but 
■till  was  quite  respectable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  purticularlj'  so  a^^  re- 
gards the  interest  exhibited.  Mr.  E.  Conant  of  the  liandolph  Academy, 
gave  instruction  upon  the  topics  of  Grammar  and  Arithmctit%  with  his 
usual  and  well  known  ability.  Rev.  N.  R.  Johnston,  the  Superintendent 
of  Topsham,  was  constant  in  attendance,  and  the  Institute  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  Tenth  Institute  b^an  its  session  in  the  Congregational  Church  iu 
Rochester  for  the  County  of  Windsor,  on  the  10th  and  11th  days  of 


June.  Here,  although  a  locality  somewhat  remote  from  the  more  ordi* 
nar  J  thoroughfares,  the  attendance  and  the  conviaoing  indioatioDS  of  groat 
interest  very  generally  shoWn,  vindicated  the  reputation  of  the  viomitj 
for  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  Every  e£Port  for 
the  success  of  the  Institute  was  made  by  Dr.  Belknap  the  present  Super* 
inteudent,  and  throughout  the  session,  while  the  attendance  of  teachers 
was  good,  that  of  the  citizens  was  much  larger  than  common.  Mr.  Co- 
nant  discussed  the  topic  of  Grammar  and  also  gave  instruction  in  regard 
to  other  subjects,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  proper  method  of  oonauct- 
ing  recitations.  Kev.  ^ir.  Herrick  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Harvey,  former  Su- 
perintendeut,  were  fre<|uent  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Wing,  Principal  of 
the  West  Randolph  Academy,  ably  assisted. 

The  Eleventh  Institute  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  East 
Cornwall,  for  the  County  of  Addison,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  June, 
and  was  larger  in  numbers  than  any  previous  Institute  in  the  County. 
Ml .  B.  F.  Bingham  of  Brattleboro  High  School,  discussed  very  accepta- 
bly and  usefully  the  topic  of  Arithmetic,  giving  special  prominence  to 
mental  arithmetic.  Mr.  Chandler  of  Middlebury  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  the  elements  of  Geology.  Cornwall  bemg  almost  exclusively 
a  farming  town,  the  population  is  quite  sparsely  distributed,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  entertaining  those  in  attendance  from  out  of  town  at  dinner, 
led  to  the  provision  for  strangers  of  a  pic-nic  dinner  during  the  mid-day 
recess  of  the  Institute  on  each  day,  and  thus  furnished  a  very  attractive 
us  well  as  unusual  feature  of  the  Institute.  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred were  thus  entertained  each  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the 
Institute  here,  to  which  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Baker  the  Superin- 
tendent largely  contributed,  was  very  good. 

The  Twelfth  Institute  was  held  at  West  Poultney  in  the  County  of 
Rutland,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  June,  in  the  Methodist  Church ; 
and  although  not  quite  as  largely  attended  as  the  Institute  at  Walling- 
ford  during  the  previous  year,  was  still  a  very  large  gathering,  and  con- 
tained a  very  large  number  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  schools  of 
various  grades  in  the  County.  Mr.  Hitt  of  Rutland  and  Mr.  V7inslow 
of  Pfttsford,  assisted  in  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Moore  of  the  Rutland 
Union  Ischool  was  present  during  most  of  the  session.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  time  selected  for  the  Institute  here  was  just  previous  to  the  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  Ripley  Female  College,  located  in  this  village,  and 
thus  the  Institute  was  deprived,  of  necessity,  of  the  aid  of  Messrs.  New- 
man and  Knapp,  the  Principals  of  this  new  and  promising  institution. 
Mr.  Newman  did  all  within  his  power  for  the  success  of  ttie  Institute,  but 
was  inevitably  otherwise  engaged  and  could  not  be  present.  The  Jnaii' 
tutes  in  this  County  have  now  for  several  years  been  larger  than  any  other 
similar  gatherings  in  the  State,  and  this  fact  seems  to  have  a  natural  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  Rutland  County  is  second  to  no  County  in  the 
State  for  the  steady  improvement  of  her  schools  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Thirteenlii  Institute  was  held  at  Putney  in  the  County  of  Wind- 
ham, on  the  21st  and  22d  days  of  June,  and  was  a  very  largo  and  very 
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sucoesBfiil  meeting.  Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham  of  Bratiieboro  High  School, 
gave  a  moet  able  and  useful  discnssion  of  intelleotiial  arithmetic,  that 
was  exceedingly  well-timed  and  must  have  been  greatly  usefiil  to  evecj 
practical  teacher.  Mr.  Orcatt  of  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seininanri  addressed 
the  Institute  on  the  use  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  school,  ana  the  practi- 
cability of  their  introduction  into  the  common  schools.  Miss  Hyc^  the 
teacher  of  gymnastics  in  Glenwood  Seminary  then  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  that  are  in  use  at  that  School,  with  a  facility  and 
grace  that  won  universal  attention  and  admiration.  Eev.  B.  G.  North- 
rop, the  Agent  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  who  by  good  luck  was 
able  to  be  present,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  topics  of 
spelling  and  of  object  teaching,  which  he  discussed  very  instructively 
and  usefully.  Messrs.  L.  F.  Ward  of  Westminster,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Dwipht  and  Herrick  also  assisted  in  the  Institute,  and  the  gathering  was 
considered  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  one.  Dr.  Houghton,  the  Superin- 
tendent, omitted  no  necessary  effort  on  his  part  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  general  success. 

The  Fourteenth  and  last  Institute  was  held  in  the  ConmgatioDal 
Church  in  Peru  in  the  County  of  Bennington,  on  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  June,  A.  D.  1 864.  The  first  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  was  held  in  this  County,  was  held  in  Peru,  in 
1858,  and  the  contrast  between  the  attendance  then,  and  that  upon  the 
Institute  of  the  present  year  gives  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
great  increase  of  general  interest.  The  town  was  filled  with  those  in 
attendance  from  lubroad,  and  this  attendance  was  composed  largely  of 
practical  teachers.  There  were  teachers  present  from  the  schools  of  four 
different  counties.  Eev.  Mr.  Perry  of  Shaftsbury,  addressed  tbe  Insti- 
tute on  the  best  method  of  teaching  spelling,  and  Mr.  Charles  Haynes  of 
Peru  cave  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  expositions  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching  spelling  to  which  I  have  ever  listened,  within  or 
without  the  Statp.  No  possible  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent 
or  the  citizens  was  spared  to  secure  the  comfort  of  all  present,  and  the 
Institute  was  unusually  successful. 

The  subject  of  the  tendency  and  efficiency  of  Teachers'  Institutes  as 
educational  agencies  has  been  so  often  presented,  and  been  dwelt  upon  at 
so  great  length  in  former  Reports,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  now  to  give 
much  space  to  a  general  vindication  of  their  usefulness.  Accepted  io 
all  of  the  other  States,  wherever  any  educational  advancement  har  been 
made,  as  entirely  indispensable  to  wholesome  progress,  they  have  in  the 
year  just  past  as  in  former  years,  proved  their  title  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

While  in  one  or  two  of  the  counties,  the  attendance  has  been  less 
than  in  the  same  counties  in  some  former  years,  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance, taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  larger  than  during 
the  last  year.  And  throughout  the  State,  as  much  at  least  of  interest 
in  them  has  been  shown  by  the  body  of  the  people  as  ever  before ;  which, 
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taking  into  account  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  engrossment 
of  the  general  mind,  is  very  strong  evidence  in  their  favor. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  evidence  as  to  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  Institutes,  the  School  Registers,  and  the  An- 
nual Reports,  a  request  was  made  in  the  statistical  schedules,  that  the 
Superintendents  of  schools  in  the  various  towns  would  give  frank  ex- 
pression to  their  views.  And,  in  the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Superintendents  to  me,  will  be  found  a  very  general  and  decided  commen- 
dation of  all  of  these  as  educational  agencies,  and  the  testimony  thus 
given  is  particularly  full  and  decided  in  reference  to  the  Institutes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  testimony  to  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Institutes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cordial  and  unstinted  hos- 
pitality with  which  they  have  been  invited  and  received  during  the  past, 
as  in  previous  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  often  having  been  invited 
to  revisit  the  same  localities,  and  constantly  received  with  prompt  and 
ready  courtesy. 

The  Institutes  may  be  regarded  as  acceptable  and  efficient  instru- 
mentalities in  the  progressive  advancement  of  school  improvement. 

OONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  to  this  department  of  the  various;  Town  Superintendents 
of  Schools  furnish  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  the  different  localities.  Hence,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  insert  entire  these  official  reports,  copious  extracts  are  made 
from  the  reports  returned,  with  the  view  of  making  such  selection  as 
shall  present  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  smaller  towns.  And  the  failure  to  insert  many 
returns  that  are  made,  arises  mainly,  although  not  entirely,  from  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  making  such  selection,  and  nut  at  all  from  a  design  to 
slight  any  particular  official  or  locality.  Amid  the  diverse  complaints,  on 
tlio  one  hand  that  certain  reports  do  not  appear,  and  on  the  other  that  so 
much  space  is  given  to  these  reports,  the  effort  is  made  to  take  a  medium 
and  judicious  course. 

The  following  are  cxtractecl  from  Superintendent's  reports : 

Wc  arc  familiftr  with  the  line,  **  Just  as  the  twij^  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,** 
ami  in  practical  life,  we  conform  our  conduct  to  the  principle  it  inculoatee.  The  far- 
mer or  ffardener  in  procuring  the  trees  for  his  orchard  or  ganlcn,  selects  those  which 
are  straight  and  beautiful,  or,  if  compelled  to  take  others,  commences  with  their 
transplanting,  tlie  use  of  the  necessary  means  to  secure  for  them  the  form  he  desires. 
The  lady,  when  setting  plants  in  her  flower  js'«^len,  endeftvoi*s  to  secure  them  by 
.stakes  and  hoop«  and  fasteninpcs,  lest  they  should  grow  awi-y  and  rlisappolnt  her 
hope**. 

t^  the  parent  should  <lo,  not  only  with  i*espect  to  the  borlies,  but  with  reference 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  children.  Would  you  have  the  mind  ac- 
tive and  well  balanced,  see  that  its  powei-s  are  trained  to  act  with  promptness,  and 
that  each  is  educated  in  due  proportion.  Would  yon  have  the  moral  character  sym- 
metrical and  attractiTe,  see  that  no  truant  desire  is  unduly  nourishe«l  to  the  neglect 
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ol'  otlicr?*.  ImI  no  love  ol'  ^^aiii  supplant  aiiil  overri«lc  the  higher  aiwl  iutiiiitcly  no- 
bler desire  to  be  useful.  When  mrf'ulness  it<  the  end  of  education  aud  every  power 
is  trainerl  into  subservieucy  to  it,  tlien  man  ntanrb  forth  a  worthy  object  of  admin- 
tion. 

Few,  probably,  will  question  the  correctness  of  the  ixxsition,  tlmt  the  tnuning 
of  the  first  years  of  childhowl  coiunionly  .shapes  the  character  for  life.  It  is  ciuiUt 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  community  receive  their  ment^il  character  chie^ 
iu  the  common  school.  If,  then,  our  scho<jls  arc  to  furnish  the  education  which  look 
persons  acquire,  we  cannot  over-estinuite  their  im|)ortance.  They  should  have  all 
the  i)ertection  and  all  the  elliciency  we  ava  cai>able  of  imiuirtin;;  to  them,  ami  I  triwt 
the  assertion  will  not  1)0  considered  extrava;^\nt,  that,  as  an  educational  iu>titution, 
the  common  school  may  be,  an«l  ouprht  to  be,  so  iK»rfcct,  as  to  render  nca<lemios  « 
other  high  schools  unnecessary  tor  the  onlinary  purjK)ses  of  instruction.  The  tnitii 
of  these  remarks  being  admitted,  then  it  Ls  indisputable. 

Ist.  That  whatever  the  cost  of  pi'ocuring  the  best  te«ichei-s,  no  othci-s  .^hould  be 
employed. 

2iid.  Money  paid  fur  the  supi)ort  of  g«xxl  teachei's  is  wisely  ex|)cnded.  wliilc 
money  paid  to  poor  teachei's  is  foolishly  expended. 

5rd.  Our  school  houses  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  i>ossible,  }x)th  na  to  their 
form  and  finish,  and  to  the  neatness  and  convenience  ol  their  p:i-ounds.  Tliev  shonM 
also  have  all  the  furniture  needful  for  illustration. 

4th,  Patriotism,  equally  with  parental  affection,  nrp»s  to  lilwrality  and  effijrt  in 
improving  our  schools. 

5th.  Eveiy  owner  of  i*cal  estate  is  a  richer  mnu  if  he  has  occasion  to  piy  ;\  i^i'ii- 
crous  tax  for  the  support  of  goo<l  schools  where  that  estate  is  situateil.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, the  value  of  j-our  farm  is  greatly  cnhance«l  by  a  gocnl  school  iwrnumentlv  sus- 
tained iayour  district.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  thought,  Ijccausc  I  have  prenciitef]  it 
in  a  former  report.  But  I  will  say,  that  every  desirable  citizen  who  conteniplatw 
purchasing  a  feirm,  will,  among  his  first  questions,  ask,  **  Have  y<Mi  goiHl  schiH»N?" 
The  man  who  is  indifferent  in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  wish  nuiy  find  a  M'ttlemoiit 
elsewhere  than  in  our  community.  Woul<l  you  be  willing  to  have  any  man  buv  a 
farm  adjoining  yours,  and  move  in  as  your  next  neighbor,  who  should  be  himself  «W 
titute  of  education,  and  indiflFei-ent  whether  you  ha<i  a  go(Kl  or  worthier  school,  or 
any  at  all  ?  Would  not  your  infoi-ence  unavoidably  be,  that  you  could  not  oxiteft 
that  man  to  be  a  desirable  ncighbt)r?  Would  you  not  rather  expect  uan-owncsNof 
dealing,  rudeness  of  manners,  and  a  disregard  of  the  common  civilities  and  decen- 
cies of  life?  Who  in  the  circle  of  your  jicquaintance,  arc  the  men  mi>st  eugajr^  iji 
broils,  in  petty  strifes  and  feuds,  aud  iu  vexatious  litigations  ?  Ai-e  thevnot  the  vcrr 
men  just  named? 

I  have  the  pleasui-e  of  i-cporting  to  the  town  that  our  schools  ai-c  pi-osiwin".  In 
regard  to  the  order,  discipline,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  tlM^pa^t 
year  has  furnished  cheering  indications  of  improvement.  In  scvci-al  of  the  district.s 
prudential  committees  and  parents  are  showing  inciTase^l  intei-est  l>y  visitin;:  tbe 
schools,  and  we  are  approaching  uniformity  in  the  several  districts  in  raising  all  mir 
money  for  schools  on  the  grand  list.  Most  of  the  districts  have  adopte<l  this'^j>i-ai'ti^T 
for  years — the  only  metho<l  of  supporting  Bchm)ls  which  will  secure  the  e«1ucation 
of  the  whole  community. 

And  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  after  having  for  several  years  lahoi-ol  in  the  oauj^oof 
common  schools,  under  your  lea^lei-ship,  inducetl  by  ill  health,  I  retire  from  otlici:il 
service,  with  unabated  confidence  that  our  noble  school  system  is  destined  to  triumph, 
that  its  defects  will  be  remedied,  and  its  excellencies  develope«l.  till  they  culminate  in 
perfection — the  crowning  glory  of  our  Commonwealth. 

LYMAN  .MAITIIEWS.  ron»w«ll. 


Will  not  the  State  do  something  to  aid  in  this  matter  ?  1  cannot  help  feeling  a  livelv 
interest  in  behalf  of  Normal  .S:hools,  from  the  fact  <hat  I  was  associated  as  te-icher  in 
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.««-1i*kjI  lor  WiYi'e  \eHV<  only  three  iiiile«  fi-oni  the  State  Normal  School,  located  iivNew 
Brituiu,  (ouii.  Prof.  l'hilhrick»  now  of  Bonton,  waa  at  tlie  head  of  the  school.  Could 
thp  frieuilH  of  eiliiciitioii  of  tliis  Slate  visit  this  institution,  and  seethe  practical  work- 
ings of  the  Ijest  metikKls  of  iustnietion  and  luauageuient  of  schools,  I  think  they  too, 
winild  Ik'  co-la)x»rei*»  with  iiio  in  urjj;ing  the  early  location  and  completion  of  a  sim- 
ilar institution,  whei'e  our  iions  and  ilaughters  may  become  thoroughly  educated'  and 
tr>tin<Ml  for  the  work  of  teaching,  governing  and  managing  our  schools. 

As  you  solicit  expressions  of  opinion  respecting  School  Registei"s,  Teachers'  In- 
Htitutes,  and  Annual  Reports,  I  ciieerfully  comply  with  your  wishes.  If  the  oppo- 
sition element  will  explain  to  me  how  a  well  regulated  mercantile  establishment  can 
get  ahtng  without  having  its  day-book,  and  in  voice-)  >ook,  then  I  will  explain  in  lik« 
manner  how  a  well  c'onducte<l  school  chm  get  along  without  the  Sch(»ol  iCegister  and 
Annual  Report,  for  our  S(*ho<jl  Register  jind  Annual  Report  bear  the  same  relation 
.to  our  s^'hools  as  the  day-lniok  and  inv<nce->Miok  do  to  the  mercantile  establishment. 
On  the  one  hand  we  can  see  how  we  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year  i-especting  our 
.schools,  as  well  as  the  merchant  his  caj)ital  st<K*k  invested  on  the  other.  If  teach- 
cM-x,  Sii|3erintendents,  District  and  Town  Clerks  will  do  their  duty  faithfully,  we  can 
(Calculate  with  mathenintical  exactness  whether  we  have  lost  or  gi\ined  at  the  clase 
of  the  ye;ir.  I  have  attendeil  three  Tearhers*  Institutes,  and  can  sj^eak  decidedly 
in  their  favor. 

I  think  they  are   instrumental   in   accomplishing  much   goo<l.     They  awaken 
thought  and  action  in  our  teachers  that  c<»uld  hanllv  be  gained  otherwise. 

.1.  tt.  JEWKrr,  CJranville. 


The  spelling  l)ook,  i*eiuling,  geography  and  writing  have  been  evidently  thought  of 
bome  conse<|uence,  and  we  have  had  teaiiiers  able  an<l  willing  to  teach  and  explain 
all  the  l.«*anches  of  study  which  the  law  re^juii-es  to  )>e  taught  in  common  schools. 
A  (U«ire  on  the  pai*t  of  Initii  p.ii*ents  and  irhihli-en  for  thoroughly  conijMJtent  teachei's 
has  ])re<Iominate<l,  and  the  i*esult  has  been  wiiat  might  have  been  expected.  Our 
schools  have  l)een  alK)ut  what  they  sliould  l)e.  The  art  of  writing  especially,  which 
was  almost  totally  neglcctetl,  has  had  a  prominence  in  our  schools  during  the  past 
wintci*  which  I  have  been  very  glad  to  see.  The  schohii's  have  made  gcjod  pnjgi-ess, 
and  our  teaciiei*s  havethme  themselv<'s  lionor.  There  has  I>een  ap|Mirent,  an  anxiety 
not  only  to  go  through  their  sevenil  IxMiks  of  study,  on  the  {wirt  of  most  of  the 
scliolai>«,  but  to  go  througii  thoroughly  and  undei*standingly.  This  desire  to  excel, 
I  nin  hap[»y  to  say,  seems  to  have  extended  to  all  branches,  and,  with  tew  exceptions, 
to  all  classes.  The  Registei-s  have  Is'en  kej)t  moi*c  as  they  should  Ik?  the  j>ast  year 
than  ever  beftu'C  in  this  town  since  1  have  Ijcen  ac<]uainte<I  with  its  s<*hools.  lliis 
item  is  of  the  highest  imiK)rbincc  in  every  district,  in  owler  that  the  State  may  have 
a  knowleilgc  of  the  tnie  condition  of  our  schools.  I  have  cndeavoi*eil  in  all  official 
iutercoui-se  with  our  te:ichei*s  to  impi-ess  uijon  them  the  importance  of  faithfully  at- 
tending to  this  subject,  junl  I  trust  jiiy  eft'orts  in  this  reganl  have  not  Ijeen  wholly 
in  vain.  '  JOSKril  SAUCJEANT,  Hancock. 


I  am  happy  to  report  a  slight  improvement  in  our  j>ublie  seluKils  during  the  past 
year,  and  can  but  hoj>e  that  it  may  continue  and  incrwse  till  our  seh<M)Is  shall  1k'- 
come  what  they  in  reality  should  be,  the  ]>ridc  and  |K*t  institutions  of  the  people  of 
Vermont.  As  the  people  l)egin  to  understand  the  pi"es<»nt  law  and  the  Register  sys- 
tem, they  ai-e  Ijecoming  moi*e  and  more  pleas<H.l  with  it,  and  less  com]>1aint  is  made 
about  its  l>eing  a  '*  complicated  system,"  iSlc.  The  various  district  clerks  have  shown 
a  gi*eat  impi-ovement  in  the  cori*ectness  with  which  they  lia\e  answerwl  the  statisti- 
cal interrogatories  this  year,  showing  that  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
interrogatory  ])efore  ai)pending  the  answer.  The  Registei's  for  the  post  year  present 
a  much  better  appeamnce  externally  that  heretotbi*e.  indicating  cai-e  and  neatness 
in  their  keeping  on  the  part  r»f  the  teachers.     Tn  I'eterence  to  the  Registei's  I  would 
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ask,  niice  they  (Nititnin  f<nir  tiinM  the  Rpacc  ikm^IcnI  for  it  nlmple  record  of  attend«net  in 
meet  of  the  Jbtricts,  why  the  extra  !«pace  might  nut  ))c  iu»ed  for  a  record  of  recita- 
tions, tmd  ruleil  nccunlingly  ? — thus  peri)etii>iting  each  scholar's  standing  in  school 
ami  giving  the  piii-ents  uf  chiKlren  the  opitoi'tunity  of  knowing  exactly  how  their 
children  nre  in  the  hubit  of  aoconipHshing  their  allutted  tasks.  I  admit  that  a  bet- 
ter, and  in  fact,  the  best  wny  would  lx%  for  the  parents  to  go  to  the  school  and  sec 
for  theniselvetfi.  Still  1  think  the  phiii  would  Ih.>  a  g«HNl  one.  I  think  it  would  he  a 
strong  induceiiKMit  lui*  titoiii  to  hH\t>  tlicir  chlMixMi  at  the  school  ///  seauon,  to  give 
them  tlie  rwiuisito  time  for  lenniiiig  their  les*nis. 

Your  valuable  report  shows  u  t'oarful  aggregate  of  tardiness  and  dismissals,  and 
anything  that  will  iviluce  them  nm^i  be  bunetioiul.  The  law  authorizing  the  prints 
ing  and  distribution  of  your  annual  rej)ortf<,  ought  to  have  gone  one  step  further  and 
made  it  a  i)enal  ottence  tor  every  man  with  a  family  not  to  read  it.  If  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Stati*  would  but  reiul  it,  1  think  it  would  pi*oduco  now,  the 
same  effect  in  part  that  the  'I'eaclui  "  Iiistituter*  will  by  ami  by.  We  must  wait  jfbr 
the  next  generation  to  rweive  the  full  !)enelit  of  the  Institutes,  as  they  are  attended 
mostly  by  the  vouug  wiio  do  not  have  inmie<iiiite  control  of  the  children. 

W.  0.  PERKY,  Leicester. 


It  gives  me  j)leasure  that  thei'e  is  evidently  a  decidetl  and  gi-owing  interest  with 
the  people  in  this  town  ix'lative  to  their  common  schools,  and  the  l)cst  course  to  be 
puraued  in  onler  to  their  impixjvement.  The  matter  of  school  houses  and  their  tii- 
tures  and  surnaimlings  is  one  of  great  imj)ortanoe,  an<l  has  not  i-eceiveil  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  It  is  a  fact,  generally  sj)eaking,  that  you  will  find  the  l>ei»t  schools 
in  the  best  school-houses.  A  neat,  well  arrangwl  ami  pleasantly  locatc<l  schfKil 
house,  with  nccer*;«iry  apparatus,  has  jwwer,  in  and  of  itself  to  stimulate  the  muni 
of  the  pupil,  ami  to  incite  it  to  action,  while  its  intiuence  over  the  teacher  an«l  ][iarents 
and  others  concernetl,  engages  their  interest.  Vigilant  care  and  hearty  co-4)penition 
are  beyond  estinmte.  Tlie  pivper  ventilation  of  our  school  houses  has  met  with  but 
very  little  attention.  Onlyoju'  w^hool  room  in  town  has  a  vcntilat<»r.  And  as  tkr 
afmy  observation  has  Ix'en  in  the  S(!hool  mom  iW  the  twenty-five  i>ast  winters,  it  is 
my  humble  opinion  that  a  great  proiiortion  of  the  miserable  health  complained  uf  i* 
chargeable  to  this  ovei-sight. 

(JEORCE  SMITH,  Middlcburv. 


Sir,  Perhaps  my  account,  being  so  small,  nee<ls  an  explanation.  1st.  1  did  nut 
visit  the  summer  schools,  and  spent  but  six  days  in  visiting  the  winter  ^choohi.  *3l. 
The  Suj^rintendents  get  but  one  dollar  a  day,  and  pay  their  own  mileage,  while  the 
memljers  of  the  Uoar«l  got  thi-ee  dollai's  a  day  and  have  their  mileage  paid.  Such 
dis<'rimination  is  shameful,  in>julting,  detestable,  abominable.  1  tU>  nu4 demand  tlwt 
more  money  be  di*awn  fix>m  the  people,  many  of  whom,  yea,  most  of  whom  work 
hai>l  with  their  hands,  and  are  not  rich,  but  I  tlo  demand  that  the  Governor  and 
other  membei's  of  the  l$oanl  shall  li  ive  only  the  s/nue  that  I  do,  when  they  serve 
the  schools.  Such  loirislation  !  It  may  be  said  theiv  is  the  ex|x^nse  ol'  Ix^anl.  Dut 
I  think  the  Governor  and  his  a<<S(K;ia*tes  of  the  Board,  (•«»ul«l  find  a  phice  at  their 
meeting  whei-e  they  could  .«j:et  board  for  less  than  two  doliai-s  i>er  day.  I^et  them 
keep  an  account  an«l  have  it  allowwl.  For  one  (i»Ieasc  un-lei-stand)  I  am*  unwilling  tu 
Ik?  taxe«.l  to  supi>ort  **  the  dignity  of  office." 

1  am  sorry  that  I  cann(»t  reiwut  more  advance,  on  last  year  in  c<»mmon  sehut>l 
interest.  The  truth  is,  such  interest  does  not  inci*oise  mueh  in  this  town  :  yet  theitj 
is  an  apprei.'iable  growth  iu  this  ri»^pe«rt.  One  reason  why  this  gi-owth  of  interest  is 
so  slow  is,  that  many  of  the  wealthy  families  in  town  have  no  direct  couceni  in  the 
schools  in  that  they  have  no  children  to  send.  This  is  so,  Ijecause,  in  some  families 
the  children  have  grown  bey  on*  I  the  perio<l  of  attending  district  .schoohj,  while  iu 
others,  there  are  few  or  no  children.    To  a  considerable  extent,  sou^e  schools  are 
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imade  up  of  the  children  of  tenant  families  that  are  mostlj  pAssire  as  to  the  oon- 
«lition  of  the  schools.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  people  have  settled  down  into  a 
sort  of  chronic  sentiment,  that  anything  of  a  school  house  will  answer,  however  ill 
may  be  its  construction  or  condition.  Cheapness  is  the  leading  idea  both  in  building 
and  repairing  school-houses.  In  this  respect  the  people  of  New  Haven  are  incon- 
siKtent  with  themselves.  Wealth,  taste,  judgment  and  liberality,  are  evinced  by  the 
people  throughont  this  town,  in  both  their  dwellings  and  out-buildlngs,  to  an  extent 
not  Hurpassed,  perhaps,  in  any  town  in  the  State.  But  there  is  a  sickening  contrast 
between  such  buildings  and  their  school  houses.  Still,  I  trust  that  the  good  people  of 
New  Haven  will  eventually  open  their  eyes  to  these  fkcts,  and,  moveil  by  their  char- 
acteristic pride,  energy  and  spirit,  will  give  their  attention  eflBciently  to  school-house 
architecture. 

llic  Registry  system  was  commenced  at  the  time  I  was  appointed  Superintendent, 
and  I  have  carefully  watched  its  working.  At  first  there  was  much  neglect  and  care- 
lessness in  respect  to  registers  ;  some  teachers  proving  their  utter  want  of  fitness  for 
their  calling,  by  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  they  kept  them,  and  some  district 
clerks  appearing  to  think  that  the  registers  did  not  require  their  attention,  at  least 
but  carelessly.  Steadily,  however,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  and 
the  value  of  the  registry  system  is  getting  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
)K)rtancc  that  Superint^dents  should  look  to  the  registers  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly attended  to  by  both  teachers  and  clerks. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  Teachers*  Instituteis,  and  would  request 
that  one  be  held  in  this  town  the  present  year. 

WARD  BULLARD,  New  Haven. 


All  the  schools  in  this  town,  greatly  need  the  encouragement  which  would  come 
from  nn  earnest  interest  in  the  education  of  tlieir children,  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guaixlians.  Many  among  us,  however,  are  too  much  occupied  for  this,  with  the 
**  toil  and  tug  of  life.*'  In  this  respect  they  are  situated  much  like  those  who  are 
l>eginniDg  new  settlements  at  the  West,  though,  in  relation  to  some  things  their  cou- 
<(iti<)n  is  less  favorable.  Our  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  labor  and  cultivation  yield  a 
ycunticr  product. 

But  we  arc  not  without  some  indications  that  the  subject  of  Education  is  receiv- 
ing increased  attention.  In  general,  pains  arc  taken. to  procure  good  teachers. 
Higher  wages  are  given  than  has  been  usual  in  past  years,  and  the  labors  of  ear- 
liest teacliei's  are  more  justly  appreciated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistical  ]*eport  shows  a  state  of  things  which  must  for- 
bid the  hope  of  realizing  the  full  l)enofit  of  the  outlay  for  schools,  as  long  as  it  shall 
lie  tiuffered  to  continue.  We  report  1 C2  scholars  and  an  average  attendance  of  only 
7^1-4 — less  than  half.  And  then,  from  this  average  attendance  of  less  than 
W,  the  report  gives  over  3000  marks  of  tardiness.  If  the  honorable  and  learned 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Kilucatiou  is  acc|uainte<l  with  any  method  of  rendei*- 
iiig  the  common  schools  effective  to  the  great  end  which  it  proposes, — the  training  of 
uur  children  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  with  such  an  amount  of  **  absenteeitm,**  ami 
such  a  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  now  absentees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
he  will  not  fail,  at  an  early  day,  to  lay  it  before  the  public.  Till  this  is  done,  I  see 
not  how  faithful  teachers  can  be  otherwise  than  much  disheartened  in  seeing  their 
liest  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils  thwarte<l  by  the  inconstancy  and  dilato- 
riuess  of  their  attendance. 

CEPHAS  H.  KENT,  Ripton. 


The  achools  during  the  past  winter  have  been  l)etter  than  usual.  The  teachers 
were  all  experienced,  and  were  generally  thorough  in  their  methods  of  instruction. 
The  confidence  of  community  was  very  great  in  them,  so  great  that  several  of  the 
schools  were  not  visited  by  either  the  committee  or  any  of  the  patrons.  There  is 
another  practict  in  community  which  very  much  needs  correction,  viz.,  the  irregu- 
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Iftrity  of  Httendance  so  genei*a]ly  toleratetl  liy  p;u*eut.s.  I  have  alwHys  rwiitirk<'»l  one 
thing  hi  regard  to  the  progress  uf  srhobi-M — tlie  scholrtr  that  is  punctuui  ami  btwiily 
in  attending  school  always  make?  g(K>l  piH>gi'e^}<,  while  on  the  other  hand,  :i  w«ut  ci" 
regularity  in  always  followed  by  b.'U'kwnnlnt^'*  jind  di8Hati«6ietion.  It  is  a  vci'v  cer- 
tain way  to  deBtruy  interest  in  the  school,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  keep  him  aiway 
from  the  .school  a  con8idei*able  jwrtion  of  the  time,  and  especially  when  he  ii*  detuineil 
witlK)Ut  any  reference  to  the  oitler  or  imptirlance  of  his  recitationn. 

Among  the  many  goo<l  foHturos  ot  the  School  Law,  that  of  luiving  TeachH^' 
Institute»  in  eiu'h  County  I  reganl  as  one  of  the  bes^t,  for  their  influence  through  the 
teacher  operates  tlii^-tly  upon  our  schools.  1  do  not  Iwlieve  thei^e  is  a  teacher,  I 
care  not  how  much  experience  he  luny  have  liud,  who  can  attend  one  ses.si«.n  with 
his  mind  open  to  conviction  and  in><truction.  and,  at  its  clos*»,  can  sjiy  that  ho  has 
thiled  to  receive  any  benefit  in  the  way  of  ^!upge8tions  in  relation  to  l»otter  nieth<Al> 
of  teaching  or  moi*e  keenly  felt  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  him  as  a  te:icher. 
And  to  young  teachers  ami  those  contemplating  teaching,  I  consider  their  value  ines- 
timable. And  if  community  at  large  would  nioi*e  generally  attend  them,  they  wuuKl 
find  that  their  scope  is  sufficiently  hirgo  to  include  another  class  w^ho  nee<l  a  little 
**  stirring  up.**  I  have  never  yet  met  the  pei'southat  has  attcndeil  a  session,  or  even 
a  part  of  one,  but  what  was  in  their  favor.  U|)on  what  does  the  future  rest  if  n«»t 
upon  tho  future  generation  ?  In  our  common  schools  may  be  tbund  the  future  of 
America.  But  who  can  grasp  the  thought  t  Who  ciui  tell  what  mighty  forces  aiv 
even  now  slumbering  in  the  undeveloperl  minds  of  countless  children,  which  are  t" 
influence  the  future  of  men  and  nations?  In  the  future  of  America  is  to  l>e  renli3!e«l 
the  highest  hopefl  of  a  moi^c  perfect  stnte  of  existence.  An<l  upon  the  tesacher  of  our 
common  schools  rests,  in  a  gi*eat  measure,  the  responsibility  of  tmining  and  diwi- 
plining  these  minds.  When  we  consider  what  an  influence  the  teacher  has  over  tlvji* 
committed  to  his  care  during  that  most  impressible  period,  childhood,  and  the  extent 
and  duration  of  that  influence,  the  profession  of  teaching  assumes  an  imp(»i-tuiicc 
that  attaches  itself  to  few  other  pi-ofessions.  Hence,  any  measure  or  institute  which 
has  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  the  standaixl  of  teaching,  or  quality'mj;  tencliers 
for  the  better  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties,  sliould  he  cor^lially  sujipn'ted  by 
the  community. 

1'.  BllOOKINS,  Shoreham. 


As  the  result  of  all  the  olisorvation  I  have  ])ceu  able  to  make,  Iwth  by  jk'I'souaI 
visits  and  insjxxjtion,  and  by  a  knowle<lge  obtainc<l  in  other  ways,  as  it  repinls  the 
improvement  made  in  our  public  sch(K>ls  during  the  year  past,  in  the  sevend  bnmclie> 
of  study  pursued  in  each,  also,  as  it  rcganis  the  government,  onler,  and  dis^^'iplim* 
of  the  same,  I  feel  a  gi*eat  pleasui-c  in  Iwing  able  to  make  a  favorable  i*cport. 

At  no  time  suico  my  official  connexion  with  tlie  public  schools  in  the  town  of 
Weybridge,  has  their  condition,  in  all  respects,  in  my  opinion,  been  as  good  as  at  ilic 
present  tijuc.  The  prudential  committees  in  tiie  several district><j  have  l>ecn  tortunnte 
in  having  procunxi  teachers  well  qualified  to  tcjich.  In  all  our  public  schools  theiv 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  school  books.  A  considei'able  numl)er  of  the  pupils  are 
oblige<l  to  ilcpend  on  others  ll»r  the  u>;o  of  their  books.  Tlds  is  not  as  it  should  K-. 
This  deficiency  in  all  our  public  schools  slmuM  be  speetlily  remedied.  Kvery  pupil 
should  be  furnished  with  lK)oks,  such  as  arencdled,  that  no  one  f<»r  the  u^se  of  a  Uxik 
in  school  should  be  dependent  upon  another.  It  is  iiu|»ortant  that  i^ai-enLs  anil  gunr- 
dians  should  look  to  this  matter,  an<l  see  that  the  children  committed  to  their  c^aiv. 
to  be  eilucated,  are  supplied  with  all  the  liooks  ue<*essaiy  for  their  impi*ovemeut  :uiii 
progi*ess  in  their  studies. 

It  is  recommended  to  district  committees,  when  they  engage  tiniehfrs  for  our  Jis- 
trict  schools,  to  enjoin  upon  them  the  duty  (tf  complying  with,  or  properly  resiwtiiiji 
the  laws  of  the  State,  which  re<juires  a  public  examination  for  teachers  to  be  hoM 
twice  a  year,  and  which  all  persons  designing  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  each 
town,  resixHjiively,  are  invitetl  and  cxjie(te<l  to  attend,  accor«ling  to  notice  previously 
given  by  the  Superintendent. 
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For  ike  encouitigciueut  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  oar  pubUo  ciohools  should 
be  frequently  visited  by  parents  and  guardians,  and  others  interested  fai  the  esiaee  of 
education.  *T)ic  school  i-egisters  in  this  town  show  a  great  defloiency  in  this  req»eot 
fi*om  year  io  year.  This  is  not  tm  it  should  be.  Onr  public  schools  should  be  ftuth- 
fully  viidteil  an«l  the  tcachere  hH>kc<l  after  nioi-e  diligently  than  they  are,  by  all  who 
are'intert^teil,  as  all  should  be,  to  promote  the  right  education  of  our  chjldren. 

Xo  clfurt  .should  be  .«<parc(l  and  no  expenne  withheld  that  is  found  necessary  to 
obtain  competent  teachers  fur  our  public  schools.  Teachers  should  be  sought  after 
who  liaveiiot  only  a  M)un<l  and  thorough  oilucation  as  it  i-espects  the  several  branches 
III  study  to  l)v  taught,  but  wli(»  have  alno  goo<l  mannera  and  morals.  And  no  others 
sliould  1)0  employed  to  teach  our  cliildi*en.  JiCt  Prudential  Committees  look  well  to 
this  matter,  and  act  acconlingly,  and  lot  the  inhabitants  sustain  them  in  such  a 
coui'sc  ;  ami  our  jmblic  schools  from  year  to  yojir  Avill  continue  to  rise  higher  ami 
liijrhor  in  importance,  cfli^'lencv  and  usefulness,  to  the  community  around  them. 

SAMUEL  W.  rOZZENS,  Wej-bridge. 

I  will  ><imply  add  io  the  above  statistics  ihat  tlie  common  schools  in  Whiting 
duiiiijjthc  past  year,  have,  in  some  respect**,  shown  an  advancement  over  those  of  the 
pi-eccnling  ^irs. 

I  am  fully  persiuuled  that  much  dei>ends  <ni  the  aspect  of  the  school  house  and 
its  surroundings,  and  that  just  .so  long  as  we  shall  devote  the  best  of  our  time  and 
enor^ie-s  to  the  buildiug  of  warm  and  comfortable  houses  for  sheep  and  hoi*8es,  to  the  « 
utter  neglect  of  .school  houses,  just  so  long  will  om*  schooUs  bo  inefficient  and  unsatis- 
l'.ictAi';v.  The  school  houses  in  this  town  are  in  many  respects  unfit  for  use,  being 
place  I  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  highway  as  to  leave  no  I'oom  for  yard  or  shade 
tix-cs,  while  within  it  is  even  Uv^s  attractive,  the  dci^ks  being  made  of  plain  pine 
lM)ainls,  guiltless  of  paint,  and,  failing  to  command  the  respect  of  the  scholars,  who 
have  lor  successive  genenitiojis  disphiyc<l  their  Yankee  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  carv- 
ing until  their  original  form  could  hai-^lly  be  recognizeil.  And  yet  here  our  children 
are  to  spend  the  gre;iter  jwrt  of  their  earlier  ywirs,  hci*e  receive  impressions  never  to 
\h*  efface*!. 

We  have  paid  higher  wages  to  tejichei*s  the  past  year  than  has  over  l>een  paid 
since  my  connection  with  schools,  which  I  deem  a  favoittble  omen,  showing  that 
the  people  are  beginning  to  reidi/c  that  tlie  best  teachers  arc  the  cheapest,  even 
though  obtained  at  greater  cost. 

1  am  gitjatly  in  favor  of  Teachers'  Institutw,  and  have  endeavored  to  use  my 
influence  to  induce  teachers  and  all  other  friends  of  education  to  attend  them. 

W.  H.  CASEY,  Whiting. 


The  more  I  have  seen  of  different  schools,  and  contrasted  one  with  another,  the 
mow  foi-cibly  am  I  impressed  with  the  vast  diSei'ence  between  s  good  and  a  poor 
school,  and  die  more  perfectly  satisfie«l  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  not  every 
mechanic  that  can  make  grxwl  shoes,  nor  is  it  every  scholar  that  can  teach  a  gooii 
schoi>l.  The  mechanic  may  tell  you  the  tlief>ry  of  making  shoes,  and  yet  fail  when 
ho  attempts  to  put  that  theory  into  prjictice.  So  a  scholar  may  know  what  is  in  the 
lKK»ks,  and  yet  not  have  the  faculty  to  teach  it  to  others. 

I  wish  in  this  my  closing  official  communication  to  say  to  you,  urge  on  the 
people  of  Vermont  the  vast  importance  of  encouraging  and  supporting  the  very 
licst  teachers,  and  the  Iwst  i-egulatefl  schools. 

A.  G.  McKEE,  Arlington. 

Notwithstanding  the  mighty  contest  lor  frcodoui  now  going  on  in  this  country, 
which  demands  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  there  still  seems  io  be  no  abate- 
ment of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  among  the  people  in  this  locality.  On 
the  contrary  I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  seems  to  l>c  an  increased  interest  in 
this  impt»rtant  subjt»ct.     Our  people,  as  if  conscious  of  the  truth  uttered  by  Napo 
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leon,  that,  **  the  ouly  real  victories  are  those  which  leave  uo  regret  or  remorae  are 
victories  of  knowledge  over  superstition  and  ignorance,"  are  now  moving  finr  the 
establishment  of  a  union  school  ;  which  movement,  I  sincerely  hope  and  tnist,  will 
be  attended  with  success.  There  are  also  other  indications  of  an  unusual  interest 
in  this  cause,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  manifestation  of  an  increaaed  inter^ 
est  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  a  more  earnest  inquiry  after  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  Institutes.  There  seems  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
those  friends  of  education  who  liave  never  attende<l  one  of  the  Institutes,  to  do  so  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  as  to  thubc  who  have,  they  resolve  never  to  fail  of  attend- 
ing any  one  which  shall  come  within  their  reach.  All  this  movement,  however,  only 
seems  to  make  some  barbarous  practices  among  us  appear  the  more  prominent,  as 
the  effulgence  of  the  sun  rondel's  the  dark  spots  upon  that  luminary  the  more  no- 
tlcable.  I  will  mention  one  of  tiie  pi-acticos  which  I  allude  to.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  it  is  nevertheless  true,  tliat  there  ai-e  some  pai-ents,  even  in  Vermont,  (for  we 
have  them  here)  who  seem  to  be  totally  indifferent  as  regards  the  education  of  their 
children.  Now  what  should  bo  done  in  such  cases  ?  I  submit  whether  something 
may  not  be  done  by  way  of  legislation  to  i-emcdy  these  evils.  Surely  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  bring  these  children  within  the  legitimate  influence  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  JOHN  CURTIS,  lH)rset. 


The  interest  in  the  schools  in  this  town  is  inci'casing,  and  our  schools  are  impro- 
ving. The  citiicns  in  general  ai-e  very  well  satisfied  witli  the  workings  of  our  pres- 
ent school  law,  and  would  bo  far  better  satisfied  if  all  of  section  50  of  said  law  afler 
the  word  **  provided,'*  was  rcpealal.  Tliere  are  majorities,  in  about  one  half  of  the 
districts,  who  in  order  to  save  a  few  shillings,  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  said 
section,  and  vote  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fnel  and  teacher's  board  on  the  scholar, 
which  I  think  is  entirely  wrong  in  principle  and  decidedly  prejudicial  in  its  results 
It  casts  a  lieavy  buiilen  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  result  is,  the  schools  are  gen- 
erally provided  with  gi-een  beech  wowl — the  bane  of  every  school.     . 

RANNEY  HOWARD,  Manchester. 


We  neeii  tlie  Tertchei*s'  Institutes  right  among  us  to  get  near  where  we  ought  to 
be.  I  think  they  are  one  of  the  most  life-giving  incentives  to  action  that  we  hau*. 
I  have  heanl  a  number  si>eak  of  trying  to  have  the  Institute  here  the  coining  sea«)ii. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  that  was  moving  in  the  right  dii-ectiou.  It  would  not  take  much 
to  move  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  young,  us  the  future  of  our  nation 
depends  on  the  healthful  training  of  those  just  coming  on  tlie  stiige  of  action. 

Tlie  school  law,  in  the  main,  works  well,  and  so  tar  a«  I  know,  is  gaining  in  the 
estimation  of  the  real  friends  of  education.  I  thmk  the  school  registers  if  peracvej-e<l 
with,  will  l)C  instnimental  in  working  out  for  the  State  a  gi-eat  reformation  in  e^luca- 
tional  mattei-s.  IVoiKjrly  kept,  they  show  real  evils  as  they  actually  exist,  ami  that 
certainly  is  what  we  need  ;  lor  how  can  we  legislate  against  errors  unless  wc  know 
what  they  are.  Some  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them,  but  a  few  suggw- 
tions  from  the  Superintendent  showing  their  importance  will  insure  in  nearly  all 
cases  a  correct  report. 

The  annual  report  made  to  the  town  lust  year  did  much  for  the  schools  this  year, 
(I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  the  first  one  that  we  ever  had)  and  seems  to  be' just 
what  the  people  nee<l.  If  the  annual  Reix»rts  of  the  Board  of  fklucation  could  l« 
read  by  every  man  in  the  State,  there  would  be  a  glow  of  light  coming  frem  Ver- 
mont. 

1).  M.  PRllIST,  Peru. 


Our  schC' us  have  been  prosperous  this  year.  T\\q  teachers  wer«>  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  zealous  and  jaithtul.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  they  fiilly  appivciate  the 
high  ]H>sition  which  educational  interests  are  attaining.     I  think  they  are  susceptible 
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of  much  improTement  in  the  maimer  of  eduoaiing.    But  one  of  our  teachers  atten- 
ded the  Institute  at  North  Bennington.    They  have  not  becm  accustomed  to  fpre  atf- 
teation  to  the  call,  and,  having  never  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  at^ding 
such  gatherings,  are  not  aware  of  the  great  loss  they  sustain  by  such  neglect.    The 
teachers  are  not  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  as  they 
should  be.    The  parent  reviews  his  flocks  and  herds  and  crops  daily,  but  the  child 
goes  to  school  the  whole  year  without  once  seeing  the  parent's  face  in  the  school  room. 
Prudential  Committees  rarely  enter  the  school  room.    Having  placed  the  teacher  there 
the  work  is  done,  and  the  teacher  plods  on  day  after  day  with  UtUe  encouragement 
and  sometimes  with  very  little  sympathy.    I  think,  however,  the  fault  is  diminish 
ing. 

J.  M.  BACHELDOR,  Pownal. 


Our  schools  the  past  year,  as  a  whole,  have,  I  think,  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Some  have  been  well  managed  on  the  part  of  teachers.  While  there  is  of 
course,  more  or  less  lack  in  that  abLUty  which  makes  up  the  complete  teacher,  I  be- 
lieve our  schools  suffer  most  from  neglect  of  patrons.  The  Registers  show  but  few 
names  of  parents  as  visitors,  though  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  the  interest  seems 
increasing  a  little  in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  school  apparatus  in  town,  neither  globes,  charts,  or  maps  ajre found 
in  any  of  the  districts,  and  the  lack  of  a  complete  dictionary  is  quite  apparent 
These  articles  being  supplied  would  alone  do  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
eommon  schools.  The  Registers  are  well  received  and  kept  by  the  teachers,  some, 
however,  too  careleasly  to  give  with  accuracy  the  information  they  are  inteiided  to. 
And  the  clerks'  answers  are  as  various  as  the  interpretations  they  ^ive  the  Ques- 
tions. One  gives  as  the  amount  of  money  raised  upon  the  Grand  List  some  $70, 
another  62  oents,  and  a  third  leaves  the  answer  blank. 

Teaohers'  Ixistitutes  are  coming  to  be  esteemed,  and  our  teachers  attending  last 

Sear  returned  refreshed  from  the  repast,  and  benefitted  by  the  counsel  given.  The 
ope  is,  Readsboro  will  partake  more  fully  the  spirit  of  school  reform  which  is  now 
manifesting  itself  in  the  State  at  large,  and  ere  long  place  her  common  schools  upon 
a  standard  comporting  better  with  the  advancement  of  the  age,  the  dictation  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  common  wel&re  of  her  children. 

J.  B.  LEARNED,  Readsboro. 


In  conformity  with  your  request  I  will  make  a  fbw  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  prospect  of  the  various  schools  in  this  town.  That  the  condition  of 
oar  schools  is  good  comparatively  is  true  ;  that  they  are  much  better  than  in  fiir- 
mer  times,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  they  are  the  best  which  we  can  afford — that 
they  are  *'  good  enough,"  because  they  are  **as  good  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago" — that  they  have  attained  their  true  elevation,  and  hence  can  make  no 
ftirther  progress,  we  stoutly  deny.  And  here  we  arraign  parents  as  being  the  oauae, 
for  the  most  pari,  of  that  indifference,  inattention  and  utter  want  of  interest  too  of- 
ten maniiSBBted  in  some  of  the  schools  of  our  town  and  State  ;  and  that  fi)r  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because,  having  the  means,  they  do  not  employ  those  means  for  best  the  good 
of  their  children  ;  and  secondly,  because  they  do  not  unite  their  influence  as  pa- 
rents wi^  that  of  the  teachers  when  employed  in  the  effort  to  sustain  a  healthy  state 
of  publio  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we  would  say  that  children  need  a  ooai£Dnt- 
abfe,  yes,  a  pleasant  and  attractive  place  in  which  to  study,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  early  learn,  to  dislike  study,  and  the  assodajdons  of  school  life.  But  what  is  the 
Ibot?  Oh  !  Parents  must  hare  their. grain  cradles,  mowing  machines,  and  the 
hke,  mnsi  have  their  flower  gardens  and  shady  walks,  will  j^ant  the  maple,  the 
elm,  the  evergreen,  to  make  hmne  pleasant,  and  to  beautify  and  adorn  it,  Juid  attract 
the  passer-by,  but  they  never  bestow  4me  single  thought,  no  not  one  passing  glaaoe 
upon  the  old  school  house  that  stands  so  near  ^e  highway,  so  uninviting,  so  unattrac- 
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tivc,  witJi  iiu  oruamcuU  Tvitiiiu  ur  witiioift ;  no  globcn^,  ouUliue  maps,  or  books  ol 
ix»fei*encc  of  any  sort,  with  the  cold  winds  of  winter  whistling  throagh  the  creriott 
in  the  rlooi*»,  tioor,  ceiling  and  window:!,  and  with  no  play  ground,  not  even  a  tree, 
under  which  the  children  may  play  and  be  sheltered  from  the  scorching  rays  of  t^ 
fiummcr  sun.  Whether  pai-enta  can  l)e  mailo  to  believe  it  or  not,  wc  do  know,  that 
upon  the  likes  or  dii«like9,  upon  the  interest  or  disgust,  cherished  or  felt  for  the  school 
liouse  and  its  suri*oundings  in  early  life,  will  depend  to  a  very  gi*eat  extent,  the  lu- 
iuro  chai-actcr  of-  the  chil«l. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  schools  of  this  town  are  in  far  better  condition  to- 
day than  we  have  ever  before  known  them.  Teachei'S  are  better  qualified,  also  more 
thorough  and  systematic  than  formerly.  Parents,  too,  as  a  general  thing,  are  getting 
vousc<l  up  to  the  necessity  of  employing  competent  teachers.  And  we  sincerely  hope 
the  dawn  of  that  coming  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  the  friends  of  education 
will  rally,  putting  foi*th  one  common,  constant,  and  united  eflfort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education,  tliat  we  may  have  a  generation  of  true  men,  pre- 
pare<l  to  act  well  their  part  on  the  great  battle  field  of  human  life. 

J.  N.  WISEM.VN,  Rupert. 


Properly  kept,  I  think  the  Uegistei*  is  a  reliable  soui'cc  of  valuable  informt- 
tion — just  the  kind  of  information  we  want. 

I  also  notice  that  thci'C  is  an  increase^l  intei'est  manifested  in  our  schools  by  the 
parents,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  For  when  parents 
visit  the  school  and  see  for  themselves  how  their  scholars  are  progressing,  and  look 
over  the  i-ogister,  then  they  will  begin  to  be  interested  in  our  school  and  to  mlixe 
how  much  is  Ijeing  done  in  our  State  for  tlic  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  regai*<l  to  the  Teachei*s*  Institutes,  I  think  they  are  just  the  thing  for  teach- 
rrs  to  attend,  for,  by  means  of  them  such  teachers  as  have  had  but  little  exi>erience 
in  teaching,  can  get  that  inlbrmation  which  they  otherwise  could  not  get  short  of 
roneidorablc  experience  in  teaching.  And  to  see  how  much  the  Institutes  are  doing 
for  the  cause  of  education,  one  has  only  to  visit  the  schools  of  those  teachers  who 
have  attcndctl  the  Institutes  and  those  who  have  not. 

WM.  J.  ILVMILTON,  Sandgate. 


The  condition  of  our  schools  tor  the  past  year  has  Ijeen  only  passable,  about  an 
average,  I  should  think.  We  have  gooil  teachers,  but  unlbrtunately,  the  services  of 
the  b«t  were  not  secured  the  past  year,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent  only.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  Prudential  (Committees  are  nominated  in  school  meeting — which  is 
generally  equivalent  to  an  election — by  some  one  who  has  a  friend  whom  ho  wishes  a5 
a  personal  &vor  to  teach  the  school  and  who  will  teach  for  low  wages,  the  question  of 
thorough  competency  not  being  consideitxl  ;  and  thus  in  many  instances,  incompe- 
tent persons  teach  our  children,  whilst  good  teachers  are  **  left  out  in  the  cold.'' 

The  impoilancc  of  the  school  Register  seems  not  to  be  as  generally  appiTciateil 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  labored  the  past  two  years  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Register,  but  seemingly  with 
little  avail,  for  they  are  returned  this  year,  in  most  instances  bunglingly  kept  and 
showing  ill  usage  unworthy  the  intelligent  teacher.  The  clerks  do  no  better,  indeed 
worse,  their  answei*s  to  statistical  interrogatories  being  very  bunglingly,  and,  in 
many  instances,  manifestly  incorrect,  adding  greatly  to  the  labor  of  me  Superintend- 
ent, and  marring  the  accuracy  of  his  report.  So  much  was  this  the  case  with  the 
fractional  districts  belonging  to  other  towns  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  collate  any 
thing  from  them.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
ire  read'considerablv,  and  I  am  confident  exert  a  goo<l  infiuence. 

G.  T.  SHANKS,  Winhall. 


Id 

Tnkiug  uur  tohuiiU  as  a  whole,  I  thiuk  that  more  than  common  auecess  has  at- 
tended them  fur  the  past  year.  Much  carefulness  has  been  taken  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Hegieters.  Nearly  all  have  tilled  them  according  to  precept.  Xot  many  of  our 
teachers  have  attended  the  Teachers*  Institutes  during  the  past  year.  All  but  three 
terms  have  been  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  success  ha^  generally  attended 
them. 

A.  P.  WALTER,  Burke. 


Taking  all  the  adverse  circumstances  into  consideration,  1  think  we  are  making 
Home  impi*ovement  in  the  right  dii'ectioii.  Although  paiH^nts  and  cumuiitte«'.'i  have 
not  visiteil  schools  as  otten  as  could  be  desired,  there  still  uppe»i*s  to  Ijc  au  opiu  idii 
gaining  ground  that  the  best  of  our  citizens  are  not  too  giKxl  for  school  I'ommitteeH, 
oud  tliat  the  best  teachei-s  ai*e  the  cheapi'st.  A  lai^k  of  furniture,  ap]Mirntus  and  other 
suiicles  necessary  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  childi-en,  is  plainly  indicated  by 
tlie  Kegistew.  1  huiHJ  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  be  more  lilwrul  in  sujijjlyiug 
tlie  deficiency. 

I  think  it  would  l>e  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  ha\r  all  s<*IkioI  otlicers  elec- 
ted by  ballot  instead  of  being  elected  by  nomination  an  is  now  generally  pi*actice<l. 

NELSON  MOHHIS.  Kirby. 


I  am  happy  to  lie  able  to  state  that  amid  all  the  excitements  of  the  dtiy,  uur 
whool  interest  has  not  been  allowed  to  decline  ;  the  people  seem  willing  to  give  a 
proper  estuuate  to  its  importance  and  esiM*cially  regaixl  the  cau.*«e  of  education  in  the 
town.  The  important  good  secured  by  our  eilucational  operations  are  sufficient  to 
eucoui'age  increased  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all.  There  are  various  simple 
and  ]>ractical  means  within  the  I'each  of  all  by  which  the  character  of  our  schools 
could  lie  elevated  and  their  efficiency  increased.  Among  thwp,  a  mow  ftill  atten- 
dance niton  the  annual  school  meeting  is]>rominent,  and  the  inteivst  felt  and  the  atten- 
tion that  parents  give  to  constant  attendance  of  their  cliildi*en  nt  the  school  nioui. 
In  making  our  schools  all  that  could  be  desii*ed,  an  efficient  co-«»i)ei-jiti()n  of  th« 
friends  of  the  cause  in  each  district  should  receive  in<*itn»se«l  attention.  I'mdcntial 
0>mmitteefi,  parents,  and  all  friends  of  e<lucation  should  often  visit  the  s<'1i(H)1s  in 
their  respective  districts,  olwen'e  the  order  and  manner  of  twchinjr,  de|Mirtnipnt  and 
proficiency  of  the  scholai's,  and  evince  an  intci-CMt  in  the  success  of  the  .school.  The 
interest  we  feel  and  maniteet  in  the  subject  of  eiiucat ion,  will  secui-o  to  oui-s«*lvcs  n 
grateful  remembrance.  Under  an  earnest  and  well  re<:titietl  })ublic  S4»ntinient,  with 
the  intelligent  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  the  cans**  in  each  district, 
we  shall  soon  reap  the  i-ewanl  which  our  lathers  have  proft'ereil  us  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant work  ;and  our  common  schools  willljecome  what  they  were  intend<»«l  to  1k',  the 
greatest  of  our  civil  and  s<»cial  blessings. 

M.  r.  HENDEKSON,  Lvndon. 


Tlie  Institute  held  here  in  February  was  a  p:reat  blessing.  A  new  spirit  ha.^* 
been  ini^uicd  into  i)arents  as  well  as  teachei-s.  The  incubus  of  effete  customs  still 
rests  heavily  upon  our  schools.  Cheap  teachers  are  still  somewhat  in  demand.  The 
teacher  boanls  round  in  some  districts,  and  some  quiet  gentlemen  still  deny  that 
schools  have  imuJe  any  pi-ogress  in  fifty  years.  The  rapid  decrease  in  i»pulati<»n,  due 
to  emigration  and  the  war,  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  jiublic  energies,  and  is  felt 
in  the  schools  more  than  is  right  ;  lor,  if  all  our  young  po<»ple  must  leave  for  the 
West,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  give  them  the  best  of  .sch»M»ls.  In  this  way  we  can 
do  more  to  keep  public  morals  pui-e,  in  the  vjist  new  countries,  than  by  ages  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

('.  <).  T1I()MI>?()N,  Peacham. 
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Of  sohool  houMi  I  oan  my,  that  a  ftw  of  them  are  in  good  conditlim*  bat  moitof 
them  m  capable  of  improvement,  and  the  schoolB  would  immecUfttel^  reap  theicntti 
9f  siich  acta.  Then  add  a  few  dollars  in  useftil  apparatus,  a  ttandard  motiODaiy,  a 
globe,  and  outline  maps,  (and  there  are  none  or  theee  in  town)  and  it  wouM  paj 
wcU.  Improvementa  m  education  have  been  numerous.  No  teacher  can  prooiiee 
good  results  in  his  school,  with  poor  and  clumsy  tools.  Textbooks,  globes  ana  m^s, 
and  all  the  improved  apparatus  of  the  school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  ue 
power  of  thought,  and  focilitating  the  path  of  knowledge,  are  his  tools,  his  instra- 
menta  to  work  with.  How  important,  then,  that  they  should  have  them  and  that 
they  should  be  the  best  Surely,  the  fanner  would  not  think  of  sending  his  hind 
man  into  the  field  to  work  with  the  implements  of  agriculture  of  a  cefatniT'  ago. 
Teachers  should  be  used  as  well.  We  have  had  some  c&p  teachers,  and  oonseqiiait- 
Iv,  some  cheap  schools.  One  teacher  was  engaged  ibr  75  centsper  week,  bat,  provi- 
ded she  taught  a  good  school,  she  was  to  have  §  cents  more.  The  idea  of  only  8  cts. 
difierence  b^ween  a  good  and  a  poor  school  !  Though  some  poor  teachers  have  got 
into  our  schools,  yet,  sonic  of  them  have  been  experienced  m  the  work,  and  have 
manifested  a  commendable  zeal.  We  have  had  a  few  model  teachers ;  thej  have 
been  practical ;  they  have  taught  many  things  not  in  the  school-books,  but  things 
necessary  for  the  school  of  life.     May  their  numbers  increase ! 

I  think  very  much  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Annual  Reports.  They  are 
exeiling  a  good  influence  on  our  common  schools.  It  is  a  truth,  that  our  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  are  those  who  have  attended  Teachers'  Institutes.  Our  Sohool  Reg- 
isters are  kept  better  each  succeeding  year,  which,  of  itself,  is  encouraging.  I 
think  the  manner  in  which  a  Register  is  kept  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  what  the 
teacher  is.  I  would  sooner  abandon  anything  else  in  our  present  school  law,  than 
our  Sohool  Registers.  Our  best  teachers  would  hardly  know  how  to  dispense  with 
tlicm. 

W.  L.  PEARL,  Sheffidd. 


Our  schools  iu  St.  Johnsbury  under  the  influence  of  the  recent  modifications  of 
the  school  laws  are  generally  improving.  In  some  of  the  smaller  districts  the  pro- 
gress is  slow,  while  in  others  the  change  has  been  very  marked  and  gratifying  to  all 
familiar  with  their  former  condition.  In  District  No.  1,  iu  which  the  schooU  were 
graded  several  years  since,  the  improvement  has  been  most  conspicuous.  The 
High  School  and  several  of  the  lower  grades  under  the  care  of  teachers 
employed  through  several  consecutive  terms,  and  some  of  them  through  several 
years,  are  doing  their  work  admirably,  and  will,  in  due  time,  I  am  confi- 
dent, by  the  exhibition  of  what  they  can  accomplish,  procure  a  better  quality  of 
schools  throughout  the  entire  town.  A  model  school  that  may  be  visited  and  tr^ 
quently  seen  by  teachers  and  parents  in  itn  yicuiity,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agen- 
cies that  can  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  every  other  school  or  state.  Hence 
the  establishment  of  groiied  schools  in  our  larger  villages  is  gradually  accomplishing 

food  results,  not  only  for  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  but  for  the  entire  State. 
Inch  more,  obviously,  might  be  d(me  in  Vermont  in  tins  direction.  A  large  num- 
)>er  of  small  villages  whicli  have  hitherto  done  nothing  in  this  way,  might  8ul)8titat« 
tlie  graded  schooln  for  what  they  now  have,  and,  without  any  burdensome  expendi- 
ture, greatly  improve  the  means  for  educating  the  children  committed  to  their 
care. 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  most  of  our  schools  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  almost  every  term.  How 
a  change  in  this  practice  can  be  effected,  with  the  limited  means  possessed  by  many 
districts  for  retaining  a  permanent  and  successf\il  teacher,  is  not  readily  seen  ;  and 
yet  something  can,  manifestly,  ))e  done  in  that  direction. 

Only  three  male  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  town  the 
past  year,  and  the  schools  taught  by  two  of  them  have  been  tbe  least  satisfkctOry  of 
any.    My  ol>8ervation  l«ul3  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  female  teachers,  as  a  class, 
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It  miieh  better  ^iiRlii)e4  4E>r  t|b«ir  ijrork,  hate  more  mUiirit^  tnd  exp^noe,  than 
those  of  the  other  iex.  X  think'  all  of  our  common  eclioola  in  Tmnont  may  be  cn- 
tnuiied  to  the  infltrtlotion  and  goYemment  of  female  teachers  without  diminishing 
the  efficiency  of  th«br  discipline  or  their  useftilness  in  any  particuliur. 

J.  K.  COLBY,  St  Johnsbury. 


As  respects  the  schools  for  the  past  year  in  this  town  they  have  done  well  ;  we 
might  have  wished  them  better  in  one  or  two  instances.  But  in  aU  branches  of 
business  there  are  some  fiulures.  If  they  sometimes  occur  in  schools  it  is  no  more 
than  is  to  be  ezpeoted.  But  fidlures  have  occurred  less  frequently  of  late  than  in 
former  years.  Ilie  process  of  visiting  and  reporting  schools  and  teachers,  has  kept 
out  many  poor  teachers  whom  we  might  otherwise  have  had  in  our  schools.  School 
committees  and  parents  evince  too  little  interest  in  the  visiting  of  schools.  Scholars, 
fiices  too  seldom  orighten  in  anticipation  of  company  ;  yet  &ere  seems  to  be  a  good 
degree  of  interest  maniftsted  by  our  scholars  generally.  Since  the  introduction  of 
new  school  laws  and  a  better  classification  of  school  books,  much  progress  hss  been 
made.  Many  conmion  school  scholars  will  compare  favorably  with  those  who  for- 
merly attended  Hi^h  Schools.  The  older  class  of  teachers,  unless  they  have  studied 
to  keep  pace  with  Sie  times,  find  themselves  unfitted  to  keep  school  now.  While  they 
have  slept  the  world  has  moved  ;  they  have  remained  stationary  while  the  schools 
have  greatly  advanced. 

J.  M.  PILLSBURY,  Sutton. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  success  in  the  schools  of  this  town.  Teach- 
ers seem  to  understand  their  duty  better  than  ever  before,  therefore  Registers  liave 
been  better  kept — fewer  mistakes.  The  district  clerks  also  begin  to  understand  their 
duty,  and  most  of  them  seem  disposed  to  do  it.  I  find  the  teachers  who  attend  the 
Institutes  better  qualified  for  teaching  than  those  who  do  not.  But  wc  need  some- 
thing to  awaken  an  interest  unong  parents  and  the  people  generally.  I  am  hapjiy 
to  say  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  common  schools  from  year  to  ye»r. 
There  seems  to  be  a  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  schools,  and  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  well  educated. 

CHARLES  A.  STEVENS,  Walden. 


Decided  progress  has  been  made  in  our  schools  the  past  year.  Better  order  has 
been  maintained  and  a  good  degree  of  regularity  in  attendance.  In  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  and  others  interested  in  schools  have  visited 
the  schools.  The  teachers  and  clerks  have  been  more  ikithf\il  in  keeping  the  Regis- 
ters. But  while  our  schools  have  made  good  progreao,  it  seems  to  n^e  there  aro  yet 
a  few  defects  in  the  present  law,  which,  if  remedied,  would  increase  its  utility.  I 
think,  as  I  have  stated  before  in  former  reports,  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  schools 
should  be  supported  on  the  Grand  List.  1  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  property 
of  our  state  should  not  be  made  to  support  the  schools. 

R.  J.  MORSE,  Bolton. 


I  think  there  has  been,  in  many  respects  a  very  gratifying  advance  in  our 
schools  during  the  past  year.  One  very  encouraging  fact,  is,  the  people  are  begin- 
ing  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Parents  have  viHi- 
ted  the  schools  more  frequently,  and  greater  solicitude  has  been  manifested  in  reeard 
to  the  employment  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers,  and  in  other  respects  tliere 
have  been  cheering  indications.  I  think  there  has  been  also  a  veiy  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  part  at  teachers  in  their  mode  of  imparting  instruction.  Teachers  have 
been  less  ooiUlned  to  the  text-book — ihe  blackboard  has  been  more  freely  used,  and 
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oh  the  part  of  some  of  our  teacheiif,  an  effort  Ims  been  made  to  break  away  tnm 
what  uiay  be  termed  the  old  stereotyped  method  of  instructing  classes.  Aa  a  msiilt 
new  life  has  been  imparted  to  tlic  scholAi-?^,  nnd  lioth  skthools  and  parents  have  Vmch 
interefte^l.  Still  there  ia  abundant  room  for  further  improvement  which  we  hope 
to  witness  in  the  years  to  come. 

0.  M.  SEATON,  Charlotte. 


We  have  had  no  marked  fnilures  of  teachers  during  the  year,  and  only  one  or 
two  right  poor  schools.  Neither  have  we  had  u  inoHel  school,  llic  preraure  fPDUi 
tax  piyei*}*  to  make  the  expenses  low,  is  heavy,  ami  teachers  of  moderate  (]uali6ca- 
tions  and  small  experience  have  lx?en  mostly  employed.  Teachers  who  hiive  in- 
currt^l  expense  in  fitting  themselves  to  teach,  have  not  l»een  employed.  A  result  is, 
we  have  lost  in  scholarly  interest  and  ambition  in  the  schools,  and  among  the  people 
too.  For  no  meann  is  mon*  effective  in  exciting  such  ambition  in  school  and  out  of 
it,  than  the  presence,  work,  and  habits  of  ambitious,  scholarly,  ami  studious  teach- 
ers. When  such  are  not  employed  the  intea'ests  of  education  decline.  I  think  ours 
have  declincil  within  a  year  past.  • 

The  Registers  are  doing  a  gooil  work,  by  compelliny  some  of  our  people  to  see 
the/<if/«  in  relation  to  our  schools,  at  least  once  in  a  year. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  we  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  except  at  a  long  distance,  h 
Terichers"  Institute,  that  we  ant  not  <|ualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon  them.  If 
our  good  friend,  the  Secretary,  will  have  one  in  our  town  this  yetir,  we  will  tell  wbit 
we  think  of  it  next  yetir. 

The  report  contains  a  great  amount  of  matter  and  argument,  usetUl  for  consnl- 
tation  and  reference.  I  have  thought  that  if  it  were  intended  for  general  in.structiuu 
and.  incitement,  it  might  Imj  more  read,  if  it  were  condcnacd.  For  myaelf,  however, 
I  like  it  as  it  is.  0.  E.  FERRTN,  Hinesburgh. 


The  l)euetits  of  a  good  common  school  education  are  being  appreciated  in  our 
town.  I  find  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  our  common  schools.  We 
are  >)eginning  to  see,  that  in  this  age  of  the  world,  if  we  lack  for  an  education  to  fit 
us  fur  tlie  common  duties  of  life,  it  is  not  chargeable  to  our  want  of  privilc^,  but  to 
our  own  slackness  and  want  of  interest  in  our  own  belialf.  We  have  a  school  law, 
the  working  of  which  extends  its  blessings  to  tlie  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
those  of  tlie  rich.  The  condition  of  the  schools  is  very  good.  Still,  an  improvement 
mntit  Jw  made,  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  earnest  endeavors  by  the  people,  sclicJ- 
aiN,  teachers,  and  superintendent.  Is  not  the  cause  of  education  worth  more  than  a 
jvasMing  notice  ?  We  must  give  more  thought  to  this  subject,  and  action  is  the  result 
of  sober  i*efiection.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  School  Register,  when 
properly  kept.  It  records  the  tme  state  of  the  school,  and  is  an  index  of  its  prosperity. 
Superintendents  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  town.  It  would  be  well  received. 
They  should  set  forth  the  fivcts  as  they  are,  that  the  people  may  know  the  true  con- 
dition of  schools  in  town. 

GEORGE  W.  SAYLES,  Huntington. 


The  public  sentiment  of  this  town,  with  regard  to  educational  matters  has  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  com- 
mon schools  have  also  improved.  Our  schools  cannot  well  be  l)etter  than  what  the 
jjeople  would  have  them,  and  any  course  that  might  be  taken  to  enlist  popular  feel- 
ing in  their  behalf,  would  tend  directly  to  their  improvement.  As  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  such  a  result,  I  think  the  instrumentalities  provided  by  the  school  law  are 
floing  their  work  well.  At  least,  a  respectable  minority  of  our  citizens  are  becoming 
iutercHted  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  Teachers'  Associations,  Educational  Lectures,  &c. 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  perused  by  many  of  our  think- 
ng  men  and  women,  and  the  facts  therein  elicited  have  brought  some  to  their  senses, 


tc  see  how  such  and  such  errors  can  be  remedied.  The  school  Roisters  art  also  doing 
their  work,  and  I  think  are  rather  pioneers  in  the  cause,  as  without  the  fiicts  that 
are  brought  to  light  through  them,  we  would  hardly  know  how  to  shun  many  of  the 
orrora  that  exist.  My  best  teachers  would  not  do  without  them,  as  thev  say  they  are 
tlieir  "  Day  Books  '\in  their  businetv.  I  have  no  trouble  in  having  them  properly 
filled,  so  far  as  tcachera  ai-o  concerned.  A  part  of  the  district  clerks,  however,  fail. 
1  would  suggest  that  the  question  ''How  many  scholars  have  lacked  necessary 
l>ook*«?"  be  inserted  for  teachers  to  answer.  Personally,  it  would  please  me,  as  I 
have  always^taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  in  order  to  lay  it  belbre  the  town  in 
my  annual  reports.  At  the  same  time  it  would  expose  to  the  public,  an  enormous 
evil  in  our  schools. 

D.  II.  MACOMBER,  Essex. 


We  are  troubled  with  short  sessions  of  schools,  just  long  enough  to  draw  public 
money,  thereby  doing  injustice  to  districts  which  sustain  eight  or  nine  months'  school. 
For  as  long  sessions  show  a  snuiller  average,  the  law  really  allows  a  premium  to  short 
ecijsions.     Otherwise,  everything  works  well. 

ROBERT  J.  WHITE,  Shelbumc. 


During  the  past  year  our  schools  have  been  favored  with  the  instruction  of  many 
excellent  teachers  and  but  few  poor  ones.  The  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  this  town, 
Ducem>>er  Inst,  did  much  towanls  awakening  an  intei*est  in  our  district  schools,  both 
among  pai*ents  and  teachers.  The  tcachci's  and  people  generally  appreciate  tlie  worth 
of  the  Institutes,  and  I  notice  *  general  dcsii*e  among  the  teachers  of  this  town  to 
lKM:ome  better  qualified  for  the  i>eiibrmauce  of  their  duties. 

A.  C.  ROBINSON,  Underhill. 


The  common  schools  of  this  town  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  ; 
nor  have  they  quite  attained  that  position,  which,  under  the  new  law,  it  is  their 
privilege  to  enjoy.  Yet,  some  of  them  are  making  rapid  strides  that  way.  The  pres- 
ent law,  in  the  main,  works  well.  People  are  becoming  accustomed  to  it,  and  there 
Is  decidedly,  a  more  general  interest  manifest  in  schools.  But  some  are  still  croak- 
ing and  complaining  of  the  oppression  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  law,  prominent 
among  which,  is  a  monopoly  m  the  sale  of  school-books.  And  I  would  respectfully 
sugg^  for  your  consideration,  the  importance  of  allowing  each  county  or  town  to 
recommend,  introduce,  and  govern  the  sale  of  their  own  school-books. 

Parents  do  not  take  that  interest  in  schools  which  they  ought.  If  a  teacher  is 
successful  in  creating  an  exciting  interest  in  school,  then  parents*  visits  are  very  fre- 
quent. But  if  there  is  nothing  new,  exciting  or  intei'esting  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  visits  by  parents  are  seldom,  if  ever  made,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that 
their  visits  are  made  more  for  their  own  entertainment  than  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
school. 

J.  II.  CUCUMBER,  Westford. 


The  School  Registers  arc  gradually  demonstrating  their  own  importance,  and  in 
consequence,  becoming  more  reliable.  The  teachers  perform  the  labor  of  keeping 
them,  cheerfully,  and,  in  general,  with  nuich  more  accuracy  than  the  District  Clerks. 
It  seems  to  me  not  only  just,  but  very  much  to  Ik»  desired,  that  the  clerks  should  l)o 
paid  for  their  services.  A  fair  compenstition  to  the  clerk  for  his  labor,  would,  pcr- 
Jiaps,  do  aomething  to  prevent  the  incessant  change  in  the  clerkship,  which  is  the 
grand  hindrance  to  the  successful  working  of  that  part  of  the  school  machinery. 

The  Institutes  are  very  highly  valued  by  teachers,  and  also  by  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  appreciate  the  work  of  the  common  school.  Some  of  our  best  teachers,  at- 
ter  attending  the  Luftitute  held  at  Underhill,  last  winter,  dedareil  themselves  almost 
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linwilling  to  reeume  thdr  fiohools,  so  greatly  had  ilie  earned  woidc  to  wEkh  tbtj 
had  ISflteoed,  magnified  their  conoeptioii  of  the  noble  and  solemn  work  g^ren  thieia  to 
da  I  was  not  surprised,  in  snbsequent  visits  to  thmr  school  roG«n8»  to  find  jnanj  of 
the  saggeetions  made  at  the  InsUtute,  already  embodied  in  their  daily  practice.  The 
time  devoted  to  the  Institutes  seems  too  short ;  the  exercises  are  necessarily  too  brief 
and  harried  ;  and  consequently,  teachers  are  able  to  carry  away  but  a  small  portkm 
of  the  many  valuable  hints  there  given,  as  to  improved  modes  of  teaching. 

The  Annual  Reports,  issuing  fh)m  your  office,  are  most  valuable  documents,  and 
should  be  made  of  mr  greater  service  to  the  schools,  than  is  generally  the  case. 
Could  the  facts,  carefully  gatheretl  fh)m  the  schools  of  the  entire  State,  and  therein 
presented,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large,  they  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  popular  mind  to  the  importance  of  too  common  school  work.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  derive  no  more  benefit  from  the  Report,  than  though  it  were 
printed  in  Sanscrit  Very  few  teachen  read  t/,  and  ttill  fewtr  of  their  patront. 
Its  startling  &cta  never  reach  those,  who  most  need  to  be  startled.  The  same  diffi- 
culty attends  the  operation  of  the  Institutes,  and  County  Teachers'  AssociationB. 
Were  an  Institute  to  be  held  in  this  town  each  month  in  the  year,  there  would  be 
whole  districts  unrepresented,  at  its  sessions,  and  those  the  districts  where  it  is  most 
essential  the  truth  should  go.  It  is  a  difficiilt  problem  to  bring  the  facts,  which  are 
being  developed  by  the  workings  of  the  present  school  system,  to  bear  upon  that 
large  mass  of  the  people,  that  will  not  read  printed  Reports,  and  will  not  attend  edn- 
oational  meetings.  In  the  endeavor  to  supply  in  a  measure,  this  **  missing  link,*' 
I  have  held  meetings,  during  the  winter,  in  several  of  the  school  houses  of  the  town, 
at  which  I  have  discussed,  so  far  as  coiild  be  done  in  a  single  evening,  the  grosser 
forms  of  that  neglect,  with  which  the  common  school  is  so  generally  treated.  &e  ex- 
periment, though  but  partially  tried,  has  not  been  without  success.  The  meetings 
were  most  fully  attended  in  the  more  remote  districts,  and  some  good  results  are  ^- 
ready  visible.  People  were  naturally  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  over  12,000 
absences,  and  nearly  5,000  tardinesses,  in  this  town  alone,  within  the  last  year,  of 
which  less  than  28  weeks  were  occupied  by  the  sessions  of  school ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence, more  than  one  quarter  of  their  entire  expenditures  for  schools  was  a  total 
loss.  Some  districts  have  even  been  induced  to  **  consider  the  question  "  of  making 
a  small  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  school  fUmiture. 
One  of  the  two  school-housos  heretofore  reported  as  **  shameful,**  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  the  present  summer.  Teachers*  wages  ore  slowly  advancing.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  is  being  gradually  increased.  The  tardinesses  are  fewer 
than  last  year  by  298,  and  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  good  schools  are  the  cheapest  at  whatever  cost 

J.  W.  HOUGH,  Winiston. 


Our  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  never  been  more  prosperous  than  during 
the  school  year  just  closing.  More  good  teachers  have  been  employed  ;  more  am- 
bition and  energy  have  been  exhibited  by  the  pupils,  and,  as  a  consequence,  greater 
advancement  in  their  studies  has  been  made,  than  in  any  previous  year.  To  secure 
these  advantages,  and  others  still  l>etter,  I  have  urged  in  lectures  and  in  my  annual 
reports  to  the  town  meeting,  two  prominent  considerations,  to  wit :  that  the  bett 
teachen  should  be  procured,  and  that  parents  should  cealously  co-operate  with  the 
teachers.  On  these  two  points  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets**  in  relation  to 
having  successful  schools. 

Teachers  whoee  literary,  moral  and  goverimiental  qualifications  are  of  a  high  order 
and  who  possess  the  requisite  aptness  in  imparting  instruction,  in  a  word,  teachers 
who  are  what  teachers  always  ought  to  be,  will  make  their  schools  tolerably  inter- 
esting and  usefixl,  even  when  parents  are  ijidi£^ej:^nt  and  neglectful.  How  much  more 
so  when  parents  give  them  their  empathies,  Uieir  active  and  zealous  cooperation.  To 
the  teacher  they  have  committed  their  most  precious  treasures^  Hia  aim  and  theirs  is 
one  and  the  same— the  advancement  of  their  children  in  learning,  knowledge  and 
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Tixtae,  and  he  has  a  hard  and  rcspousible  work.  It  is  a  Terj  easy  thing  to  find 
ikolt.  Some  parents  aeem  to  erince  special  gifts  in  this  direction.  It  would  be  well 
if  they  had  to  exchange  places  with  the  teacher  for  a  little  time,  that  thej  might 
learn  to  appreciate  the  difficnlties  of  his  position — learn  [that  they  owe  other  and 
better  duties  to  the  school  than  scolding  about  it.  Perhaps  they  find  it  difficult  to 
manage  a  half  dozen  children.  What  then  would  they  do  if  they  had  under  their 
charge,  as  the  teacher  often  has,  forty  or  fifty  7 

By  the  oo-operation  of  parents,  I  mean,  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
they  owe  to  the  school,  to  wit :  the  proTiding  of  a  suitable  school-liouse  nnd  grounds, 
ornamented  and  attractive,  a  sufficient  supply  of  text-books,  the  regular  and  timely 
attendance  of  their  children  at  school,  frequent  visits  to  the  school  room,  to  look  af- 
ter their  deportment  and  progress,  and  thus  spur  them  on  to  zealous  emulation. 
These  are  affirmative  duties.  Not  to  find  fault  unnecessarily  ;  not  to  take  the  part 
of  their  aggrieved  children  unwisely  ;  not  to  throw  any  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  school — these  are  iwjative  but  equally  positive  duties. 

Our  schools  have  neither  globes  nor  dictionaries,  as  they  ought  to  have,  and 
might  have  if  parents  would  be  a  little  more  saving  in  things  not  needful.  Nor  have 
all  the  schools  black-boanls  even.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  another  year's  report  will 
not  have  this  to  say  of  them.  Looking  upon  their  past  since  the  present  school  law 
came  into  force,  I  can  see  that  there  hf^  been  progress.  And  I  cherish  the  faith  that 
this  progress  will  continue  and  accclenite. 

GEORGE  W.  HARTSHORN,  Canaan. 


In  thus  taking  official  leave  of  our  schools  permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  within  the  past  few  yoai*s 
in  relation  to  them  ;  and  first  in  the  great  interest  manifestc<l  by  committees  and 
parents  in  the  success  of  schools.  A  class  of  teachers  who  then  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  schools,  and  would  have  been  considered  even  passably  good,  are  now 
found  to  Iks  entu^y  behind  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  if  employed  are 
promptly  dismissed  to  give  place  to  others  better  qualifie<l  and  more  worthy  their  vo- 
cation. And  this  [change  will  yearly  become  more  apparent  us  Superintendent  and 
committees  shall  continually  insist  upon,  and  demand,  u  higher  ntandanl  of  qualifica- 
tions  in  those  whom  they  employ. 

The  greater  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  many  tich<K»l  districts  in  town, 
to  provide  better  houses,  and  other  accommo<lations  for  tlm  health  and  convenience 
of  the  scholars,  is  a  pleasing  indication  of  an  advance  of  piildic  sentiment  in  the 
right  direction.  Within  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  erected  five  new 
school-houses  in  town,  and  two  others  thoroughly  reino<lele<l  nnd  repaired.  So  that 
from  having  only  two  or  three  decent  ones  in  town  then,  we  now  have  at  least  nine  or 
ten.  And  should  those  districts  which  have  taken  the  initial  yteps  in  the  matter,  go 
forward  in  the  work  the  coming  year,  the  record  will  Ikj  still  further  improved. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  tlio  history  of  our  schools,  must  be  aware  that  they 
arc  yearly  suffering  greatly  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  tardiness,  the  rem- 
edy for  which  lies  to  a  great  extent  with  the  parents.  Children  may  be  unavoidably 
kept  from  school  by  sickness  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  but 
a  great  proportion  of  absences  and  almost  the  entire  amount  of  tirdiness  of  scholars, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  parents.  Parents  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  an  occasional  absence  does  not  hinder  the  progress  of  their  child- 
ren very  much,  and  so  request  or  permit  them  to  be  absent  from  s^^hool,  more  or  less, 
during  the  term.  But  did  they  reflect  a  moment  they  would  see  that  for  every  dsy's 
absence,  one  or  more  links  in  the  chain  of  their  studies  was  be'mg  broken  ;  and  the 
connection  being  thus  severed,  the  scholar  finding  himself  falling  behind  his  class  and 
failing  to  understand  his  lessons,  he  gradually  loses  his  interest  in  the  school.  Tar- 
diness, the  twin  companion  and  ally  of  irregularity  of  attendance,  is  an  evil,  the  ef- 
fects of  which,   if  confined  to  schools  alone,  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  when  we 
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realize  the  fket  that  in  thus  allowiug  or  enooort^g  otir  ehJQdren  to  be  tMr^J  ^ 
school,  we  are  surely,  though,  perhaps,  onthinkiiii^j,  perndttiiig  tlnm  toftraia 
thi ■  ■      " 


habit,  which  will  go  with  them  through  life,  causing  themselTei  and  oUmm 
injury,  we  may  b^in  to  realize  its  demoralizing  effwts.  The^duld  who  is  taa^t  to 
think  it  of  no  oonsequence  if  he  is  not  at  schoM  till  five,  ten  or  fifteen  minn*!^  pMi 
the  time,  will,  as  he  grows  up,  bo  led  to  take  the  same  view  only  on  a  moire  exten- 
ded scale  in  all  the  affiiirs  of  life. 

The  active,  go-ahead  bo^,  who  is  at  school  promptly  erery  day,  and  in  Maaoo, 
will  make  the  energetic,  stimng,  industrious  man,  while  the  lazy,  laggard  boy,  will 
aa  aurely  beoomo  the  slothfiil,  indolent  one.  We  should  teaoh  our  ohiUuen  thai  (heir 
honor,  and  our,  too,  is  pledged  to  the  teocher  that  they  will  beat  eohool  punotoaUy, 
and  we  should  insist,  too,  that  the  teacher  be  punctual  in  all  his  enamatrnt  that  oar 
children  may  not  be  taught  by  his  example,  to  ibrm  this  vicions  hal^  of  taidiness, 
which  leads  to  carelessness,  slothfhlness,  idleness,  and  an  aimless  and  uaden  lifei 

J.  E.  WOODBURY,  Concord. 


In  conformity  to  your  request  to  make  such  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  me  re- 
lating to  our  schools,  I  feel  that  mine  is  a  difficult  task  to  adyance  any  new  ideas. 
In  r^^ard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no  one 
tlung  of  so  much  importance,  not  alone  to  our  schools,  but  to  the  State.  It  awakens 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  that  cannot  be  otherwise  done.  The  teachers 
return  from  the  Institute  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  responsibilites  resting  upon 
them,  and  enter  their  schools  with  more  earnestness  of  purpose  than  ever  before  ;  are 
lU^  to,  and  do  accooiplish  much  more  in  a  given  time  than  before  thdr  attendance 
upon  the  Institute.  It  not  only  benefits  the  teacher,  thus  acting  directly  upon  the 
scnolar,  but  it  awakens  an  interest  upon  our  schools  never  before  felt  by  oommunity 
at  large.  And  were  it  possible  for  every  town  in  the  State  to  be  visited  by  an  Insti- 
tute, it  would  awaken  such  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  as  was  never  befora 
felt    No  one  con  attend  one  as  conducted  by  you  without  ^tting  some  new  ideas. 

The  Annual  Report  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  what  is  bemg  done  in  other  portions 
of  our  State  for  schools.  And  especially  are  all  connected  wi&  our  schools  laM  under 
deep  obligations  to  you  for  the  compilation  of  school  laws  in  your  last  report,  together 
with  the  forms  and  abstracts  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  school  lawit. 
Of  the  benefit  of  the  School  Registers,  much  mi^ht  be  said  ;  but  a  thing  so  obvioiu, 
needs  not  that  much  should  be  said.  In  conclusion  let  me  urge  upon  parents  to  see 
that  their  scholars  are  regular  iu  their  attendance  upon  school  and  ahio  there  punc- 
tually, as  tardiness  is  one  of  our  most  serious  evils. 

A.  R.  BOYCE,  Granby. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have,  for  the  past  year  been  quite  successful,  save  in 
two  instances,  and  then  the  cause  of  the  partial  failure  was  not  so  much  fVom  a  lack 
of  proper  education  as  of  age.  In  both  cases  the  school  contained  a  very  large  ele* 
ment  of  rude  and  boisterous  boys,  and  the  Prudential  Committees,  with  a  singulsir 
lack  of  discretion,  employed  very  young  and  inexperienced  females.  The  result  may 
easily  be  anticipated — no  order.  Prudential  Committees  seem  to  err  veiy  much  in 
their  selection  of  teachers.  They  appear  to  think  if  a  young  girl  has  a  good  "  edtca- 
tion,^*  she  must  of  necessity,  be  able  to  teaoh  and  govern  any  school.  This  is  a  se- 
rious error.  No  young  girl,  without  experienoe,  can  properly  govern  a  large  school, 
the  minority  of  the  pupils  being,  perhaps  some  years  older  thiui  their  teacher.  She 
cannot  command  their  respect  Now,  obedience  is  the  first  great  lesson  to  be  learned , 
and  if  this  be  not  commenced  in  the  first  stages  of  education,  it  will  never  be  learned 
and  cannot  be  enforced  without  stronger  coercive  measures  than  parents  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  willing  to  permit  I  would  not  be  understood  as  discouraging  the  plan 
of  employing  female  teachers,  for  I  am  convinced  by  actual  experienoe,  that  a  good 
female  t^hcr  will  exorcise  a  much  sti'onger  influence  over  a  horde  of  unruly  and 
mischievoue  bo^'s  than  any  male  teacher  possibly  can.    In  fiict,  the  vory  presence  <k 
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4  Iftdy  in  the  school  house  mVL  haTe  a  softexiing  tendencj  upon  otherwiae  rude  and 
ftrngh  natiiref .  But  let  the  age  of  the  teacher  never  be  leis  than  18  years,  and  tliii 
•fpf  eombined  with  a«ladj^ll]^  and  dignified  demeanor,  will  always  hold  the  sIVbc- 
tions  and  command  the  req>eot  of  any  school. 

The  value  of  the  present  system  of  School  Registers  is  hardly.'y^t  understood. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  plan  of  securing  statistical  information. 
They  are  working  a  mighty  reform.  Instances  of  tardiness  are  becoming  more  )rare  ; 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  is  taking  the  place  of  the  former  apathy  which  per- 
vaded all  our  diatrict  schools.  It  is  also  a  ruluable  means  of  communication  between 
Superintendents,  as  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions  so  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  working  of  our  most  excellent  system. 

B.  W.  DODGE,  Guildhall. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year  have  been,  in  my  opinion >  generally  suo- 
cessfid,  and  have  made  fitir  progress.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  manifeeted 
on  the  part  of  parents.  They  should  take  more  pains  to  procure  a  good  supply  of 
the  right  kind  of  books,  as  good  books  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  indiFpensable  to  the 
succeseml  improvement  of  the  scholars  as  a  good  teacher.  The  blaokboui'ris  are  near-, 
ly  useless  appendages  in  our  schools,  being  generally  pretty  much  devoid  of  paint. 
As  exercise  -on  the  black-board  is  an  important  means  of  training  pupils  to  be  self- 
possessed  and  expert  in  bringing  into  practical  use  the  knowledge  they  have  gained 
by  study,  it  is  certainly  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  school-house  should 
have  a  good  black-board. 

The  Registers  have  generally  been  well  kept  by  the  different  teachers  ;  but  some 
of  the  district  clerks  are  very  careless  and  negligent  in  making  out  their  returns. 
When  kept  as  they  should  be,  I  consider  Registers  sources  of  valuable  statistical  in- 
fbrmation,  and  I  think  teachers  should  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
duties  to  see  that  their  Registers  are  properly  kept. 

I  think  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  a  great  benefit  to  teachers  and  to  all  friends  of 
education  who  attend  it. 

A.  T.  HOLBROOK,  Lemington. 


Our  summer  schools  were  taught  by  teaclici*s  of  more  of  less  experience,  and 
were  very  successful.  The  past  has  shown  us,  that  tca<.*her8  of  our  own  raising  have 
understood  our  own  wnys  better,  known  our  wants,  understood  what  will  be  expected 
and  required  of  them  better  than  strangers,  and  they  have  a  reputation  at  stake  at 
home.  AH  wish  to  be  honored  in  their  own  countiy.  Acting  upon  these  views,  all 
of  our  teachers  were  employed  from  our  own  town  for  the  winter,  and  while  in  ses- 
sion were  unusually  prosperous.  This  has  been  a  »\d  winter  with  us.  Diptheria 
and  canker-rash  hate  laid  many  low,  taking  three  and  four  from  several  families. 
Every  school  was  broken  up.  None  kept  longer  than  six  weeks,  and  several  were 
continued  with  only  5  and  6  scholars  before  closing.  Notwithstanding  this,  our 
schools  secured  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.  The  average  of  wages  paid 
ftmale  teachers  was  $12  a  month. 

One  of  the  benefits  directly  accruing  from  Teachers*  Institutes,^  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind,  leading  the  people,  and  especially  the  teachers,  to  see  what 
they  need.  You  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  wise  outlay  of  money  to  pur- 
chase a  town  teacher*!  library'.  Accordingly  we  went  about  it,  and  have  got  quite 
a  little  library.  Others  see  the  benefit,  and  are  subscribing,  and  we  mean  to  have 
it  very  much  enlarged. 

How  shall  our  schools  be  improved  7  I  would  answer,  by  the  very  means  wo  are 
now  using.  One  will  suggest  this  or  that  mode  of  legislation.  Another,  a  different 
set  of  text  books,  and  no  on,  ad  infinitum ,  all  of  which  may  be  good,  and  even  ne- 
cessary. But  how  are  we  to  secure  them  ?  Simply  by  the  means  we  are  now  using, 
to  wit,  public  agitation.  All  things  will  be  as  the  people  will  to  have  them.  The 
a«ts  of  tlM  Lei^alaturt  art  but  the  acts  ef  the  people.    We  have  a  goed  eoniBoii 
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ttetktkt  maoh  inore  relkUe.    I  tnly  hope  tbej  win  go  on  fai  the  .good  way  tpott 

Tlio  ftepflten  Indleate  quite  an  imuroTement  id  regard  to  regularity  of  attead- 
aiioe.  TUb Item  among  othera,  riiows  uiis:  Lest  year  there  were  onhr  Unee  sdwlan 
in  town  who  had  no  aheenees.  This  year  there  are  twenty-eeven.  m  <»e  eehool  of 
87  schohtfs,  with  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  there  were  daring  the  term  only  69  ormb  of 
tardineis  and  9  of  diemiesal,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  the  record  waa  kept  fkith- 
Ailly.  This  result  was  dne  almost  entirely  to  the  cfibrts  of  the  teacher.  Let  othen 
go  and  do  likewise.  Our  best  schools,  as  usual,  both  winter  and  Bononeri  hare  hscv 
taught  by  females.  And  yet  for  the  less  than  12  months  taught  by -m^lea  thiey  re- 
eei^ed  $224,  while  for  the  more  than  fire  times  that  time  taught  by  femalee  th^  ra- 
eei^ed  $i21,60. 

Our  schools  are  generally  supported  entirely  on  the  Grand  List.  Only  two  djs- 
tricta  report  anything  raised  on  the  scholar. 

0£0R0£  B.  TOLMAN,  Sheldeo. 


I  think  I  see,  in  the  public  mind,  indications  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  our  oommon  schools.  The  admirable  group  of  schoola,  whkh  are  daily  col- 
lected in  the  splendid  building  belonging  to  the  village  district,  that  is,  Duitrict  Nu. 
4,  is  the  centre  of  a  useful  influence  working  outwardly  towards  the  surrounding 
districts.  And  whensoever  tlie  full  effect  ciiu  be  I'ealized,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  that  better  school-houses,  better  apparatus  for  teaching,  and  better  accommoda- 
tions for  the  scholars  generally,  will  be  demanded.  Outside  of  District  No.  4,  there 
are  not  more  than  five  school  houses,  which  are  at  all  suitable  to  the  purpoaesof  educa- 
tion. In  not  one  is  there  a  good  and  sufficient  blackboard,  in  not  one  a  set  of  out- 
line maps  or  charts,  in  not  one  a  globe,  and  none  of  tlicm  are  Aimiahed  with  proper 
outbuildings. 

And  yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  there  has  been  improvement  during  the 
past  year.  In  spite  of  manifold  hindrances,  and  in  the  absence  of  needful  help^, 
the  teachers  have,  for  the  most  part,  labored  faithfully  and  successfiilly.  But  how 
much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  with  better  arrangements  for  the  comforf 
and  happiness  of  the  scholars,  and  the  .right  educational  appliances  at  the  command 
of  the  teachers  ! 

Li  the  month  of  December  last,  a  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  this  town  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  £ducation,  and  with  the  happiest  I'esults.  People  did  not  find 
out,  until  too  late,  what  entertainment  and  instruction  had  been  provided  for  theui 
on  that  occasion,  and  hence  the  attendance  was  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  than  it  would  be  again.  But  those,  who  were  present,  were  amply  re- 
warded, by  the  acquisition  of  burger  and  nobler  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education, 
by  learning  something  about  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  by  being  inforoiod  in 
respect  to  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  management  of  our  common  school  system. 
The  Secretary  possesses  the  ai*t  of  inspiring  teachers  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  1 
doubt  if  a  simgle  teacher  returned  to  his  or  her  work,  without  many  valuable  lessons 
to  aid  and  direct  him  in  Iiis  labors,  and  to  increase  his  efficiency  in  acting  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  And  all  recognized,  aa  they  never  did  before,  the  grand  sphere 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  tluit  the  fiiithful,  competent  eduoators  of  our  youth 
have  a  beneficent  mission,  which  as  much  as  any  other  instrumentality,  affects  the 
.welfkre  of  the  whole  country,  and  perpetuates  the  fVee  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public. 

I  have  still,  however,  to  complain  of  our  district  clerks  and  teaohers,  that  the/ 
do  not  keep  with  aocuraoy  and  oare  the  school  Registers.  Hardly  any  of  theu 
make  the  records,  as  the  Law  requires,  and  hence  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Super- 
intendmt  to  present  a  correct  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  schools,  aud  no  easjr 
matter  for  the  Seleetmen  to  make  an  aoourate  distribution  of  the  public  money.  Su 
long  as  I  continue  in  office  I  intend,  hereafter,  at  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 
ht£n  i^Ting  etrtificatee,  to  demand,  as  an  indispensable  qualification,  that  they  un- 
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deiBtand  how  to  keq>  the  Registers,  and  that  thej  promise,  oonsoientioualjr.  to  do 
their  duty  m  this  matter. 

CHARLES  FAY,  St  Albans. 


There  is  evidenoe,  I  think,  of  a  steady  but  slow  improTement,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  in  our  common  schools.  They  are,  however,  as  yet  by  no  means 
what  they  sholud  be.  In  some  instances,  those  called  to  instruct  have  fkUed,  in  aoonud- 
erable  measure,  to  accomplisli  what  they  ought  These  fiulures  have  been  owing,  part- 
ly to  the  neglect  of  parents  to  sustain  and  encourage  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  partly  to  deficiencies  and  lack  of  skill  in  the  teachers  themselTes.  There 
is  still  great  need,  both  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  citlsens,  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  different  districts,  and  of  an  increased  aptness  to 
teach,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  order  that  our  schools  may  be  made  better. 

Important  help  in  this  direction  has  been  derived  Arom  the  Institutes  which  have 
been  held  in  the  County  during  the  past  few  years.  Such  teachers  as  have  attended 
these  educational  gatherings,  have  gained  a  more  adeouate  view  of  the  dicnity  of 
their  vocation,  and  of  the  need  of  thorough  preparation  for  the  right  disSargo  tk 
their  obligations.  They  have  been  at  the  same  time  aroused;  filled  with  new  enthu- 
siasm ;  thus  better  fitted  for  the  performance  of  their  daily  routine  of  duty.  The  im- 
pulse thus  received,  at  the  Institute  held  in  December,  has  usually  been  perceptible 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  sessions.  Parents,  too,  have  been  reached. 
Gaining  a  deeper  insight  into  the  school  system  of  the  State,  they  have  oome  to  have 
and  evince  gnater  earnestness  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  and,  not  least,  in  providing  suitable  means  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  the  poor. 

The  School  Registers  are  also  doing,  as  I  think,  an  excellent  work  in  the  same 
direction.  They  are  leading  many  citizens  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  schools  in 
their  immediate  neighborhoods.  They  reveal  as  well  the  good  which  is  done,  as  the 
deficiencies  which  need  to  be  supplied,  and  the  evils  which  demand  redress.  As  yet, 
however,  they  have  not  done  all  they  are  capable  of  doing.  There  continues  to  be 
great  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  and  reliable  returns  from  every  school. 
District  clerks,  and  often  tietchers  are  negligetat;  they  fiiil  to  give  ut  accurate  an- 
swers to  the  queries  put  to  them,  as  they  readily  might  and  should.  Much  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  likewise  secured,  and  a  deeper  interest  enlisted 
in  education,  by  the  Reports  which  are  made  from  year  to  year.  Those  prepared 
for  the  annual  Town  Meetings,  doubtless,  prove  benf^cial,  when  the  people  can  find 
time  to  hear  them,  and  especially  when  they  are  printed  and  read.  Bo,  the  Annual 
Reports  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  oi  l»lucation  are  peculiarly  adapted  U» 
effect  good,  and,  I  think,  in  this  town  have  actually  rendered  Important  service,  in 
diffusing  more  liberal  and  just  views  on  the  subject  of  education.  They  miffht,  how- 
ever, accomplish  much  more  than  they  do,  by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  in  district 
clerks.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  they  now  foil  to  be  read  so  extensively,  or  pon- 
dered 80  careftiUy  as  they  deserve. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  condition  of  our  schools  furnishes  some  occasion  for 
encouragement.  Our  Graded  Schools  in  particular,  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Much 
good  is  hoped  firom  them.  To  all  appearance,  they  are  in  a  wav  steMilv  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  community.  Thepr  are  meanwhile,  as  I  trust,  ac- 
tually giving  the  rising  generation  a  discipline,  which  will  prepare  tar  a  better  and 
more  imuily  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

J.  B.  PERRY,  Swanton. 


Our  town  has  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  different  individualt  to  superin- 
tend their  schools  ever>*  year.  This  has  been  a  gnat  eviL  As  soon  as,  or  before  the' 
Superinioident  had  leanied  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  term  of  service  olesss,  and  an 
iaesperieBced  individual  takes  his  place.  Tliis  inaxpcrisnot  in  ctmne^km  with  the 
boogiing  manner  in  which  the  district  clerks  make  out  their  statimsntM,  tad  the  «r« 
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ron  which  chanoterize  the  teachers'  statements,  render  it  laboriooB  to  approximate 
to  the  tmth.  I  haye  not  the  time  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  to  the  diatiict  ckrkt 
and  teachers.  I  shall  know,  however,  better  how  to  teach  &em  thdr  duty  for  the 
year  to  oome,  and  hope  to  fiimish  a  report  which  will  be  more  satisfiustory  to  mjidf 
and  reliable,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  yonrselfl 

C.  B.  CADY,  Alburgh, 


Our  schools  still  ran  on  in  the  old,  backward  style,  of  '*  boarding  round*'  with 
one  exception,  and  in  some  districts  they  draw  wood,  **  rodnd"  and  long,  wet,  grew, 
or  rotten,  as  is  most  convenient.  In  only  one  district  has  the  teacher  bo&rded  at  qm 
place,  and  board  and  wood  been  furnished  on  Grand  List  according  to  law. 

J.  A.  CHAMBERLIN,  Grand  Isle. 


I  think  the  working  of  our  present  school  system  is  greatly  improving  our 
schools.  The  people  here  liave  not  learned  the  value  of  a  go^  system,  nor  do  thej 
take  much  interest  in  educational  matters.  Our  school  houses  are  old,  and  the 
universal  practice  is  to  hire  the  cheap  teacher  to  put  in  them.  Our  children  mani- 
fest very  little  interest  in  their  studies,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home  without 
any  excuses. 

Teachers  I  find  poorly  qualified  for  their  offices.  One  I  refused  a  certificate; 
two  I  put  on  probation;. two  or  three  proved  worthless  in  the  school-room. 

We  have  an  academy  here,  run  down^  when  I  came  here  a  year  ago.  For  the 
past  three  terms  our  terms  have  averaged  30  scholars.  We  hope  soon  to  have  it 
changed  into  a  Graded  School.  Can  you  send  me  some  information  on  that  subject? 
I  desire  to  agitate  the  question  a  little  before  you  visit  us  next  fiill.  Plea^ic  appoint 
the  next  Institute  at  this  place. 

J.  G.  BAILEV,  Hydepark. 


Mr.  Secretary  :  On  page  97,  of  your  last  lleport,  you  sjiy,  **  I  suggest  to  the 
Board  the  expediency  of  an  effort  to  secure  such  legislation  as  shall  make  the  ren- 
dition of  an  annual  report  a  portion  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  town  superintend- 
ents of  schools."  This  is  well — very  desirable.  It  will  do  much  for  the  schools  in  va- 
rious ways.  Of  these  ways,  I  may  name  one.  The  requirement  will  be  likely  to  He- 
cure  to  that  office  competent  men  ;  and  it  will  do  something  to  constrain  them  to  to 
perform  their  duty,  as  superintendents,  that,  out  of  their  visitations,  they  will  get  ma- 
terials from  which  to  construct  such  report.  The  eflFect  of  the  **  legislation**  would 
be  better  yet,  should  it  require  the  report  to  be  printed. 

A  man  would  hardly  assume  such  a  duty  who  was  conscious  of  essential  iu- 
competency  to  bring  a  printed  report  before  the  public.  Should  the  Board  procure 
the  passage  of  such  a  law,  there  is  still  a  vital  matter  to  be  considered  :  where  should 
this  report  be  rendered?  "To  the  town  meeting?"  This,  you  may  say,  "af- 
fords the  only  opportunity."  Did  you  ever  read  such  a  report  to  such  a  meeting? 
And  did  you  secure  more  by  it  to  the  cause  of  the  schools,  than  attention  to  the 
reading?  So  far  as  the  schools  involve  the  outlay  of  money,  these  reports  may 
come  before  town  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  the  high  educational  and  moral  consider- 
ations are  concerned,  I  hardly  know  where  less  can  be  gained,  for  them,  than  at  such 
a  meeting.  Now  why  may  not  these  reports  come  before  all  interested  in  them,  and 
not  simply  before  votenl  I  design  (D.  V.)  rendering  my  next  report  on  the  lord's 
day  previous  to  March  meeting,  and  shall  try  to  have  there  the  parents,  the  pupils, 
and  the  teachers,  the  history  of  whose  schools  is  to  be  reviewed.  This,  to  some  ex- 
tent, can  be  done.  Think,  now,  how  much  more  fitting  such  an  audience  and  such 
a  day,  for  this  grand  subject,  than  a  town  meeting  !  With  such  an  audience,  and 
with  a  properly  prepared  digest  of  the  work  of  the  year's  schools,  what  scene  should 
be  more  attractive,  and  what  day  so  proper  for  such  an  exhibit?  Will  He,  who  when 
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ftmong  men,  took  children  into  His  Divine  arms  and  blessed  them,  frown  on  me  for 
improving  his  day  for  the  good  of  children  now  ? 

More;  can  yon  hope  to  succeed  in  the  best  training  of  the  children,  without  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  mothers  ?  Will  "  tardiness,  nbsences,  and  defective  moral 
deportment,"  disappear  from  the  Registers  of  our  yearly  schools,  if  this  class  be  not 
more  intereste*!  in  the  school  movement,  than  they  have  hitherto  l)cen  ?  One  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  is  through  thh  cUms.  What  teacher  will  not 
tell  you,  that  the  scholars  are  more  regular  in  attendance,  and  are  at  school  in  bet- 
ter season,  after  one  of  the  Institutes?  Wliy?  Were  the  children  there  to  l)e  aroused 
by  the  Secretary  ?  Not  generally ;  but  their  mothers  were,  and  they  Returned  to  their 
homes  stimulated  to  do  more  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Hence,  the  increased 
promptness,  &c.,  of  which  the  teacher  spoke.  Should  not  the  results,  then,  of  the 
yearly  schools  in  which  mothers  have  such  an  interest,  l)e  brought  before  them  ?  And 
can  any  one  suggest  a  day  more  fitting  than  the  Sabbath,  on  which  to  do  it  ?  Then 
let  him  do  it,  and  I,  for  one,  will  gladly  adopt  it. 

JAMES  DOUGHERTY,  Johnson. 


I  think  the  cause  of  education  is  progressing  finely  in  Morristown.  There  is 
less  of  that  unmitigated  evil  of  "  boarding  around,"  and  a  prospect  that  there  is  to 
be  less,  and  that  teachers  will  be  treatc<l  more  as  beings  wanting  homes,  than  they 
have  l>een.     Three  districts  have  tried  the  experiment  of  **  one  place  "  boanling. 

There  is  also  serious  thought  about  converting  the  People's  Academy  into  a  kind 
of  Graded  School,  or  more  properly,  a  Ili^rh  School,  supported  by  the  district.  The 
plan  meets  with  favor  and  perhaps  will  ha  carried  out.  With  a  school  upon  the  cor- 
rect basis,  as  this  would  be,  and  with  a  now  school  house  or  two  that  are  likely  to  be 
erected  the  coming  season,  school  matters  wouM  look  very  encouraging  in  this  town. 
The  fact  that  seven  teachers  have  taught  in  the  same  district  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive terms,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  not-changing  principle.  Morc»>ver,  the  wa- 
ges in  each  case  were  advanced.  But  there  are  faults  to  be  found.  S<»nte  districts 
need  new  houses  very  much;  some  houses  need  repairing;  and  it  would  bo  a  fine 
thing  if  the  appearances  about  the  houses  were  made  more  ]»lcasnnt  and  attractive, 
by  the  addition  or  making  of  a  flower  plot,  for  refinement's  sake  and  the  cultivation 
of  taste, 

GEORGE  15.  rOC^llRANE,  Morristown. 


Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  present  school  system  our  schools 
are  making  decided  improvements  from  one  year  to  another,  and  that  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  excellence  is  attained.  The  past  3'ear  in  this  town,  the  schools  have  been  un- 
uBually  soccessfol  and  prosperous.  Teachers  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  their  work  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  faithfulness  highly  commen- 
dable. 

I  consider  the  keeping  of  the  School  Register  very  essential,  I  might  say  almost 
indispensable.  For  some  years  before  the  Law  required  that  a  list  of  scholars  names 
Bhould  be  kept  and  called  each  day,  I  ha/1  practiced  it  in  schools  where  I  taught,  and 
found  it  had  a  good  eifect. 

The  Institutes  are  becoming  more  j»opular  and  very  much  more  is  said  in  their 
fovor.  I  find  it  is  hard  to  get  the  masses  interested  in  these  things  as  much  as  they 
should  be.  But  when  those  that  are  interested  cense  to  act  there  will  soon  come  a 
lethargy  over  community  that  would  be  too  horrible  to  mention.  So,  in  order  to 
keep  the  community  alive  on  the  most  important  subject  that  they  meet,  I  think  the 
Teachers'  Institute  indispensable,  and  also  the  Secretary's  Report.  We  have  a  gra- 
ded school  in  our  village  district  that  is  flourishing  finely.  Some  terms  we  havo  a 
large  patronage  from  neighboring  districti?. 

JOHN  S.  LORD.  Stowo.     ' 
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Tlic  schools  in  this  towu  are  steadily  improving  under  the  present  school  law. 
I  had  the  office  of  Superintendent  two  years  before  the  present  system  of  schotd 
reg^ulations,  and  four  years  since,  and  think  the  present  system  has  done  much  for 
education  in  our  schools.  There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  interest  on  the  part  of 
districts  to  have  more  comfortable  school-rooms.  Since  the  year  1860,  there  hare 
been  three  new  school-houses  erected.  Otliers  are  thinking  they  must  build  or 
repair  very  soon. 

I  consider  public  examinations  of  teachei-s  to  be  an  excellent  plan.  The  Super- 
intendent does  not  have  to  bear  that  amount  of  censure  (in  some  cases)  which  he 
otherwise  would.  I  have  practiced  for  the  last  two  years  having  public  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  each  school,  which  has  worked  favorably,  serving  9s  a  stimulent 
to  teacher  and  scholars  during  the  term,  knowing  they  were  to  have  an  examination, 
and  that  their  improvement  in  the  several  districts  would  1)e  noted  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Report. 

N.  B.  PAGE,  Waterville. 


If  it  could  be  an  act  required  by  law  that  the  supermtendcnts  should  make  a 
report  of  the  schools  just  as  they  are,  it  might  stimulate  some  sluggard  on€«  to 
action;  If  anything  ever  raises  the  schools  above  their  present  common  level,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  system  will  do  it.  There  is,  however,  much  pnyudice 
to  be  overcome  in  most  of  the  small  towns,  where  a  man  is  estimated  by  the  extent 
of  his  farm  or  farms,  and  moral  and  intellectual  worth  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 
I  do  not  know  as  any  better  plan  could  be  introduced  relative  to  Reports  an>l 
Registers. 

H.  HERllICK,Wolcott, 


In  regard  to  engaging  teachers,  it  is  safer  to  employ  those  who  are  known  than 
those  who  are  strangers.  A  teacher  may  liave  success  in  other  schools,  those  in  otbcr 
towns,  and  fail  somewhat  in  ours.  It  is  not  profitable  to  have  a  change  of  teacliers 
every  term.  In  the  best  schools  in  New  England,  teachers  are  engaged  by  the  year, 
and  continued  from  year  to  year.  In  some  instances  in  this  town,  teachers  havelieeu 
employed  in  the  same  schools  for  a  year,  and  in  one  district  the  teacher  has  been  re- 
tained two  years;  and  in  other  districts,  teachers  have  been  employed  again  in  the 
same  school  after  an  interval  of  one  or  more  terms.  The  schools,  in  all  these  instan- 
ces, have  been  good  and  profitable  and  some  of  them  have  been  attended  with  niarke*! 
success.  There  should  be  among  our  citizens  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  our 
school  laws.  Tliese  laws  have  been  subject  to  more  or  le«  change  for  several  year* 
past.  They  aie  now  such  that  they  will  not  probably  be  greatly  modifie^l  at  present. 
As  recently  revised,  they  arc  in  a  convenient  form.  A  copy  of  the  school  laws,  «n 
abstract  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  complete  set  of  forms,  are  in- 
serted in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary'  of  the  lioard  of 
Education.  This  Report  is  famished  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  schwl 
district,  and  they  thus  have  the  means  to  obtain  all  necessary  information  in  regnnl 
to  our  conmion  school  aflfairs.  The  school  law  has  many  excellent  provisions,  an«l 
should  have  in  all  towns  and  districts  a  fair  trial.  It  provides  what  books  shall  bo 
used  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  already  produced  a  uniformity.  In  order  that  our 
schools  may  improve  from  year  to  year  in  usefulness  and  efficiency,  all  who  have  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  all  have  this,  should,  as  good  citizens,  foithfully  per- 
form what  IS  required. 

JOSHUA  BRITTON,  Bradfuni. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  our  schools  in  this  town  for  the  past  year,  have 
been  very  good,  and  nearly  all  have  been  taught  by  female  teachers.  Most  of  our 
teachers  have  been  those  who  have  felt  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  many  ot' 
them  having  been  teachers  of  somewhat  extended  experience.    Wo  have  haii  soiue 
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very  excellent  tcachert,  owing  to  experience,  combined  with  a  natural  tact  for  teach- 
ing, II  (jualiticAtion  ciMeutial  to  the  greatest  success  of  a  teacher.  There  evidently 
upjK>ar8  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  pai-t  of  our  citizens  to  employ  live  and 
ro /// /u7t'«/ teachen*.  It  lUme  not  appear  to  l>e  of  the  first  consecjuence  to  know  what 
is  tlu'  c<nniKjnsation  ro<|uirtHl,  but  whether  the  applicant  is  every  wuy  qualified  to 
tivHi-li  a  Huci'cssful  Hchool,  and  this  result,  I  attribute  to  the  awakening  influences 
upon  the  minds  of  our  people  by  the  workings  of  the  present  school  system,  the  ea- 
jK-'ntinls  of  which  are,  Teacliers'  Institutes,  School  Registers,  and  Annual  Reports. 

In  the  last  of  the  winter  term,  a  portion  of  each  school  in  town,  the  best  readers 
and  K]x.'llers,  assi^mbled  at  one  pbico  for  public  exercises  in  those  branches.  Prixes 
were  gniiitc«l  to  the  be^t  readers.  In  «pe]ling  no  prizes  were  granted.  Though  the 
day  was  unfavorable,  the  attendance  was  good,  which  gave  evidence  that  tlie  schol- 
ars and  parents  were  intei'csted.  This  plan  was  adopted  that  more  attention  and 
thon)U«:ijhnc»s  might  be  given  and  require<l  in  these  branches,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
much  good  was  accomplishetl  in  that  direction. 

A  numl>er  of  our  best  teachers  have  l)ei»n  retained  in  the  same  district,  a  pnwv 
tice  whicli  is  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  l>est  interests  of  such  districts, 
and,  if  followed  out  to  a  greater  extent,  our  schools  would  mik«  l»etter  advancement 
than  now. 

Vou  solicit  vie^s  of  Su})erintendents  upon  School  lleginters.  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  Annual  Reports.  In  my  judgment,  all  these  are  conducive  to  the  l^cst  interests 
of  our  .«ic!hools.  The  Registers  are  causing  a  more  punctual  attendance  at  school 
The  Institutes  serve  to  awaken  an  interey^t  in  the  teacher  as  to  the  best  metho<ls  of 
twiching  diticrent  branches,  and  in  governini^  schools,  causing  them  to  be  more  wide- 
awake find  alive  to  their  responsible  tlutics  as  teachers.  I  pronounce  them  a  great 
l»*»nctit  t«»  our  teachers  and  schools.  I  consi<lcr  that  the  Annual  Reports  are  doing  a 
lno^*t  excellent  service  in  awakening  an  interest  in  parents  by  the  i)erusal  of  different 
rejiorts.     1  wish  every  family  could  have  a  copy. 

S.  P.  WILCOX,  Brookfield. 


There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  schools  in  this  town,  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  greater  anxiety  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  t^achera,  and 
in  an  increased  number  of  visits  to  the  schools  by  prudential  committees,  and  otliers 
interesitcd  in  their  welfare.  The  visiting  of  schools  I  consider  to  bo  at  once  one  of 
the  must  i>otcnt  and  feiisible  means  of  improving  their  condition,  that  could  be  do- 
viw.ll. 

Our  sch(K>ls,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  l)een  quite  successful  during  the 
f»awt  year.  The  lack  of  pro})er  discipline  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  little  difficulty 
that  lias  arisen.  In  fact,  the  neglect  of  discipline  has  1)een  the  occasion  of  mon; 
trouble  in  our  sohool;^  since  my  acquaintance  with  them  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bineil.  It  r«|uires  no  small  amount  of  ta<'t  and  talent  to  properly  guide  and  direct 
the  early  development  of  Yankee  enterprise,  particularly  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
parental  authority  has  failed  to  do  its  ])art  of  the  important  work. 

Our  schools  are  nmch  better  cla.<isiHed  than  fonnerly.  The  elementary  branches 
are  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught,  and  a  greater  number  of  general  ex- 
erciser are  introiluced,  which  wliilo  they  impart  much  useful  information,  also  keep 
up  a  lively  interest  among  the  pupils.  U^nstea<Iy  attendance,  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers,  the  want  of  the  proper  means  of  illustration,  continue  to  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  our  common  schools  towards  that  exalted  position  which  the  vital  interests 
of  our  country  demand  they  should  spewlily  attain. 

The  subject  of  physical  education  is  one  which  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands,  iiousseau  says,  '*  If  yom  wish  to  develop  the  mind  of 
pupil,  <levelop  the  power  which  mind  has  to  govern  ;  exercise  his  body  ;  make 
him  healthy  and  strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasonable.*'  If  it 
be  true  then,  that  g^'muastic  exercises,  while  they  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  physi- 
cs system,  also  serve  to  develop  the  mental  faculties,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  author- 
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lij  to^subetftntiate  the  statement,  it  ■eemi  eniineutlj  fit  thftt  th«y  rtioald  tad  m  plfttt 
in  the' common  school. 

P£RL£Y  CHANDLER,  ClMim. 


There*  is  a  gruwing  negligence  un  the  }iart  of  teachei's  and  district  clerki  in  r»> 
epeet  to  filling  out  tW  Kegisten},  which  should  be  corrected,  if  peccfunry,  by  ad- 
ditional legislation.  It'  tiie  laws  respecting  Registers  are  sufiered  to  be  treated  with 
little  if  any  respect  repeaieclly  by  some  districU,  while  they  receive  a  full  share  of 
the  public  money,  it  will  soon  result  in  a  totjil  disr^ared  of  their  requirements, 
thereby  enhancing  the  labors  of  the  Superintendent,  by  forcing  him  to  seek  other 
Bourcefl  of  information  than  those  provideti  bylaw  for  the  material  requisite  to  a  just 
compilation  of  his  statistical  returns.  About  half  of  our  Registers  are  incorrectly 
tilled  out  this  year. 

In  two  or  three  casc*s,  teai^hers  have  failcrl  in  all  their  requirements  save  the 
daily  reconl.  If  district  clerks  were  required  to  file  in  the  town  clerk's  office  a 
certificate  from  the  Superintendent,  that  the  Registers  of  their  respective  districts 
were  correctly  fiUeil  out  before  any  part  ot  the  public  money  could  be  assigned  them, 
it  would  go  far  towards  correcting  the  evil. 

F.  U.  BAILEY,  Fairlee. 


Nt^arly  all  the  schools  in  this  town  (turing  the  past  year  have  been  under  Um 
care  of  efiicient,  astive,  and  successful  teiiclicrs.  Some  of  them  might  be  termed 
model  schools ;  young  and  incxperienceil  teachers  would  be  much  benefitted  by  visi- 
ting  them;  others  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  governing  a  school, and  improved 
mctho'is  of  imparting  knowle^ige  to  the  young.  The  School  Register  I  consider  of 
much  importance  as  a  bo«:)k  of  accounts,  and  history  of  the  school.  Most  all  of  the 
Registers  have  b<»en  correctly  kejjt.  The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  cheap,  useful  and 
powerful  disseminator,-?  of  knowletlge;  they  are  succe.ssful  and  active  agents  that  are 
working  out  a  great  reform  in  our  schools.  Kvery  teachershould  attend  them.  The 
Annual  Rejwrt,  the  history  of  the  schools  of  (»ur  State,  is  replete  with  instructions, 
suggestions,  laws,  and  forms.  A  valuable  lH)ok,  full  of  life,  vigor  and  thought,  it 
should  be  read  by  every  family  in  the  State. 

There  is  not  a  dictionary,  globe  or  thermometer  in  town  that  belongs  to  the 
schools.  The  four  outline  maps  reportal  are  small  maps  of  the  State  of  Vermont  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  the  schools  will  be  the  owners  of  such 
school  apparatus  as  Is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  all  the  different  studies  taught 
in  school.  Twenty-six  scholars  in  town  have  no  absences.  Their  names  should  be 
written  in  **  pictures  of  gold.** 

A.  B.  ASHLEY,  Orange. 


It  is  doubtless  true  that  our  common  school  system  is  not  only  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  of  civil  lilx^rty,  but  also  of  christian  civilization  and  human  improvement 
As  8cliolai*s,  patriots,  statesmen  and  true  philanthropists  we  can  hardly  do  a  gi^ater 
service  to  society  and  the  world  than  by  fostering,  elevating,  and  improving  the  char- 
acter of  our  common  >;  -liools.  Would  we  enlarge  our  children's  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  open  before  them  a  bright  prospect  of  honor  and  future  usefulness,  we 
should  ecUic.itc  them,  and  elucito  them  in  the  best  possible  way.  Would  we  save  so- 
ciety from  the  cui*se  of  vice  and  crime,  and  plant  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  shall  live  alter  u?j,  we  should  open  nnd  expand  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  so  enlighten  their  unJei*stan(iin'j:s  that  they  may  know  and  eschew  the 
evil  and  follow  only  that  which  is  good.  It  is  always  better  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  child  than  the  ignor/URC  of  the  man;  and  the  wisest  political  economy  would 
rather  make  people  a  law  unto  themselves  than  build  jails,  and  houses  of  correction, 
and  State  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  But  much  as  our  system  of  com- 
mon school  e<lucation  has  to  do  in  preserving  and  bringing  society  up  to  a  higher 
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•tuidafd  ef  Mbltttj  nd  mafpymmX^  itlll  yw^  art  Ttry  tftreleiM  and  iDdiflferent  iu 
icferenoe  to  its  okkui  upon  them.  One  of  tlie  greatest  embarraaementa  under  which 
the  teacher  lahon » and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  is  the  carelessness  of  parents  and  guardians.  Too  often  they  leave  the 
school  without  visiting  it  at  all;  and  if  their  captious  children  do  not  find  fault,  the 
decision  goes  forth  that  they  have  a  good  school,  whereas,  the  very  reverse  may  be 
true.  People  muti  iet  their  judgmentt  to  wotk,  must  investigate  the  condition  of 
their  schools  for  themselves^  or  else  expect  to  be  imposed  upon.  They  must  iuvesti- 
gate  BO  that  they  may  be  able  to  approve  and  sustain  the  qualified,  and  reject  the 
pretentious  and  unqualified.  When  people  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  subjeut 
then  shall  we  have  better  schools. 

MARK  POWERS,  Strafibrd. 


A  vicious  and  defective  education  in  children  is  the  main  cause  of  all  vice  and 
immorality.  Said  Horace  Mann,  '*  If  we  permit  the  vulture's  eggs  to  be  incubated 
and  hatched,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  take  care  of  the  lambs.**  Could  the  result  of 
a  defective  education  or  of  no  education  at  all,  be  seen  in  children  as  quick  as  the 
sound  of  a  blow  can  be  heard  after  the  stroke,  what  care  and  diligence  would  )>e 
exercised  in  their  training;  and  yet  the  evil  effects  of  such  an  education  are  just  na 
sure  to  follow  as  the  different  seasons  are  to  follow  each  other  in  turn.  When  tlie 
child's  eyes  first  open  to  the  light  of  wisdom;  when  his  first  actions  are  to  strike  tlie 
key  note  of  his  future  history;  when  his  unfledged  mind  is  nestled  and  broodc<i, 
waiting  till  its  pinions  shall  be  plumed  and  nerved,  then  give  to  him  that  culture  of 
intellect,  that  light  and  knowledge,  and  that  omnipotence  of  virtue  which  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  education  to  difiUse.  There  is  no  way  by  which  knowledge  can  be  so  widely 
diffused  and  made  so  generally  advantageous  as  by  means  of  our  district  schooln. 
When  we  determine,  then,  as  we  must,  that  the  education  of  cliildren  is  the  duty  <T 
jrovemment,  and  that  the  common  school  is  the  only  practical  way  by  wliich  that 
duty  can  be  performed,  what  labor  is  too  arduous,  or  what  amount  of  money  t<»o 
JaviHh  to  promote  their  interests?  The  great  benefit  of  this  system  of  schools  is  ntjt 
fully  appreciated  by  the  masses.  If  it  was  it  would  be  cherished  with  as  much  ear- 
nestneM  by  parents  as  they  have  love  for  their  children. 

S.  M.  GLEASON.  Thetfiird. 


Good  schools  are  the  strong  bulwarks  of  our  country's  prosperity.  Still  tjiore 
are  many  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  working  of  our  present  system  of  schools.  In 
some  respects  it  may  be  deficient.  Tims  are  all  the  efforts  of  man,  but  it  is  the  be^it 
we  have,  and  we  should  profit  by  cxi)€rience,  get  at  and  learn  the  best  method,  thus 
going  on  to  perfection.  The  compensation  of  school  officers  is  small,  yet  duties  may  be 
performed  that  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  success  in  being  an  educaterl 
people.  The  working  of  the  law  in  this  town  is  very  beneficial,  and  its  results  al- 
ready draw  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  people  to  have  their  schools  fully  attende«l. 
This  is  one  of  the  grand  futures  of  the  law  that  children  shall  attend  school.  Whon 
this  is  fully  observed  we  may  begin  to  look  for  the  great  reform  eo  much  desired  by 
the  lovers  of  educational  prosperity.  I  must  say  in  the  closing  up  of  my  oiHcial  du- 
ties as  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Topsham,  that  the  schools,  taken  t<i- 
gether,  are  fast  improving,  and  that  a  higher  order  of  culture  is  manifest,  and  that 
the  town  may  feel  proud  of  her  district  schools.  What  reason  shall  we  assign  fur 
their  rapid  improvement  7  I  will  answer  briefly.  The  people  begin  to  feel  the  pride 
so  inherent  in  intelligent  communities  that  their  efforts  shall  not  lag  as  long  as  the 
State  continues  her  present  efforts.  The  people  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  ac- 
quiesoe  ia  the  law,  and  thus  the  result. 

L.  H.  TABOR,  Topsham. 
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Our  Echooli  in  town  during  the  piwt  year  have  generally  niaiJe  go<Ki  improve- 
ment, and  more  especially  in  orthogrnphy,  ifvuling  and  aritlimetic.  Three  ft)iirtli.-» 
of  all  the  teachers  employed  were  of  a«lult  age  and  experienced  in  teaching.  Th<«e 
who  are  young  and  without  experionco  in  teaching  I  have  found  the  h-ast  eflicioiit. 
Out  of  thirty-one  teachers  employetl,  twenty-five  are  female  teachew,  and  tliey  hnve 
been  fully  as  succemfiil  as  the  six  male  teachers  in  instructing  and  managing  their 
schools,  and  I  think  them  usually  l)etter  (pitilified  to  iurttruct  children  under  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  I  am  well  8atisfie<l  that  the  progressive  series  of  Headers,  hy 
Town  &  Holhrook,  now  generally  use<l  in  our  common  schools,  are  iKJtier  adapted  to 
all  grades  of  scholars  than  any  that  have  precedent  them. 

The  Registers  are  better  kept  by  the  teachers  in  town  than  formerly,  yet  therw 
is  room  for  improvement ;  but  some  of  the  district  clerks'  returns  are  miserHblo  fail- 
ures. This  need  not  be  and  should  not  l>e  so.  I  consider  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  !»U- 
tistics  obtained  from  them  of  great  value  when  the  Registers  are  so  kept  as  to  niak^* 
them  reliable. 

Of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  hear  but  one  voice  from  teachers  and  others  who 
attend  them,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  valuable  and  pay  well. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Seci-etary  are  deemol 
important  by  all  intelligent  men  that  I'Ciul  tiiem. 

G.  ROLFE,  Tunbridge. 


Our  schools  might  be  improved  by  the  tejichers  adding  a  little  energj'  with  their 
knowledge.  Again,  the  districts  take  too  little  interest  in  their  schools,  and  especial- 
ly prudential  committees  take  but  little  or  no  interest  in  their  schools,  butfivebavini; 
visited  their  schools  in  the  entire  year. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  paid  to  llie  Secretary,  and  Town  Superinten- 
dents of  common  schools  would  do  more  good  if  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools 
in  the  State,  or  in  publishing  a  paper  devoted  to  e«lucational  purpcvses  which  woul'i 
wake  up  an  interest  in  the  several  school  districts  in  the  State. 

Most  committees  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  they  possibly  can,  and  then  liml 
fault  with  Superintendents  for  not  making  the  school  what  it  ought  to  )>e,  instead  of 
seeking  out  and  employing  those  known  to  he  competent  and  expericnccil. 

LYMAN  SARGENT,  Washington. 


I  consider  school  Registers  an  indispensable  article  in  the  school — a  sort  of  lens 
through  which  the  condition  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  may  be  seen.  Sonic 
teachers  have  complained  of  being  obliged  to  recoixl  the  instances  of  tanjiut?j«  twice 
each  day,  as  it  foots  up  too  large  an  account  at  the  close  of  the  school  term.  S^inie 
schools  in  town  have  striven  to  emulate  others  in  the  least  numl>er  of  t<irdine?«r«os  ami 
absences. 

A  method  which  I  approve,  has  been  adopte«l  in  some  schools,  of  basing  the  dtv 
portment  of  the  pupils  on  a  roll  which  is  called  every  night,  and  tluiso  wlio.se  d*^ 
portment  has  been  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  thus  ascertainetl,  and  the  result  is  marki*«l 
in  the  deportment  column  at  the  close  of  the  term  ;  thus  doing  away  with  a  preju- 
dicial marking  as  has  sometimes  been  made. 

I  think  no  one  who  has  seen  the  practical  benefit  resulting  from  teachers'  atten«l- 
ance  upon  the  Institutes  can  fail  to  wee  their  importance  and  be  impivsse^l  with  their 
utility.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  hohlen  in  this  County  may  l>e  in  this 
section,  so  that  more  of  our  teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  its  bi'nofits. 

Much  good  results  from  a  public  rea<ling  of  the  annual  i-eiwrt,  but  far  gri'at^r 
good  would  follow  if  they  were  printeil,  so  that  a  copy  could  be  put  into  the  han'ls 
of  every  parent  and  guardian. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  deeper  interest  has  been  felt  by  parents  the  |)ast  year 
for  the  weltare  of  our  common  schools,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  additional 
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visits  u))ou  them  the  past  year.    A  steady  advance  in  the  condition  of  our  schoobi  is 
ol)sei*v&blc 

HIRAM  S.  DAVENPORT,  Williamstown. 


The  schools  in  this  town  the  past  year,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  very 
succesHful.  Still  there  is  a  chance  for  much  improvement.  Our  teachers  are  gra- 
dually ftn-saking  the  old  method  of  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  text  books,  and  adopt- 
ing in  its*  stead  the  better  system  of  oral  instruction.  One  great  hindrance  to  a 
thorough  und  efiicient  miojition  of  oral  instructions  is  the  utter  destitution  of  suit- 
able school  apparatu!4.  Wages  being  very  high,  farmers  and  mechanica  well  know, 
it  is  for  their  interests  to  obtain  tools  with  which  they  can  perform  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor  in  a  given  time.  Why  not  then  adopt  the  same  method  in  our 
schools,  and  provide  teachers  with  those  aids  which  will  best  enable  thfem  to  discharge 
the  anluous  labors  of  the  school  room. 

The  ftoh<X)l  Register  is  of  great  value  in  regulating  our  schools,  and  the  inibrnia- 
ti(»D  obtained  therefrom  of  great  importance.  Most  of  tlie  teachers  the  past  year 
Iiave  aime<i  at  correctness  in  their  reports,  which  cannot  bo  said  of  the  district 
clerks.  Thoir  vague  and  indefinite  answers,  and  many  blanks,  have  occasioned  me 
much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  tilling  this  report.  The  practice  of  boarding  around 
in  many  districts  has  become  obsolete  —  the  majority  of  our  teachers  the  past 
winter  having  been  provided  with  i)ermanent  homes.  One  thinl  of  the  districts  in 
town  the  past  year  have  shown  their  goo<l  sense  in  procuring  thorough  and  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  retaining  the  same  during  the  year.  Parents  begin  to  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  liiring  as  many  different  teachers  as  they  have  terms  in  a  year.  It 
rc^iuiros,  at  least,  one  term  for  a  teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dispositions 
and  abilities  of  his  pupils.  When  he  has  accomplished  this,  and  taught  to  good  ac- 
ceptance, why  excliange  him  for  another  ? 

GEO.  N.  SANBORN,  Albany. 


The  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  in  this 
this  town.  Parents  generally  manifest  a  willingness  to  pav  teachers  a  fair  compen- 
sation. 'I'hc  scliool  law  is  becoming  l>etter  understood,  ana  of  course  more  fully  ap- 
preciated than  in  former  years.  Most  of  our  school  houses  are  comfortable  and  con- 
venient ;  there  Ls  abundant  room  in  some  instances,  however,  for  improvement.  We 
have  been  favorc<l  with  excellent  teachers  in  some  of  our  schools,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  scholars  has  been  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  teachers  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral character  of  our  schools  is  below  the  standard  of  excellence  desirable.  Iliere  is 
deficiency,  and  will  be,  till  public  sentiment  is  so  e<lucated  as  to  trovn  down  all  neg- 
ligent or  ignorant  teachers.  Our  school  law  requires  teachers  to  attend  public  ex- 
aminations, yet  they  avoid  them,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  till  rec|uired  by  committees 
to  be  present,  as  a  condition  of  their  contract.  As  a  general  thing,  teachers  avoiding 
the  public  examinations  are  supposed  to  feel  unqualified  to  bear  a  creditable  exami- 
nation in  public.  A  little  circumstance  illustrating  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  j>oor  school,  in  the  estimate  of  a  committee  in  a  Vermont  district,  may  be  of  use 
to  others  in  making  contracts  with  teachers.  A  teacher  was  engaged  for  fifty  dollars 
if  he  ke[)t  a  gooti  school,  and  forty-eight  anv  wav. 

D.  U.  AUSTIN,  Brownington. 


I  have  to  report  that  I  have  acted  as  superintendent  only  a  portion  of  the  year, 
being  obliged  to  resign  my  office  before  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term.  Of 
the  fiumnier  schools  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  were  more  successAil  than  any 
previous  terms  since  my  connection  with  them  as  Superintendent 

There  was  a  greater  attendance,  far  less  tardiness  and  irregularity,  more  gen- 
eral interest  on  the  part  of  {tarents,  hence,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  greater  progretts. 
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Serenl  eausee  have  tended  to  thu  result  The  decrease  in  abeeneee  and  tardinesMe, 
and  the  improved  deportment  of  pupilB,  is  attributable  in  a  great  meamre  to  the 
weekly  report  cards  that  were  generally  introduced  and  faithfully  used  by  the  teach* 
ers.  These,  from  their  novelty  and  adaptation  to  the  reform  proposed,  at  once  ex- 
cited the  pupils  and  stimulated  them  to  greater  and  better  efibrt  From  my  knowl* 
edge  of  them  and  their  effects  I  can  but  recommend  the  judicious  use  of  such  report 
OAitls  with  a  proper  selection  from  the  great  variety  of  certificate  rewards  and  et 
-cetera  which  the  teacher  may  have  access  to,  as  a  very  efficient  aid  in  correcting  and 
removing  those  great  evils  of  irregularity  and  inattention,  which  are  so  emphaticallj 
the  chief  hindrances  to  the  true  progress  of  our  schools.  Another  and  very  percepti- 
ble cause  of  improvement  is  the  gradually  increasing  interest  manifested  by  parents. 
This  interest  shows  itself  in  more  frequent  visits  to  the  school  room,  a  very  lililt  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  their  teachers,  and  a  more  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation 
with  both  teachers  and  pupils.  One  fact  is  over  apparent,  that  in  those  districti 
where  the  most  interest  is  shown  by  parents,  tho  best  schools  are  found,  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  where  the  most  interest  is  manifested,  our  best  teachers  are  found  and 
have  been  faithfully  at  work.  We  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  apathy  and  carelessness  of 
parents,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  throw  too  much  blame  upon  them.  We  must 
not  expect  that  tlie  parents  will  generally  arouse  themselves,  but  must  be  wrought 
upon  by  some  outward  and  foreign  influence  to  effect  a  thorough,  permanent  awaken*- 
ing.  This,  we  are  all  aware,  has  been  in  part  accomplished  by  lectures  and  the  press, 
yet  the  great  bulk  of  this  work,  if  ever  done,  will  be  done  by  the  constant,  persever- 
ing missionary  labor  of  our  teachers.  What  wc  want,  therefore,  is  a  greater  num- 
ber of  energetic,  zealous,  living  teachers.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  libel  upon  our 
noble  class  of  teachers;  yet  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  comprise  them  all  in  that  clasi 
of  active,  faithful,  devoted  teachers.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  most  faith- 
ful are  the  most  successful,  and  that  where  there  is  such  labor,  a  corresponding  in- 
terest is  universally  awakened.  Such  tt'achers  soon  come  to  bo  appreciated,  and  art 
retained  several  terms  in  the  same  <listrict,  and  noble  results  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion are  achieved. 

I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  several  of  this  cla.%  in  our  own  town  who  are  orna- 
ments to  the  profession,  and  noble  benefactors  to  those  districts  where  they  arecallod 
to  labor.  For  these  wc  are  truly  thankful,  and  can  only  hope  that  many  more  Biich 
may  arise  among  us,  and  thus  our  communities  be  enlightened  and  awakened,  our 
children  correctly  taught  and  influenced,  and  tbci-eby  our  schools  be  brought  up  to 
that  height  of  power  aii<l  usefulness  they  were  designed  to  occupy. 

DAAID  M.  CAMP  2d,  Derby. 


We  have  had  good  schools  in  all  our  districts  nvith  only  two  exceptions.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  this  county,  to  the  gene- 
ral etticiency  of  the  school  law,  and  to  the  efforts  of  George  W.  Todd,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  this  town  during  the  past  five  years,  and  who  has  dent 
much  in  preparing  his  pupils  to  be  successful  teachers.  The  failure  as  to  schools  in 
two  districts  arose  from  different  causes.  In  one,  it  was  on  account  of  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  the  diphtheria,  of  which  difiease  seven  children  and  youth  died.  In  the 
other  district,  on  account  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  voters  (which  \a% 
existed  lor  five  years)  to  agree  upon  any  plan  either  to  locate  or  build  a  school  house. 
I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  law,  according  to 
which  if  a  district  neglect  to  provide  a  suitable  school  house  for  more  than  one  year. 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  there  shall  be  such  neglect,  to 
locate  and  build  a' school  bou^e,  the  expense  to  be  met  by  a  tax  upon  the  grand  list 
of  said  district.  I  think  if  there  were  such  a  law,  the  cases  requiring  its  application 
would  b«>  verv  few  :  the  reme/iy  proposed  would  prevent  the  disease. 

BEDNEY  K.  B.  PERBINI,  Glrrtr. 
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Another  thing  comMCted  with  this  is  the  punctuality  of  the  scholars,  and  oTer 
seven  hundred  tardy  marks  to  an  average  of  85  soholiurs  for  one  term,  is  sufficient 
excuse  for  calling  your  attrition  to  this  item.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes,  a  half  hour 
lost,  but  this  is  so  much  valuable  time,  some  exercise  is  lost,  and  the  scholar  must 
work  harder  or  get  behind  his  class,  and  a  few  such  times  will  discourage  him,  and 
he  will  lose  all  ambition.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  affacts  the  class  and  interrupts  the 
order  of  the  whole  school,  and  interferes  with  its  arrangements  ;  and,  more  than  this 
it  will  fix  upon  the  child  the  habit  of  delay,  and  he  will  always  be  a  half  hour  too 
late — too  late  to  make  a  good  scholar,  too  late  to  get  into  a  good  business,  too  late  to 
make  a  good  trade,  in  fact,  too  late  to  do  anything  worthy  of  liimselfl  Then  look  to 
this  matter,  and  see  that  your  children  are  always  punctual  at  school  ;  and  farther, 
if  you  wish  to  get  all  the  advantage  you  can  from  your  schools,  don't  ask  your  teach- 
ers to  board  around.  However  well  they  may  be  qualified,  they  can  improve  them- 
selves every  day,  if  they  can  have  quiet  for  thought  and  study,  and  rest,  and  this 
they  cannot  have  by  going  from  place  to  place  to  board.  It  wears  upon  the  health 
and  energy  of  the  teachers,  and  deprives  them  of  all  opportunity  for  improvement, 
and  the  district  that  ftimishes  a  comfortable  boarding-place  for  the  teacher,  makes  a 
judicious  investment  and  saves  money  in  the  end.  You  might  as  well  ask  your  min- 
ister to  board  around,  and  expect  him  to  give  you  a  fine,  carefully  prepared  sermon 
every  Sunday.  Now,  if  you  will  give  this  subject  a  careful  consideration,  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  good  comfortable  school  houses,  school  apparatus,  and  good,  thor- 
ough, well  qualified  teachers  are  a  material  saving  in  time  and  money  to  any  dis- 
trict, even  if  your  schools  cost  twice  as  much  as  now.  Take  a  good  thorough  teacher, 
give  hor  a  good  comfortable  boarding  place,  and  a  comfortable  school-house,  and  she 
will  accomplish  more,  and  do  it  far  better  at  that,  in  one  term,  than  many,  I  might 
say  the  majority,  of  your  schools  now  do  in  two.  If  this  is  so,  what  are  you  gam- 
ing? One  term's  pay,  board,  wood  and  three  months'  time  to  your  children  ;  but 
suppose  you  pay  your  teacher  double  what  you  now  do,  then  you  save  three  months' 
board  for  your  teacher,  three  months'  wood,  and  three  months'  time  to  your  chil- 
dren.   Now  these  are  facts  which  you  should  well  consider. 

One  favorable  indication  I  have  seen  amon^  the  people  here :  they  came  out  in 
good  numbers  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Institute  lately  held  here,  and  manifBsted 
much  interest  in  it.  These  Institutes  are  doing  much  good  for  our  schools  ;  more 
for  our  teachers  than  you  imagine.  They  give  them  new  and  better  ideas  about 
teaching,  and  a  new  and  higher  energy  for  their  work. 

Now,  let  us  become  thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance  of  making  our  common 
schools  what  they  ought  and  can  be.  They  are  our  main  dependance,  I  might  say 
our  entire  dependance  for  educating  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  our 
business  men  must  and  will  receive  their  training  here.  So  much  as  we  elevate  and 
improve  the  common  schools,  so  much  do  we  elevate  and  improve  our  society,  and  all' 
the  greatest  and  highest  interests  of  the  people. 

Then,  let  us  not  so  much  talk  as  work.  Let  us  place  the  common  schools  on 
such  a  footing  that,  hereafter,  it  may  be  the  proud  hoast  of  our  children,  when  oc- 
cupying prominent  and  honorable  positions  aU  over  the  Union,  **l  received  my  edu- 
cation in  the  Common  Schools  of  Vermont" 

MILTON  R.  TYLER,  Irasburgh. 


It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  veiv  visible  change  in  our 
schools  for  the  past  year.  Teachers  were  better  qualified  ana  manifested  more  inter- 
est for  the  welfiure  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  In  return,  the  scholars  in  some 
of  the  8eho(>LB  showed,  by  the  advancement  that  they  had  made,  the  fruits  of  thor^ 
ongh  tfi»^*»«"g  and  attentive  study.  It  was  apparent  that  those  teachers  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  were  bet- 
ter qualified  to  manage  a  school  than  those  who  had  not.  There  was  better  disci- 
pUne  and  more  aptitude  to  communicate.    I  am  much  in  fovor  of  our  school  law,  and 
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feel  confident  that  we  cannot  have  a  better  one.  The  working  of  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes is  1)ound  to  give  us  teachci-s  who  will  havea  more  exalted  Tiew  of  their  oeUing. 
The  organization  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  each  County  in  the  State,  in  addition  to 
those  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be  instrumental  in  do- 
ing much  good.  The  School  llegister  is,  in  my  opinion,  what  it  should  bei.  I  am 
proud  to  say  tliat  teachers  have  paid  more  attention  to  them  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore. 

L.  C.  MOORE,  Troy. 


In  the  **  School  and  Schoolmaster  *'  there  are  six  things  specified  as  eau»u  of 
tlic  poor  condition  of  schools.  We  of  this  town  suffer  much  from  at  least  three  of 
these  '*  causes,"  viz.,  1st.  Want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others;  2d. 
Frequent  change  of  teachers ;  8d.  Teachers  not  well  qualified.  The  shades  of  two 
other  difficulties  there  mentioned  trouble  us  still,  viz.,  our  school  districts  are  too 
small,  so  that  two  schools  in  a  district  are  not  practicable,  and  there  are  a  few  out- 
lawed text  books  still  hanging  about  some  of  our  schools,  making  the  number  of 
classes  in  our  schools  too  numerr»us.  The  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
shows  itself  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  school  houses.  No  class  of  buildings 
in  town  is  netirly  so  ytoor  for  the  use  tiiey  are  designed  for,  a^  the  school  houses. 
And  when  one  fact  is  state<l,  viz.,  that  the  best  house  in  to¥m  at  the  present  time,  is 
one  that  cost  only  $^100  in  its  erection,  and  probably  has  not  had  05  spent  in 
repairs  since,  further  comment  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary.  We  can  understand 
why  parents  are  ashamed  to  attempt  the  expression  of  any  interest  otherwise  in  the 
eilucatiou  of  their  children,  so  long  as  they  show  such  a  disposition  to  expoee  their 
health,  and  abuse  tliem  in  reganl  to  a  place  to  go  to  school.  Frequent  changes  of 
toachci's  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  A  new  teacher  must  spend  days  and  we^ 
l)eforc  he  can  understand  the  intellectual  ability  or  the  moral  bearing  of  his  difEBrent 
pupils.  And  the  scholars  are  of  necessity  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  choose  their  own 
cliiKscs  and  studios.  And  it  munt  be  acknowledged  that  the  ]mpil  is  generally  the 
most  unfit  person  thci-e  is  to  make  these  arrangements.  But  the  only  safe  course  for 
a  new  teacher  to  pursue,  if  he  meddles  with  this  matter  at  all,  is  to  have  every  pu- 
pil **  begin  at  the  iii'st  of  the  book  and  go  as  far  as  he  can."  Under  this  process  re- 
l)eated  every  term,  the  advancement  of  the  scholar  in  his  studies  is  much  like  that  of 
the  toad  getting  out  of  the  woll ;  and  with  some  pupils  who  are  disposed  to  be  "  nat- 
urally tired,"  the  process  of  education  advances  about  as  the  toad  did  in  the  problem, 
as  I  have  once  heanl  it  stated,  where  he  got  up  tiro  feet  per  day  and  fell  back  thrtf 
every  night. 

Want  of  suitable  qualifications  in  teachers  is  also  a  serious  defect  in  manv  of 
our  schools.  The  question  arises,  *  *  why  give  a  certificate?*  *  But  when  a  superintendent 
knows  that  no  better  teachers  are  likely  to  present  themselves,  and  wages  are  so  low 
that  ho  cannot  invite  others  who  are  qualified  to  teach  the  schools,  there  is  only  one 
alternative.  Most  of  the  toichers  are  hired,  and  not  unfrequently  they  begin  their 
schools  before  applying  for  a  certificate.  iVnd  whether  it  shall  be  better  to  break  up 
the  school,  if  the  teacher  is  rather  poorly  qualified,  and  put  in  another  who  is  but 
an  infinitesimal  l>etter,  and  let  him  experiment,  is  a  question  for  the  Superintendent 
to  decide  as  best  he  may.  My  memory  is  that  at  the  two  public  examinations  of  this 
year  there  was  present  at  one  of  them  but  one  solitary  indiridual  of  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  in  this  town  ;  at  the  other,  none.  This  gives  the  Superintendent  little 
moral  support  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  a  faithful  manner.  Nor  does  it  in- 
cite hiiu  to  bo  faithful  and  conscientious.  How  a  man  can  force  his  way  through 
these  difficulties  and  secui*e  efficient  teachers  at  once,  is  a  problem  too  hard  for  me 
But  we  are  determined  to  remedy  these  evils  in  time.  We  shall  hope  to  show  a  bet- 
ter record  in  a  few  years. 

A.  A.  SMITH,  Westfield. 
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As  a  means  of  exhibiting  to  the  public  the  state  and  condition  of  our  common 
schools,  the  Register  stands  fibrst  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  instrumentalities  for  the 
collection,  spread  and  diffusion,  of  useful  and  statistical  information.  It  embodies, 
if  properly  and  faithftilly  returned,  a  statement  or  an  exhibit  of  facts,  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  people,  spreading  out  before  us  as  a  State,  throuj^h  the  medium 
of  our  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Boai-d  of  Education, 
the  onward  and  progressive  tendencies  of  our  public  or  primary  schools. 

The  value  of  information  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  reliability.  Hence 
teachers  and  district  clerks  should  be  very  careful  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  respec- 
tive duties.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  subject.  Too  mucii  care 
cannot  be  exercised  in  gathering  the  material  for  fitting  up  and  completing  the  re- 
quirements of  our  Registers.  Tliey  are  the  sources  from  which  we  glean  the  actual 
condition  of  popular  education  in  the  St^ite.  To  them  wc  look  for  intbrnuition  in 
regard  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  school  .^^ystem.  Fi*om  them  we  learn  and 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
Through  them  we  ai-e  informed  of  the  exjK'nse  of  our  schools,  of  the  iiitertst  fi'lt  for 
their  improvement,  and  of  the  efforts  made  for  their  promotion.  The  interesting 
character  of  such  intelligence  should  wipe  out  and  remove  ^'^(M•y  fe<'ling  of  inditlor- 
ence  or  neglect  on  the  the  part  of  teachers  and  district  othciali«.  Although  th(j  sttr- 
vices  rendered  are  poorly  paid,  no  adetiuate  compensation  being  given  by  the  author- 
ity that  imposes  the  obligation,  still  the  public  benefits  resulting  from  full  and  com- 
plete returns  should  prompt  each  and  nil  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  dutic;«, 
leaving  the  matter  of  reward  and  appreciation  to  a  more  generous  }\ni\  enlightened 
ftiture,  to  a  more  wise  and  comprehensive  legislation.  The  time  will  come  when  a 
day  spent  in  gathering  and  collecting  fact.**  and  items  pertaining  to  one  of  the  high- 
er interests  of  the  State,  the  education  of  its  childi-en,  will  Ijc  as  readily  jKiid  an<l 
as  suitably  rewarded  as  any  similar  service  rendered  in  any  of  itn  departments, 
either  civil  or  political.  Upon  the  princijjle  that  compensation  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  lalHir  pertbrnie^l,  the  humble  teach- 
er, and  the  retired  district  clerk — the  worthy  in.Mtructors  of  our  fchools  and  the  un- 
assuming superintendents  thereof — .should  be  far  more  libemlly  and  generously  ro- 
munerated.  A  large  percentage  of  our  teachers  fool  the  labor  of  fulfilling  the  ro- 
quirementM  of  the  Register  an  unroriuited  toil.  They  look  uixm  the  domainl  >is  mado 
by  the  Strte  and  consider  it,  as  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  <lo,  a  matter  or  a  trans- 
action outside  and  independent  of  their  contract  to  tojich.  If  the  Stnto  culls  for  in- 
formation, it  should  promptly  pay  for  it.  Otherwise  much  of  statistical  ivturns 
will  he  mere  guess  work,  few  taking  the  trouble  to  ensui-e  accuracy  in  thoir  record.^* 
or  statements.  A  teacher  with  a  large  scho<»l  hns  some  difficulty  in  keoj)ing  a  cor- 
i"ect  account  of  eveiy  tardiness,  every  dismissiil,  or  every  corpc)i'eal  punishment.  \ 
school  of  filly  or  sixty  scholars,  and  many  of  them  much  larger,  entering  the  school- 
room from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  puzzles  some- 
what the  best  of  our  teachers  to  keep  a  reliable  reconl  of  tanly  attendance.  On 
entering  the  school-room  an  in.«»tructor  finds  other  and  nioi-e  pres«*ing  )>uHinesH  than 
registering  duties,  'llie  exercises  of  the  scho<d  mu.st  commence  and  j)rogress 
whether  scholars  come  early  or  late.  ('onse<iuently  this  i>art  of  the  Register  is  very 
indifferently  attended  to,  no  additional  pay  being  allowe<I  them  ft»r  the  effort.  Tho 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  dismissals.  Scl^lars  leave  or  pans  fr(»m  the  sch(K)l 
room  without  any  note  being  taken  (.f  thoir  departure.  In  crowded  schools  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  reconl  every  permission  of  this  kind,  as  the  nioi-e  prominent  cla.ssi.'s 
and  recitations  are  usually  heanl  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

Corporal  punishments  are  in  the  same  preilicamcnt.  Foav  teachers  re|K)rt  the 
actual  number  inflicted,  and  in  many  of  our  scliools  tho  chasitisements,  whether  re- 
ported or  omitted,  should  be  largely  increas*e^l. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  arc  all  they  claim  to 
be,  being  one  of  the  best  means  ever  instituted  for  awakening  the  public  mind  to 
the  werth  and  importance  of  our  common  .schools.  There  has  l)een  much  gtxnl  done 
by  them.    They  have  called  up  questions,  and  elicite<l  discussions,  that  have  brought 
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hoDM  to  the  headf  and  hearts  of  the  people  a  realiiing  0eik0e  of  their  raqponaibilitieB 
to  the  young  and  the  rising  generation.  I  wish  these  InsUtutes  and  thkr  infineDoe 
could  be  doubled  throughout  the  State.  Time  and  money  spent  in  conducting  and 
supporting  them,  are  very  ¥ri8ely  and  judiciously  employed,  and  few  inreslmcnts  in 
our  power  to  make,  pay  principal  and  interest  better.  May  the  efforts  and  a- 
ertions  made  in  their  behalf  be  signally  bleeped. 

The  annual  reports  of  town  Superintendents  to  their  respective  towns  are  doou- 
ments  of  great  public  interest  They  embrace  a  subject  of  the  most  Tital  consider- 
ation to  us  as  a  commonwealth,  and  contain  views  and  statements,  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions entitled  to  a  wider  and  more  extensive  circulation,  than  the  mere  delrreiy 
at  a  March  meeting  can  give.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  alike  interested 
in  our  common  schools.  A  report  exhibiting  their  state  and  condition  should  be 
Airnished  to  each  and  every  patron,  parent,  and  guardian,  that  it  may  be  carefliDy 
read  and  pondered  by  all.  A  few  voters  who  may  choose  to  assemble  in  our  Town 
Halls  on  Uie  first  Tuesday  in  March,  are  not  the  only  persons  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  common  school  education,  nor  the  only  class  in  society 
whose  influence  and  co-oporation  are  valuable  in  the  spread  and  diftasion  of  useftd 
knowledge. 

The  State  requires  of  each  Superintendent  an  honest  and  &itliful  report  touch- 
ing the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  public  schools  under  his  charge  and  super- 
vision. Yet  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  people  at  large  ever  to  see,  hear,  or  read 
it.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century  7  Every  report  is  public  property.  It 
is  written  for  the  public  good,  and  should  be  published  at  public  expense.  If  the 
State  imposes  a  duty,  it  should  turn  the  discharge  of  that  duty  to  the  wisest  and 
best  account  Instead  of  locking  up  a  labored  effort  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
Freemens*  meeting,  instead  of  leaving  the  publication  of  these  valuable  papers  to 
the  several  towns,  an  act  should  be  psssed  authorizing  and  requiring  the  publication 
of  these  reports  throughout  the  State,  giving  them  thereby  as  much  weight,  and  as 
general  a  circulation  as  possible.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  statute  would  increase 
the  influence  of  our  annual  reports  a  hundred  fold.  Superintendents  would 
be  more  careful  in  their  style  and  statement;  a  higher  grade  of  talent  and 
experience  would  l>e  brought  into  requisition,  and  a  new  and  more  vigorous  im- 
pulse given  to  the  entire  system  of  popular  education. 

R.  M.  PHILLIPS,  CasUeton. 


Tlie  Register  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  in  a  good  school  system,  than  the 
account  book  in  any  well  conducted  business.  The  appearance  of  the  Roister  is  a 
revelation  of  the  teacher's  fitness  or  unfitness  for  his  work. 

The  public  (?)  examinations  were  not  well  attended.  Indeed  they  were  scarcely 
redeemed  from  being  private.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  It  is  difficult  tor  the  town 
Superintendent  to  raise  the  standai-d  of  qualification  of  teacLers,  unless  the  people 
will  come  and  help  him. 

In  my  report  to  the  town  meeting,  I  said  :  •*  The  people  generally  manifest  too 
little  interest  in  their  schools.  But  is  the  character  of  our  common  schools  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  concern  to  you,  fellow  citizens?  Have  you  no  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  children  that  you  love  ?  Is  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  you  ?  Do  you  not  care  whether  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tlie  next 
generation  be  ignorant,  or  educated  ?  Do  you  not  desire  that  they  be  better  educs- 
ted  than  yourselves  ?  Let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  read  carefully  the  last  school 
Report,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  District  Clerk.  Kspecially  would 
I  call  your  attention  to  what  is  said  about  the  expense  of  our  schools  ;  boanling 
around ;  attendance  at  school  meetings  ;  public  examination  of  teachers,  and  attend- 
ance of  scholars.  Our  schools  are  called  free  schools  ;  and  we  boost  of  our  system 
of  free  schools.  But  they  are  not  fi*ee  to  all,  they  cannot  be  free  to  some  families  so 
long  as  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  supporting  them  is  placed  upon  the  scholar. 
The  expense  for  wood  and  board  is  more  than  ono-third  of  the  expense  of  all  the 
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schools  ;  in  some  cases  nearly  one  half.  I  have  been  told  that  scholars  have  been 
out  of  school  this  winter  in  this  town,  l>ecause  tlieir  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay 
their  proportion  on  the  scholar  for  wood  and  board.  Now  this  ought  not  so  to  )k!. 
The  property  of  the  town  or  the  district,  (with  the  State  fund)  ought  to  support  the 
schools  ;  otherwise  they  are  not  free  schools.  Tiie  wiiole  expense  of  sustaining 
them  should  be  put  upon  the  Grand  List ;  as  it  in  and  has  been  for  years,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  This  ought  to  be  done  by  a  State  law  ;  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  done  sooner  or  later.  But,  meantime,  each  town  or  district  ought  to  see 
tx)  it  that  the  schools  are  truly  free  for  all  children  of  school  age,  however  j>o<)r  the 
families  to  which  they  belong-;  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  them,  (inclu- 
ding the  wood  and  board),  being  assessed  on  the  Gnind  List,  and  not  any  part  of  it 
upon  the  scholar.^'' 

Let  me  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  hold  the  March 
Town  Meeting  later  in  the  month, — say  the  second  or  third  Tuesday  iuHtead  of  the 
Jirtl ?  Is  there  any  serious  objection  to  this?  It  would  be  better  for  schools,  and 
Superintendents'  Sports  ;  for  all  the  schools  are  not  closed  March  1st. 

WM.  T.  HERRICK,  Clarendon. 


Our  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  in  fact  they  are  not  what  they 
might  be  ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  fault  is  not  so  much  the  teacliers*  as 
tlieir  employers,  and  this  is  not  more  true  in  this  town  than  throughout  the  Stati', 
manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  old,  dilapidated  houses,  no  maps,  or  charta,  ur 
black  boards  fit  for  use,  and  entire  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parcnt.s  and 
patrons  of  the  schools. 

What  we  need  is  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  every  town,  that  tlie  living,  )>urning 
truths  enforced  with  "  adjectives**  might  convince  the  public  mind  of  the  gi-cat  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  under  our  present  school  system.  But  the  Annual  Report 
is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  direction,  and  HJiouId  bo  circulated  so  that  every 
family  can  read  it. 

II.  J.  PECK,  Ira. 


Every  yeai-'s  experience  only  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the  value  of  the 
Registers  as  a  means  of  accurately  measuring  the  proHperity  and  usefulnes«  of  the 
schools.  Years  before  there  was  any  legal  re(iuircinc»»t  of  thin  kind  I  re<iuc8tod  the 
Teachers  in  the  town  whercl  was  then  superintendent,  to  keep  similar  reconls  of  at- 
tendance; and  their  practical  workings,  even  then,  convinced  me  of  their  ni\\  utility. 
They  are  unquestionably  doing  much  for  the  at;h(.H)l«  in  every  direction,  and  the  reril 
friends  of  the  schools  ai-e  Ijecoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  this  fact.  Those 
who  have  no  interest  in  schools  will  of  course  grumble  at  everything  that  involves 
labor  in  their  l>elialf,  and  if,  as  too  frequently  happens,  they  chance  to  be  school  of- 
ficers, the  work  will  be  grudgingly  and  poorly  perfornieil  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  first  live  teacher  or  supporter  of  the  schools,  who  doos  not  give  them  a  hearty 
approval. 

The  Teachers*  Institutes  are  invaluable,  not  so  much  fi)r  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion they  impart,  as  for  the  service  they  perfonn  in  awakening  teachers  to  the  gran- 
deur and  vostness  of  their  calling,  stimulating  them  to  liiglier  pi*eparation  for  it, 
as.suring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  ms  ny  in  all  their  v.irie<l  trials,  and  ginling  them 
with  new  revolution  for  their  work,  lliis  has  unquestionably  been  their  effect  among 
us,  and  it  repays  a  hundre^I  fold  the  expense  and  labor  which  they  involve. 

The  Annual  Reports  are  fraught  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  regaitl 
to  the  workings  of  the  whole  system.  If  they  could  only  he  generally  rea<l,  they 
would  soon  revajutionize  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  community  in  regard  to  schools. 
There  is  the  great  diflSculty,  the  people  at  large  do  not  read  them. 

One  great  evil  pervades  our  whole  system  everyrs'here ;  the  wrangle  in 
every  district  every  year,  as  to  whether  the  school  shall  be  supplied  wholly  on  the 
grand  list,  or  whether  the  wood  and  board  shall  be  on  the  scholar.    The  section  of 
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the  law  whioh  Fallows  thbi  ought  to  be  entitled,  an  act  to  originate  and  perpetuate 
neighborhood  feuds.     It  ia  very  effective  fur  the  end. 

If  I  could  command  the  time  just  now,  I  could  furnish  some  statiittica  which 
would  put  in  a  clear  light  the  glaring  irregularity  and  injustice  of  this  provij^lon. 
When  will  our  Legislators  decide  that  a  common  school  education,  at  the  public  ex« 
pensc,  is  the  right  of  the  whole  people,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  not  less  than  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  it  to  all,  **  without  money  and  without  price.'* 

T.  H.  ARCHIBALD,  Mt.  Holly. 


I  have  never  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  very  great  value  of  our  school 
R^istera,  and  the  importance  of  perfect   thoroughness  in  gathering   and  reporting 
the  vai*ious   particulars  they  contain  in  regard  to  our  schools,  as  now.     Here  is  one 
yrtiy  in  which   many  who  never  think  of  looking  into  the  school  room  to  9ee  what 
is  going  on  there,  will  yet  learn  something  of  the  influences  under  which  their  chil- 
dren are  growing  up,  while  ostensibly  receiving  their  education  ;  and  what  are  like- 
ly to  be  the  results  comparatively  and  I'eally  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
for  the  support  of  schools.     The  narrow-minded,  penurious  and  snarling  questioner, 
who,  in  apparent  consciousness  that  his  inquiries  are  unanswerable,  asks,  what  is  all 
this  worth,  may  be  told,  everything.   The  good  physician  first  learns,  if  possible,  the 
disease,  and  then  applies  the  remedy.    We  need  not  be  afraid  that  by  any  efforts  we 
are  likely  at  present  to  put  forth,  to  know  t\ie  condition  of  our  schools,  or  to  improve 
them,  wo  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  folly  contained  in  the  fool's  epitaph 
**I  was  well,  wished  to  be  better,  took  phyisic  and  died."    The  truth  is  that  while  a 
good  advance  has  been   made  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  in  many  of  them  at 
least,  the  people  generally  have  but  little  idea  how  poor  they  arc,  even  now,  compared 
with  what  they  should  be  ;  and  apparently  there  is  as  little  real  interest  in  regard 
to  them  as  knowledge. 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  holding  teachers  and  school  officers  to  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  all  the  requisition  of  the  ^w  in  regard  to  keeping,  collecting  and  report- 
ing the  various  particulars  intended  to  be  .secured  by  the  Registers. 

Your  questions  32 — 40,  to  be  answered  by  the  "average  of  different  terms," 
will  not.of  course  show  how  many  different  individuals,  or  Iiow  large  a  part  of  the 
school  attend  to  these  branches.  Scarcely  one  in  our  schools  but  that  attend  to  read- 
ing and  spelling  at  least,  and  some  attend  school  only  in  the  winter  session  and  study 
some  of  the  other  branches  named  ;  so  that  averaging  is  often  practically  halving  the 
numl)er  of  those  who  attend  to  some  of  them.  Perhaps  the  object  sought,  however, 
in  the  general  result  is  about  as  well  attained  as  it  is  ;  if  teachers  should  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  perhaps  the  names  of  those  attending  to  the 
different  subjects  of  study,  the  number  of  different  individuals  could  then  be  found 
by  comparing  the  lists  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  and  thus  through  the  Su- 
perintendent get  at  length  to  you. 

We  have  made  some  progi'ess  during  the  past  year.  One  school-house  has  been 
nearly  rebuilt ;  the  brick  walls  only  left,  and  the  inside  remodelled  and  rebuilt.  One 
other  district  is  about  commencing  a  similar  work,  and  a  third  voted  to  raise  $I(X) 
for  repairs.  These  are  the  only  three  school-houses  which,  in  my  i-eport  to  the  town 
last  year,  I  pronounced  entirely  u  nfit  for  use.  Two  districts  complied  with  the  offer 
of  the  Superintendent  last  year  to  help  those  who  would  raise  money  fur  outline 
maps,  globes,  &c. 

A  paragraph  or  two  from  my  report  to  the  town  will  express  my  mind  upon 
some  special  topics  of  importance. 

The  greatest  defect  noticed  extensively  in  our  schools  ia  want  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  discouraging  things  in  reference  to  a  school  Uiat  is  at  best 
but  poorly  governed,  is  the  fact,  that  tTic  teacher  does  not  know  it.  I  never  yet  saw 
a  school,  composed  of  lew  or  many  scholai's,  young  or  old,  backward  or  atlvanced  in 
study,  that  did  not  need  government.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  is  the  best 
school  and  most  useful  to  the  scholars  in  every  i*espect,  in  which  thei*e  is  the  best  or- 
der— the  moFt  faithful  attention  to  each  one's  own  business,  and  to  nothing  else.    In 
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some  of  our  schools  a  report  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  day  by  each  scholar  in  re- 
S^ard  to  their  obedience  to  the  rules,  (including  especially  **no  whispering  during 
study  hours'*)  and  the  almost  uniform  answer  **perfect,"  when  the  names  were 
called,  was  a  correct  index  to  the  evident  fact  that  study  and  not  play  was  the  special 
business  of  the  scholan?. 

Another  serious  defect  in  most  of  our  schools  is  the  want  of  punctuality.  Too 
much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  this  point,  and  parents  may  be  assured 
that  their  own  personal  attention  to  it  is  necessary  ;  otherwise  the  teacher's  Regiatcr 
will  contain  many  marks  of  absence  or  tardiness,  and  thus  the  school  be  very  materi- 
ally injured  and  tlie  money  expended  for  it  rendered  comparatively  useless. 

With  considerable  eftbrt  I  think  some  increased  attention  to  the  schools  has  been 
socured  in  the  visits  of  pai*cnts  and  other  citizens,  as  well  as  attendance  upon  the 
public  examinations  of  the  teachers,  a  matter,  to  my  mind,  of  great  importance. 
But  upon  this  topic  I  will  not  enlarge. 

AZARIAH  HYDE,  Pawlct 


Notwithstanding  the  public  mind  has  been  much  agitated  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  of  war,  our  schools  the  past  year  have  maintained  their  usual  prosperity. 
[  think  in  some  districts  in  town  there  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested ;  a  greater 
oftort  is  being  made  to  secure  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  placing  in  our  schools  some  earnest,  working  teachers,  who  have 
done  the  schools  much  good  and  themselves  much  credit.  There  seems  to  be  lees  un- 
wiUingncss  to  have  the  expense  of  board  and  fuel,  &c,  by  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List. 
Some  districts  {tay  that  expense  in  this  manner  now,  and  they  are  the  most  prosper- 
ous schools  in  town.  Some  districts  being  slow  to  see  or  reluctant  to  admit  this  an 
improvement,  still  contest  the  question  at  their  annual  meetings.  I  think,  however, 
they  will  yet  all  come  to  it,  an(l  approve  of  the  plan  aa  the  wisest  and  best.  I  hope 
the  Legislature  will  not  wait  for  such  districts  to  become  educated  to  this  improve- 
ment by  year's  experience  of  their  neighbors,  but  put  an  end  to  the  discussions  of 
the  itinerant  manner  of  boarding  teachers  and  the  antiquated  notion  of  furnishing 
wood  by  the  scholar,  by  making  it  the  law  that  such  expense  shall  be  paid  by  a  tax 
on  the  Grand  List.  If  such  was  the  law  I  think  (this  being  a  loyal  community)  the 
people  would  readily  accept  it,  and  all  our  schools  soon  he  in  admirable  working 
onler. 

C.  W.  BRIGHAM,  Pittsfield. 


Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  a  full,  accurate  and  suggestive  an- 
nual report  from  the  town  superintendent,  at  the  town  meeting.  This  part  of  the 
duty  assigned  by  the  law  of  the  State  has  been  heretofore  sadly  neglected,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  higher  standard  of  public  education  will  b«  demanded  by 
the  people  unless  they  are  from  time  to  time  informed  of  the  progress  of  their 
schools  and  the  legitimate  results  which  flow  from  the  practical  working  of  our 
school  system,  and  upon  the  annual  reports  of  the  Town  Superintendents  must  the 
people  depend  for  this  information.  How  little  do  the  people  of  this  commonwealth 
know  of  the  expense,  the  labors — the  results  of  the  education  of  the  children  who 
attend  upon  our  schools.  It  is  true  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  makes  an  exhibit  of  all  that  pertains  to  our  educational  interests,  yet 
how  few  of  the  people  of  the  State  does  it  roach!  although  it  is  annually  placed  with- 
in the  reading  of  every  citizen  but  few  ever  read  it,  ana  the  news  prints  of  the  State 
are  as  silent  as  the  grave  almost,  in  reference  to  the  statistics  and  remarks  which 
their  readers  ought  to  have  laid  before  them,  while  they  call  attention  to  almost  every 
other  subject.  Wo  cannot  expect  the  standard  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  other 
states,  so  long  as  this  silence  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  State.  We  learn  fh)m  our  local  papers  how  much  our  sheep,  horses  and  cat- 
tle are  appreciated,  but  not  a  word  about  the  workings  of  the  Vermont  educational 
QTBtem. 
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How  important  is  it  then  that  the  Annual  Reports  of  our  school  officers  should 
present  in  a  concise  manner  the  expenses  of  education  in  the  State  and  espeeiallj  of 
their  own  immediate  locality,  that  their  labors,  and  those  of  the  fiuthful  teachers 
under  their  charge  mtiy  be  appreciated^  and  thereby  arouse  the  people  not  only  to 
sustain  their  schools  and  demand  that  constant  progression  and  higher  aims  shall  re- 
sult from  these  primary  institutions  upon  which  relatively  all  others  are  baaed. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  attention  will  bo  given  to  this  matter  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  not  only  a  report  lie  presented,  but  printed  for  the  use  of  each  citiaen 
of  the  town  fur  which  it  won  prepared.  Wlien  this  shall  have  been  done,  one  st^  at 
least,  will  have  been  taken  towards  arousing  the  people  of  Vermont  to  second  the 
earnest  and  faithful  lal)ors  of  tlie  efificient  Sa;rctary  and  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
placing  the  educational  interests  of  our  State  upon  a  high  and  broad  foundation,  and 
she  will  take  rank  among  her  sister  Commonwealths,  in  the  cause  of  education. 

HENRY  CLARK,  Poultney. 


Having  been  chosen  as  Town  Superintendent  for  the  first  time,  a  year  since,  my 
remarks  are  necessarily  based  upon  an  official  experience  of  a  twelvemonth. 

The  Registers  fur  the  psist  year  have  been  more  accurately  and  systematically, 
as  well  OS  more  neatly,  kept  than  ever  before.  Teachers  and  committees  begin  to 
realize  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  portion  of  their  duties,  as  is  shown  by  tlie 
fivct  that  while  last  year  five  districti*  failed  to  send  in  their  returns  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  this  year  every  one  i-eported  in  .«ason. 

As  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  think  that  tl  eir  influence  for  good  can  scarcely  be 
overrated,  and  in  nu  respect  is  this  more  clear  y  shown  than  in  the  complete  revolu- 
tion they  iiave  etfected  in  the  minds  of  the  peo  )le  regarding  them.  Five  or  six  years 
since  it  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  impression  even  among  the  friends  of  the  school;* 
and  school  law,  that  Teachers'  Institutes  were  well  enough  in  their  place,  and  might 
perhaps,  be  pix)fitiil)ly  attended  by  school  ma'ams,  clergymen,  and  superannuated  old 
ladies  of  the  masculine  gender,  but  that  it  was  decidedly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  full 
grown  ;/ia /I,  to  take  any  part  in  their  deliberations.  So  entirely  has  all  this  been 
changed,  however,  that  at  the  last  county  Institute,  one  of  the  most  prominent  origi- 
nal opponents  of  the  law  not  only  lent  us  his  pi'esence  and  countenance,  but  even 
volunteeretl  words  of  eucoumgement  and  good  cheer. 

I  think  that  more  than  half  the  improvement  in  our  schools  can  be  traced  to  thi^ 
one  source  ;  indeed,  I  consider  the  two  days  spent  by  a  teacher  in  attendance  upon 
an  Institute  are  of  far  more  value  to  a  school,  than  the  mere  instruction  of  a  fort- 
night. Formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  many  teachers  to  attend  the  sessions; 
lately  more  than  thirty  have  been  in  attendance  from  a  single  town. 

The  great  drawbjicks  of  our  schools  seem  to  be  in*egularity  of  attendance  and 
tardiness.  This  latter  nuisance  has  been  greatly  abated  in  many  district^*,  but  m 
others  it  seems  to  l>e  the  rule,  an<l  promptness  the  exception.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  1  think  that  the  prospects  of  our  common  schools  were  never  better.  There 
is  less  indiflfercnce  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  a  greater  disposition  to  deal  liberally 
with  the  teachers,  and  an  increase*!  willingness  to  sUvStain  them  ;  in  short,  a  rapidly 
deei)ening  conviction  that  u[K>n  a  liberal  and  well  conducted  system  of  free  srhooU 
depends  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

I).  G.  MOORE,  RuUand. 


I  think  there  Inis  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  in  this  town  since 
the  present  school  law  came  into  operation.  Our  teachei-s  are  decidedly  better  qual- 
ified, and  as  a  natural  result  our  schools  arc  n.uch  improved. 

Our  schools  are  now  all  supported  on  the  Grand  List,  which  is  also  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  way  of  supporting  a  portion  of  them  on  the  scholar.  In  fact, 
we  arc  raising  more  teachers  by  half  than  enough  to  supply  our  own  schools.    The 
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opposition  to  the  school  law  in  our  town  has  entirely  died  away.     I  think  there  is  no 
one  in  town  who  would  like  to  have  it  repealed. 

L.  H.  HODGMAN,  Sherburne. 


S'jhool  Ilegistei's  jwicuratcly  kept,  pos:*e.ss  the  highest  jwsj^ible  value.  Through 
them  is  gjithei-ed  up  niuoh  information  of  great  importance  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
State,  not  excepting  the  **  remotwt  corners;"  and  they  furnish  tlie  most  reliable  data 
ill  i-ehition  to  the  true  condition  of  our  sdiools,  and  are  very  huggestive  of  measures 
to  Iw  a«lopted  and  instrumentalitiefs  to  >»e  cmploye<l  for  tJie  further  impn)vemcnt  of 
the  scliool  system,  and  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests,  so  deeply  in- 
volving our  general  weltUre  and  all  the  vital  interests  of  the  State.  Teachers  should 
l>e  required  to  keep  Registers  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  lor  it  is  as  much  a  part  of 
u  teacher's  duty  as  t4)  tiioroughly  instruct  the  pupils  under  his  or  her  care.  The  de- 
tects which  in  the  commencement  were  almost  unavoidably  att;iched  to  them,  it  is 
l)eliev(?d  are  fust  being  remeiUed;  and  it  may  be  hope«l  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  exhibit  that  state  of  perf«x;tness  so  desirable,  and  aflford  the  advanta- 
ges contemplatetl  in  their  institution,  and  fully  ansWer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
originally  d(»»igneil.  Persevering  ettort  on  the  part  of  toichers  can  ahme  secure  this 
tlesintble  object. 

Ti^tichers*  Institutes  are  an  ethcient  auxiliary  in  keeping  in  motion  und  bringing 
to  its  highest  state  of  pertection  and  usefulness,  the  compliiMtcil  machinery  of  our 
eilucjitional  ojKTations.  Tlie  information  which  Teachers  derive  from  them  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  no  t«icher  should  Ix?  al>sent  from  tliem  unless  prevented  by 
absolute  nect'«sity.  To  In?  appreciated  by  the  fast  friends  of  education,  they  need 
only  to  be  known;  jind,  could  they  be  of  longer  continuance,  and  the  teachers  at- 
tending l»e  favore«l  with  the  privilege  of  practically  exhibiting  their  tjict  in  teaching, 
perhajKS  they  would  derive  a«lditional  advantage.  Though  not  having  Ikhu  favoi-ed 
with  an  Institute,  yet  the  teichcrs  in  this  town  with  comm<^udable  interest  have,  we 
think,  generally  availe<l  themselves  of  their  advantages  when  ojjportunity  has  l>eeu 
presente<l. 

Annual  Reports  ai-o  also  of  great  value.  'J'his  is  emphatically  true  of  the  last 
one.  The  able  and  interesting  lieports  of  the  lioard  of  l-^^lucation  and  the  Secretary 
of  that  Board,  the  extnicts  from  the  rejxirt*?  of  Town  Sui>eiintendent»;  the  al)8tracts 
tA'  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  together  with  the  Forms  of  viirious 
documents  necessary  in  the  transaction  <f  business  connecte<l  with  schools,  consti- 
tutes a  most  iiitei*esting  Report  of  permanent  value,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Town  Superintendents,  Prudential  Committees  and  Tejichers;  and  it  would  not  be  a 
uscle»s  appendage  to  any  private  library. 

HUBBARD  EASTMAN,  Shrewsbury. 


There  are  some  favorable  indications  in  the  condition  of  our  schools.  One  is  wc 
are  employing  more  of  our  own  teachers.  Sixteen  have  been  residents  of  Barre. — 
Four  of  our  own  young  men  taught  the  last  winter — a  much  larger  number  than  we 
have  had  for  many  years.  'J'his  tendency  should  be  encouraged.  We  believe  there 
is  greater  pride  and  ambition  being  awakenetl  among  the  scholars  to  have  no  alwen- 
ces  and  tardinesses  set  against  tlieii  names.  Our  school  houses  are  in  better  condition 
than  formerly.  Some  of  the  higher  branches  are  being  intro<hice<l  into  the  schools, 
thus  retaining  a  better  class  of  s<.diolai*s.  More  of  our  teachei*s  seem  interested  in 
Tevchers'  Associations  ami  f'lstitutes,  and  are  deriving  much  benetit  from  them. 

But  with  these  favorable  signs,  there  are  others  not  so  favond>le.  Most  of  our 
school-houses  are  without  Books  of  Reference.  Tlie  town  or  the  State,  we  think, 
ought  to  approj^riato  money  to  put  a  large  Dictionary  into  every  teacher's  desk,  for 
the  use  of  the  school.     Outline  maps  and  a  globe  should  be  in  every  school-room. 

Young,  inexperienced  and  poorly  qualitieil  teachers,  are  still  employed  because 
they  work  cheap.    Prudential  committees  do  not  generally  attend  the  public  exami- 
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nations  or  visit  tho  schools.  Could  these  evils  be  corrected  an  improTed  condition  of 
ear  schools  would  soon  result  Our  school  system  should  provide  for  a  more  geoenl 
and  thorough  lecture  systeuL  Competeut  speakers,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
common  schools,  should  be  sent  into  every  town  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  vital 
sense  of  their  importance. 

It  has  been  with  regret  that  we  have  Feen  tho  spirit  of  fa  ult-findinff  9o  prettXtni 
in  our  midst  the  past  year.  In  at  least  nine  districts  there  was  more  or  lees  com- 
plaint.  In  too  many  instances  scholars  wci*c  taken  out  of  school.  Had  this  been  the 
result  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  schools  ou  the  part  of  parents,  of  greater  watchfol- 
nees  over  them,  it  would  not  be  so  unfavcrable  an  indication.  But  our  retama  show 
that  it  is  not.  On  tho  other  hand,  our  examinations  fail  to  convince  us  that  they 
have  been  inferior  to  many  previous  tcric  i.  Aa  a  whole  we  think  they  have  been  su- 
perior  to  some  we  have  formerly  visiteil  ;  and  hence,  we  conclude  that  these  preva- 
lent complaints  indicate  an  unhealthy  ccndition  of  the  public  mind.  Parents  will 
find  that  the  better  way  to  make  their  bchools  prosper,  is  to  stand  by  their  teachers, 
encourage  them  by  their  sympathetic  words,  frequent  visits  to  the  school  room,  hearty 
co-operation  in  their  efforts  to  secure  puuccuality  and  steady  attendance,  good  order 
and  studiousness.  Many  of  our  schools  ai*e  too  small,  et^pecially  in  the  summer  term. 
We  have  too  many  districts.  Parents  ou^ht  not  to  value  a  little  extra  labor  in  getting 
their  children  to  school,  if  by  this  means  tliey  can  give  them  better  advantages.  We 
have  all  to  become  willing  to  sacrifice  moix)  of  our  time,  effort  and  money  in  their  be- 
half, before  our  schools  will  Imj  what  they  should  be.  That  is  a  very  penurious  and 
despicable  spirit,  as  well  as  one  that  is  blind  to  self-intei'est,  which  looks  upon  every 
dollar  paid  out  for  tlio  improvement  of  our  schools  as  thrown  away,  and  resists  with 
miserly  littleness  all  appropriations  for  their  benefit.  Aixd  yet  it  is  just  this  spirit 
that  is  crippling  our  schools  throughout  the  State.  We  are  almost  ashamed  of  our 
humanity  when  we  think  how  much  stini/iness  there  is  shown  in  our  appropriations 
for  them.  They  are  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  country,  and  in  them  must  we 
hope  for  lis  intelligence  and  virtue. 

F.  S.  BLISS,  Barre. 

I  think  our  people  appi-eciate  our  school  law  a"?  they  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  opei'ations.  It  set  a  little  uncoj  iifortiblo  at  first  like  a  new  boot, 
but  is  easy  and  comfortable  now.  Tlie  School  Registers,  and  Annual  Reports  are  in- 
dipensable  parts  of  the  great  whole. 

No  teacher  is  worthy  of  being  continued  as  such  who  will  not  cheerfully  give 
all  tho  information  require<l  in  keepiiii;  tho  Register.  A  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  collected  through  them  that  couUl  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  citizens  of  Vermont  would  bo  willing  to  dispeuRC  with  Institutes. 
The  small  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  State  for  their  support,  has  a  very 
large  dividend.  I  liail  with  interest  an»l  delight  tho  Annual  Report  of  our  Secre- 
tary. It  should  be  read  by  all.  Those  who  receive  them  should  not  cage  them  up 
but  tako  pains  to  circulate  them  that  they  may  be  read.  • 

J.  NEWTON  PERRIN,  Beriin. 


There  has  been  a  conptant  and  stea^ly  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  town 
for  tho  last  few  years.  Tho  schools  fc  r  tho  last  year  have  been  better  than  any 
previous  year  since  my  acquaintance  with  them.  The  attendance  has  been  a  Urge 
per  cent  better.  Tho  number  of  tardy  marks  have  been  a  large  per  cent  less.  Pa- 
rents and  Committees  have  visiteii  tho  schools  more  during  the  past  year  than  they 
have  been  accu3tome<l  to  do.  Teachers  have  been  more  earnest  and  interested  in 
their  work  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  luis  been  a  decided  improvement.  The  people 
are  getting  moro  in  earnest  about  tho  e('ucation  of  their  children  and  the  general 
welfare  of  their  schools.  When  but  a  few  years  ago,  they  would  not  permit  the  Su- 
perintendent to  read  his  annual  report  in  town  mooting,  it  is  now  listened  to  with 
much  interest ;  and  although  some  are  not  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  gettioji; 
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the  report  printed,  it  is  done  at  the  expense  ef  the  Superintendent  I  have  been 
very  anxious  for  the  last  year  to  8ee  how  much  good  Teachers*  Institutes,  meetings 
and  discussions,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  do  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the  waking  up  of  the  people,  and  in  this 
town  the  proof  is  overwhelming  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  them,  and  need 
moi*e. 

I  have  found  in  some  districts,  and  it  is  painfiil  to  me  to  liave  to  report  it,  that 
the  committees  have  not  visited  the  schools  during  the  entii*e  year,  and  that  th^is 
has  not  been  a  male  visitor,  except  myself,  in  some  schools  for  two  years.  These  are 
the  districts  that  try  to  avoid  hearing  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
voted  not  to  have  t lie  i"oport  printed,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  the  disgraceful  record 
that  necessarily  stands  against  thcni.  These  Ri*e  tlie  districts  that  have  not  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  have  never  attended  teachers*  meetings 
and  Institutes.  Thus  we  have  positive  proof  that  there  is  not  anything  that  will  so 
awaken  the  people  to  their  duty  as  Teachcra*  Institutes,  and  meetings  and  Annual 
Reports. 

The  School  Register  is  another  great  help  and  blessing  tt)  our  hcIiooIh.  As  has  been 
said,  **  God  bless  the  men  who  invente<l  it.''  It  helps  grently  t(i  secure  punctuality 
in  attendance  of  scholars.  It  will  lessen  the  instances  ut  Lirdiness,  and  dismissals 
before  the  close  of  school ;  it  will  elevate  the  standard  of  dei)ortment  and  recitations, 
and  it  will  enforce  upon  the  school  the  i*emarks  of  visitors.  Although  not  properly 
kept  by  some  teachers,  we  cannot  dispense  with  it. 

The  condition  of  our  school-houses  has  l»een  improving  from  year  to  year.  One 
new  one  was  built  last  summer.  We  have  now  only  a  few  poor  houses,  and  tliese 
are  poor  enough. 

The  districts  have  not  furnishetl  any  apparatus  for  their  schools.  There  is  not 
A  set  of  outline  maps,  or  any  books  of  retirence,  clocks  or  thermometers  in  any 
school,  and  only  one  globe.  Our  teachers  the  last  year  have  been  mostly  female 
teachers,  and  they  have  8ucceede<l  better  than  the  male  teachera.  Can  any  one  give 
a  satisfactory  answer,  why  females  must  teach  for  one-thinl  of  the  pay  of  a  male 
teacher? 

I  know  that  teachers  and  t^\c  friends  of  education,  and  the  Huj)portci*s  of  the 
present  school  law  have  many  things  to  be  discouraged  about ;  yet  we  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  we  have  but  to  pixiss  on  anrl  persevere  and  we  shall  yet 
be  victorious,  and  l>ecome  conquerors  in  the  gi*eat  cause  in  which  wo  are  en- 
listed 

J.  P.  LAMSON,  Cabot. 


The  public  schools  of  this  town,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  State,  certainly  have  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  else  how  does  it  happen  that  they  go  on  improv- 
ing, slowly,  perhaps,  yet  certainly  improving,  while  almost  every  other  intere.st  is 
declining.  That  a  majority  of  the  people  t.ikc  the  right  kind  of  interest  in  common 
schools  I  do  not  believe,  but  the  minority  wlio  do,  understand  that  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  and  they  do  it  with  a  will  that  detics  all  opposition.  There  have  been  no 
very  important  changes  in  the  school  affairs  of  this  town  during  the  past  year.  New 
school-houses  have  been  talked  of,  and  sonitt  will  soon  be  built.  Many  ought  to  be, 
for  some  of  the  old  ones  are  a  disgrace  t<>  the  town,  and  besides,  every  year  we  use 
them  we  waste  our  money,  for  no  teacher  can  keep  a  first  class  school  in  a  little, 
narrow,  poorly  ventilated  school-room. 

The  teachers,  as  a  general  proposition,  have  done  well,  considering  what  they 
have  had  to  do  it  with.  Globes,  maps,  ]M»ks  of  reference,  &c.,  are  not  plenty  in 
our  schools;  but  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  furnishing  such  things  is  beginning 
to  have  effect,  and,  if  kept  up,  will  soon  produce  good  fruit  in  the  shape  of  diction- 
aries, &c. 

The  Registers  on  the  part  of  the  teiichers  have  been  quite  well  attended  to, 
bat  the  district  clerks  have  not  all  done  their  duty.  I  am  not  certain  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  serieB  of  Institutes  for  the  especial  benefit  of  district  clerks.    If  they 
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would  derive  Aa//' the  Itencfit  troiii  them  that  tcAvhers  have  from  a  tflngle  course,  the 
State  couUl  wdl  atlord  to  |>:iy  the  hills  for  imioh  every  way  would  be  gained. 

Some  metho'l  ouj:l»t  to  Im*  jidjipted  to  Ijave  te:ichers  cxarainetl  before  they  ai*e 
engaged.  Until  yueli  is  the  eas*',  tcaclH'ix  examinations,  whether  public  or  private, 
will  fail  Ui  a«'e«»m)ilish  fully  the  i.hj  ct  lin"  \shich  they  aiv  ref|uire<l,  viz  :  that  none 
hut  eompetent  te.iclieis  sliall  l»(?  emj>h)ye>l. 

There  are  soin*  oM  castoms!  that  the  {KMiple  soem  to  han;:;  to,  as  if  lil'e,  hcsilth 
and  happiness  di'iiewh"!  \\\}(ni  their  preservati<in.  The  teacliei*8  must  boanl  round 
bcc;iu.ve  if  they  d«>  n'»t  the  j).»reiit.s  will  Iiave  no  oiip^ilunity  to  get  acnuaintc.l  with 
them.  They  cannot  go  and  visit  the  .sc1um»i  and  theiv  get  :io«]Uainte<lwitli  the  teacher, 
l»ecauso  th<*y  would  not  kin;w  how  to  lK?havc.  Tiiis  rwis<miug  ha,s  had  cuutnil  hen*, 
and  tcachci'H,  with  oneoxee[»tion,  have  l»oai*il«?tl  around.  I  am  happy  to  .state,  how- 
ever, that  the  frienrls  to  a  system  of  supixirling  sjh«x)ls  wholly  ujK^n  the  Grand  List 
are  inni-nsing.  The  e\il  elects  of  raisin^r  tlie  ht»ard  and  fuel  ujx»n  the  sidiolar  have 
been  «juite  o)»vi<nis  to  evory  ol;server  durini;  thi  past  ye:ir.  A  largo  numb<»r  of  will- 
ows hive  Ihhii  left  amoij;j:  us  wilh  many  ehildren,  and  little  means  to  jn-i'vide  Jor 
them.  Kvery  <»»e  woulrl  siy  at  once,  sucli  cliildrrn  ought  t.«  attend  scIkx.'I.  r'uii 
they  where  the  hnard  and  luel  is  up<»n  the  soh«)lar?  The  ex|K'rience  of  th»»  jvist  yciir 
has  taught  me  tint  they  ^'o  //o/,  and  T  helieNf  thfy  r// ////(»/.  Poor  |K:onlr  in  times 
like  tht's*',  and  especi:illy  vvid«iws  who<e  lu«s)>anris  have  did  in  their  e<jnntiy's  ser- 
vice, have  all  they  can  do  to  IWmI  and  ch»tlie  tlieir  families.  T»)  iKunl  a  teiwher 
three  or  four  wei^ks  is  a  imrden  which  they  jmc  unable  to  bear,  con*«juently  thfy  •!•» 
not  send  tlieir  ehildren  to  s'jh(K>l.  Thr*  State,  should  act  in  this  matter  and  iv:nuve 
this  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  jK»<»r,  and  place  it  upon  th«  jiri»perty  where 
it  Iwlongs.  Su<th  is  the  tlieory  of  <»ur  instituti«)iis,  and  cvi.ry  v;ell-\\islu:' ol  oar 
schflols,  I  believe,  desires  to  see  thnt  tlutirv  })Ut  in  practice. 

Li:r.  H.  lU.KSS,  Calais. 


Much  care  has  lK?en  cxcr.Mse«l  to  arrive  at  po*»itive  fact?  in  answering  the  fore- 
going interrogatories,  iir  in  som«^  cases  tiic  clerks  of  the  so\ei':d  districts  have  faii»st 
to  complv  witii  the  Imw  in  keeping  their  Kegisters.  The  te:icherri  have  duiMMpiile 
well  in  tiiis  resjKS't.  1  think  tluj  stJindar-.-  of  our  common  schools  has  impi"ove<l 
somewhat  within  the  last  f«'W  ye;irs.  Still  there  are  UKiny  things  nc>ede«l  yet  to  make 
♦hem  eflicient  anrl  thnt  we  may  <lerive  the  greatest  benefit  fnmi  them.  One  thing  is 
goo<l  onler.  Some  of  our  s;h<.K»ls  the  past  winter  have  been  sadly  deticient  in  that  i^e- 
8^>ect.  Another  grent  ne«il  is  better  school-houses  with  l>etter  location.s.  TliMX*  i> 
also  much  hi'jk  of  interest  on  tin*  j»irt  of  pirent-^.  Not  one  in  ten  ever  thinks  of  IcKik- 
ing  inside  of  a  s(!h'K>l  ro<iin.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Kegisters  the  names  of  nion^  than  a 
dozon  {)V  firteen  of  the  j)arent«*  who  have  vi>iti?<l  the  schools  in  this  town  «luring  the 
past  year.  .Vnd  in  many  instances  the  Pnrlential  Connnittee  Inus  faile«l  to  visit  the 
Hcho«»ls.  There  are  many  more  tilings  which  ha\e  a  tendency  to  ix»tai\l  rather  than 
accelerate  the  j)rosi>eri(y  of  onr  schools,  such  as  small  district,s,  and  chojip  and  inct- 
ficient  teachers.  One  thinir  is  certain,  ne\er  can  our  common  schools  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  cfhciency  which  is  ki  desirable  until  the  foregoing  evils  are,  in  a  mea^^ure 
at  le:ist,  reme*lie«l.     Hot  how  sh.ill  this  be  d«ine? 

It  s<»ems  to  WW  our  Teachei's'  Institute**  and  ocher  educati<inal  meetings  aiv  ii«»- 
ingand  will  «lo  much  to  accomj)lish  this,  ami,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  do  much 
more  could  the  attendance  of  more  oi  the  ji.\ivnts  be  secure«l. 

('.    K.  TKMPLpn'ON,  Fiist  >bmti>elier. 


While  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  f>€oplc  of  this  town,  ])erhaps  a  m.ajwrity, 
who  are  oppobd  to  the  present  scIkm>1  system,  still  there  is  a  working  few  whctse  de- 
termination and  efforts  to  rai.«e  tlie  st,an«lard  of  our  public  schools,  are  very  c<»mmcu- 
dablc  ;  and  we  may  say,  a  good  work  is  being  done.  A /rtc  districts  seem  determined 
to  come  up  to  the  jyoint  and  turn  out  scholars  in  due  time.     Thus  we  anticipate  will 
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have  its  desired  effect  upon  other  districts,  so  that  a  general  awakening  upon  the  sub- 
jet:  t  of  education  may  seem  to  be  in  prosi)cct. 

It  is  noticeable  that  tlie  more  8uccej»sful  teachers  are  those  who  have  utteiide<l 
tlic  Tcachere*  Institutes.  It  may  be  said  of  all  good  teachers  that  they  have  learmd 
X'j  teach.  We  noe<l  belt  •  teachers.  The  true  methods  of  teachhig  the  various 
branches  to  be  learned  in  schools,  should  be  known,  that  there  may  be  more  vnifot- 
miitj  in  teaching  Oieni.  ITie  Institution,  such  jis  have  been  held  in  Vermont,  are  val- 
uable to  this  end. 

As  to  changing  teachers  every  term  of  schr>ol,  our  districts  are  now  of  one  mind, 
that  the  first  good  teacher  they  get,  they  mean  to  keep,  even  though  it  costs  much 
money. 

ELI  S.  I'lTKlN,  Marshfield. 


I  have  had  fifteen  veal's'  experience  in  school  tc:icliing,  and  have  held  the  (»flife 
of  Su]X»rintendent  of  schools  lx>th  in  New  York  and  Vermont.  I  have  taught  under 
the  old  system  without  Kegistei's,  sind  conse<|Ucntly  can  appreciate  their  virtue  jnoro 
than  a  i^erson  of  no  exi)erience.  1  wa-^  alwayjj  in  f.ivi  »•  of  ke<»piiig  a  itx'onl  <»f  our 
schools,  of  numl»er  of  terms,  length  of  terms,  dully  attendance  of  each  scholar,  ex- 
pense of  .schooling,  deportment,  «S:c.  Our  lU'gisters  are  just  the  thing  lor  all  thi>, 
and  every  year's  exiKirience  adds  more  and  more  to  their  \alue.  If  our  lU'gisteis 
are  earetuUy  live<l  up  to,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the  interest  nninifeste«l  in  every  l«.- 
cality  in  the  training  of  the  innuortal  mind. 

I  have  done  everything  in  my  jwwer  to  have  the  KegiMtt»i-s  kept  in  every  iKunt, 
and,  JUS  iiir  as  the  teaclier's  duty  is  concemeil,  it  has  Ikhmi  done  to  the  hotter.  Jr^ti^ue 
(*itlie  districts  havefaile<l  in  some  few  points,  but  I  have  beiMi  careful  to  have  thise 
eonxx'ted,  h)  my  rej>ort  is  reliable. 

Our  Teacher.s'  Institutes  are  a  glorious  thing,  and  are  exerting  a  jw^werlul  irjflu- 
cnce  uiH)n  the  toacliei*s  nn<l  othera  attending  them.  One  thing  I  regret,  and  thai  is, 
that  we  cannot  have  ihem  in  every  town  of  the  State,  and  every  one  attend  them. — 
I  lia\e  been  favonjil  with  the  privileg")  of  attemliug  only  two  in  this  State,  and  1  was 
\<rv  much  intercsteil  in  them.  I  thought  that  every  tcuher  of  ex|)erience  nmst  lis- 
ten with  interest  to  the  instruction  given.  They  must  fwl  the  truth  ol  it.  >Vhat 
can  Ik'  of  more  imjK.rtance  than  the  eluc^ition  of  our  children  <tf  the  ela.ssthat  .s<H)nr# 
or  later  mu.st  come  u)>on  the  stage  of  action?  Yes,  an<l  wliox*  education  mu>t  err- 
t^iinly  tell  uptm  the  future  destiny  of  our  nation. 

Our  school  system  is  working  well.  It  is  gaining  slowly  but  hurely  the  fav<»r  of 
the  community.  All  wo  want  now  is  to  hold  rit!;ht  on  and  every  one  tio  his  <luty 
in  regjinl  to  Registers,  to  Institutes,  to  the  .s<Oeeti<>u  of  j>ro|>cr  teiurhers,  suiK^rniten- 
dents,  &c.  Parents  want  to  take  a  little  more  jKiins  to  visit  st^hools,  and  Ji  little 
more  interest  in  th  e  etlucation  of  their  chihlren,  an«i  the  work  is  done. 

Until  parents  manifest  an  interest  in  school  mattei-s  and  take  jMiiiis  to  ha>e  pro- 
per school-houses,  black->)oards,  globes,  outline  maps,  suita))le  lMX>ks,  iS:c.,  we  nee»I 
not  look  for  tliat  benign  influence  that  we  should  have  with  their  co-f)iK'ration. 

Wijji  all  this  we  want  they  should  vi.>*it  s<j1hio1.s  more,  and  see  for  themselves 
what  lui^ncement  their  children  are  making. 

In  all  my  visits  to  schools  I  have  Inxm  favore^l  with  only  two  to  accompany  nte, 
and  in  some  of  the  schools  my  name  stands  alone  on  the  Register.  >Vehave  only  tour 
comfortable  school-houses  in  toAvn  ;  those  are  very  gowl  ;  the  others  are  old  fa.shiou- 
e«l  and  very  much  out  of  repair.  We  have  no  globes,  outline  ma|xs,  or  .school  apj».i- 
nitus  of  any  kind  except  the  black-boaiil  and  chalk. 

DANIEL  C  HOLT,  Moretown. 


We  have  paid  higher  wages  to  teachers  the  past  year  than  formerly,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  we  have  had  better  schools. 

Some  of  our  teachera  have  attended  the  Institutes  and  have  been  l)enefitteil 
thereby,  and  I  will  here  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  do  not  have 
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as  many  Institates  aa  w>  ought ;  we  need  something  to  wake  the  people  up  to  a  9en.ie 
of  their  duty,  and  I  thL.^  if  we  could  have  lectures  from  educational  men  in  every 
town  once  or  twice  a  year,  we  should  aoou  Ik*  ready  to  receive  the  advice  given  us  in 
your  report  and  profit  by  it 

I  think  the  school  Registers  are  doing  what  they  were  designed  t4»  do — working 
a  reform  in  our  school  system.  I  like  the  Annual  Report ;  it  is  what  wo  need.  It 
gives  us  the  school  law,  also  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Stnte  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  modes  of  educating  our  children.     It  has  an  intlneucc  for  good. 

STEDM.\N  TUCKEIl,  Wnrreu. 


Many  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year,  have  been  decidedly  aucocHsful.  Tha 
teachers  have  been  good  scholars,  with  much  experience  and  skill  in  their  w«rk  niid 
a  decided  love  for  it.  This  love  they  have  infused  into  their  scholars,  mid  the  wnrk 
hiw  been  thoroughly,  joyfully,  successfully  done.  Afew,tbronecauscor  unotiier,  h;ivo 
been  well  nigh  if  not  altogether,  total  failures — neither  teachers  nor  scholar?,  upjur- 
ently  knowing  or  caring  very  much  as  to  what  was  done. 

The  one  great  mischief  of  our  schools,  the  thing  which,  as  it  seeing  to  me,  nia:*! 
seriously  affects  their  clmnicter  and  imimii-s  the  work  they  might  do,  is  irnyularity 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  Registers  are  sadly  niarretl  with 
marks  indicating  the  tardiness  or  absence  of  scholars.  In  our  11*  sc'h<M>Is  with  hu 
aggregate  attendance  of  578,  and  an  average  attendance  of  328,  theiv  are  i*ei*or«led 
r)()0(>  tardinesses,  and  557  dismissals.  The  number  of  absences  for  h  half  or  wh«il«* 
day  which  is  not  recjuired  in  the  returns,  is  not  uufrecjuently  Jis  larp:e  as  that  (if  t!i<* 
tardinesses  and  dismissals  combinc<].  No  school  can  prosper  when»  such  is  the  orlor 
of  things.  The  irregular  scholar  learns  little  or  nothing  and  ho  i)npaii*3  the  sui'itcs.^ 
of  every  other  scholar  with  whom  he  is  in  any  wise  connected.  The  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  is  the  occasion  of  this,  or  who  consents  to  it,  commits  a  crime  against  ila? 
scholar,  the  teacher  and  the  whole  sclux)!.  If  any  legislative  remedy  f«)r  this  otion-.'f 
can  be  found,  I  sincerely  wish  it  niij^ht  be  appliciJ. 

C.  C.  PARKER,  Waterburv. 


One  of  tlie  chief  and  perhaps  the  most  common  evil  connected  with  our  '*oh«.K>ls 
is,  that  Vrudential  Committees  too  often  hire  teachers  whose  price  suits  them  wheth- 
er they  have  other  or  mure  important  (lualifications  or  not.  According  to  the  pi"e?»- 
ent  school  law  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Superintendent  whether  he  \vill  examine 
teachers  or  not,  at  any  other  time  than  that  set  for  public  examiiiation,  an<l  1  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  schools  and  teachers  if  that  discretion  should  l)e  excr- 
cise<l. 

If  Prudential  Conmiittees  of  the  several  districts  in  town  would  agi-ee  with  tlu* 
Superintendent  upon  two  days  for  public  examination  sufficiently  early  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  would  attend  themselcesy  in  company  with  such  other  citizens  a«* 
are  so  disposed,  and  «oN!/ii/(7^  a wy  teacher  till  after  such  examination,  I  think 
the  result  would  be  that  most  districts  would  obtain  competent  teachers.  Cummit- 
tees  would  be  less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who  nre  not  qualifiedftr  per- 
haps, by  those  whom  (iod  ncrcr  designed  for  teachers.  But  I  will  submit  ^^  pr'>r'- 
ositi(m  without  argument;  let  the  time  be  fixed  for  the  committees  to  attend,  and  all 
who  are  intending  to  apply  for  situations  as  toachers  present  themselves  and  the 
thing  will  demonstrate  itself,  and  the  thing  can  do  no  harm  and  may  l>c  productive 
of  much  good. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  in  some  districts  that  as  there  are  but  few 
scholars  to  attend  school  and  those  perliai>s  backward,  that  almost  any  person  ^ill 
answer  to  tench  their  school.  A  moi*c  fatal  mistake  could  not  be  male.  The  more 
backward  the  scholar,  the  better  should  be  the  teacher.  Good  scholars  can,  and 
generally  will,  improve  with  but  little  instruction,  while  others  often  exhaust  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  best  teachers,  and  call  into  exercise  all  their  tact  and  inge- 
nuity before  they  acquire  any  considerable  education. 

SIDNEY  0.  WELLS,  Woodburv. 
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The  schools  in  this  town  the  post  your,  with  one  exception,  hayebeen  very  good. 
In  most  of  the  schools  the  R^^ters  appear  to  have  great  influence  for  good  in  regard 
to  order  and  also  tardiness.  There  has  been  one  yery  good  new  school  house  built 
the  past  year,  and  one  thoroughly  repaired.  The  old  ones  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  we  hopo  that  ere  long  the  last  dilapidated  hut  will  have  disappeared  firom  Tiew. 
When  the  whole  expenses  of  the  schools  are  defrayed  by  tax  on  the  Grand  list,  by 
law,  then  shall  we  have  a  good  addition  to  the  school  law.  But  three  districts  yoted 
the  board  on  the  scholar  last  year,  and  one  of  those  supports  the  school  wholly 
upon  the  Grand  List  this  year. 

C.  C.  ABBOTT,  Worcester. 


Our  School  Register  were  returned  to  the  Town  Clerks*  ofl&ce  in  due  time,  and 
with  some  exceptions,  they  had  been  kept  with  a  good  degree  of  care  and  accuracy. 
I  have  urged  upon  teachers,  the  importance  of  fidelity  in  performing  this  part  of  their 
duty,  as  I  regard  the  information  thus  to  be  gained  in  relation  to  the  working  of  our 
school  system,  of  the  first  importance  when  it  can  be  relied  upon.  **  Facts  are  stub- 
bi)rn  things;**  there  is  no  argument  that  bears  with  more  weight  upon  the  popular 
mind  than  the  statistical  showing  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools.  If  the 
I>eople  know  the  fads  they  will  be  more  likely  to  observe  the  deficiencies  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  Town  Superintendents  should  insist,  therefore,  upon  more  care  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  district  clerks  in  keeping  the  School  Registers. 

All  the  better  class  of  our  teachers  have  been  punctual  In  their  attendance  at 
tho  Institutes  held  in  the  County,  and  have  manifested  much  interest  and  evidently 
derived  much  benefit  from  them.  But  the  poorer  class  who  most  need  the  instruc- 
tion and  inspiring  influence  of  those  professional  gatherings,  were  not  in  attendance, 
and  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  want  of  interest.  This  same  cause  prevents 
them  from  giving  any  attention  to  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  teaching.  Many  seem 
to  care  for  nothing  except  their  reputation  and  their  pay,  and  often  they  really 
deserve  neither.  Yet  it  mipjht  not  be  expedient  to  reject  all  such  teachers,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  How  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  I  answer,  by  the  working 
of  the  agencies  we  have  already  employed  and,  as  soon  as  may' be,  by  the  creation  of 
new  agencies.  The  public  must  be  roused  and  enlightened.  The  public  meeting, 
the  Institnte,  and  the  press  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon  to  accomplish  this  work.  The 
standard  of  Teacher's  qualifications  must  be  elevated.  To  this  end.  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes  must  be  multiplied,  normal  schools  established,  and  a  high  toned  and  earnest 
school  literature  difi'used  throughout  the  community.  It  is  evident  that  much  hard 
work  is  yet  to  be  performed  and  much  patience  exercised  before  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject can  be  gained.  Yet  Vermont  >vill  one  day  realize  all  we  ask  for  her  and  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  present  must  share  the  toil  and  responsibility. 

The  able  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Board  of  Education  have  ac- 
tefl  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  school  reform.  They  are  filled  with  important 
information  and  suggestions  upon  all  practical  questions,  and  have  not  only  afiected 
the  past  and  present,  but  will  remain  in  the  future,  a  standard  history  of  the  prog- 
re»  of  education  in  Vermont.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  touching  the  usefulness  of 
our  Annual  Reports;  they  do  not  reach  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  what  way  can 
this  information  be  difl'usod  throughout  the  community  ?  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion of  much  importance.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  will  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  good  investment,  a  profit^ible  expenditure  if  the  State  would  pay  the 
secular  and  religious   press  each  year  for  republishing  the  whole  Report. 

Our  school  houses  are  in  the  way  of  improvement,  as  two  of  the  poorest  in  toT.n, 
were  consumed  by  fire  during  the  lost  winter  and  the  districts  are  compelled  to  build 
new  ones.  There  are  a  few  more  that  would  ftwrw,  if  the  fire  should  be  applied. 
The  schools  the  past  year,  have  been  taught  by  females y  except  the  High  School  and 
one  district  school  during  the  winter.  This  one  school  taught  by  a  young  man,  with 
twice  the  compensation  paid  females,  was  among  the  poorest  in  town.  Females  must 
be  educated  and  employed  to  teach  our  schools.    The  Booner  w«  settle  down  upon 
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this  conyiction  the  better  it  will  be  for  oar  State.    Our  High  School  and  the  grades 
below,  have  been  admirably  managed  and  taugUt  during  the  past  year. 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Brattlehoro. 


I  deem  it  not  improper  to  say  that  thu  honor  and  security  of  every  people,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  masses  unl>or»  who  arc  to  conic  forward  to  fill  our  placef*,  de- 
pend upon  the  little  school-house  by  the  way  sile.  If  the  little  district  bchool  islookctl 
after  and  pi\){)erly  sustaine«l,  it  proves  a  bulwark  of  the  utmost  security  against 
every  religious  and  politicjil  evil.  Hence  it  ought  to  be  the  momentous  iuquiry 
of  every  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the  true  condition  of  «)ur  schools?  Wliat  evidencw 
are  to  Imj  seen  that  we  m.iy  l)c  assured  of  their  prosperity — of  their  markci  prt>- 
liciency?  Ai-e  our  expectitions  ever  met?  Have  Ave  done  all  that  we  ought  to  have 
done  as  parents  and  guanlians,  and  left  nothing  undone?  These  questions  shouM 
be  answered  by  every  one.  AVe  are  happy  to  s:iy  tliere  has  Ijcen  an  incre:ised  inter- 
est inanifeste.1  on  the  part  of  parents  the  p:ist  year.  They  are  visiting  the  schools 
more.  It  encourages  the  teachers  and  ^scholars  respectively  to  put  forth  greater  mea- 
tjil  and  moral  effort  for  tlioir  own  gcxxl.  It  encourages  a  laudable  pride.  It  gives  aUo 
the  parents  and  t«\chei*s  a  better  acquaintai.ce  witli  ejich  otlier.  It  brings  tJieiu 
into  sympatliy.  The  parents  tlien  know  for  themselves  how  the  .<k:ho<^>l  is  i>rogiYssiug, 
deriving  their  knowledge  from  jK-i-sonal  ol>servation  rather  than  hcjirsjiy,  which  is 
too  often  the  bane  of  the  best  interests  of  tlie  school.  Our  school  UegL-i^ters  through 
the  (listrictis  have  been  avcII  kept  during  the  p<\st  year.  Teachers  and  others  hnvc 
attended  the  Institutes  when  within  our  i-each. 

O.  C.  MKRRIFIELD,  Brookline. 


Our  present  school  system  is  becoming  mi  re  ]MipMlar,  and  its  beneficial  etfecis 
on  our  s<^hools  better  appi*eciate<l  than  <luring  the  iii"st  years  after  its  adoption. 

But  if  the  whole  exiK^nsc  of  the  school,  including  l)oar<l  and  fuel,  shouhl  l»e 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  Tirand  List,  1  think  it  w  »uld  be  a  desirable  impr(»vcment.  The 
School  Register  I  consider  an  important  auxili.iy  in  tlie  improvement  of  our  schools. 
Very  few  would  like  now  to  dispense  witli  thcM  who  at  first  thought  them  <»f  little  if 
any  use.  Twichci-s  are  more  jiccurate  in  keej)ing  them  and  their  answers  tt)  the  in- 
terrogatories are  genenilly  accunite.  But  cm  tlio  i)art  of  di^^trict  clerks  tliere  is  s'loh 
ignorance  or  carelessness  that  it  maki^  it  very  diflicult  for  the  Superintemlent  to  make 
a  corrwt  rej)ort. 

The  course  that  s<jmc  districts  jairsue  makerf  it  a  difficult  matter  for  the  clerk  to 
answer  all  the  questions  require*!  of  them  in  the  Registers.  These  districts  u<c  the 
public  mcmey  receive*!  in  April  to  pay  for  the  ast  year's  m^IiooIs  instead  of  having  it 
in  the  ti"easury  as  a  fund  to  draw  from  for  the  expenses  of  the  present  ye:ir  ;  conse- 
quently no  tux  is  made  out  in  the  district  for  the  winter  term  until  after  the  nvi'ij.t 
of  the  public  money,  and  after  the  clerk  is  reiuirii<l  to  answer  the  question*?  in  the 
Register.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  suggcstio-is  might  l>e  nimle  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port that  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  di^•tricts  to  alter  their  course  in  this  res- 
pect. 

The  want  of  projK'r  (|iia]irK'a<*!:Ms  in  our  teachers  and  goml  goverment  in  the 
school  are  the  greatest  drawb;'.  'k.:  to  success  in  our  schools. 

The  Teachers"  Institutes  I  consider  very  efficient  means  to  impn»ve  teachei*s  in 
these  i-esjxHJts;  for  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  exten<ls,  tlictse  te:ichers  who  have  at- 
tende<l  tliem  liave  bwii  imbued  witli  greater  enthusiasm  in  their  business  as  well 
as  a  desire  to  improve  them.^elves  ami  their  si-hools.  And  I  hnveyet  to  se<.'  the  citi- 
zen who  has  attendi**!  an  fiihtitute  who  wa?  not  ijivorably  im}nx>ssnl  with  its  man- 
agement and  operation. 

LABAN.IONIvS,  Jr.,  Dov.t. 
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The  return  of  the  time  for  an  Annual  report  reminds  us  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  years  are  going  their  rounds.  Those  who  are  lending  their  services  in  the 
cause  of  education  may  well  say,  **let  uf:  work  while  the  day  lapts.**  The  times  in 
which  we  are  living  arc  teaching  us,  as  ;n  ?  have  never  been  taught  bclbre,  the  value 
of  our  common  school  system,  and  the  importance  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  from  it,  which  it  is  cipable  of  yielding.  The  friends  of  education 
may  well  be  cheerftil  and  liberal  in  furnishing  the  means  of  support  to  our  schools. — 
If  our  school  system  were  broken  up,  we  should  suffer  irreparable  loss.  What  could  , 
\)e  substituted  in  its  place  ?  It  is  indispensable  to  a  fne  government.  How  beauti- 
fully it  harmonizes  with  the  whole  idea  of  a  free  republic  !  If  government  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  they  must  be  cluoated.  They  must  he  sound  in  morals  and 
sou!id  in  learning.  Our  children  must  be  introduce!  early  to  the  elements  of  a  good 
education.  We  must  keep  our  attention  upon  our  schools  as  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  impoi*tance.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  every  man  should  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  taxed  for  the  support 
of  government.  Our  schools  should  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  because  they 
arc  indispensable  to  the  public  good.  Oar  schools  are  sustained  at  n,  considerable 
cost.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  an  outlay  which  is  rich  in  returns.  If  we  call  it  a 
bunlen,  it  is  a  bui-den  fix)m  which  we  cannot  afford  to  be  freed.  Our  national  thrift 
would  soon  cease,  and  we  should  sink  to  >arbj»rism.  It  is  of  more  consequence  than 
cm  be  expressed  in  words,  that  we  have  good  schools.  For  tliis  we  need  good  houses, 
gooJ  teachers,  punctual,  faithful  scholars,  and  interested  parents.  And  which  'of 
thi.»8e  requisites  can  wc  not  have?  Som<;  :.f  our  houses  are  ba*!,  very  bad,  such  as 
beloi  ^  to  an  age  long  past. 

borne  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  successful.  Prudential  Committees  should 
>w  careful  to  consider  what  qualifications  are  requtrc<.l  of  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
which  they  are  acting.  Parents  may  ea«i:ly  do  much  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools.  They  may  do  harm  or  they  may  do  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  have 
an  oversight  of  the  branches  of  study  to  v/l.ich  their  children  ottend.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  they  duly  divide  their  time  between  all  the  branches  of  common  school  study. — 
[f  a  daughter  "docs  not  like  arithmetic'*  don't  suffer  her  to  neglect  it  on  that  account. 
If  there  is  a  fon  that  "can't  see  what  good  it  will  do  to  study  grammar,"  make  him 
study  it  till  he  does  see.  Bj  all  means  let  every  child  devote  a  proper  portion  of 
time  to  each  branch  of  study.  Nor  need  they  be  confined  to  wliai  has  usually  been 
considered  as  coming  within  the  common  school  course.  Why  may  not  the  standard 
of  our  common  schools  be  raised  ?  Why  shall  we  over-look  or  forgec  our  own  schools 
and  send  abroad  when  we  might  have  a  .vjhool  quite  as  good  at  our  own  door. 

The  influence  of  visiting  by  Prudeijtial  Committees,  piironts,  and  other  friends 
of  e<Iucation,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  It  is  very  natural  that  those  who  do 
well,  should  wish  to  have  others  know  it.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  a  child  at 
school  and  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Tlie  well-<ioing  of  a  child  should 
be  noticed  and  commended  on  the  same  principle  that  Congress  passes  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  a  successful  general.  A  faithf  d  teacher  should  not  retire  from  the  scene 
of  his  labors  with  the  depressing  thoughi  in  his  mind,  that  he  has  borne  his  burden 
entirely  alone,  that  no  one  has  understood  its  weight  or  touched  it  with  one  of  his 
fingers. 

Permanence  in  teaching  is  of  great  <,onscquence.  The  continuance  of  the  same 
teacher  in  the  same  school,  the  benefits  ox  retaining  the  same  teacher  for  a  series  of 
terms,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It.  many  cases,  changes  are  made  without  any 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  school,  but  yisit  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  one  who  happens 
to  be  committee  man.  Let  the  best  inte-ests  of  the  school  be  the  leading  object  of 
every  one  who  has  any  duty  to  perform  'a\  any  relation,  and  those  interests  will  be 
secured. 

B.  F.  FOSTER,  Dummerrton. 
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We  think  much  might  be  done  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  Bchools,  if  a  great- 
er effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  to  teach,  who  are  compe- 
tent, and  who  have  had  experience,  and  'ire  known  to  love  their  vocation,  and  red 
the  importance  of  being  faithfUl  in  their  work  every  day.  This  is  not  generally  dene, 
80  that  it  sometimes  happens  in  spite  of  our  vigilance,  that  these  weighty  responsibil- 
ities are  committed  into  too  feeble  bandtj. 

I  am  resolved  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  which  the  town  has 
seen  fit  to  commit  to  my  care  for  another  year,  with  a  more  strict  reference  to  fitness 
*  and  ability  manifested  by  those  who  propose  to  teach.  But  before  our  schools  can 
attain  to  that  degree  of  usefulness  they  arc  capable  of,  there  must  be  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  community  a  more  rational  view  of  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them.  Parents  must  be  Induced  to  fc^l  that  the  school-room  discloses 
with  a  faithfulness  that  seldom  errs,  the  domestic  influences  of  every  home.  I  never 
expect  teachers  to  succeed  well  in  spite  of  parental  irtiuence:  this  would  be  a  contra- 
diction of  natural  laws  and  of  the  Tiaturc  of  things.  Parents  in  this  town  sadly  neg^ 
lect  their  schools.  They  scl<lom  visit  them,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  teacher  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  success  which  pttcnds  his  labors. 

The  school  law  is  becoming  more  acceptable  as  its  provisions  are  better  under> 
stood.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  and  judicious  substitution  in  place  of  our  former 
loose  and  inefficient  system.  I  hope  we  ehall  be  educated  so  that  all  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  our  schools,  may  wish  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  law  honored. 

This  town  has  never  seen  fit  to  publish  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  schools.  The  fact,  that  it  was  even  talked  about  in  the  torn  meeting  is,  to  me,  a 
hopeful  sign,  that  the  appreciative  energies  of  this  people,  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional reform  needed  here,  shall  not  always  slumber. 

SAMUEL  PHELPS,  Grafton. 

We  have  no  marked  improvement  in  our  schools  to  mention,  neither  are  we 
obliged  to  say  that  the  war  matters  which  agitate  our  country  and  are  laying  their 
hands  heavily  on  the  resources  of  our  State,  through  the  medium  of  taxation,  and 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  damage  all  enterprises  depending  entirely  upon 
direct  taxation,  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  schools.  Some  of  our  districts 
are  improving  steadily  in  an  interest  in  their  schools,  being,  I  think,  fully  up  with 
the  times  in  book  improvements,  and  seem  convinced  that  the  mainspring  of  a  good 
school  is  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good  teacher  commands  liberal  compensation.  We 
think  when  a  town  or  district  Is  convinced  that  these  few  leading  principles  are  fkcts 
in  school  management,  good  schools  will  invariably  resuU. 

.7.  If.  RICHMOND,  GuUfoid. 


I  am  confident  that  there  is  a  gi*owing  interest  in  schools  in  town,  espedaUy 
among  the  parents.  And  I  think,  in  order  to  effect  much  in  school  reform  the  pa- 
rents must  be  Interested.  Get  them  enlisted  in  the  work  and  they  will  see  that  their 
scholars  are  provided  with  school-houses  and  good  teaJiers,  and  the  teachers  do  their 
duty.  In  some  districts  they  have  had  public  examinations  near  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  they  have  been  very  well  attended  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars.  Re- 
viewing the  studies  of  the  term,  and  closing  with  a  public  examination  cannot,  I 
think,  be  too  highly  recommended.  It  awakens  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  emulation 
in  the  scholars,  and  interests  and  calls  out  their  pai-ents,  more  than  can  l»e  done  in 
any  other  way.  But  this  increasing  interest  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  improvement  in  school-houses  is  going  forward.  One  old  **  fossil'*  has  been 
removed  during  the  post  year,  and  a  new,  finely  built,  convenient  house  has  taken 
its  place.  Some  repairs  have  been  made  on  other  school-Louses.  The  tide  of  public 
sentiment  is  setting  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  tiiis 
town,  which  is  notorious  for  its  poor  school-houses,  will  have  as  good  ones  as  its 

£.  L.  WATERMAN,  Jamaica. 
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I  haT«  but  little  to  ny  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Bohoob  in  the  to#n  of 
Marlboro.  There  is  not  the  interest  felt  for  the  promotion  of  schools  that  there  ought 
to  be,  but  yet  I  think  the  school  law  is  gaining  fhYor.  I  think  we  have  secured  the 
senrices  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  the  post  year  than  for  any  previous  year 
since  my  acquaintance  with  the  schools.  Tlie  teachers  have  been  faithful  in  the  per* 
formance  of  their  duty»  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  failed  somewhat  ibr 
lack  of  decision. 

0.  H.  COPELAND,  Marlboro. 


You  solicit  remarks,  but  I  have  but  very  few  to  make.  The  condition  of  our 
schools,  I  think  is  slowly  improving.  But  what  we  need  most,  is  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents,  and  especially  prudential  committees.  By  reference  to  our 
Registers  I  see  but  one  solitary  visit  of  any  of  tlie  committees  to  the  schools.  I  con- 
sider the  School  Registers  very  valuable,  and  wish  that  they  were  moro  faithfully 
kept 

As  regards  Teachei*s'  Institutes,  I  con9i<ler  them  as  a  mighty  agency  to  awaken 
the  public  to  a  greater  interest  in  our  system  of  schools,  and  wish  Uiat  they  could  be 
moro  generally  attended,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  the  public  in  general.  Finally 
we  need  better  teachers  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  vulue  of  their  services. 

R.  M.  PRATT,  New&ne. 


The  summer  schools  wero  far  below  the  standard  of  our  schools  for  the  past 
year  or  two.  This  was  the  result  of  our  committees  hiring  cheap  and  inexperienced 
teachers  as  a  general  thing. 

I  have  always  felt  that  thero  was  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  our  schools,  i»n- 
ticularly  by  the  patrons.  I,  therofore,  to;-  the  purpose  of  interesting  them,  tried 
.  during  the  winter  the  experiment  of  a  public  examination  of  all  the  schools  in  town 
at  one  time  and  place,  and,  in  accordance  with  provions  notice,  on  the  ICth  of  Febru- 
ary, all  of  the  schools  in  town  except  t^o,  and  all  of  the  teachers  but  one  (one 
teacher  not  being  able  to  induce  any  of  his  scholars  to  be  present)  assembled  at  the 
Congregational  Churoh  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  When  everything  was  in  readiness  all 
that  wero  able  to  read  in  the  Progressive  Fourth  Reader  then  r^id  a  short  paragraph, 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  the  other  classes.  For  example,  we  will  take  the  classes 
in  Greenlears  Common  School  Arithmetic.  They  wero  all  seated  side  by  side,  each 
school  by  itself.  Each  teacher  was  then  allowed  a  certain  number  of  minutes  in 
which  to  hear  his  or  her  class.  When  they  wero  all  through,  an  opportunity  was 
given  for  any  person  present  to  ask  any  school  or  scholar  any  question  upon  any 
Uiing  conneoti^  with  the  subject  that  they  hod  been  over  during  the  term.  Thus, 
one  school  could  be  compared  with  an  other,  ^Ist,  with  rogard  to  thoroughness  and 
ability  ;  2d.  The  differont  mode  of  explaining  the  same  principles,  &c.,  &c. 

A  portion  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  declamation  and  recitations.  Two  of  the 
female  teachers  propared  a  paper,  the  tone  of  which  was  intended  to  arouse  the  pa- 
rents to  a  better  sense  of  their  rolation  to  our  schools.  The  exercises  wero  closed  with 
an  address  by  L.  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Westminster,  late  of  Bemardston,  Mass.,  to  the 
paronts,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  take  more  Interest  in  their  schools,  and  pointed 
out  the  qualities  they  should  look  for  in  procuring  a  teacher.  Thus  what  was  put  forth 
with  fear  as  a  feeble  experiment  proved  rao^t  successful,  and  will,  we  think,  become 
a  part  of  our  schools. 

In  my  roport  to  the  town  I  rccommcndetl  our  appropriation  of  $15,  to  be  divi- 
ded into  prizes, — one  of  $6,  to  be  given  to  the  best  reader  in  town  ;  one  of  $10  to 
be  given  to  the  class  that  should  the  best  explain  the  principles  of  arithmetic — these 
prizes  to  be  awarded  at  a  public  examination  to  be  held  on  some  day  during  the 
uuit  week,  of  the  majority  of  the  winter  schools,  the  award  to  be  made  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  superintendent.    This  plan  will,  I  think,  be  adopted. 

H.  D.  HOLTON,  Putney. 
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We  fiod  it  extremely  difficult  to  awaken  niid  keep  up  an  interest  in  our  lohooU. 
The  people  generally  seem  bent  on  giving  them  just  as  little  attention  as  po8ubl& 
Many  of  our  schools  are  dying  for  want  of  living  material.  The  number  of  acholan 
is  yearly  diminishing,  and  we  greatly  fear  th'it  many  of  onrout-distictswill  soonsos- 
pend  all  operations  fui*  want  of  scholars. 

The  Superintendent  needs  to  iabor  very  faithfully  to  keep  the  thing  moving. 
The  Prudential  Committee  very  generally  i  lil  in  their  duties.  Incompetent  teachers 
are  extensively  employetl,  and,  unless  the  Sajwrintendent  stands  up  firmly  they  are 
legally  installed  in  the  schools.  The  cusioi",  so  prevalent,  of  engaging  residents  of 
the  districts  as  teachci-j*  we  consider  an  evil.  The  feeling  seems  quite  general,  that 
our  family  must  have  the  money,  and  then  .mother,  and  "  so  keep  it  all  in  the  fam- 
ily." Quite  too  often  teachers  :ire  hin>d  from  partisan  or  sectarian  feeling,  whereas, 
the  chief  inquiry  should  l>e,  is  the  person  suitably  fitted,  in  all  respects,  for  the  plac* 
sought  for  her  ? 

We  believe  that  the  numerous  c.ises  of  tanliuess  and  absence  are  largely  due  to 
the  negligence  of  ])aronts,  and  a  very  gi*(>:\t;  lack  of  discipline  at  home  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  we  have  to  encounter. 

It  is  believed  that  the  order  iii  our  scIkw-Is  is  very  much  below  what  it  ought  to 
be.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  tov'ards  the  foose  reiu.  The  discipline  of  Vermont 
schools  so  far  as  my  knowle«lge  goe:^,  is  no  where  equal  to  that  required  in  Maasa- 
chusctts  schools.  This  is  a  [K>int  which  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  those 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  We  deem  the  cause  of  common  schools  one  of  our 
most  vital  concerns,  and  wo  pledge  it  our  l-cirty  support. 

C.  L.  CUSHMAX,  Townahend. 


Our  schools,  with  one  or  two  exception.*?,  have  been  verj'  interesting  and  profita- 
ble the  past  year.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  manifested  in  our  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  visiting  and  l«'>king  after  them;  and,  on  tlie  part  of 
Prudential  Committets  in  a  judicious  selectutn  of  twichers.  And  when  we  have 
failed  of  having  a  goo<l  scliool  it  h;is  been  o'.ving  mainly  to  the  oversigut  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  providing  a  teacher  in  ])Oor  health  or  wit^'  insufficient  pay.  A  fuir  teacher 
well  i)aid,  proves  more  profitable  in  our  scb  mjIs  than  a  gtxKl  teacher  poorlv  paid. 

W.  L.  SEVERANCE,' Vernon. 


I  think  public  examinations  are  growin;^  in  fd,\or  in  this  town.  Several  of  our 
teachers  have  Ijorne  very  creditable  exaniir..*ilions.  It  w.)uld  he  fir  from  true  to  say 
that  a  Z/ the  teachers  1  have  licenst\l  were  «•//  aMjuuinted  with  the  several  elemen- 
tary branches.  I  cannot  refraii  from  reinnviving  that  I  nm  sure  that  the  pru!>i>oriiy 
of  the  common  schools  of  Vermont  re<juires  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
concerning  public  exanlination^j  which  is  n(t  often  yielde^l  to  it.  Two  of  the  teach- 
ers license<l  by  me  had  taught  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  twelve  terms,  but 
neither  of  them,  as  they  told  me,  had  ever  been  publicly  examine«JI.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  by  your  questions  you  shorJd  solicit  statements  of  the  number  »«f 
teachers  examined  publicly  in  tlio  several  t^.vns.  As  you  invito  suggestions,  it  i* 
not  invidious  to  say  that  there  may  be  several  temptations  to  examuiere,  ag  to  the 
examined,  to  eneoura^i?  jirivnte  eliminations  moro  than  public.  The  presence  of  jia- 
rents  at  well  conducted  examination.^  must  quicken  their  own  intelligent  inierest  in 
schools,  stimulate  Superintendents  to  fi'lelity,  and  encoumge  even  the  more  modest 
and  shrinking  of  well  proparM  t.T-hers. 

Teachers'  Instituteii  <iught  to  be  eno^iui'sgeil.  Tax  payers  would  be  wise  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  attend  them,  and  often  them.'^elves  to  attend  them. 

C.  BROOKS,  Wardbboro. 


Most  of  the  schools  in  the  town  the  last  yoiir  have  been  good.     They   have  all 
been  taught  by  females  with  or.e  exception.    The  scholars  have  been  mostly  young. 
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As  a  general  thing,  I  think  scholars  leave  the  district  schools  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly.  You  will  see  by  my  report  that  only  two  scholars  over  18  have  attended 
the  district  schools  of  this  town  during  the  year.  One  of  these  did  not  attend  but  a 
few  weeks.  I  know  that,  ordinarily,  there  is  in  every  town  of  that  age  a  large  num- 
ber that  ought  to  bo  in  school  somewhere  ;  and  if  our  district  schools  are  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mnss<js,  that  is  the  place  for  them,  not  the  Academy.  Our  district 
schools  must  be  kept  at  the  highest  point  of  re;?pectabili  ty.  I  mean  district  schools 
— not  gradal  schools.  These  can  exist  only  in  villages,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  the  people's  schools.  The  day  we  pat  any  plan  before  the  old  system  of  district 
schools,  and  encourage  our  young  men  and  ladies  to  lock  upon  the  school  in  their 
district  as  only  primary,  a  school  for  cliiUiren,  and  only  fit  to  be  tnught  by  a  woman, 
we  take  away  the  foundation  of  popular  education.  In  the  higher  graded  schools 
you  always  tind  a  male  teacher  amply  paid  for  his  Hbors,  but  in  the  old  district 
school  a  female,  paid  perhaps  a  quarto.*  or  an  eighth  as  much  as  the  male.  This 
fact  is  enough  to  degrade  the  latter.  Money  is  the  standard  of  value,  and  every  boy 
of  eighteen  sees  the  secondary  value  that  is  put  upon  the  school  in  his  district  and  he 
will  not  attend  it.  Is  tnere  not  pome  danger  that  the  district  school  will  become  pri- 
mary in  a  bud  sense  of  the  term — a  school  for  mere  children  ?  If  we  have  females 
exclusively  for  teachers  wc  must  give  them  a  manly  value  by  paying  them  the  full 
wages  of  a  man,  or  we  invite  contempt  of  the  school.  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  the 
rcpoiis  of  the  superintendents  and  see  how  many  scholars  in  the  State  attend  the  dis- 
trict school  that  are  over  18  years  of  age.  Is  the  number  mostly  in  the  town  where 
there  is  a  graded  school  ? 

You  may  not  be  able  to  see  much  sense  in  what  I  have  written.  The  fact  is,  I 
fwir  we  have  said  so  much  in  pniise  of  gradetl  st  hools,  that  the  common  district 
>*chool  is  a  secondary  thing — fit  only  lor  children,  w^orthy  tocommand  only  the  cheap 
ser\  Ices  of  a  female  si  a  teacher. 

A.  STEVfLNS,  Westminster. 


I  am  satisfied  that  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  town  during  the  last  year.  More  interest  has  been  manifested  by  our 
citizens,  and  more  comi)ctent  teachers  have  bvtii  employed  than  heretofore.  But 
here,  as  everywhere  within  the  extent  of  my  knowlotlge,  there  is  still  ample  opportu- 
nity for  improvement.  The  school-house  must  be  made  convenient  and  attractive. — 
None  but  competent  teachers  must  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  our  scIhwIs. — 
Scholars  must  attend  upon  the  duties  of  school  with  regularity  and  punctuality.  Vn- 
rcntH  should  visit  the  schools.  Those  arc  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  schools 
of  the  State  might  be  elcvatoii  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  excellence — means  which 
are  within  the  roach  of  any  school  district  in  the  St;ite.  And  the  demand  made  of 
our  citizens  is,  that  they  improve  the^c  and  all  other  means,  by  which  our  common 
K;hools  may  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be.  Irf  it  an  unreasonable  demand?  It  is 
true  that  good  school-houses  and  goo(.l  schools  cost  money.  But  there  is  no  cause 
worthier  ot'the  employment  of  money  or  earnest  labor  than  that  of  educating  the 
voting — those  to  whom  the  best  interests  of  society  will  soon  be  committed,  and  whose 
usefulcoss  and  happiness  in  the  world  will  greatly  depoud  upon  the  education  which 
tliey  now  receive. 

Those  are  not  new  suggestions  ;  they  have  been  repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
j>lc  of  the  State  again  and  again,  and  they  must  still  be  repeated  until  our  citixeus 
Hi-e  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  importance,  and  set  themselves  earnestly  at 
work  to  improve  and  perfect  not  only  the  common  schools,  but  also  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State. 

J.  M.  TYLER,  Wihnington. 


Notwithstan<ling  the  principal  su'jject  for  thought  and  conversation  with  us  is 
still  our  national  struggle  for  a  continued  existence,  yet  the  interests  of  our  common 
schools  are  not  forgotten.    A  marked  improvement  is  discernible,  owing  principally 
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to  tlie  inflaenoe  of  Um  TMolier*a  Imlitute  held  in  an  ad^ining  town  the  last 
Some  annoyance  is  ezperienoed  from  the  fiulure  of  district  clerks  in  performing  their 
duty  in  filling  oat  and  lodging  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  the  school  Registers. 

WILLIAM  PIERCE*   Andover. 


My  remarks  are  few  and  given  in  negatives.  No  saperintendent  shoald,  in  any 
},  grant  a  license  to  an  applicant  without  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  as  a  teacher.  No  Prudential  Committee  should  engage  a  teacher  to  teach 
in  his  district  without  intorming  said  teacher  of  what  the  district  wishes  and  expects. 
No  citiien  of  a  school  district  should  intermeddle  with  the  management  of  the  school 
without  some  extra  cause.  No  teacher  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  school 
teaching  without  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  thoroughly  perform  the  same.  No 
teacher  should  admit  with  impunity,  disobedience  to  any  wholesome  rules  and  rqpi- 
lations  in  school.  No  teacher  should  suffer  any  interruption  fVom  any  other  scholars 
while  hearing  a  class  recite.  No  teacher  should  leave  a  class  till  they  understand 
what  they  have  been  reciting.  No  teacher  should  use  other  people's  eyes  and  ears, 
but  depend  entirely  upon  his  own.  The  above  aphorisms,  I  think,  if  attended  to, 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  placing  many  of  our  primary  schools  in  a  more  advanced 
eondition  tlum  they  are  at  present. 

JOSHUA  LELAND,  Baltimoiv. 


There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  regard  to  our  schools  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  the  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts; bat  the  real  question  with  them  are,  **  Who  are  the  best  teachers?*'  and, 
*'  How  can  we  secure  the  best  schools?"  The  School  Registers  are  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence.  They  are  kept  with  great  care  and  nearly  all  were  properly  filled 
out  and  filed  the  present  year.  Their  influence  is  not  wholly  appreciated  yet,  nor 
nor  can  it  be  at  present    This,  like  all  other  great  reforms,  must  be  gradual. 

We  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  is  true  thnt 
we  have  had  a  few  schools  that  were  not  very  successful ;  but  the  greater  number 
have  been  excellent  schools.  Teachers  have  been  well  sustained  by  districts.  Indeed 
we  can  have  no  true  success  in  our  schools  unless  the  whole  machinery  works  to- 
gether. The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendents  and  Teach- 
ers must  work  together  and  bo  sustained  by  the  people  if  we  hope  ever  to  see  a  re- 
form in  our  common  schools.  The  teachers  tliat  have  attended  the  Institutes  have 
done  very  much  better  for  it;  improve  the  teacher  and  you  improve  the  school.  No 
oonsideration  whatever  should  induce  us  to  be  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  IVach- 
ers'  Institutes. 

Your  Annual  Reports  are  well  circulated  and  read,  and  I  should  judge  were 
having  their  designed  effect. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  great  lack  in  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  properly 
arranging  the  school  rooms  and  their  surroundings.  How  shall  they  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  good  school  depends  very  much  on  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  house  and 
agreeable  surroundings  ?  In  addition  to  this  our  teachers  should  be  more  practical 
and  thorough.  With  these  changes,  we  should  see  a  great  change  come  over  our 
common  schools. 

N.  L.  BOYDEN,  Barnard. 


The  schools  in  the  town  of  Bethel  have  succeeded  much  better  this  year  than 
last.  The  teachers  have  been  more  competent  and  bett«^r  adapted  to  instruct  and 
govern  the  schools.  They  have,  as  a  general  thing,  kept  their  Registers  iii  good  or- 
der, and  answered  the  questions  required  of  them,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  I  can  see  that  the  clerks  have  improved  in  making  out 
their  reports.  In  the  last  Registers  some  of  the  questions  have  been  made  clearer  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  clerks.    It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  clerk  who  has  be- 
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come  familiar  witli  his  duty,  to  remain  in  office  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  peo- 
ple become  familiar  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  present  school  regolations, 
the  new  law  as  it  is  termed  will  increase  in  popular  fkyor  and  be  better  appreciated. 
Wc  need  not  fear  reducing  our  educational  matters  to  too  great  a  system  of  perfeo- 
tion.  In  military  matters  that  nrmy  is  the  most  efficient  which  is  the  best  org^anized 
and  disciplined.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  in  reference  to  our  schools.  When  the  law 
first  went  into  operation,  it  was  like  managing  an  army  of  raw  recruits.  Now  they 
are  getting  more  accustomed  to  their  duties,  but  they  have  not  all  yet  become  oe/e- 
rans  in  this  new  educational  organization.  The  people  dislike  innovations.  The 
force  of  habit  is  so  strong,  they  like  to  travel  in  the  good  old  ways  and  do  as  their 
&thers  did.  I  believe  when  our  present  school  system  was  adopted,  it  was  a  step 
taken  in  the  right  direction;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is,  even  yet,  brought 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Perhaps  it  was  as  much  as  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  receive. 

Every  one  who  teaches  should  attend  the  Teachers*  Institute,  for  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  thinking  and  candid  mind  that  the  information  and  suggestions  received 
from  the  subjects  there  presented  and  discussed,  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
usefulness  and  success  of  our  teachers.  I  always  recommend  them  to  attend  if 
possible. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  needs  no  com- 
mendation to  those  who  read  it;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  mv  highest  encomiums 
will  be  of  no  use.  I  wish  that  every  person  in  our  State  would  cacuUUy  read  it  and 
ponder  its  facts  and  suggestions. 

Every  man  who  assists  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  is 
engaged  in  a  noble  enterprise,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  duly  estimated  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lives. 

S.  A.  PARKER,  Bethel. 


TLe  experience  of  the  past  year  has  fully  convinced  me,  that  it  is  unwise  to  de^ 
fray  any  part  of  the  expense  of  our  schools  on  the  scholars.  I  am  also  decidedly  op- 
posed to  putting  up  the  board  at  auction,  for  firequently  teachers  are  obli^  to  board 
at  very  unsuitable  places.  I  hope  the  law  will  he  so  adtered  that  the  entire  expense 
of  our  schools  will  be  on  the  Grand  List,  and  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  furnish  wood  and  select  a  place  for  the^eacher  to  IxMurd. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Teachers'  Institutes  are  doing  much  in  improving  our 
schools,  and  if  teachers  were  required  to  attend  at  least  one  term  before  they  oould 
receive  a  license  for  teaching,  we  should  have  a  class  of  teachers  much  better  than 
we  now  have. 

LEMUEL  SHATTUCK,  Bridgewater. 


You  again  solicit  fix>m  superintendents,  suggestions  and  expressions  of  opinions 
upon  such  special  topics,  as  may  have  occupied  their  thoughts  and  eonoem  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools,  particularly  in  regard  to  school  Registers,  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, and  Annual  Reports. 

The  best  devised  plan  of  men  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  or  management  of 
any  business,  utterly  fails  by  neglect :  only  by  bringing  the  parties  interested  in  the 
matter,  which,  in  this  case  is  the  whole  community,  to  a  ftiU  appreciation  of  its  me- 
rit, can  the  desired  result  be  obtained. 

Without  the  Registers  I  see  no  way  to  ascertain  whether  our  schools  are  improv- 
ing  or  otherwise.  Without  a  record,  our  whole  system  of  common  school  education 
would  be  floating  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty  without  rudder  or  oompass.  In  this  vi- 
cinity, I  am  happy  to  say,  many  are  appreciating  the  school  recora.  Some  districts 
have  the  Register  of  the  year's  school  at  their  annual  meeting,  that  they  may  see  the 
true  condition  of  the  schools,  its  defbots,  its  wants,  and  th«rel»y  avGod  ftiturt  mistaktt. 
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The  yalue  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes  is  incalculable.  In  this  State  they  form  a 
great  school  for  the  teacher,  the  Cuccts  of  which  are  plainly  visible  in  every  school 
taught  by  one  liaTiug  attended  them.  In  my  report  to  the  town,  I  atitecl  that  the 
value  of  a  teacher's  labor  to  the  scliool  was  enliancofl  from  ten  to  twenty  jx»r  cent 
by  attending  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Secretary's  Annual  Report  should  be  rcul  by  every  one.  No  book  of  equal 
siie,  save  the  Bible,  contains  more  useful  an<l  interesting  information  for  the  parent 
and  guardian. 

Z.  G.  HARRINGTON,  Chester. 


Our  schools,  both  summer  and  winter,  ivith  only  three  exceptions,  have  been 
taught  by  females,  whose  literary  qualifications  are  far  above  the  average  of  former 
years. 

Wherever  even  u  partial  failure  has  ooci'rred,  it  is  traccabie  to  a  want  of  good 
order  rather  than  any  other  cause.  Good  order  is  indispensable  to  the  successs  of 
any  school ;  and  the  eftorts  of  teachers  to  seciiie  it,  are,  so  fiT  as  lay  observations 
extend,  more  fullj'  apprcci«ited,  which  bespeak -5  more  hopefully  for  the  future. 

lu  reganl  to  School  Registers,  I  have  to  h.iy  that  they  luive  boon  generally  well 
kept.  Teachers  have,  I  believe,  faithfully  performed  their  part,  and  the  returns  vf 
the  district  (how  many  pronounce  that  dcfstrict  I)  clerks  a;e  deficient  only  in  some 
few  particulars. 

I  really  wish  tlierc  wiis  more  active  interest  manifested  hy  the  p»e<>plc  in  our 
common  schools.  Parents  should  frequently  visit  the  sch(X)ls.  To  employ  a  teacher 
and  set  him  at  work,  without  ever  going  near  lo  see  what  is  being  done,  is  like  em- 
ploying a  person  to  plow  and  sow  without  having  care  for  his  work  whether  it  I* 
well  or  illy  done.  'I  regret  very  much  to  Siiy  tliat  parents  dc  not  rer^uire  tlwir  chil- 
dren to  be  punctual  and  constant  in  their  attendance.  <  'liildi*en  cannot  make  irreat 
improvement  while  they  attend  scliool  unsteadily.  And  nothing  :<o  disorganize:!  :i 
school  and  puts  hindrances  ii.  the  ^^^a'  of  the  highest  usetuliiess  of  iiiaisy  of  them  as 
tardiness  and  irregular  attendnucc. 

K.  M.  (JOODWIN.  Harrhmd. 


The  schools  have  been  a  little  better  thij  year  than  last.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  is  irregular  attendance  ai#i  the  great  amount  of  tnnlinoK<.  In  the  village  this 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  progi*ess. 

There  are  too  many  districts  in  town.  Many  of  them  are  ?mrJl  ones.  My  annual 
report  urged  the  importance  of  making  the  number  less  and  establishing  a  school  of 
higher  grade.     This  is  very  much  needed  here. 

I  wish  your  annual  reports  could  be  read  and  i5tudie<l'*m<tre  by  the  }>e<.ple.  A 
thorough  reading  of  them  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  school. 
The  last  report,  especially,  with  its  wise  sugiiestions,  its  .ibstract  of  laws,  and  all 
necessary  forms,  is  a  valuable  book  for  Superintendents,  teachers,  committees,  and 
parents. 

AUSTIN  HAZEN,  Norwich. 


You  are  aware  that  nearly  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  schools  o^ 
this  State  must  come  from  those  who  have  them  under  ;heir  immediate  charge  ;  and 
that  it  is  often  the  case  that  those  to  whom  that  care  is  entruste<l  arc  men  of  good 
business  talent,  but  almost  wholly  unaocustome<l  to  expressing  facts  of  this  kind  m 
systematic  order  for  the  benefit  of  others;  therefore,  jvs  we  might  expect,  there  is  and 
will  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  all  the  stati?tieal  information,  the  perfect  conxMJt- 
ness  of  which  is  eo  desirable.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  given  the  answers  to 
your  very  judiciously  prepared  statistical  interrogatories,  with  a  good  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  their  correctness.    There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  that  are  not  easily 
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oTercome.  Fractional  districts  are  often  so  situated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  facts 
concerning  them  that  can  readily  and  correctly  be  applied,  so  that  answers  to  your 
questions  may  be  reliable.  All  the  fractions  of  this  town  are  connected  to  districts 
whose  school  houses  arc  situated  in  the  town  to  which  such  fraction  is  connected,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  regularly  organized  district  of  this  town,  but  was  joined  by  special 
aet  of  the  Legislature  to  a  district  in  another  town,  just  on  the  border  of  which  the 
school-house  is  located.  I  have,  however,  returned  this  district  as  a  fraction  and 
not  as  an  organized  district.  The  statistical  returns  for  these  fractions  are  g^ven  in 
gross  with  those  of  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  and  arc  of  but  little  use  in 
obtaining  positive  results.  But  these  difficulties  still  exist;  since  the  schools  have 
been  furnished  with  the  Registers,  all  statistical  matters  relating  to  the  schools  have 
been  kept  and  collected  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  ever  before. 
Teachers  have  generally  spared  no  pains  in  giving  that  attention  to  them  that  their 
importance  demands;  and  if  the  several  district  clerks  would  obtain  and  give  the 
necessary  facts  relating  to  the  financial  affiiirs  of  their  respective  districts,  all  the 
desired  statistical  information  could  be  easily  and  correctly  gained. 

The  schools  in  this  town  have  generally  been  successfiil  though  possessing  very 
different  degrees  of  merit.  And  still  wc  have  hope  for  the  fiiture,  for  a  greater  ear- 
nestness is  ^It  by  Prudential  Committees,  and  thoi^  having  charge  of  Sie  schoolSt 
as  manifested  in  t^e  zeal  with  which  they  arc  securing  teachers  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications for  their  summer  schools.  An  improvement  is  also  made  in  the  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers  for  the  winter  schools.  In  the  year  ending  March  t31st, 
IB^O,  eight  of  our  schools  were  taught  by  male  teachci's  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$486  and  sixteen  terms  by  female  teachers  at  a  cost  of  $^77,4'J;  making  the  amount 
paid  fur  teaching  during  the  year,  $813,49.  In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1864, 
five  male  teachers  were  employed  at  a  cost  of  $220,43  and  19  schools  taught  by  fe- 
male teachers  at  a  cost  of  $500,2*);  making  the  amount  for  the  year,  $729,08. — 
Thus  we  see  an  improvement  on  the  score  of  economy,  if  in  nothing  else;  but  during 
the  past  year,  the  schools  taught  by  female  teachers  were  among  the  first  and  best 
taught  in  the  town.  But  as  the  schools  advance  we  need  a  still  higher  and  more 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work.  Wc  nec<l  a  Normal  School,  where  our  teachei*s 
can  be  professionally  educated  for  the  important  task  l)efore  them,  and  where  our 
teachers  can  be  thus  prepared  and  our  schools  graded  as  they  should  be;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  our  hopes  and  highest  expectations  be  realized  with  regard  to  tlie 
school  system  of  Vermont 

ROSEA  DOTON,  Pomf^et. 


Our  schools  have  done  well  the  last  year.  There  have  been  less  fkilures  than 
usual.  Either  I  am  greatly  deceive<l,  or  there  has  been  marked  improvement  within 
a  few  years.  The  schools  are  more  thoroughly  instructe<l  and  very  much  better  gov- 
erned. There  is  a  laudable  and  increasing  ambition  in  the  different  districts  to  have 
g(K)d  schools.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools,  I  have  always  inspected  the  Ilegisters, 
commenting  freely  on  what  I  found,  praising  those  who  had  no  marks,  often  repeat- 
ing the  names  of  such,  and  mourning  over  a  dark  record.  Gradually  thus  the  at- 
tendance, both  in  regularity  and  punctuality,  has  improved.  Registers  are  of  spec- 
ial service  in  promoting  and  regulating  the  attendance.  And  yet  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  the  attendance  was  so  slow,  fori  have  constantly  urged  upon  the  schools 
the  loss  which  they  sustain  by  absences,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  two-fifths,  and 
even  one-third.  While  a  school  has  been  thus  diminislie<l,  and  its  usefulness  dimin- 
ished still  more,  it  has  cost  just  as  much  as  tliough  the  attendance  had  been  full. 
Vermonters  calculate  their  loss  and  gain  in  business  much  more  carefully.  They 
are  not  willing  to  hire  laborers  in  their  fields,  and  then  lose  a  third  of  their  labor. 
They  are  not  willing  to  keep  flocks  and  Ihj  deprived  of  a  thinl  of  the  profits. 
And  yet,  in  how  many  districts  an  examination  of  the  Registers  will  show  that 
amount  of  loss  by  a  tardy  and  irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars.    Many  flchools 
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with  a  full  and  prompt  attendance  might  do  more  in  eight  weeks  than  thej  actually 
do  in  twelve.  Four  weeks  in  twelve  lost!  If  the  loss  to  the  whole  State  were  gath- 
ered  up  from  the  Registers,  it  would  be  found  to  be  astonishingly  great.  Vermont 
men  would  not  submit  to  it  if  it  fell  upon  their  flocks ;  why  should  they  when  it 
fidls  upon  their  children  ? 

For  the  three  years  past,  the  rcporta  made  to  the  town  have  been  ordered  by 
vote  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  all  the  families.  In  these  reports  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  were  discus^sod,  and  then,  each  school  and  teacher  were  noticed  and  rN 
viewed  with  fairness,  faithfulness  and  discrimination.  As  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, very  close  attention  was  given  to  the  reports  when  read  in  town  meeting.  The 
people,  teachers,  and  scholars  were  eager  for  the  reading  of  them  when  printed.  A 
very  commendable  ambition  was  felt  in  the  different  districts  to  have  their  schoolB 
excel;  and  thus  the  general  Interest  on  the  subject  has  been  manifestly  rising,  to 
the  great  gratification  of  the  Superintendent. 

C.  B.  i)RAKE,  Rovalton. 


In  my  remarks  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  what  has  been  felt  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  town  superintendent.  Of  the  twelve 
school  districts  in  Sharon,  two  have  hal  no  schools  the  past  year.  The  other  ten 
have  had  their  usual  schools.  Some  of  these  have  had  only  chclTp  and  indififerent 
teachers.  The  others  have  been  favoretl  with  more  than  common  instructors,  and 
the  pupils  have  made  good  and  thorough  Y>rogress  in  the  different  branches  of  study 
to  which  they  have  attended.  There  has  Ijeen  no  year  in  which  I  have  had  the  over- 
sight of  this  work,  when  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  order,  discipline,  and  direct 
progress  of  the  majority  of  the  scholan?.  They  have  been  more  punctual  in  their 
attendance,  and  more  ambitious  and  pros-jcrous  in  their  studies.  The  Roisters,  too, 
have  been  more  correctly  kept  than  in  some  former  years.  They,  fur  the  first  time, 
have  been  returned  so  that  a  full  report  could  be  male  to  the  Secretary.  Still,  as  to 
their  perfect  correctness  I  have  yonic  douVls.  But  improvement  in  thiiii^  imperfect, 
though  slow,  is  always  encouniging.     Miy  they  yearly  go  on  to  perfection. 

Doubtless  the  Teachers'  Institutes  im:  <>t'  gnuit  benefit  to  those  who  attend  them, 
an  important  and  efficient  aid  in  promoting  etlucation.  Yet  the  fewness  of  these  In- 
stitute and  the  distance  from  some  locality's  where  they  have  been  held,  h:is  render- 
ed it  impossible  fur  some  to  attend  upon  them,  so  that  only  our  largest  places  r*^ 
oeive  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

I  think  our  Annual  Reports  are  a  v  Ty  great  help  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  awaken  thought  and  greater  inteivst  in  the  public  mind,  and  are  receiving 
yearly  more  and  more  attention  in  the  coii.munity.  But  while,  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Auditor,  the  State  will  pay  hut  one  hundred  cents,  or  one  dollar  for  the 
Superintendenta'  annual  report,  the  people  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  very  labored 
production. 

PniLETUS  CLARK,  Sharon. 


I  will  simply  add  to  the  foregoing  stat  sties  that  the  common  schools  in  Spring- 
field during  the  past  year  have,  in  some  re  pects,  been  better  than  those  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  year,  and,  with  three  or  four  exce  )tion8,  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  me 
and  the  people  generally.  There  are  too  man  7  districts  in  town,  and  consequently  some 
very  small  schools  and  a  lack  of  interest.  Young  and  inexperience<i  teachers  an? 
engaged  for  such  schools,  because  they  can  )>e  hired  cheaper,  and  cheap  school,  fol- 
low. But  little  school  apparatus  is  found  in  town.  The  j>eople  do  not  realize  the 
benefits  their  children  would  receive  fro  n  neat,  commodious,  and  well-finished 
school  rooms. 

The  Roisters  are  better  kept  by  the  teichers  than  a  year  ago  ;  but  many  of  the 
district  clerks  have  shown  both  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  them. 
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I  wlBh  every  parent  and  toaoher  in  town  would  read  careAilly  your  Annual  Re- 
port.    It  would  eroct  muoh  good. 

WM.  H.  HASKELL,  Springfield. 


It  is  incumbent  oa  u  duty,  as  I  view  it,  upon  every  individual  to  render  Bueh 
aid  and  assistance  as  ho  may  be  able,  to  the  agents  of  the  State,  exerting  their  ener- 
gies and  powers  to  raise  the  standard  of  gimeral  education,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  such  intellectual  and  moral  culture  and  improvement  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, as  shall  prepare  them  for  assuming  advantageously  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which,  as  citizens  of  their  counti-v,  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  them. 
For  this  high  and  important  object  the  Board'  of  Education  was  created.  This  Board 
has  steadily  prosecuted  its  duties,  aiming  to  gain  the  end  for  which  it  was  created 
by  elevating  the  character  and  incrcasin*^  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  Every  citizen  nnd  patriot  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  institutions  which  have  contributed  so  much  hitherto  notwithstanding 
their  detects,  to  enlighten  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  in  which  also  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  manage  the  affiirs  of  the  country  are  to 
receive  their  education.  It  is  apparent  that  much  goo^l  ha&  been  accomplished  by 
the  en^ictments  of  the  State  Legislature  and  the  efforts  of  enlightened  individuals — 
friends  of  the  cause  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  I  consider  the  Teachers*  Inbtitutc  one  of  the  most  important  and  effici- 
ent agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  .sciiools  for  which  the  State  has  made  pro- 
vision, llie  teachers  of  the  common  schools  need  lessons  of  instruction  from  their 
superiors  in  experience.  They  coma  miiiy  of  them  from  our  higher  literary  insti- 
tutions quite  well  vcrsetl  in  the  different  branches  of  science  which  constitute  the 
course  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools;  but  many  of  them  being  very  young, 
are  exceedingly  deficient  in  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  Kuocoisfal 
management  of  a  school.  Instead  of  beinj;  placed  as  guides  or  instructors  lor 
others,  they  need  to  be  told  how  they  should  conduct  and  manage  themselves.  They 
exert  an  influence  over  those  placed  undor  them  for  instruction,  and  if  that  influ- 
ence is  in  the  wrong  direction,  those  under  them  must  suffer  from  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects. 

Teachers*  Institutes  as  conducted  in  our  State,  arc  well  calculated  to  shed  much 
light  upon  the  practical  management  and  instruction  of  the  common  schools.  The 
lectures  given  at  these  places  by  teachers  of  much  experience,  have  had  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  upon  t&ichers  of  common  schools  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
their  advantages,  and,  consequently,  the  schools  have  been  benefited  by  them.  I 
trust  that  more  will  be  done  hereafter  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

P.  HASKELL,  Weathersfield. 


The  schools  in  this  town  have  been  hi;<:hly  prosperous  during  the  post  year,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Those  who  hive  taken  the  most  interest  in  public  instruction 
think  the  condition  of  our  schools  the  j)ast  year  decide<lly  better  than  heretofore. 

I  think  much  is  owing  to  tlie  Institute  held  here  last  June,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  less  of  that  parrot-like  recitation,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and 
more  interest  has  been  manifested  by  parcnt.s.  Yet  there  is  chance  for  jinprovement 
in  the  matter  of  visiting  schools,  tardinet-s,  boarding  around,  and  deficiency  of 
teachers  in  geography  and  grammar. 

J.  L.  HARRINGTON,  Weston. 


In  compliance  with  your  solicitation,  I  will  express  my  opinion  very  briefly  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  School  Registers,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Annual  Reports,  and 
the  wants  of  our  schools,  &c. 
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I  think  the  Registers  work  admirably,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  most  of 
the  teachers.  They  aid  materially  in  systematizing  all  of  the  busineas  of  the  school 
room,  and  afford  the  only  reliable  index  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  <lcgree  of  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the  people. 

As  to  the  Institutes,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  oTerestimate  their  usefalnes 
and  importance.  They  are  the  grand  desideratum  for  awak^iing  the  pablie  to  a 
proper  and  necessary  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  our  common  schoola, 
the  most  efficient  and  practicable  means  for  dispensing  it  among  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  society.  Tlicy  supply  in  a  good  degree,  the  great  want  of  Normal 
schools,  to  prepare  our  teachers  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  to- 
oation,  the  necessity  for  wluch  is  very  palpable,  as  so  many  engage  in  teaching  who 
have  no  just  and  well-defined  idea  respecting  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. The  only  difficulty  is,  wo  don't  have  half  enough  of  them.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent necessity  almost  everywhere,  in  the  State,  for  the  session  of  these  Institutes  to 
send  forth  -  tlieir  energizing  and  quickening  influence  to  arouse  the  people  firom 
their  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  to  incite  them  to  per- 
sonal efforts  for  improving  their  condition  and  increasing  their  useAilness.  We  n«ed 
live  men  sent  abroad  in  all  quarters  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  infiise  their  own 
teal  in  the  cause  of  education  into  the  hearts  of  the  entire  people;  and  I  believe  that 
Teachers'  Institutes  are  **  the  one  thing  needful  '*  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  Annual  Reports,  I  ¥rill  say  in  brief,  that  I  wish  they  wne  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  living  light  in  every  household  in  Vermont,  that  the  lessons  of 
duty  which  they  inculcate  might  be  seen  and  read  by  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

I  will  add  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  were  young,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  that  judgment,  discretion,  and  that  acute  knowl^ge  of  human  nature  whidi 
experience  alone  will  give,  and  which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
immense  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  nevertheless  a  greater  d^ree  of 
success  was  attained  than  I  expected,  considering  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  some  labored. 

With  all  deference  to  your  superior  wisdom,  larger  experience,  and  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  welfare  of  our  schools,  I  must  b^  leave  to  say  that 
I  cannot  fully  concur  with  you  in  the  conclusion  that  the  substitution  of  female  fur 
male  teachers  has  materially  improved  the  condition  of  the  schools,  at  least  as  fkr 
as  discipline  is  concerned,  for  my  observation  and  experience,  very  limited  it  is  true, 
has  convinced  me  that  many  females  do  net  possess  stamina  and  positiveness  of 
mind  sufficient  to  control  some  of  the  lawless  and  shameless  vagabonds  that  create 
disturbance  in  schools,  who  respect  nothing  but  positive,  resolute  authority,  which 
does  not,  I  believe,  so  generally  characterize  the  administration  of  female  as  of  male 
teachers. 

DEAN  CLARK,  Rochester. 
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Number  of  families, 

children  between  four  and  eighteen, 
weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers, 
weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers, 
Amount  paid  male  teachers, 
paid  female  teachers, 
paid  for  board  of  teachers. 
Paid  for  fuel,  furniture,  &c., 

erecting  school  houses, 
repairing  school  houses. 
Amount  Public  money  distributed  in  1 862-3, 
Amount  received  on  Grand  List, 

received  by  tax  on  the  scholar 
of  wages,  board  and  fuel. 
Weeks  of  school  at  expense  of  district, 
Average  voters  in  school  meeting, 
Number  of  Kegisters  required, 
difierent  teachers, 
private  and  select  schools. 
Number  attending  private  and  select  schools, 

**       weeks  of  board  and  fuel  by  tax  on  the  scholar. 
Aggregate  average  attendance  between  four  and  twenty, 
Whole  number  between  four  and  eighteen  attending  school. 
Number  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty. 
Number  of  tardinesses, 

dismissals  before  hour  of  closing  school, 
scholars  without  absences, 
instances  of  corporal  punishment, 
visits  by  Superintendents, 
visits  by  Prudential  committees, 
visits  by  others. 
Number  studying  Keading, 

Spelling, 
Penmaniship, 
Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar, 
Geography, 
Composition, 
History, 
Othttr  Studies, 
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57,000 

><5,795 

10,413 

53,99'J 

$53,400 

110,191 

99,22'J 

30,662 

20.416 

11,19S 

104,754 

126,834 

44,948 

276,611 

31,429 

144 

2,906 

4,841 

329 

7,884 

24,722 

44,807 

73,259 

2.765 

701,994 

95,532 

6,708 

5,328 

6,578 

2,797 

42,182 

63,937 

62,601 

29,220 

41,413 

13,289 

25,372 

6,912 

2,570 

8,483 
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Nnmber  of  Dictionaries  bolongiD<];  to  District,  110 

••    Globes              "                       "  190 

Maps,               **                        '♦  353 

Blackboards     "                       "  '2,539 

Clocks              "                        "  116 

Thermometers  »*                        **  oS 

Teachers  that  have  taught  before,  3,3iU 

'•             "                 *'               «»             iu  same  district,  l,02i 

Teachers  boarding  "around",  3,214 

Teachers  teaching  without  certificates,  49 

whole  Districts,  2,461 

fractional  Districts,  2*21 

Districts  entirely  without  school  during  the  year.                1 90 

Districts  entirely  without  school  by  vote  of  majority,  18 

Amount  of  Superintendents'  bills  as  claimed,  $4,764 

Number  of  Districts  not  filing  Registers,  152 

"     Reports  of  Superintendents  printed,  27 

•*     Academies,  66 

Such  is  the  statistical  aggregate  for  the  past  year,  and  as  the  presen- 
tation of  so  many  important  facts  relating  to  the  schools  in  the  way  of  an 
aggregate  statement  is  apt  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  and  propet  force 
otparticular  facts  or  groups  of  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  give  my  own 
views  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  as  drawn  from  personal  observation 
and  correspondence,  in  connection  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  force  and 
significance  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  faois. 

\       THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eiiihteen 
years,  reported  in  1863,  was  85,562,  while  the  number  reported  for  the 
current  year  is  85,795,  showing  an  increase  of  233.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark in  the  first  place,  that  the  official  returns  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  heads  of  families,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  have  never 
been  as  reliable  as  they  ought  and  easily  might  have  been.  The  lists 
hitherto  required  by  law  to  be  taken  of  parents  and  children,_have  never 
been  taken  with  the  care  and  accuracy  which  the  law  and  the  public 
good  required.  This  has  occurred  mainly  on  account  of  the  little  estima- 
tion in  which  statistical  knowledge  has  been  habitually  held  by  the  major 
portion  of  our  citizens,  and,  although  it  may  to  some  extent  be  helped  by 
legislation,  must  depend  for  thorough  correction  upon  a  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  value  of  accurate  statistical 
knowledge.  And,  in  order  to  this  change  of  sentiment,  it  is.  and  always 
will  be,  necessary  to  present  and  re-present  the  fact  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  an  accurate  and  entirely  reliable  knowledge  of  all  important 
facts  that  have  essential  bearing  upon  any  proper  subject  of  legislation 
is  an  indispensable  condition  precedent  to  sound,  and  safe,and  wholesome, 
legislation  upon  that  particular  subject.     When  this  truth  is  fairly  and 
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generally  appreciated,  then  and  then  alone  will  public  sentioient  demand 
from  all  officially  concerned  in  the  procurement  of  statistics,  that  care  and 
faithfulness  which  is  necessary. 

Then  the  School  liegisters  will  be  valued  as  they  deserve,  and  teach- 
ers and  district  clerks  will  be  constrained  by  a  declared  public  opinion,  to 
perform  fully  their  several  duties  in  reference  to  them.  Then  certain 
and  reliable  information  can  and  will  be  furnished  of  the  working  of  the 
school  law. 

An  annual  exposition  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and 
reliable  statement  of  the  very  largo  proportion  of  such  children  that  de- 
])cnd  exclusively  upon  the  public  schools  for  such  culture  as  they  will  ever 
receive  away  from  home,  can  hardly  fail,  in  time,  so  to  fix  general  atten- 
tion  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  direction  of  our 
schools,  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  effects  of  the  prevalent  indifference 
by  which  they  have  so  long  been  cursed. 

Tiie  whole  number  of  children  between  4  and  18  reported  is  85,796; 
the  number  of  them  that  have  actually  attended  the  schools  is  73,259. 
The  number  of  pupils  between  18  and  20  that  have  attended  school  is 
2,705  ;  and  if  the  number  actually  attending  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  as  rules  in  the  case  of  children  between  4  and  18, 
then  the  whole  number  of  those  under  the  law  entitled  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic bchool  between  18  and  20  must  be  8,857,  and  the  whole  number  of 
tho^'e  entitled  to  attend  school  must  be  89,152.  The  whole  number  at- 
tending ])rivato  and  select  schools  is  reported  at  7,884.  Of  the  whole 
number  then  entitled  to  attend  school  81,268  have  received  their  whole 
Hchool  education  at  the  public  schools  ;  in  other  words,  the  statistics  show 
that  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  have  attended  any  other 
than  the  public  schools,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  the  public  schools 
by  their  mental  and  moral  training  give  character  and  scope  to  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  all  the  children  of  the  State.  But  clearly  an  agency  that 
thus  gives  character  to  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  growing  children  of 
the  State,  may  with  little  exaggeration  be  said  to  give  character  to  the 
State.  How  then  can  any  sane  man  look  upon  the  interests  involved  in 
the  proper  management  and  direction  of  the  public  schools  as  secondary 
or  in  any  sense  subordinate  ?  In  the  light  of  these  facts  then,  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  public  schools  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  par- 
amount interest  of  the  Stato  and  of  each  individual  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

DURATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  duration  of  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools  is  of  late  years  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  general  interest 
icit  in  popular  education ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  from  the  Btatistios 
that  in  our  State,  notwithstanding  the  effect  which  the  absorption  into  the 
ranks  of  the  army  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  yonngerly  men  must  have 
produced  upon  tho  attendance  upon  school,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
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diminatioD  of  the  duration  of  the  sohools,  but  thero  appears  a  slight  in- 
crease. The  aggregate  number  of  weeks  of  school,  both  male  and  female, 
sustained  during  the  year  closiug  March  31  *63,  was  .64,044,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  weeks  of  school  sustained  during  the  year  closing  March 
31  '64,  was  64,412 — leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  year  last  past  of 
368  weeks.  The  average  duration  of  the  schools  for  the  year  '62  and  *63 
was  23^  weeks ;  the  average  duration  for  the  year  *63  and  '64  has  been 
a  little  over  24  weeks,  in  other  words,  the  hchools  of  the  preceding  year 
remained  in  session  a  little  over  45-1 00 ths  of  the  year,  and  have  remained 
in  session  during  the  last  year  a  little  over  4U-100ths  of  the  year,  giving  an 
increase  of  average  duration  of  the  schools  for  the  last  year  of  one  per 
cent.  An  increase  of  only  one  per  cent,  seems  intrinsically  to  be  small, 
but  where  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  average  duration  of  the 
schools  of  any  whole  State  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  reported,  is  on- 
ly-66  per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  an  advance  of  one  per  cent,  is  hopeful,  and 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  unprecedented  demand  for  labor 
caused  by  the  war,  even  this  small  advance  is  full  of  encouragement. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  I  deem  it  a  duty  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  probable  efficacy  of  a  modification  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
ribution  of  the  public  money  in  securing  a  prolongation  of  the  duration 
of  the  public  schools. 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  general  intelligence  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  republican  institutions  as  conceded,  and  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted pecuniary  ability  of  Vermont  to  adopt  all  measures  that  arc  de- 
monstrably necessary  to  her  own  growth  and  strength,  it  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable proposition,  to  say  that  the  public  schools,  where,  as  the  statistics 
of  the  present  year  show,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  children  of  the 
State  arc  to  receive  all  the  culture  that  schools  will  ever  give  them, 
should  remain  in  session  at  least  for  from  7^  to  8^  months,  i.  e.  for  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  each  year.  It  would  be  better  for  the  State  that 
the  opportunities  for  receiving  a  culture  that  is  admitted  to  be  necessary 
should  thus  be  augmented  ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  children  that 
they  thus  for  a  longer  proportionate  time  should  be  subjected  to  the  mor 
al  and  mental  discipline  of  the  schools.  All  this  is  so  manifest  that  as 
we  look  over  the  statistics,  we  wonder  that  the  people  of  a  State  like 
Vermont,  apt  enough  to  take  not  a  little  pride  in  their  established  repu- 
tation for  general  intelligence,  should  year  after  year  allow  their  public 
school-houses  to  remain  vacant  for  more  than  half  of  the  time.  This  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ostensible  and  sometimes  ostentatious  appreciation 
of  the  theory  of  the  public  school  system,  and  the  actual  practice  under  it, 
is  so  great  that  the  immediate  inference  is  that  there  must  be,  either  pa- 
tent or  latent,  powerful  causes  for  such  discrepancy.  And  a  little  exami- 
nation reveals  at  least  two  features  of  our  school  law  whose  tendencies  to 
shorten  the  terms  of  schools  are  apparent  upon  even  slight  consideration. 

Wherever  in  any  of  the  States  a  public  school  fund  is  found  to  exist, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  periodically  dbtributed  in  aid  of  the  various 
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school  municipalities,  it  will  be  found,  and  I  think  invariably,  that  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  local  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  self-imposed  local 
taxation,  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  portion  of 
the  general  public  fund.  This  local  expenditure  is  commonly  measured 
by  the  duration  of  the  schools  thereby  sustained ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon proviso  is,  that  no  school  municipality  shall  receive  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  general  school  fund,  unless  it  shall  have  contributed  to 
the  support  of  its  own  schools  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money,  or  fixed 
proportion  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  or  personal  estate,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  the  provision,  shall  have  sustained  a  legal  public  school 
upon  its  own  local  funds,  for  a  certain  fixed  number  of  weeks  or  months. 
This  fixed  time,  during  which  schools  shall  be  thus  supported,  varies  in 
the  different  States  adopting  this  method.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  the 
time  is  fixed  at  three  months.  In  Maine  no  local  municipality  can  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless  it  shall  during  the  previous 
year  have  raised  by  taxes  an  amount  equivalent  to  sixty  cents  for  each 
inhabitant.  In  Massachusetts  by  general  law  every  town  is  compelled  to 
sustain  at  least  six  months  school  in  the  year,  and  can  have  no  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund,  unless  it  shall  have  expended  for 
teachers'  wages,  boanl,  and  fuel  and  expense  of  making  fires  and  taking 
care  of  the  school-house,  an  amount  equivalent  to  $1.50  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. 

In  Vermont,  the  support  of  two  months'  school  upon  its  own  funds 
by  each  school  district,  is  made  the  condition  precedent  to  its  receiving 
any  share  of  the  public  money.  And,  in  practice,  the  law  not  specifying 
the  kind  of  school  that  shall  be  sustained  by  each  district,  a  two  months' 
school  in  the  summer  season,  where  no  fuel  is  necessary,  taught  by  a  fe- 
male teacher  at  little  expense,  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  fnli  compliance 
with  the  law.  From  the  statistics  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers 
for  the  last  year  is  $8.16.  The  expense  of  a  two  months'  school  then, 
would  consist  of  two  months'  wages  for  a  female  teacher  $16.32,  and  two 
months'  board,  which  at  $2  per  week  would  be  $16— making  in  all  $32.32. 
Now  the  whole  number  of  children  between  4  and  18  reported  is  85,795, 
and  the  whole  number  of  districts,  whole  and  fractional,  being  2,682,  the 
average  number  of  resident  children  between  4  and  18  in  each  district  is 
32.  The  whole  amount  of  public  money  distributed  in  '62-3  was  $104,- 
754  which  gives  $1,22  to  each  of  the  resident  children  between  4  and  18. 
Each  district  then,  having  an  average  number  of  32  resident  children  be- 
tween 4  and  18,  for  each  of  which  it  receives  $1.22  from  the  public  money 
for  its  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  by  supporting  a  two  months' 
school  at  an  average  expense  of  $32.32,  receives  $39.04.  It  is  submitted 
that  such  a  condition  precedent  to  the  reception  of  a  proportion  of  the 
public  money,  is  altogether  too  light  and  easy  to  give  adequate  and  pro- 
per stimulus  to  the  support  of  thoroughly  good  schools  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

10 
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Again,  whatever  be  the  period  selected,  daring  which  districts  or  towns 
are  required  imperatively,  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  persuasively  as  in  Ver- 
mont, to  sustain  schools  upon  their  own  funds,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  it 
will  by  serving  as  sort  of  guide,  in  fact,  control  the  time  during  which, 
for  the  remainder  of  each  year,  custom  will  require  the  schools  to  be  open. 
In  other  words,  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  in  the  State  will  in 
all  probability  be  less  when  the  law  imperatively  requires  school  to  be 
supported  by  local  taxation  for  only  two  months,  than  it  would  be  if  the 
general  law  required  the  schools  to  be  supported  thus  for  three  or  four 
monihs.  Hence  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  duration  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  schools  and  of  course  their  efficiency,  would  not  bo  increased 
by  a  lengthening  of  the  term  during  which  the  various  districts  shall  be 
required  to  sustain  schools  upon  their  own  funds,  as  a  condition  upon 
which  their  receipt  of  any  portion  of  the  public  money  shall  be  based. 

Another  cause  of  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  sessions  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  State,  may  be  found  in  the  method  adopted  in  making 
distribution  of  the  public  money  to  the  various  districts.  This  matter 
was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  last  year,  but  if  at  all  instru- 
mental in  shortening  the  duration  of  the  schools,  the  importance  of  its 
consequences  will  sufficiently  account  for  its  re-introduction. 

Under  existing  laws  the  public  money  is  distributed  annually  to  the 
various  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  population.  Then  annual- 
ly at  a  time  appointed,  the  selectmen  of  each  town,  distribute  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  public  money  already  apportioned  to  such  town,  among 
the  various  districts  of  such  town  that  have  complied  with  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  law,  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  such  district  upon  the  public  school  of  such  district,  this  average 
daily  attendance  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  attendance 
upon  each  public  school,  by  the  number  of  days  during  which  such  school 
has  been  sustained.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  while  such  a 
method  of  distribution  tends  very  manifestly  to  encourage  regularity  of 
attendance  upon  the  schools  while  they  are  in  session,  it  not  only  does  not 
tend  to  induce  a  lengthening  of  the  terms  of  the  schools,  but  must  ncce&(- 
sarily  have  a  stror.g  tendency  to  encourage  short  sessions.  For  it  is 
plainly  more  difficult  to  sustain  a  high  rate  of  average  attendance  upon  a 
school  that  is  sustained  eight  month?,  than  upon  one  that  is  sustained  on- 
ly four  months.  And  the  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  found  to 
be,  that  the  shorter  the  term  of  any  school,  the  higher  will  be  the  rate  of 
average  attendance.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the 
public  moriey,  under  which  the  distributive  share  of  each  district  increases 
or  diminishes  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  operates  directly  and  powerfully  to  discourage 
lengthened  terms  of  school.  And  this  method  of  distribution  is  also  un- 
just and  unequal  in  its  bearing  upon  dilFerent  districts.  And  as  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact  and  to  conclude  what  I  desire  to  say  in  thb  connection,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  extract  from  the  Keport  of  last  year. 


If  diHtriot  A  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its 
children  sustains  a  school  for  eight  months  in  a  year  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  eighteen  ;  while  district  6  with  a  more  scrupulous 
economy  of  its  dollars,  although  having  the  same  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  sustains  its  school  for  only  five  months,  and  from  the  very 
brevity  of  ita  sessions,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  ; — 
district  H  will,  under  the  law,  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  public 
money  than  district  A,  because  the  distributive  share  of  a  district  de- 
pends upon  its  average  daily  attendance,  without  any  reference  to  the 
length  of  tho  term.  Thus  the  law  operates  une({ually  upon  the  two  dis- 
tricts, and  with  manifest  injustice  to  the  district  which  has  taxed  itself 
the  highest  in  support  of  its  schools. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  school  law  of  18.58,  the  distribution  of 
this  portion  of  the  public  money  was  directed  to  be  miulc  to  the  various 
districts  in  pioportion  to  the  aggregate  daily  attcndaiico  upon  the  schools. 
By  this  means  regularity  of  attendance  and  length  of  term  were  both  ta- 
ken into  account,  and  each  district  would  receive  a  share  of  the  public 
money  directly  proportioned  to  the  efforts  it  might  have  made  in  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  But  during  the  passage  of  the  act  through  the  Legisla- 
ture, its  phraseology  was  changed  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  dis- 
trict was  made  to  depend  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  instead  of 
upon  the  aggregate  daily  attendance.  1  have  always  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  expediency  of  the  change,  and  desire  to  commend  this  subject  to  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Board. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  interests  of  education  will  continually  demand  that  public  at- 
tention should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  frequently  drawn  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  expenditure  that  is  inevitably  involved  in  the  support  of  a 
State  system  of  public  schools.  However  frequent  may  be  the  iteration 
of  the  statement,  that  the  pecuniary  and  material  proofs  of  the  importance 
of  our  public  schools  only  present  the  lowest  grades  of  the  claims  of  edu- 
cation to  the  interest  and  support  of  a  free  people ;  and  wh'itever  degree 
of  truth  may  pervade  such  statements ;  still  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  school  system,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  wholesome  and  progressive  improvement  is  found  in  a  prevalent 
want  of  interest  in  the  public  schools,  growing  out  of  an  impression  that, 
as  compared  with  other  great  State  interests,  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  the  common  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  small  matter, 
hardly  worthy  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  claimed  for  it  from  the 
people  or  from  the  Legislature.  Of  this  fact  plenary  evidence  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  reluctance  of  leading  business  men  to  accept  and  discharge  the 
various  duties  of  the  necessary  school  ofiices  in  the  different  localities ;  by 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  fair  and  decent  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  town  meetings  of  the  different  towns ;  by  the  general 
refusal,  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere,  of  men  who  occupy  high  posi- 
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tioan  either  socially  or  politically,  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  educational  questions  of  State  or  local  policy.  Henoe, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  call  the  public  attention  too  frequently  or  too  for- 
cibly to  the  fact,  abundantly  shown  by  the  annual  statistics,  that  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure  for  the  schools  in  each  year  is,  whether  in  the  town 
or  the  State,  in  time  of  peace,  larger  than  all  other  expenditures  which 
the  people  are  called  upon  to  defray. 

The  leading  features  of  the  expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools, 
for  the  year  ending  March  3lst  1884,  as  appears  from  the  statistical 
summary,  are  as  follows : 

Amount  paid  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  $53,400 

female     ♦*             "                 *•  110,191 

for  erecting  school  houses,  20,416 

for  repairing         •'  11,198 

**         for  board  for  64,412  weeks  estimated  at  $1.50 

per  week,  96.618 

Amount  paid  for  fuel,  furniture  and  incidentals,  30,662 

Amount  of  Superintendents'  bills,  as  claimed.  4,764 


Making  a  total  of  $327,249 

which  is  $16,601  more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year  for  the 
same  items.  So  great  an  expenditure  is  well  worth  the  attention,  not  on- 
ly of  the  particular  friends  of  popular  education,  but  as  well  of  every  cit- 
izen, who,  whatever  other  post  he  may  occupy,  is  certain  to  be  a  tax-pay- 
er. 

TEACHERS— THEIR  NUMBER. 

The  number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  during  the  year  is  reported  to  have  been  4,841.  There  are  in  the 
State  2682  districts,  including  both  whole  and  fraetional,  of  which  more 
than  2300  must  have  employed  two  different  teachers  during  the  year  in 
order  to  have  given  employment  to  the  number  of  different  teachers  re- 
ported. The  too  prevalent  custom  of  changing  teachers  unnecessarily, 
and  the  evil  effects  resulting  therefrom  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
remarks  in  former  reports,  and  a  mere  presentation  of  the  statistics  show- 
ing that  no  improvement  in  this  particular  is  apparent  during  the  past 
year,  is  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  steady  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  rapid  substitution  of 
female  for  male  teachers  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  education- 
al progress,  and  so  far,  at  least,  as  primary  and  secondary  schools  are 
concerned,  is  one  that  meets  with  almost  universal  commendation.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  that  the  substitution  mentioned  has  been 
progressing  during  the  last,  as  during  former  years,  in  our  State. 
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The  Dumber  of  weeki  of  lohool  bj  male  teachers  reported  in  186S 
was  11,186,  in  1864  it  was  10,418.  The  Dumber  of  weeks  of  school  by 
female  teachers  reported  in  1868  was  52,908  and  in  1864  it  was  58,999. 
Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  during  the  past  jear  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  weeks  of  school  by  male  teachers  of  728,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  weeks  of  school  by  female  teachers  of  1 ,091.  Of  the  com- 
mon schools  then,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  88  per  cent,  have  been 
in  charge  of  feniale  teachers,  and  less  than  17  per  cent,  in  charge  of 
males.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  official  returns  of  the  town  su- 
perintendents of  schools  shows  that,  as  a  whole,  the  schools  of  the  State 
were  never  in  a  better  condition ;  and  my  own  personal  observations  en- 
tirely confirm  this  view.  Judging  by  the  tenor  of  the  facts  reported  then, 
the  change  in  regard  to  teachers,  alluded  to,  is  not  only  not  to  be  regard- 
ed with  apprehension,  but  is  to  bo  cordially  welcomed. 

And  this  matter  is  of  more  importance  to  us  at  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  very  strong  probability  which  exists  that  this  progressive  substitu- 
tion of  female  for  male  teachers  will  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  Very 
many  of  the  male  teachers  of  our  State  are  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
army,  and  few  of  them  will  ever  again  return  from  the  exciting  life  of  the 
army  to  the  quiet  of  the  teacher's  vocation.  Again,  when  this  war  for 
the  nations  lite  shall  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  of  liberty, 
and  it  would  be  almost  treasonable  to  suppose  any  other  termination  pos- 
sible, a  fresh  and  vast  field  of  labor  for  enterprise  in  all  its  manifold  and 
various  channels  will  be  opened  to  energetic  young  men  from  this  as  from 
other  States,  and  they  will  respond  to  the  invitation  ;  and  we  must  expect 
a  loss  from  emigration  under  this  new  stimulus  greater  even  than  we 
have  experienced.  As  a  necessity  then,  the  schools  will  more  and  more 
pass  into  the  charge  of  female  teachers. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  too,  that  this  change  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  primary  and  elementary  schools  alone.  Schools  of  a  higher  grade 
must,  from  the  same  causes  be  entrusted  to  the  instruction  of  female 
teachers.  And  the  fact  that  in  the  normal  and  other  higher  schools  of 
other  States,  and  in  the  academies  and  higher  graded  schools  of  our  own 
State,  females  have  now  for  several  years  been  teaching  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  communities  more  particular- 
ly interested,  should  have,  and  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  give  per- 
manence to  this  inevitable  increase  of  the  number  of  female  teachers,  and 
to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

All  of  these  considerations  give  prominence  and  importance  to  the 
consideration  of  the  topic  of 

TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

From  the  statistics  a  slight  advance  appears  in  the  wages  received  by 
teachers  during  the  past  year.  The  average  wages  per  month  exclusive  of 
board  reported  for  ttie  year  1868,  was  for  male  teachers,  $18.20;  for  the 
year  1864  it  has  been  $20.48,  exhibiting  an  advance  of  nearly  12  per  cent. 
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The  average  wages  paid  female  teachers  in  the  year  1868  WM  $7.7C;  for 
the  year  1864  it  has  been  $8.16,  which  is  an  adyance  of  5  per  cent. 
This  apparent  advance  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  bears  bo  snail  a  propor- 
tion  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  price  of  all  necessary  articles,  for  which 
the  income  of  teachers,  as  of  others,  mast  of  necessity  be  immediately  ex- 
pended, that  in  reality,  it  indicates  a  diminution  rather  than  an  in- 
crease. No  class  of  our  citizens  have  suffered  more  from  the  effect  of 
the  increased  and  increasing  prices  that  have  ruled  the  market  in  re- 
ference to  all  the  necessaries  of  life  than  those  who,  like  teachers,  aro 
employed  for  the  same  prices  that  have  long  prevailed,  or  nearly  the 
same.  In  all  fairness  and  equity  then,  the  slight  absolute  advanoo  in  the 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  must  be  admitted  to  be,  in  fact,  no  aetoal  ad- 
vance at  all.  Again  and  again  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  which  does  now,  and  always  will  exist,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  necessary  power  and  efficiency  in  our  public  achools, 
that  the  compensation  offered  to  teachers  should  be  at  least  as  largo  as 
the  compensation  offered  in  other  and  ordinary  channels  of  boainess  for 
the  exercise  of  the  same  labor  and  ability  that  are  indispenaable  in  the 
schools. 

The  average  compensation  of  $20.48  for  males,  and  $8.16  for  females, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  statistics  to  have  been  paid  during  the  past 
year,  is  not  sufficient  to  compete  with  t)ie  prices  that  labor  has  of  late 
commanded  in  many  other  vocations,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  others,  so 
as  to  secure  for  our  schools  the  command  of  the  talent  and  skill  and  ex- 
perience which  they  need  and  should  have. 

When  w<o  reflect  that  the  average  given,  is  the  average  for  all  the 
schools  of  every  grade,  and  that  the  teachers  ot  the  higher  grades  uni- 
versally, and  of  common  schools  in  very  many  localities,  are  receiving  a 
compensation  much  higher  tban  the  average,  it  is  plain  that  very  many 
teachers  in  the  State  must  have  received  for  their  l^bor  much  less  than 
th  .>  average  compensation.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  people,  or  of  good 
promise  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  that  in  many  localities,  it  is 
common  to  offer  the  teacher  less  compensation  for  labor  in  the  school- 
house  as  teacher,  than  would  be  demanded  and  paid  for  the  same  person's 
labor  in  the  more  common  grades  of  manual  labor.  The  average  wages 
paid  in  some  of  the  neighboring  states  is  much  larger  than  in  oar  own. 
Estimating  the  board  at  $1.50  per  week,  Maine  paid  in  the  year  report- 
ed, in  1863,  to  males,  exclusive  of  board,  $22.01,  females  $8.76  ;  Con- 
necticut, males  $26.02,  to  females,  $10.14;  Massachusetts  to  males 
$41.71,  to  females  $13.95.  The  same  rule  prevails  here  that  governs 
every  other  market  ot  labor ;  other  things  being  equal,  the  quality  of 
the  labor  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  compensation.  An  io- 
crease  of  the  compensation  paid  to  teachers  is  just  and  reasonable,  and 
would  favorably  and  immediately  affect  our  schools. 
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Tho  great  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  male  and  female  teachers 
thronghout  the  country,  is  a  branch  of  this  subject  of  teachers*  wages 
that  is  now  beginning  very  deservedly  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  our  schools.  If  only  the  primary  schools  were  in  charge 
of  female  teachers,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  as 
marked  a  distinction  between  the  wages  of  males  and  females  as  in  real- 
ity exists.  The  increasing  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  el- 
ementary schools,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  decided,  and  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  characteristics  of  the  prevalent  public  sentiment  of 
the  last  ten  years  or  more.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  wisest 
educators  of  the  present  day,  in  no  grade  of  schools^are  skill  and  capacity 
more  necessary  or  more  important  as  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  than 
in  the  primary  schools^  which  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  any  other 
grade  hold  the  keys  to  the  character  which  is  to  result  from  school  train- 
ing. And  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  early  culture  of  the  un- 
trained faculties  of  young  children  does  not  require^  in  order  to  reason- 
able success,  more  of  genius  and  power  in  tho  teacher,  than  is  requisite 
in  imparting  instruction  of  a  more  advanced  character  to  other  children, 
whose  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  rapidity  of  whose  mental  progress, 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  already  determined  by  the  nature  and  scope 
nf  the  mental  discipline  received  in  the  primary  schools. 

But  as  has  been  already  remarked,  female  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  normal  and  higher  graded  schools  of  other  States,  and  in  the  higher 
schools  of  our  own  State  with  marked  success.  Better  instruction  can- 
not be  found  in  the  whole  country  than  is  given  by  females  in  some  of 
the  normal  schools  of  our  neighboring  states.  And  in  several  towns  in 
our  own  State,  Academies  that  have  languished  to  the  very  verge  of  com- 
plete extinction,  under  the  charge  of  a  succession  of  male  teachers  of 
average  competency,  have  recentlj  passed  into  tho  charge  of  females  and 
are  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before  within  a  number 
of  years. 

The  competency  of  female  teachers  to  teach  successfully  schools  of 
the  highest  grades  known  among  us,  and  the  certainty  of  a  continual  sub- 
stitution of  female  for  male  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  being  ascer- 
tained by  fact,  the  very  great  inequality  of  the  wages  of  male  and  fe- 
male teachers  becomes  a  topic  of  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
and  has  various  claims  to  general  attention. 

The  importance  of  making  of  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  a  profes- 
sion, of  such  character  that  it  shall  bo  respectable  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community,  and  so  far  desirable  as  to  offer  reasonable  inducements  for  its 
selection  as  a  life-calling  or  prolession  by  chose  who  are  qualified  to 
teach,  will  be  denied  by  no  person  who  is  conversant  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  our  schools.  But  how  can  it  be  done  7  And  by  whom  is 
this  profession  to  be  filled?  It  can  only  be  accomplished  on  the  one  hand  by 
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elevatiDg  the  standard  of  qoalification  which  the  teachers  Ikall  be  reqoir- 
ed  to  possess,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  tendering  a  rate  or  oompeDsatioD 
that  shall  enable  this  vocation  to  compete  with  other  callings  in  the  io- 
dacements  offered  to  competent  ability  and  qualification.  Again,  as  we 
learn  from  the  statistics,  we  shall  presently  be  compelled  to  rely  npon  fe- 
male teachers  almost  exclusively  for  our  ordinary  public  schools.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  our  schools  are  already  in  the  charge  of  females,  and 
year  by  year,  beyond  a  doubt,  this  large  proportion  will  be  increased. — 
Sound  policy  requires  then  that  the  progressive  improvement  of  oar  schools 
should  be,  so  far,  secured  by  an  increase  of  the  wages  of  teachers,  and 
particularly  of  female  teachers  upon  whom,  in  the  main,  our  future  de- 
pendence must  rest. 

And  justice  and  fair  dealing  require  the  same  thing.  Not  one  sin- 
gle just  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  for  teaching  a  particular  school 
should  receive  any  more  compensation  than  we  arc  willing  to  give  a  fe- 
male for  teaching  with  equal  success  the  same  school.  Success  in  teach- 
ing is  of  no  particular  sex,  and  the  just  and  equitable  rule  should  be 
adopted  of  giving  compensation  in  direct  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  done,  without  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  laborer.  A  glance  at 
\  school  statistics  show  that  the  relative  compensation  paid  to  male  and  fe- 
male teachers  in  several  of  the  New  England  States  is  as  follows :  In 
Maine — exclusive  of  board — to  males,  $22,01  to  females,  $8,76  ;  in  New 
Hampshire  to  males,  $18,35,  to  females,  $10,12  ;  in  Massachusetts  to 
males,  $41,71,  to  females,  $13,95  ;  in  Connecticut  to  males,  $26,02,  to 
females,  $10,14;  in  Vermont  to  males,  $20,48,  to  females,  $8,16. 

Another  consideration  that  deserves  to  have  weight  in  the  discussion 
of  this  particular  topic  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  vocation 
of  teaching,  is  offered  to  females  a  fair,  proper  and  reputable  occupa- 
tion which  may  employ  to  the  advantage  of  community  and  to  her  indi- 
vidual profit,  all  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  woman's  nature.  Here 
her  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  her  devotion,  her  unselfishnes, 
her  calm,  quiet  resolution,  her  love  of  children  and  natural  aptitude  to 
teach,  may  all  find  ample  scope,  and  profitably  to  the  public  good.  To  a 
man,  a  thousand  different  avenues  to  success  and  competence  are  open ; 
from  selling  tape  and  needles  to  hunting  Leviathan  from  his  Arctic  hiding 
places ;  no  occupation  is  too  small  or  delicate,  and  none  is  too  daring  and 
mighty  for  man  ;  but  how  few  are  the  means  of  self-support  and  independ- 
ence, which  public  sentiment,  slavishly  bound  in  the  chains  of  its  own 
self-imposed  conventionalities,  dares  yet  to  consider  appropriate  to 
woman.  She  may  sew,  she  may  *<  do  house-work,"  she  may  minister  to 
the  sick  in  a  private  way  and  she  may  properly  teach  quite  small  child- 
ren, at  half  the  price  that  would  be  given  a  man.  But  farther  she  must 
not  go.  The  fact  that  teaching  is  thus  recognized  as  a  very  **  proper  *' 
sphere  for  woman,  is  a  substantial  basis,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity 
of  avocations  that  are  thus  recognized,  upon  which  may  rest  a  claim  not 
that  females  may  be  permitted  to  teach  at  half  tha  uiual  prioe,  but  that 
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female  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  receivo  whatever  compeosation 
would  be  considered  reasonable  and  fair  for  a  male  teacher,  provided  that 
her  work  is  equally  well  done. 

The  cognomen  of  merely  a  "  mean  man  "  would  be  considered  ex- 
travagantly eulogistic  of  one  who,  having  the  power  to  do  so,  chooses  to 
abuse  or  defraud  a  woman  because  she  is  a  defenceless  woman ;  and  who- 
ever has  dared  to  do  so  has  never  failed  to  receive,  as  he  deserved,  the 
contempt  of  every  fair  man.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  general 
public  sentiment,  that  habitually  boasts  of  the  high  respcst  in  which 
women  are  held,  as  the  best  and  most  significant  achievement  of  a  chris- 
tianized republicanism,  and  which  visits  with  its  scorn  and  contempt  any 
individual  who  defrauds  a  woman,  can  tolerate  a  general  custom  preva- 
lent in  every  community,  by  which  in  the  public  schools,  half  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  freely  given  to  a  man  teacher,  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  as  competent  and  successful  a  teacher  in  the  same  school, 
"  because  she  is  a  woman." 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  various  topics  which  have  annually  received  consideration 
in  the  Reports  from  this  department,  and  to  which  it  would  now  be  well 
again  to  call  particular  attention,  bat  circumstances  connected  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  State  system  of  education  combine,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  give  such  prominence  to  the  desirability  of  profiting  by  every 
opportunity  to  perfect,  and  reduce  that  system  to  one  harmonious  whole, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  practical  measures  that  may  now  be  adop- 
ted to  promote  that  important  end,  will  make  it  inexpedient  to  discuss 
many  minor  topics  in  the  present  Report,  and  they  will  be  deferred. 

The  topic  of  Graded  Schools,  has  received  much  attention,  during 
the  two  or  three  years  last  past,  m  obedience  to  the  specific  instructions 
of  the  Board  ;  it  has  been  made  prominent  in  all  the  public  discussions 
in  localities  where  its  consideration  wouhi  be  likely  to  have  any  practical 
bearing,  and  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  appreciation  of  Graded  Schools 
has  resulted.  This  change  of  sentiment  has  not  as  yet  manifested  itself 
in  the  actual  establishment  of  many  new  Graded  Public  Schools,  for  time 
is  required  to  carry  into  effect  so  radical  and  important  a  change  of  pol- 
icy. But  in  many  localities,  the  public  attention  has  been  considerably 
aroused,  and  a  number  of  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are 
now  ready  to  welcome  a  substitution  of  Graded  Schools  for  the  Acade- 
mies located  in  their  vicinity. 

One  strong  and  well  endowed  Academy  in  each  of  the  different  coun- 
ties is  fully  competent  to  do  all  the  purely  Academic  work  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  and  the  n»ultiplicity  of  more  Academies,  com- 
pelling them  to  depart  from  their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  labor,  and 
trench  upon  the  legitimate  and  pre  per  field  of  the  Public  School,  hag 
had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  Public  ochools  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the  interest  with  which  otherwise  their  work 
would  be  regarded,  has  operated  to  prevent  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  public  schools.  Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unprejudiced  and  well  informed  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  our  various  educational  institutions,  that  sound  policy  requires 
the  extinguishment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  Academies,  the 
strengthening  of  those  which  are  allowed  to  survive,  and  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  Graded  Schools  for  those  that  become  extinct.  This  may  be 
accomplished  without  an  entire  relinquishment  of  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  Academy,  as  has,  through  the  assistance  of  special  legislation, 
been  done  in  Montpelier,  St.  Albans,  and  Swanton,  where  the  Academies 
have  been  retained,  but  so  modified  as  to  constitute  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  local  system  of  Graded  Schools.  Or  the  same  end  may  be 
practically  attained  by  a  relinquishment  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  Academy  and  a  surrender  ot  its  property,  either  with  or  without  con- 
dition, to  the  public  school  organization  of  the  locality,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Union  District  in  Burlington. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  last  description  has  occurred  in  the   town 
of  bt.  Johnsbury  recently.     Here  for  many  years  has  been  in  successful 
operation  an  Academy  of  the  first  class,  under  the  instruction  of  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most   effective  teachers  in  the  State.     A  local    system  of 
Graded  Schools,  with   its  different  departments,   under  a  compet*jnt  and 
successful  teacher  has  likewise  been  in  operation  for  several   years,  with 
its  schocl    house   for   the   high  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Academy.     It  was  found  in  practice,  that  even  when  under  the  respective 
management  of  able  and   high-minded   teachers,   and  in    the  midst  of  a 
coramuiiity  second    to  none  anywhere,  for  the  purity  and  elevation  of  its 
moral  and  social  atmosphere,  an   inevitable  conflict  did  really  subsist  be- 
tween the  academy  and   the  high  school,  and  each   was  in  some  measure, 
even  under  remarkably  favorable  circumstances,   injuriously  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  other.     But  withm  the    last  two   years,  the   District   in 
which  both  the  Academy  and  the  High  School  were  included,  has  ereote<l 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  commodious   house  at  a  large  expense,   and 
the  Academy  has  been  so  transformed  as  to   become  the  High  School  ol 
the  local  system  of  Graded  Schools,  the  schools  of  the  second   grade  are 
to  be  instructed  in  the  new  school  building,   and  the   primary  schools  are 
to  assemble  in  school  houses  located  in  different   parts  of  the  village  dis- 
trict    Bat  all  the  schools  constitute   one  whole,  and  tho   former  teacher 
of  the  Academy   is  made    Principal  of  the   High  School   and  the  whole 
group  of  schools  is  intrusted  to  his  supervision  and   control.     Admission 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  is  regulated   by  the  results  of  thor- 
ough written  examinations,  and  the  schools  of  each  and  every  grade  are  open 
and  free  to  every  class  in  the  community.     Thus  in  one  of  the    most  im- 
portant  towns  in  the  State,  has   been  organized   and   put  in  operation  a 
system  of  Graded  Schools,  which  in  Fome  respects  is  more  thorough  and 
perfect  in  its  organism  than  any  other  in  the  State.     The  relinquishment 
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by  merger  of  the  corporate  and  separate  existence  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  placing  of  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  are  very  important  features  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system 
may  occur  in  other  localities. 

The  adaptability  of  Graded  Schools  to  the  educational  wants  of  any 
community,  and  their  adequacy  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  the  woik 
of  any  Academy  for  which  they  may  be  substituted,  together  with  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  bo  made  to  co-operate  eflfectivcly  and  har- 
moniou.-ly  with  any  Academy  that  may  be  retained,  provided  both  are 
under  the  control  of  one  and  the  same  power,  and  the  perfect  accordance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  stand  with  the  spirit  of  republican  in- 
stitutions^ all  sufficiently  commend  them  to  general  commendation  and 
adoption. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  the  Graded  School  in 
any  locality  is  a  decided  step  towards  the  perfection  and  completion  of  a 
well  ordered  and  harmonious  J!tate  system  of  education,  and  therefore 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  But  this  matter  having  befin  quite  fully 
discussed  in  the  last  AnnuJal  Report,  will  receive  no  further  attention 
here. 

The  importance  to  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational System,  of  a  concentration  of  educational  strength,  considered  in 
its  general  bearings,  and  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  incorporation  of  the  V^ermont  State  University  both 
tend  to  give  prominence  and  great  interest  to  the  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  general  policy  of  concentration  or  consolidation  to 
bear  upon  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  grades  of  educational  institu; 
tions. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  proper,  and  indeed  necessary,  to 
ask  in  the  present  report  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 

POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  JUNCTION  OF   THE   COLLEGES  OF 

THE  STATE. 

The  other  official  doings  of  the  year,  have  as  usual  consisted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  required  by  the  law,  and  have  been  char- 
acterized by  nothing  unusual,  except  that  an  eflfort  was  made  to  give  some 
prominence  to  the  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  taking 
measures  to  reap  some  benefit  from  the  recent  Legislation  in  reference  to 
the  incorporatfon  of  the  Vermont  State  University  and  Associate  Colleges. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  State,  its  legislation  had  established  an 
educational  system,  reaching  through  all  the  diflferent  grades  of  necessary 
culture,  and  consisting  of  a  single  State  University,  a  Grammar  School  in 
each  county,  and  public  schools  in  each  town.  This  system  was  simple  in 
its  character,  and,  could  it  have  been  fairly  and  thoroughly  tried,  would 
undoubtedly  have  proved  itself  to  be  adequate  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  whole  people.     But  very  soon  afler  its  first  construction,  it  became 
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M)  entirely  changed  bj  the  increase  of  the  number  of  eoUeges  and  of 
Grammar  Schools  and  Academies,  that  what  was  originally  a  simple  and 
well-adjusted  and  harmonious  system,  became  a  mere  aggr^ation  of  dis- 
cordant and  independent  parts,  each  working  disconnectedly  and  without 
special  reference  to  any  other. 

In  the  progress  of  years,  as  education  began  to  receive  more  of  pub- 
lic attention,  and  frec^uent  discuesion  revealed  more  clearly  the  absolute 
necessity,  in  order  to  the  perfection  ct*  any  general  system,  of  a  precise 
adjustment  with  regard  to  each  other  of  the  various  grades  of  education- 
al institutions,  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicably  a  harmonious  co- 
working  of  all  in  the  accomplishment  of  general  results,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  to  thoughtful  men,  that  the  departure  from  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  the  fathers  was  clearly  a  blunder,  and  that  the  earliest  possi- 
ble return  to  that  original  plan  was  eminently  desirable;  and  that  the 
practical  steps  in  that  direction  were,  first  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the  gradual  substitution  therefor 
of  public  graded  schools,  and  second  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  high- 
er institutions  by  a  union  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  State. 

For  many  years  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  such  a  movement  have 
been  appearing  with  increasing  clearness  and  power,  and,  so  far  as  a  sub- 
stitution of  public  high  schools  for  academies  is  concerned,  the  movement 
in  the  right  direction  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  commenced,  and  is 
progressing  favorably.  liut,  although  at  different  times  the  necessity  of 
a  union  of  the  colleges  has  been  forcibly  presented  to  the  general 
mind,  and  has  been  favorably  received  ;  and,  although  in  the 
year  18-17-8  a  vigorous  effort  to  accomplish  such  juncture  was  actually 
made,  and  was  nearly  successful,  still,  .such  and  so  many  and  so  seeming- 
ly insuperable  were  assumed  to  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
juncture,  that  for  many  years  no  real  effort  has  been  attempted  ;  and  the 
friends  of  education  had  long  despaired  of  the  completion  of  such  union 
until  the  actual  dissolution  of  one  or  other  of  the  existing  colleges,  or  the 
occurrence  of  some  unexpected  but  favorable  contingency,  should  furnish 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  a  result  which  however  de- 
sirable, seemed  to  be  otherwise  hopeless. 

The  Act  of  Cungress  approved  July  2nd,  ]862,  appropriating  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  public  lands  for  the  support  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  the  various  States  that  by  legislation  should  accept  such  appropriation 
conformably  to  the  re(|uirements  of  that  act,  and  the  acceptation  of  such 
land-grant  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  seemed  to  many  minds  to  present 
precisely  the  favorable  opportunity  for  consummating  a  union  of  the  State 
colleges  that  had  long  been  wished.  And  thus  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
during  the  past  year,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Vermont  State  University  and  Associated  Colleges,  was  recogniied 
as  a  seizing  of  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro- 
ject, that  had  long  been  recognized  by  intelligent  friends  of  education  as 
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indispeDsable  to  th«  completion  of  a  ijmmetrical  system  of  State  edaca* 
tion,  and  so  necessary  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  in  this  act  of  incorporation,  the  time  within  which  its  terms  and 
conditions  must  be  complied  with  was  necessarily  limited,  and  thence 
arose  a  necessity  for  prottopt  and  thorough  agitation  and  discussion,  that 
the  public  mind  of  the  State  might  be  prepared  to  take  necessary  action 
in  due  season. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  now  could,  if  the  people  wish- 
ed, be  brought  to  a  successful  terminaUon  some  plan  of  union  of  the  yarious 
colleges,  and  as  I  thought,  clearly  perceiving  the  necessity  of  an  early 
commencement  of  that  agitation  that  must  of  course  precede  any  wise  and 
desirable  action,  and  fully  conyinced  that,  from  the  intimate  connection 
and  inter-dependence  of  the  various  grades  of  educational  institutions,  the 
prosperity  of  the  common  schools  would  be  immediately  promoted  by  any 
measure  that  should  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  colleges,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  hasten  on  and  promote  the  agitation  of  the  general  mind  in 
reference  to  this  important  matter.  Accordingly  I  prepared  and  circula- 
ted in  the  month  of  June  last,  a  circular  upon  the  question,  which,  as  the 
matter  still  stands  open  and  undetermined,  it  seems  proper  to  reproduce 
in  this  Annual  Educational  Report. 

The  circular  was  as  follows  : — 


CAN  THE  VERMONT  COLLEGES  BE  UNITED  ? 


To  the  Toion  Superintendents  of  Schools  ;  to  all  who  are  particularly  in^ 
terested  in  the  common  schools;  and  to  all  thoughtful  and  liberal 
friends  of  a  State  Educatumal  System. 

In  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  adopted  by  a 
Convention  of  Del(^tes  from  the  different  towns,  held  at  Windsor  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  A.  D.  1777,  it  is  declared  that  **a  school  or  schools 
shall  be  established  in  each  town,  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth  ;"  and  that  *'one  Grammar  School  in  each  County, 
and  one  University  in  this  State,  ought  to  be  established  by  direction  of 
the  General  Assembly." 

Here  is  a  historical  fact  of  great  value  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  State,  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  actors  in  that  convention. 
They  were  men  of  strong  natural  powers,  but  of  limited  culture,  and  this 
fact  adds  to  the  value  of  such  a  public  acknowledgement  of  the  necessity 
of  a  liberal  provision  for  mental  and  moral  culture  in  order  to  the  per- 
manence and  growth  of  the  commonwealth  whose  foundations  they  were 
laying. 
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tt  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  that  in  the  first  legislation  of  the 
State,  is  there  to  be  found  a  clear  and  full  recognition  of  the  intimate  re- 
lations  of  necessity  existing  between  the  common  schools,  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  higher  institutions  of  leaining ;  the  very  constitution  itself 
embracing  all  the  various  grades  of  educational  institutions  in  one  single 
but  comprehensive  clause,  and  attributing  an  equal  importance  to  each. 

And  a  similar  recognition  is  traceable  in  all  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tive action  of  the  State,  receiving  at  one  time  a  more  explicit  announce- 
ment than  at  another,  but  constantly  re-appearing  from  1777  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  act  of  L85G,  organizing  a  Board  of  Education,  it  is 
made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  that  Board  from  time  to  time  to  **  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  such  alterations,  revisions  or  amendments  of  existing 
laws,  relating  to  common  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  in  their 
judgment  are  demanded  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  a  system  of  general 
education  in  the  State,  &c."  And  in  the  same  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  is  directed  »*  to  exert  himself  constantly  and  faithfully  to  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  education  in  the  State,  &c." 

Thus,  from  the  first  legislation  of  the  State,  Seminaries  of  learning, 
of  all  grades,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  State  and  en- 
gaged its  interest ;  and  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools  as  well  as  Com- 
mon Schools,  have  always  been  considered  as  proper  objects  of  legislation, 
and  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  State  system  of  Education.  And  it  is  no- 
ticeable, that  when  either  of  the  grades  is  mentioned,  it  is,  whenever 
spoken  of  generally,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  others ;  and  habi- 
tually considered  as  a  part  of  one  general  system,  including  each  and  all, 
in  one  whole.  Not  only  did  higher  education  receive  an  explicit  recog- 
nition of  its  importance  in  being  specifically  mentioned  in  the  first  draft 
of  the  State  constitution ;  but  the  consummation  of  the  original  plan  by 
the  establishment  of  a  State  University  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
wiser  friends  of  general  culture,  both  within  and  without  the  Legislature, 
until  legislative  provision  was  actually  made  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose.  In  Thompson's  Gazettee  may  be  found  an  account  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  follows  : 

**The  establishment  of  a  University  in  Vermont  engaged  the  attention  of  sexeral 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  State,  from  the  first  organization  of  the  goYcmment  in 
1778;  and  in  the  subsequent  grants  of  townships,  one  right  of  land  was  reserved  in 
each  for  its  support.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  amounted  to  about  21^000 
acres,  scattered  through  about  120  towns  and  gores,  and  lying  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  ;  but  nothing  further  was  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Uni-  * 
versity  till  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  revolution.  When  Dartmouth  College 
was  brought  within  this  State,  by  the  union  of  IG  towns  from  New  Hampshire  with 
Vermont,  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  Uike  that  institution  under  its  patronage. — 
In  June  1785,  after  the  final  di^solution  of  the  union  of  a  part  of  New  Hampshire 
with  Vermont,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  "under  a  considenition  of  the  importance 
of  those  institutions  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  this  State  in  particular,**  and  on  ap- 
plication of  President  Wheelock,  matle  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  to  Dartmouth 
College  and  Moor's  Charity  School.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  trustees  of 
Dartmoutli  College,  the  next  year,  applied  for  the  sequestration  to  their  use  of  the 
lauds  which  had  been  reeerved,  in  the  New  Uampshire  grants,  for  the  propagatioo 
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society  and  for  glebes,  and  in  tbo  Vermont  grants  for  Academies  and  Uniyersit^, 
giving  assurance  that  they  would  on  their  part  take  the  business  of  education  in 
Vermont  under  their  especial  charge  and  supervision. 

This  application  produced  considerable  discussion  and  tended  to  arouse  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  State  to  the  importance  of  setting  about  the  establishment  of 
a  College  or  University  which  the  State  could  call  her  own.  In  1785,  Elijah  Paine 
of  Williamstown  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  offering  to  give  £2,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  located  in  thi4  town. — 
But  the  subject  was  postponed,  and  the  Legislature  could  not  be  brought  to  take  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration  till  the  October  session  in  1780.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, had  been  fully  discussed  in  the  public  papers,  and  at  this  session  a  memorial 
was  presented  by  Ira  Allen,  with  an  offer  of  £4,000  by  himself,  and  of  £1,650  more 
by  other  individuals,  for  the  establihhment  of  a  college  to  be  located  at  Burlington. 
With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  State  would  afford  the  most  liberal  sup- 
port to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  after  a  long  discussion,  agents  were  appointed  m 
the  several  counties  to  obtain  donations  and  subscriptions.  Nothing  further  was 
done  by  the  Legislature  till  17UI.  This  year  the  subject  was  again  called  up,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  a  College  or  University  should  be  established.  The  next 
business  was  to  fix  upon  its  location.  Several  places  were  proposed,  and,  the  ballots 
))eing  taken,  the  result  was  as  follows  :  8U  for  Burlington,  24  for  Rutland,  5  for 
Montpelier,  1  for  Danville,  1  for  Castleton,  1  for  Berlin,  and  5  for  Williamstown. 
Having  fixed  upon  the  location  and  the  trustees  whose  names  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  charter,  the  bill  incorporating  The  University  of  Vermont,  was  passed  without 
opposition  and  became  a  law  on  the8d  of  November,  1791." 

By  the  same  account,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1800, 
that  the  corporation  of  the  University  was  fully  organized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  President,  and  the  entry  of  several  young  men  upon  a 
collegiate  course.     The  first  commencement  was  held  in  the  year  1804. 

It  is  thus  plain  from  the  whole  history,  legislative  and  special,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  thus  far,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
and  of  leading  minds  in  the  State,  was  to  establish  one  State  University, 
and  onl^  one ;  and  that  this  single  State  University  should  become  the 
head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  And  among  the  most 
thoughtful  and  judicious  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State,  it  has 
ever  been  a  source  of  great  and  increasing  regret  that  this  original  design 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  departed  from  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  other  college. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  granting  of  the  charter  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  the  actual  completion  of  any  proceedings  to  make 
such  charter  and  the  previous  reservation  of  lands  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education,  by  the  complete  organization  of  a  college  cor* 
poration  and  the  erection  of  a  college  building,  another  institution  of 
similar  character  was  established  at  Middlebury,  of  which  enterprise  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  the  following  account : 

**A  county  grammar  schocl  had  been  established  at  Middlebury  in  1797,  and 
more  than  $4, (XX)  was  shortly  after  raised  by  subscription,  mostly  in  Middlebury,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation.  In  1798, 
while  the  building  was  in  progress  of  erection.  Dr.  Dwight  happened  to  be  at  Middle- 
bury, and,  as  little  had  been  then  done  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  act  establish- 
ing a  University  at  Burlington,  he  encouraged  thopeople  of  Middlebury  to  prosecute 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  college  at  that  place.    They  accordingly  applied  to  the 
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Legldatim  finr  a  college  charter,  wMi  iht  bope  on  the  put  of  some,  tliftft  tlKj  aigkl 
ftlao  obtoin  the  Unds  which  had  alreed j  been  gruited  to  the  UniTcnitj.  Tbcj  ne- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation  dated  NoTember  1,  A.  D.  1800,  whh  the 
tltleofthe"Prendentand  FellowBof  Middlebory  College,*'  bat  aU  eDdowncntby 
the  State  waa  reftued. 

The  Ber.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  who  had  been  a  tntor  in  Yale  College,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  Addison  County  Grammar  School,  was  oonstitnted 
President  of  the  College  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  under  his  saperintendenee 
the  institution  was  immediately  organized,  and  seven  students  admitted.  Hie  first 
commencement  was  held  in  1802,  when  only  one  student  reoeiTed  the  d^ree  of  A. 
B. ;  but  the  students  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1808  the  graduating  claas  number- 
ed 28." 

Here  again  we  find,  in  the  refusal  of  the  Legislatare,  even  when 
granting  another  collegiate  charter,  to  make  any  partition  of  the  lands 
previously  reserved  for  the  endowment  of  the  "  one  University  "  men- 
tioned in  the  first  constitution,  at  once  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
one  University  as  essential  to  a  complete  state  educational  system,  and  a 
determination  not  to  weaken  the  pecuniary  strength  of  the  one  University 
already  charteicd. 

It  is  also,  from  the  account  given  of  the  origin  of  Middlebury 
Golleffe,  probable,  that  no  attempt  to  found  another  collegiate  insdtution 
would  have  been  made  at  that  time  and  perhaps  never  would  have  been 
made,  if  immediately  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  measures  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  design  of  that 
charter  and  make  the  previous  grants  of  land  available  by  establishing 
and  putting  into  active  operation  a  collegiate  institution  under  the  charter, 
at  Burlington. 

But  an  interval  of  some  nine  years  of  comparative  inaction  followed 
the  granting  of  that  charter,  before  the  first  class  entered  upon  a  regular 
course  of  collegiate  training  ;  and  in  this  interval,  the  College  at  Mid- 
dlebury was  incorporated  and  put  into  active  and  successful  operation. 

Aivd  thus  establbhed  and  put  in  operation  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
these  two  Institutions  have  continued  in  operation  under  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  have  each  accomplished 
a  valuable  work  in  the  education  of  the  State. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  many  and  good  men  the  very  co-existence  of 
two  similar  institutions  of  co  ordinate  character  and  powers,  has.  in  fact, 
without  the  existence  or  suspicion  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  produce  such  a  result,  retarded  the  progressive  improvement  of 
our  active  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  higher  culture,  and  has 
tended  to  lessen,  and  has  actually  diminished  the  general  interest  of  our 
people  in  that  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  that  comes,  and  can  only 
come,  from  collegiate  education. 

l*rofoundly  impressed,  for  many  years,  with  the  desirability  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  collegiate  interests  of  the  State ;  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  entire  practicability  of  effecting  a  junction  of  these  two  colleges,  if 
only  the  right  spirit  and  feeling  in  reference  thereto  could  possibly  be 
aroused,  and  personally  knowing  that  many,  very  many,  of  the  best  and 
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truest  friends  of  education  throughout  the  state  fully  shared  my  own  con- 
yietions  and  hopes  ;  I  ventured  to  allude  to  this  possible  junction  of  col- 
leges in  the  last  annual  report. 

The  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  of  the  Congressional'  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  seemed  to  offer  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public  mind,  and, 
not  suspecting  that  any  such  reference  was  about  to  be  made  from  any 
other  source,  it  was  thought  best  to  add  to  the  discussion  in  the  last 
Report,  of  the  subject  of  graded  schools,  some  thought8  on  the  importance 
to  the  completion  of  our  State  educational  system  of  a  strengthening  of 
our  Colleges  by  union. 

The  following  is  that  portion  of  the  Report  referred  to  which  bears 
upon  this  subject : 

As  we  siirTej  the  edacational  ields  at  the  present  time,  and  note  the  discordance 
and  jostling  between  the  various  elements,  that  if  working  harmoniously  together 
would  constitute  a  complete  educational  system,  extending  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  college,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they  exist  by  accident  and  not 
in  accordance  with  any  certain  plan  or  design.  But  if  we  look  through  recent  legis- 
lation, back  to  the  time  when  the  educational  legislation  of  our  State  began,  weshaU 
see  that  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the  State  originally  had  a  well-defined  plan, 
wnich  they  supposed  sufficient  for  the  complete  education  of  the  youth  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  required  common  schools  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  sustained  in  every  town.  •  They  made  provision  for 
a  Grammar  school  in  each  County,  from  time  to  time  granting  aid  fVom  the  State 
for  their  endowment  And  that  their  work  might  be  complete,  they  established  a 
State  University. 

And  had  that  original  plan  never  been  changed  or  interfered  with,  every  child 
in  the  State  at  the  present  time  would  enjoy  better  opportunities  for  thorough  culture 
than  are  now  given  by  aU  the  various  Schools,  public  and  private,  academies  and 
coUeges  in  the  State. 

But  the  unity  and  harmonious  action  of  the  original  plan  of  our  fitthers  has 
been  sadly  interfered  with  and  almost  destroyed,  sometimes  by  the  disastrous  eflfeots 
of  legislation,  and  still  more  often  by  the  results  of  the  careless  action  of  towns,  com- 
munities and  individuals. 

The  apathy  and  carelessness  of  individuals  and  communities  allowed  the  public 
schools  to  become  degraded  in  character,  and  so,  increased  the  natural  tendency  to  de- 
sert the  common  schools  and  depend  upon  select  and  private  schools  and  academies, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  m  studies  legitimately  belonging  to  and  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Then,  by  legislation  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
the  Grammar  schools  originaUy  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  requisite  academic  in- 
struction, and  in  point  of  fket  adequate  thereto,  were  seriously  impaired  by  continu- 
ally recurring  division  and  sub-division  of  the  State  fund  established  for  their  sup- 
port. 

By  the  careless  action  of  towns,  they  being  invested  with  the  supreme  control  of 
the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  a  constant  tendency  to  the  division  and  sub-division 
of  school  districts,  with  cause  and'without  cause,  has  existed,  which  has  frittered 
away  the  real  strength  of  the  school  district  organization  and  very  much  diminished 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

And  the  interests  of  a  higher  education  have  also  been  similarly  and  icguriously 
influenced,  by  the  establishment  of  subsequent  and  rival  collegiate  institutions. 

I  am  wdl  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  ind^,  the  danger  of  ven- 
turing fT«K  to  touch  the  subject  to  which  I  have  last  alluded;  but  knowing  the  inti- 
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mate  connection  and  relation  subsiBting  between  the  Tarioos  gndesof  the  ediuttiioiuJ 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  how  abeolately  the  welfiure  of  each  partieiilar  grade  is 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  each  and  all  of  the  other  grades,  I  oannot,  Mthoagh 
my  official  pK)sition  connects  me  more  particularly  with  the  public  sohoola,  and  per- 
haps in  the  view  of  many,  exclusiydy  so,  refhun  fh»n  <^ing  attentkm  to  aonie  of 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  what  now  appears  to  haye  been  an  uniieoeaauy 
and  unwise  multiplication  of  colleges. 

Recent  events  in  the  history  of  our  country,  by  exhibiting  the  adyaatagei  whidi 
have  inured  to  the  managers  of  the  existing  rebellion,  fW>m  the  luge  s^pplj  of  mm 
who  have  received  a  military  education  firam  the  great  number  of  mibtaiy  schooli 
and  colleges  that  have  flourished  within  the  bounds  of  the  seceding  States,  have  so 
fiur  revolutionized  the  public  sentiment  of  our  State  in  regard  to  Sie  expecDancy  aiid 
necessity,  through  the  establishment  of  institutions  exprenly  devoted  thereto,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  requisite  military  education  of  our  people,  as  to  have  secoivd  in  a 
measure  the  permanent  prosperty  of  the  military  school  establidied  at  Norwich,  in 
our  State. 

And  therefore  in  what  follows  special  reference  is  made  to  the  existence  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  of  the  colleges  at  Burlington  and  BCiddlebiuy,  •• 
co-ordinate,  and  under  the  circunistances,  almMt  necessarily  rival  institutionB. 

None  can  appreciate  more  highly  thain  I  do  the  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  race 
and  the  world,  thiett  has  been  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  two  insti- 
tutions. The  thousands  of  noble  men  who  have  sradnated  fir!om  their  haOs,  and 
through  the  inspiration  there  receivedhave  gone  foruinto  every  part  of  oar  country, 
with  heart  and  hand  and  voice  ready  for  every  good  work  and  word,  are  themselves 
the  best  witnesses  both  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  they  have  received,  andof 
the  persistent  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  these  two  institiitions  have 
been  fostered  and  cherished,  by  the  comparatively  few  generous  and  liberal  men  apon 
whom  their  support  has  mainly  devolvea. 

But  however  great  may  he  the  measure  of  good  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  two  institutions,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  still  larger  amount  might  not 
have  been  effected  by  either  one  of  them  in  the  same  time,  if  the  other  had  never  ex- 
isted. 

Admitting  the  .superior  excellence  of  both  of  these  colleges,  and  attributing  to 
neither  any  superion  y  over  the  other,  it  is  demonstrable  both  tnm  reason  and  by 
foots,  that  the  collegia  ve  interests  of  our  State  have  suffered  firom  their  very  cc^^xist- 
ence. 

The  existence  of  both  of  these  institutions  has  been  one  continued  contest  with 
pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Located  as  both  of  them  are  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  more  than  ^^mmnw 
intelligence,  and  capable  of  estimating,  and  in  foot  rightly  appreciating  the  value  of 
higher  culture,  and  in  a  State  the  economy  of  whose  civil  government  and  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  whose  citizens,  give  it  ample  ability  to  male  munificent  endowments 
for  literary  purposes  if  it  were  so  inclined,  these  two  institutions  claiming  and  receiv- 
ing a  comparatively  high  character  for  literary  excellence,  have  struggled  along  sids 
by  side  year  after  year,  in  a  never  ending  effort  to  prolong  existence^  constant  i^ 
peals,  atone  time  to  the  local  pride  and  liberality  of  our  own  State,'  and  at  anotlMr 
to  the  generosity  of  friends  of  education  resident  elsewhere. 

And  during  all  this  time  more  native  Vermonters  have  graduated  firom  Dart- 
mouth and  Cambridge,  and  Amherst,  and  Williams,  and  Tale,  and  Union,  than  ftom 
both  these  institutions  together. 

The  literary  strength  and  the  pecuniary  and  numerical  weakness  of  tiiese  two 
colleges,  have  for  many  years  fastened  the  attention  and  awakened  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State;  and  fi-om  personal  inta^ 
course  with  many  of  the  wisest  friends  of  high  culture  throughout  the  State,  I  vdl 
know  that  for  several  years  a  conviction  has  been  gaining  strength  oontlnnaUy,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  original  educational  policy  of  ths  State,  1^  ft 
idation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Middlsbvry  GoUsge. 
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If  thia  bj  any  meani  oould  be  aooompUnhed,  a  decided  change  fbr  the  better  in 
TariouB  respects  would  immediately  follow. 

1st  The  single  institution  that  would  result  from  such  consolidation,  would  be- 
gome  an  object  of  State  pride  and  concentre  upon  itself  a  general  interest  of  much 
wider  and  more  uniform  prevalence,  and  of  far  greater  intensity  than  has  ever  been 
granted  to  the  existing  colleges. 

2d.  Being  the  sole  institution  of  a  higher  character  in  the  State,  and  having 
gathered  about  it  a  more  general  and  intense  interest,  it  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  legislative  patronage,  which  has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the 
existence  of  a  local  prejudice  and  partisan  hostility,  which  has  induced  liberal  minded 
legislators  rather  to  deny  all  legislative  aid  for  educational  purposes  than  to  grant  to 
either  of  two  institutions  pecuniary  assistance  which  could  not  be  well  claimed  or  ex- 
pected by  both. 

Legislative  aid  would  be  claimed,  and  it  would  be  granted,  and  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years  a  single  literary  institution  would  receive  endowments  that  would 
plant  it  upon  a  firm  and  substantial  pecuniary  basis,  and  thus  with  increaHing  inde- 
pendence it  would  exert  a  wider  and  stronger  influence  for  good. 

8d.  The  fountains  of  private  and  individual  munificence  which  have  been  closed 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  indisposition  to  choose  between  two  institutions  of  equal  ex- 
cellence ,  by  granting  to  either  pecun:ary  assistance  which  could  not  be  granted  to 
both,  and  Uie  bestowal  of  which  upon  either  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  ho8tility 
of  the  other, — these  fountains  would  be  opened,  and  liberal  minded  men  of  opulence 
and  generosity  by  ample  contribution  of  their  means  to  the  endowment  of  the  ouo 
State  University,  would  here,  as  in  other  States  has  been  done,  connect  their  names 
with  the  history  of  high  mental  and  moral  culture. 

4th.  Thus  gathering  strength  and  power  from  various  sources  and  thereby  be- 
coming more  efficient  and  more  worthy  of  support,  the  one  State  University  would 
attract  to  itself  hundreds  of  young  men ,  who  in  the  absence  of  any  especial  predilec- 
tion for  either  of  two  rival  colleges,  now  seek  in  colleges  of  other  States  a  culture  no 
better  than  would  be  given  here. 

I  have  felt  constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  introduce  this  matter  in  the  pre- 
sent report  for  various,  and  as  I  think  sufficient  reasons. 

1st.  As  I  have  stated,  I  personally  know,  that  much  of  anxious  thought  has 
been  given  to  this  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  these  institutions  by  many  earnest 
friends  and  graduates  of  both  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  expressed 
to  me  a  desire  that  the  subject  should  in  some  way  be  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  mind. 

2d.  Under  existing  circumstances  in  our  State,  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
colleges  almost  necessarily  involves  the  selection  of  either  Middlebury  or  Burlington, 
as  the  site  of  the  institution  resulting  from  such  consolidation. 

And  the  recent  acceptation  by  this  State  of  the  Congressional  grant  of  lands  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  seems  to  afford  a  better  opportunity 
than  may  ever  occur  again,  to  make  compensation  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  which 
may  result  by  the  non-selection  of  either  of  these  two  towns  as  the  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  consolidated  college,  by  tendering  to  it,  its  selection  as  a  site  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  Agricultural  College,  perhaps  in  connection  with  that  of  a 
State  Normal  school. 

8rd.  The  suggestion  of  this  matter  seemed  indispensably  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  a  more  general  adoption  of  graded 
schools. 

The  necessity  for  general  intelligence  and  virtue  is  the  impregnable  basis  upon 
which  every  system  of  State  educational  institutions  rests. 

But  if  such  necessity  be  admitted,  and  intelligence  to  oven  a  slight  degree  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  who  shall  say  when  and  where  the  neces- 
sity for  ftirther  culture  ceases,  or  precisely  to  what  extent  it  is  expedient  and  de- 
sinible  that  the  culture  provided  by  the  State  through  the  establishment  of  educa- 
tional institations,  shall  proceed. 
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The  same  inexorable  logic  which  ftiUy  vindicatet  both  the  pnmptintj  and 
sity  of  the  establishineDt  and  support  of  a  common  Mhool  of  the  lowest  grade,  to  be 
supported  by  a  general  taxation,  id  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  by  the  same  reason- 
ing the  iudeiinite  extensiuu  of  the  scope  and  roach  of  the  culture  that  may  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  thus  freely  given  by  every  republican  commonwealth  to  each  and 
all  of  his  children  irrespective  of  their  circumstances  or  social  condition. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York,  fUmish  the  most  beautiful 
exemplification  of  the  beneficent  operation  uf  liberalized  and  christianized  republican 
institutions  that  ever  existed.  There  through  its  Ward  schools,  its  Grammar  school, 
and  its  noble  Free  Academy^  all  supported  by  general  taxation,  and  all  equally  open 
to  every  child  of  every  chiss  and  every  condition,  the  son  of  the  millionaire  luid  the 
son  of  the  washerwoman,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  without  any  distinction  ex- 
cept such  OS  may  arise  from  a  difference  of  merit,  may  and  do  proceed  ftom  the  pri- 
mary school,  through  all  tlie  various  intervening  grades,  finally  to  step  firom  the  por- 
tals of  the  Free  Academy,  having  there  received  every  advantage  afforded  by  the 
highest  collegiate  institutions  m  the  land,  fully  prepared  mentally  and  morally  to  act 
well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  American  citizenship, 

A  consideration  of  the  policy  of  a  more  general  adoption  of  graded  schools,  has 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  expediency  and  desirabil- 
ity of  a  solidification  of  the  higher  educational  interests  of  the  State.  Could  these 
two  measures  be  accomplished,  and  all  her  cilucational  institutions  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis,  the  unity  and  be^iuty  of  the  original  design  for  the  thorough  education  of 
the  people  uf  the  Stnte  would  be  restored,  and  our  noble  Sbite  would  have  a  complete 
educational  system,  whose  rod  of  power  by  smiting  the  rocky  obstacles  that  impede 
and  obstruct  the  upward  march  of  the  coming  generations,  should  unseal  the  very 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  proffer  a  participation  in  the  healing  and  purifying  in- 
fluences of  their  flowing  waters,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  every  son  of 
woman,  regardless  of  his  condition  or  circumstances,  who  might  truly  thirst  there- 
for. 

The  same  matter  was  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  as  follows  : 

AGRICULTUllAL  COLLEGE— LAND  SCRIP. 

The  Legislature  at  its  lost  session  passed  an  act  **  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  agents  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  may  be  entitled 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2d,  1862.** 

The  act,  after  ap{K)inting  the  agents  to  receive  the  scrip,  and  conferring  upon 
them  certain  powers,  and  imposing  upon  them  certain  duties,  authorizes  the  Govei^ 
nor  of  the  State  to  receive  proposals  for  such  donations  of  land,  buildings  and  funds, 
as  may  be  tendered  from  any  portion  of  the  State,  or  from  any  jserson  or  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  College,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
(^ongress.  The  act  also  provides,  **  that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  shall  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  in  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less 
than  two  per  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  and  the  interest  of  the  fund 
shall  Ihj  appropriated  for  the  purpose  declared  in  the  act  of  Congress.** 

The  act  of  Congress  donates  to  each  State,  land  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  to  each  Senator  and  Represent'itive  in  Congress,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  which,  or  of  the  land  scrip  to  be  issued  therefor,  is  to  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  cent  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  to  constitute  a  perpetual  ftmd,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  College  in  each  State,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  militaiy  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mech- 
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scribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  clasB- 
ee  in  the  WTeral  pursuits  and  professions  in  life, — and  further  providing  that  any 
State  which  may  take  the  benefit  of  the  proTisionB  of  the  act,  shall  provide,  within 
five  years  fh)m  the  date  of  said  act,  at  least  one  College,  as  described  in  the  act,  or 
the  grant  to  the  State  to  cease  ;  and  requiring  the  State,  by  its  legislation,  to  express 
its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  within  two  years  fh>m  the  date  of  its 
approval. 

This  brief  synopsis  of  the  general  features  of  the  act  of  Congress  will  enable 
you  to  understand  more  readily  Sie  position  which  this  State,  by  its  action  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  .occupies  in  reference  to  the  subject  The  act  of  last  fall 
expressed  the  acceptance,  by  the  State,  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
within  the  prescribed  period.  It  also  appointed  agents  to  procure  the  land  scrip 
from  the  United  States  government,  to  which  Una  State  is  entitled,  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  safe  stocks,  bearing  not  less  than  five 
per  cent  and  appropriated  the  fund  to  establish  a  college,  as  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress. 

The  agents  appointed  under  the  act  will,  in  due  time,  submit  a  report  of  their 
doings.  I  understand,  however,  that  application  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  land  scrip,  and  that  the  scrip  has  already  been,  or  will  soon  be, 
issued  by  the  State. 

There  remains  now  but  a  little  more  than  three  years,  within  which  time  the 
State  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  establish  a  college 
for  the  purposes  specified,  or  the  grant,  as  to  this  State,  is  to  cease. 

The  shortness  of  the  time,  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  its 
effects  upon  the  educational  interest  of  the  State,  and  the  great  variety  of  questions 
involved,  justify  me  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject  at  this  time. 

By  the  terms  of  the  grant  there  will  fall  to  the  share  of  Vermont,  one  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  acres  of  land,  which,  at  the  minimum  valuation  of  government 
lands,  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
which,  safely  invested  in  our  own  State  stocks,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  would 
yield  an  annual  income  of  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the 
support  of  the  instituUon  to  be  established  ;  or,  computing  the  valuation  at  double 
the  minimum  price,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  to  realize  for  the  scrip, 
and  which  is  the  rate  of  railroad  grants,  the  valuation  would  be  equivalent  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  yelding  an  annual  income,  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated,  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  These  valuations 
of  land,  or  amounts  to  be  realized  from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrip,  will  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  and  may  be  enhanced  or  diminished  according  to  the  lo- 
cation, and  the  judgment  and  skill  in  making  sales  of  the  same,  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes  that  may  contribute  to  appreciate  or  lessen  the  demand  for  them. 
Taking  into  account  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  towards  this  country,  growing 
out  of  the  efforts  being  made,  and  the  various  organizations  which  have  been  formed, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  it,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  with  proper  care  in  the  location  of  the  lands,  and  judgment  in  the  sales 
of  the  scrip,  at  least  the  last  figures  named  above  may  be  realized  to  the  State. 

The  object  of  this  generous  grant  is  fully  expressed  in  the  act  itself,  **  the  en- 
dowment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pre- 
scribe, tfi  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  induttrial 
clatses,  in  the  several  pur$uita  and  profe$tion$  in  life,**  A  most  worthy  object  in- 
deed— and  sustained  by  a  most  munificent  grant, — available  to  every  State,  and 
abundant,  if  properly  managed,  to  secure  the  desired  end — the  education  and  conse- 
quent elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Fully  harmonizing  with  the  genius  of 
our  democratic  institutions,  utilitarian  in  its  scope  and  plan,  fiivoring  no  privileged 
elaas,  but  generously  opening  broad  the  door  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
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of  the  indoBtrial  cla«es,  affording  them  aooen,  not  only  to  the  higher  branohei  of  a 
scientific  and  classical  education,  but  superadding  to  this  a  systematic  and  thorough 
training  in  the  every-day,  practical,  and  hitherto  almost  untaught,  science  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

To  Vermont  this  scheme  has  a  peculiar  yalne  and  importance.  Eminently  prac- 
tical in  all  her  pursuits  and  interests,  with  a  population  hardly  equalled,  certainly 
not  surpassed,  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  her  hairdy  sons  only  need  the  sUmulating 
influences  which  a  thorough  education  in  such  an  institution,  properly  managed, 
would  afford,  to  place  them  in  the  foremost  ranks  among  the  cultivated  and  refined, 
and  secure  to  her  a  position  for  intelligence,  wealth,  influence  and  refinement  second 
to  none  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  grave  question,  however,  arises,  how  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
institution  can  be  best  secured.  Shall  it  be  established  as  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent institution,  in  which  shall  be  taught  all  the  higher  branches  of  a  scientific  and 
classical  education,  with  a  school  for  military  tactics,  and  the  agricultural  and  mech- 
anical branches  ?  This  is,  manifestly,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  grant  But  can 
such  a  college  be  sustained,  and  yet,  justice  be  done  to  other  institutions,  already  es- 
tablished in  the  State,  and  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  always  been  under 
its  fostering  care?  Con  a  department  of  agriculture  and  meclianio  arts,  and  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  be  attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  institutions,  without  creating 
local  jealousies,  and  in  this  way  secure  the  benefits  of  the  act  7 

There  are  now  in  the  State  two  Colleges  and  one  Military  School,  each  of  them 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Legislature,  with  certain  powers  and 
privileges,  and  each  having  been  made  the  beneficiary,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
gifts,  l^uests  and  endowments,  and  yet,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  neither  of 
them  is  fiiUy  self-sustaining,  and  although  they  all  rank  high  as  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  have  accomplished  a  good  work  in  the  cause  of  education,  numbering  among 
their  alumni  many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  country,  of  whom  the  State  and  the 
institutions  may  well  be  proud,  yet,  in  financial  resources,  they  have  not  that  health- 
ful vigor  and  strength,  necessary  to  a  full  and  proper  developement,  and  without 
which  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  impossible  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  their  creation. 

If  a  plan  could  be  devised,  by  which  the  several  institutions  could  be  combined 
into  one,  uniting  the  strength  and  resources  of  all,  and  adding  to  this  the  depart- 
ments contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  securing  thereby  the  fUnds  to  be 
received  from  the  grant  of  lands,  then,  indeed,  might  be  realized  the  true  idea  of  a 
University  for  the  State,  an  institution  which  would  justly  be  the  pride  of  the  State, 
and  which,  without  being  its  beneficiary,  would  yet  receive  its  liberal  countenance 
and  its  patronage.  For  such  an  institution,  in  all  its  various  departments,  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  could  be  secured,  and  a  rank  and  character  given  to  it  that  few 
institutions  now  enjoy. 

I  am  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  at  the  threshold  of  such 
an  enterprize.  There  are  local  questions  and  jealousies  to  overcome,  all  the  feelings 
which  so  strongly  attach  to  Alma  Mater,  and  a  variety  of  difficulties,  that  will  na- 
turally occur  to  the  minds  of  all.  Still,  are  not  the  benefits  to  be  derived  &om  a 
combination  of  these  several  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  one,  on  the  basis 
which  I  have  suggested,  sufficient  to  override  all  these  objections  and  difficulties. — 
AVill  not  the  new  impulse  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  facilities  to  be 
aflbrdcd  to  the  industrial  classes  in  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  a  well  organized 
institution  of  this  kind,  be  sufficient  inducement  to  overcome  local  pr^udices  and 
feelings  and  other  minor  difficulties  that  may  stand  in  the  way? 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  consideration. 

By  the  act  of  last  fall,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  *'to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  laud  scrip  in  some  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent  per 
annum  ;*'  and  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the  investment  in  United  States  stocks, 
or  in  State  stocks.  The  amount  to  be  realized  from  the  sales  of  this  scrip,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  will  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  ia  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  it  may  reach  the  highest  figures  named. 
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The  present  ftmded  debt  of  the  State,  us  now  anthorised,  beaiing  six  per  eent 
per  annam,  is  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

May  not  a  portion  of  this  debt  be  permanently  merged  in  this  land-scrip  ftmd, 
and  thus  the  State  be  benefitted  to  that  extent,  in  a  permanent  inyestment,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  paid  to  her  own  institution,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  cause,  so 
commendable  as  that  of  the  educational  growth  and  prosperity  of  her  own  citizens. 

Whether  any  action  is  required  at  Sie  present  session  of  the  Legislature  in  ref- 
erence to  this  subject,  is  left  entirely  for  you  to  determine.  The  suggestions  which 
hare  occurred  to  me  I  haye  given,  merely  for  your  consideration,  and  not  as  seeking 
to  direct  your  action.  If  the  attempt  to  unite  the  several  institutions  should  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  do  so,  some  legislation  will, 
doubtless,  be  required,  as  the  charters  creating  them  do  not,  I  think,  contemplate 
any  such  union. 

Whether  it  may  be  advisable  or  not  to  pass  an  enabling  act,  at  the  present  ses 
sion,  to  provide  for  such  an  event,  if  the  public  and  the  patrons  and  firlends  of  the 
institutions  should  desire  it,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  and  report  at  a  ftiture  time,  are 
questions  for  you  to  determine.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  conform  to,  and  to 
aid  any  course  of  action  which  the  Leg^islature  may  be  pleased  to  adopt  in  the  premi 


To  this  presentation  of  this  important  subject,  thus  fairly  and  ably 
made  by  the  G-ovemor,  the  Legislature  responded  by  a  reference  of  this 
portion  of  the  Qoyemor's  message  to  the  educational  committees.  Subse- 
quently an  act  intended  to  promote  the  junction  of  the  existing  colleges 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  large  special  com- 
mittee, in  which  every  county  in  the  State  was  represented ;  and  at  their 
hands  received  a  protracted  and  careful  consideration.  And  after  a  pub- 
lic consultation  of  the  Presidents  and  many  friends  of  all  the  existinff 
colleges  in  conjunction  with  the  l^oard  of  Education  and  the  educational 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  following  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature. 
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No.  60.— AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  VERMONT  STATE 
UNIVEBSirr  AND  ASSOCIATE  COLLEGES,  AND  TO  AP- 
PROPRIATE THE  INCOME  ARISING  FROM  THE  PRO- 
CEEDS OF  THE  SCRIP  FOR  PUBLIC  LANDS,  GRANTED 
TO  THIS  STATE  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  AP- 
PROVED JULY  2,  1862. 


Sect.  1.  CorporatorB.  Nftme,  porpoee 
and  powers  of  Corporation. 

Sbctt.  2.  Goinporatorsconstituted  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  Trustees  may  confer  honors 
and  degrees,  make  by-laws,  &c ,  fill  vacan- 
cies in  said  Board,  annually  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  other  officers.  Term  of  office. — 
May  remove  officers. 

Sbct.  8.  The  three  existing  Corpora- 
tions, or  either  of  them,  may  become  uni- 
ted with  this  Corporation,  if  they  so  elect, 
before  the  first  day  of  November,  1864. — 
Said  Corporations  may  transfer  all  their 
property,  franchises,  &c.,  to  this  Corpora- 
tion, subject  to  any  liens  incident  thereto. 
To  leave  copy  of  proceedings  for  record  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  Such  of 
said  existing  Corporations  as  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Section  shall  become  united  with  this 
Corporation  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1864.  Transfer  of  property,  franchises, 
&c.,  to  this  Corporation,  to  be  effectual, 
&c.,  without  any  other  deed  than  the  vote 
of  such  corporations.  Provisions  in  case 
the  University  of  Vermont  shall  unite 
with  this  Corporation.  This  Corporation 
may  maintain  suits  on  all  rights  of  action 
transferred  to  it  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Section.     Proviso. 

Sect.  4.  This  Corporation  to  be  liable 
for  all  debts,  &c.,  of  such  of  the  existing 
Corporations  as  may  transfer  to  it  their 
property,  &c. 

Sect.  5.  Location  of  Corporation,  in 
case  only  one  of  the  existing  Corporations 
unite  with  it 

Sect.  6.  Commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  Corporation,  in  case  all,  or  any 
two  of  the  existing  Corporations  become 


united  with  it  Decision  of  Commission- 
ers to  be  finaL  CommisBiCMiers  may  fill 
vacancies  in  their  number.  Shall  give 
notice  by  publication,  &o.,  before  proceed- 
ing to  locate.  Corporation  to  be  located 
in  one  of  the  towns  where  existing  Corpo- 
rations uniting  with  it  are  located.  Com- 
missioners to  give  hearing  to  parties  in- 
terested, and  take  into  eo^ideration  con- 
dition, &c.,  of  existing  Corporations,  local 
advantages,  &c. 

Sect.  7.  In  case  any  or  all  of  the  exist- 
ing Corporations  shall  unite  wiUi  this 
I  Corporation,  said  Corporation  shall  re- 
ceive semi-annually,  the  interest  upon  the 
fund  derived  firom  the  sale  of  Lukd  Scrip, 
also  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rent  of  such 
lands. 

Sect.  8.  Corporation  to  maintain  a 
course  of  instruction  in  conformity  to  aet 
of  Congress.  In  case  separate  depart- 
ment, &c.,  be  established,  whole  income 
of  Scrip  to  be  devoted  to  such  department 

Sect.  9.  Corporation  to  make  and  dis- 
tribute reports. 

Sect.  10.  Corporation  not  to  receive 
any  portion  of  income  from  said  Scrip  un- 
cill  it  shall  contract  with  this  State  to  per- 
form all  the  requirements,  &c.,  of  this 
act. 

Sect.  11.  Board  of  visitors  constituted. 
Duty  of  said  board. 

Sect.  12.  This  act  to  be  void  unless  one 
or  more  of  existing  Colleges  shall  unite 
with  this  Corporation  before  November 
1st,  1864. 

Sect.  18.  Act  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Legislature. 

Sect.  14.  Act  takes  effoot  firom  its  pas- 
sage. 
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It  U  hereby  enueted  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  <f(he  State  of  Vermont : 

SiOT.  1.  Thftt  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Strafford,  John  Gregory  Smith  of  St  Al- 
bans^  Hiland  Hall  of  Benninston,  Frederick  Holbrook  of  Brattleboro,  Peter  T.  Waah- 
bom  of  Woodstock,  Pliny  £L  White  of  CoTcntiT,  Paul  Dillingham  of  Waterbory, 
DaTis  Rich  of  Shoreham,  and  C.  A.  Thomas  of  Brandon,  toge&er  with  such  other 
persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  and  designated  by  the  trustees  of  any  of  the  ex- 
isting colleges  in  this  State,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  created  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  Vermont  State  Uniyersity  and  Afsociate  Ck)lleges,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
instruction  in  such  departments  of  learning  as  are  usually  taught  in  uniyersities,  in- 
cluding military  tactics  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  as  such  corporation  may  have  a  oommon  seal,  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  take,  hold  and  conyey  real  and  personal  estate,  and  oUierwise  haye  all 
the  rights  incident  to  corporations. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  hereby  incorporated,  and  their  soooessors,  diall  be  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  shall  haye  the  general  management  of  the  affiUrs  of  said  cor- 
poration, and  shall  haye  power  to  confer  all  such  honors  and  dc^p^ees  as  are  usually 
giyen  in  colleges  and  uniyersities,  including  any  separate  degrees  counected  with 
military  and  agricultural  sciences  and  the  meofaanio  arts ;  and  they  may  also  make 
all  needful  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  proper  goyemment  of  said  corporation, 
and  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  all  other  persons  connected  therewith ;  and  they 
shall  also  haye  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  elect  persons  to  fill  any  ysr 
oancies  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  said  trustees  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  and  they  shall  annuaUy  elect  a  president,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  corporation,  and  also  a  secretair,  treasurer,  librarian,  and  such  officers 
as  thdr  by-laws  may  prescribe,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  others  are 
chosen  in  their  stead,  and  may  at  any  time  remove  said  officers  if  they  shall  think 
proper. 

Sect.  8.  The  three  existing  corporations  in  this  State,  viz :  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Middlebury  CoU^,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  Norwich  University, 
or  either  one  or  more  of  them,  may  become  united  and  incorporate  with  the  corpora- 
tion hereby  created,  in  the  following  manner,  viz  :  Their  respective  boards  of  trustees 
or  the  board  of  trustees  of  mther  one  or  more  of  them,  may  at  any  time  before  the  1st 
day  of  November  next,  at  any  legal  meeting,  duly  warned  and  notified  for  that  pur- 
pose by  vote  of  such  board,  elect  to  become  united  with  the  corporation  thereby  cres^ 
ted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  union  may  elect  seven  persons  of  their  number  to 
become  members  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and  of  its  board  of  trustees  ;  and 
also  at  such  meeting  may  by  vote  transfer,  grant  and  convey  to  the  corporation  here- 
by created,  all  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  with  all  the  rents,  uses,  rights, 
immunities,  privileges  and  firsaichises,  and  rights  of  action,  belonging  to  their  re- 

rtive  corporations,  so  fiur  as  such  transfer  can  be  made,  not  inconsistently  with 
oondition  of  the  grant  or  conveyance  by  which  they  hold  the  same,  and  subject 
to  any  liens,  conditions  or  trusts  incident  thereto,  to  be  held  by  the  c(nrporation  here- 
by created,  for  the  purposes  and  uses  contemplated  in  this  act;  and  on  or  before  said 
first  day  of  Novemt^  next,  maj  leave  for  record,  and  cause  to  be  recorded,  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  m  the  book  of  records,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  or  meetings  at  which  the  votes  aforesaid, 
of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees,  shall  have  been  passed,  duly  certified  by  their 
secretary ;  whereupon,  on  said  first  day  of  November,  1864,  such  of  said  existing 
corporations  as  shall  have  voted  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  caused  a  copy  of  the 
record  to  be  recorded,  as  aforesaid,  shall  thereby  become  united  and  incorporate  with 
the  incorporation  her^y  created,  and  the  persons  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  become 
members  of  said  last  named  incorporation,  and  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  such  vote 
of  traosfev  shall  be  d&otual  to  pass  the  said  property,  rents,  uses,  rights,  ri^^ts  of 
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action,  immunities,  priYileges,  and  firanohisea,  with  the  liena,  ooDditiona  ftnd  truati 
incident  thereto,  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  without  any  other  deed,  transfer 
or  conveyance  whatever  ;  and  in  case  the  said  University  of  Vermimt  shall  become 
united  with  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  such  Tote  of 
transfer  shall  have  the  efifect  to  include  and  convey  theri^t  to  the  rents  and  useaof  any 
lands  belonging  to  them,  whether  now  leased  or  otherwise,  and  particularly  the  right 
to  the  rents  and  uses  of  all  such  lands  as  have  heretofore  been  reserved  in  any  grants 
or  charters  of  land  in  this  State,  for  the  purposes,  and  for  the  use  and  ben^t  of  a 
college  ;  and  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall,  in  that  case,  have  the  same  right 
in  respect  to  said  lands  and  to  any  leases  of  the  same,  and  of  the  rents  arising  out  of 
the  same,  that  said  University  of  Vermont  now  have,  and  ;in  all  cases  when  any 
leases  or  rights  of  action  are  transferred  as  aforesaid,  the  corporation  hereby  created 
may  maintain  suits  thereon,  in  their  own  name.  Provided,  the  rights  of  all  parties 
in  respect  to  such  suits  shall  remain,  and  the  same  defences  shall  be  made  as  if  such 
suits  had  been  brought  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  making  such  transfer;  and  hi 
case  any  of  the  property,  rents  or  uses  which  shall  have  been  transferred  as  afor&- 
sud,  shall  have  inured  to  the  corporation  making  such  transfer,  b^  any  grant  or 
conveyance,  by  virtue  of  which  said  ezisdne  corporation  is  charged  with  any  trust, 
or  is  required  to  perform  any  duties,  in  sudi  case  the  corporation  hereby  created 
shall,  in  all  respects,  execute  such  trusts,  and  perform  the  sarie  duties,  as  the  corpo- 
ration which  made  esid  conveyance  was  at  the  time  under  obligation  to  perform. 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  liabili- 
ties of  any  of  the  said  existing  corporations  who  may,  as  aforesaid,  transfer  to  it 
their  property  and  effects,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  property  thus  transferred. 

Sec.  5.  If  one  only  of  said  existing  corporations  shall  bocome  united  with  the 
corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act,  in  that  case  the  cor- 
poration hereby  created  shall  be  located  in  the  same  town  where  such  existing  cor- 
poration is  now  established. 

Sec.  6.  If  all  or  any  two  of  said  existing  corporations  shall  become  united,  as 
aforesaid,  with  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  such  case  its  location  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 

The  following  named  persons,  to  wit :  Benjamin  R.  Cuiiis  of  Boston,  Edwin 
D.  Morgan  of  New  York,  and  John  A.  Andrew  of  Boston,  are  hereby  appointed  a 
board  of  commissioners  to  locate  the  same,  and  to  determine  where  the  same  shall 
be  established,  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  which  board  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, and  in  case  either  oue  of  said  commissioners  shall  decease,  or  from  inability  or 
other  cause,  shall  refuse  to  act,  the  remaining  two  shall  have  power  to  elect  some 
suitable  person  to  act  with  them  in  his  stead.  And  before  prc-cceding  to  determine 
such  location,  said  commissioners  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
hearing,  by  publishing  the  same  three  weeks  successively  in  sume  newspaper  printed 
in  each  of  the  Counties  of  Windsor,  Addison  and  Chittenden;  and  said  commission- 
ers shall  have  power  to  adjourn  said  hearing  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  tUnk 
proper;  and  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  fix  such  location  in  one  and  either  one 
of  the  towns  wherein  are  now  located  the  several  corporations  which  shall  have  be- 
come united  to  the  corporation  hereby  created  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  and  said  board 
of  commissioners,  before  determining  such  location,  shall  examine  said  localities  and 
give  reasonable  hearing  to  parties  interested,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
past  history,  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  said  existing  corporations, 
as  well  as  the  local  advantages  of  each  of  said  localities  for  caiTying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  If  all,  or  any,  of  the  existing  corporations  aforesaid,  ahall  become  uni- 
ted with  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  aforoi^id,  in  such  case  the 
corporation  hereby  created  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  fhun  thii 
State,  semi-annui^ly,  the  income  arising  firom  interest  upon  any  ftmd  derived  from 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  scrip  for  public  lands  jnranted  to  this  State  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  or  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  Uiids  loeeted  by 
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authoritT  0/  this  l^tate  by  yirtae  of  said  scrip,  and  also  to  receive  BemipaimfiaUy,  ai 
aforesaid,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rent  of  anj  such  land  which  may  hereaft^  be 
leased  bj  this  State,  to  be  used  for  the  special  purposes,  and  upon  the  special  condi- 
tions mentioned  in  this  act 

Seo.  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  at  all  times  maintiun  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  which  shall  coniform  to  the  requirements  of  said  Act  of  Congress, 
or  if  at  any  time  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  they  may  establish  a  separate  depart- 
ment, to  be  called  *'  The  Scientific  Department,*'  wherein  shall  be  taught  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  which  shall  conform  to  the  said  requirements  of  said  Act  of 
Congress.  Provided y  if  they  shall  establish  such  separate  department  they  shall,  so 
long  as  they  continue  the  same,  doTote  the  interest  or  income  which  they  shall  receWe 
firom  this  State,  arising  out  of  the  avails  of  said  scrip  or  public  lands,  as  aforesaid, 
wholly  and  exdusiyely  to  the  maintenance  in  such  department  of  such  course  of  in- 
struction as  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  manner  spec- 
ially prescribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  sud  act 

Sec.  9.  Said  corporation  hereby  created  shall  annually  make  and  distribute 
the  reports  required  by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  Act  of  Congress. 

Seo.  10.  No  portion  of  said  interest  or  income  mentioned  in  section  seven  of 
this  act,  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  corporation  until  said  corporation  shall  contract 
wiUi  this  State,  by  its  contract  in  writing,  in  such  form  as  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
prove, to  fdlfil  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  this 
act 

Sec.  11.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visi- 
tors, ex  officiOy  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  said  Vermont  State  University  and 
Associate  Colleges,  in  each  year,  and  make  report  annually  thereon  to  the  Legislature. 

Seo.  12.  If  neither  of  the  existing  corporations  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  on 
or  before  the  said  first  day  of  November  next,  become  united  and  incorporate  with  the 
corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  then  this  act 
shall  be  void,  and  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  18.    This  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  all  future  Legislatures. 

Sec.  14.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  November  11, 1868. 

It  18  undoubtedly  true,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  edu^tional  progress,  no 
movement  could  more  directly  and  more  powerfully  conduce  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  than  a  success- 
ful effort  to  add  to  the  resources  and  powor  of  our  colleges,  and  to  spread 
their  influence  more  widely  among  our  people  by  increasing  the  number 
of  those  who  attend  upon  them. 

The  prosperity  of  our  common  schools  depends  mainly,  in  a  general 
sense,  upon  the  prevalent  appreciation  of  their  importance  that  is  enter- 
tained by  the  people ;  and  secondarily  upon  the  character  of  the  teachers 
to  whose  care  they  are  intrusted,  llie  population  of  our  state,  with  a 
well  deserved  reputation  for  general  intelligence,  comprises  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  men  of  collegiate  culture,  and  in  the  main,  is 
indebted  to  the  common  schools  for  such  educational  advantages  as  they 
have  possessed,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  many  other  states.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  from  the  two  colleges  at  Burlmgton  and  Middlebury 
from  the  time  of  their  establishment  up  to  and  including  the  year  1841, 
was  less  than  eleven  hundred. 
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If  called  upon  to  designate  the  claoB  whose  interert  in  oommoti 
schools  bhonld  exceed  that  of  any  other  class,  and  whose  readiness  ii|  every 
practicable  way  to  enlarge  their  scope  and  increase  their  power  should  be 
strongly  marked,  we  should  naturally  say,  it  would  be  that  class  which, 
by  circumstances  precluded  from  participation  in  the  adTantages  of  other 
and  higher  institutions,  has  been  compelled  to  rely  ezolusiyely  upon  the 
common  schools  for  their  own  intellectual  development.  Ana  it  is  true 
that  there  can  be  found  in  the  State  no  more  warm  iind  earnest  firiends  of 
oommon  schools  than  many  individuals,  whose  early  deprivation  of  educa- 
tional privileges  has,  through  the  embarrassments  and  mortification  re- 
sulting therefrom,  produced  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
thorough  elementary  culture.  Such  men  prize  good  schools,  because  they 
never  enjoyed  them. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  school 
improvements  are  placed  there  by  men  who  have  never  attended  any  other 
than  common  schools,  and  none  more  persistently  than  they,  object  to  their 
removal. 

But,  from  the  earliest  movement  in  our  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  school  to  the  present  time,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  warm- 
est, firmest  and  wisest  friends  of  the  common  schools,  have  come  from 
the  graduates  of  colleges,  and  the  professional  men  who  have  participated 
in  the  benefit  of  academic  and  collegiate  culture.  No  dass  of  men  what- 
ever have  performed  more,  or  more  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  in  Vermont  than  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
whether  officially  connected  with  the  schools  as  superintendents,  or  as 
members  of  the  Legislature.  They  have  always  been  ready  both  with 
word  and  deed,  to  stand  up  for  the  schools  and  for  their  improvement, 
even  when  they  seemed  to  stand  almost  alone,  in  those  dark  days  now 
gone,  as  we  hope,  never  to  return.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in 
every  community,  the  interest  in  the  public  schools  will  be  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  moral  and  mental  culture  by  which  such  community 
is  characterized. 

A  kind  of  partizan  and  prejudiced  partiality  for  eommon  schools  as 
distinguished  from  all  other  schools  and  seminaries,  because,  as  it  is  said, 
they  are  the  **  people's  colleges."  is  often  discernible  in  men  of  narrow 
scope  and  insignificent  culture ;  but  a  right  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  true  power  and  importance  of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  thorough 
elementary  training  of  all  the  children  of  a  republican  commonwealth,  as 
essential  to  political  and  social  elevation  and  prosperity,  is  seldom  enter- 
tained except  by  minds  that  are  trained  to  habits  of  vigorous  thought 
either  by  the  discipline  of  educational  institutions,  or  by  the  equally  ror- 
cible  discipline  of  life. 

It  is  thus,  by  the  continued  training  of  individual  minds,  which  in- 
spired with  higher  and  wider  views  of  the  value  of  better  culture,  return 
to,  and  contribute  to  leaven  the  great  mass  of  community,  that  gradually 
new  and  more  liberal  views  over-ride  and  crowd  back  mean  and  narrow 
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notions^  and  thus  promote  and  foster  die  rise  and  growth  of  every  good 
and  worthy  object,  that  the  Academies  and  Colleges  by  impero^tible  de- 
grees reform  and  elevate  the  public  mind  and  prepare  it  for  work. 

And  wherever  the  public  sentiment  has  thus,  or  by  any  other  means, 
been  liberalized  andenlightened,diere  thepublicschools  immediately  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  change,  in- a  general  disposition  to  increase  and  improve 
the  means  given  them  with  which  to  perform  their  work.  Better  houses, 
better  teachers,  more  punctual  attendance,  and  an  increased  general  and 
particular  interest,  add  much  to  their  power. 

The  effect  of  the  hi^er  institutions  upon  the  public  schools  is  also 
apparent  in  the  change  wrouffht  by  them,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  existing  Union  and  Graded  Public  Schools  in  the  State,  at  the 
present  time,  has  for  its  teacher  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  New  England 
Colleges.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Academies.  The  scope,  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  these  schools  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  r^dated  by  the  character  of  the  training  received  by  their 
teachers  at  the  Colleges,  from  which  the  greater  portion  come.  But,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  our  common  schools  are  taught  by  the  graduates 
or  students  of  the  Colleges,  Academies,  and  graded  schools.  If  then  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  higher  institutions  is  of  a  weak, 
or  superficial  description,  it  is  felt  at  once  in  the  common  schools.  But 
if  the  Collegiate  training  is  such  as  to  enlarge  and  elevate  aims  and  pur- 
poses, clarify  and  purity  the  views  and  give  strength  and  resolution  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  attend  them ;  then,  through  the  teachers  of  the  higher 
schools  primarily,  and  through  the  pupils  of  the  higher  schools  acting  as 
teachers  of  the  common  schools,  the  influence  of  the  higher  seminaries  is 
constantly  and  surely  manifested. 

Indeed  it  is  nothing  less  than  idle  to  treat  the  special  interests  of 
any  particular  grade  of  educational  institutions  as  though  thev  were,  or 
could  be,  separated  entirely  from  the  interests  of  all  other  grades.  Such 
is  the  mutual  relation,  the  intimate  connection  and  inevitable  interdepen- 
dence between  the  higher,  intermediate  and  lower  schools  and  seminaries, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  They  all  form 
together  parts  of  one  whole,  are  all  together  Jhe  different  members  of  one 
complete  body,  which  is  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  Any  injury 
to  either  member  is  inevitably  injurious  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  ; 
and  uecessarily  sympathizing  with  each  other,  whatever  of  power  is  added 
to  one  is  felt  by  all ;  and  if  you  benefit  either  grade  of  seminaries,  it 
cannot  if  it  would  selfishly  retain  such  benefit  for  its  own  peculiar  use, 
but  must  needs  share  with  all  the  rest  and  so  contribute  to  the  general 
good.  These  thmgs  being  so,  it  follows  that  even  if  a  man  wished  to 
confine  his  efforts  at  improvement  to  the  common  schools  exclusively,  he 
could  not  do  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon school  would  immediately  affect  all  die  hi^er  seminaries.  And  so 
alsoy  it  would  often  happen  that  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
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Colleges  and  higher  Schools  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  direct  means 
of  favorably  affecting  the  common  schools. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  present  time  when,  throughout 
the  State,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  multiply  the  number  of  gra- 
ded schools,  for  whose  teachers  we  must  in  the  main  rely  upon  the  Col- 
leges. 

To  every  true  friend  of  education  then,  the  friends  of  common  schools 
particularly,  as  well  as  the  especial  friends  of  the  higher  institutions,  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  Colleges  must  be  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
est, and  should  engage  the  attention  and  secure  the  aid  of  all  who  de^^irc 
the  rapid  and  certain  mental  and  moral  advancement  of  society. 

In  what  way,  and  by  what  means  can  we  promote  the  permanent 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Vermont  Colleges?  is  a  question  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

Colleges  depend  generally  upon  public  endowment,  private  benefac- 
tions, and  fees  arising  from  the  attendance  of  pupils ;  and  will  receive 
benefit  from  any  measure  which  strengthens  these  main  sources  of  supply, 
while  their  prospects  will  be  injured  by  anything  which  by  restricting  or 
obstructing  these  channels  shall  diminish  the  effect  that  they  may  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  in  Vermont  no  less  than  three  collegiate  institutions,  all  of 
which  have  accomplished  much  good  work,  but  under  long  continued  and 
vexatious  embarrassments  from  a  want  of  pecuniary  means  that  have  been 
surmounted  through  the  indomitable  persistence  and  self-abnegation  of  the 
literary  men  connected  with  them.  And  all  of  these  Colleges  are  now, 
as  they  have  many  times  before  been,  asking  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  liberality  of  friends  of  education. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  adoption  of  some  method  to  relieve 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  all  of  these  Colleges  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. 

Any  scheme  of  relief,  in  order  to  be  at  all  hopeful,  must  tend  to  af- 
fect favorably  all  the  sources  of  supply  that  have  been  mentioned;  it  must 
increase  the  probabilities  of  state  endowment,  of  individual  assistance, 
and  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Will  not  a  consolidation  of  these  different 
institutions  accomplish  this  work  ? 

And  in  discussing  this  question,  particular  reference  will  be  had  to 
the  Colleges  at  Burlington  and  Middlebury,  whose  similarity  of  character 
— while  in  this  respect  both  differ  from  the  Norwich  University — adds 
both  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  effecting  such  a  juncture  as  has 
been  suggested.  The  reasoning  applied  to  the  two  Colleges  named,  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  in  many  respects  to  Norwich  University  ;  but  the 
powerful  impulse  given  by  the  present  war  to  military  education,  has  al- 
ready given  an  unusual  prosperity  to  Norwich  University,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  continued  demand  for  military  training  promises  to  that  insti- 
tution a  degree  of  success  which  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  either  of 
the  colleges  at  Burlington  or  Middlebury.     And   the  assertion   made  by 
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her  friendfl  of  her  ability  to  take  care  of  herself  is  likely  to  be  fully  yeri- 
fied  in  the  future.  The  military  training  of  young  men  will  never  again 
be  neglected  in  any  of  the  free  States. 

First  as  to  the  effect  of  a  Union  of  the  Colleges  at  Burlington  and 
Middlebury,  upon  the  probability  of  additional  endowment  by  the  State. 
The  original  endowment  by  the  State  of  29,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  then  was  the  "One  Univer- 
sity" contemplated  in  the  constitutional  clause,  was  a  noble  and  gcneious 
donation  for  the  times,  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  early  fathers  of 
the  State.  But  an  examination  of  the  history  of  these  two  Colleges  shows 
that,  while  education  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  legislation,  this  first 
gifl  by  the  State  is  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  that  has  ever  been 
granted  by  the  Legislature  to  either  of  the  higher  institutions.  This  tact, 
unexplained  by  circumstances,  seems  almost  inexplicable  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  known  interest  of  the  people  in  educational  improve- 
ment, as  often  manifested  by  the  Legislature  in  other  directions. 

From  Mr.  Thompson's  account  of  the  origin  ot  Middlebury  College, 
it  appears  that  thtse  two  Colleges  went   into   actual   operation  at  about 
the  same  time ;  tti^t  a  neglect  for  several  years  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  to  avail  itself  of  the  State  endowment,  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  subsequent  effort  to  establish  a  College  at  Middlebury, 
and  divert  to  the  support  ot  the  new  college  at  Middlebury  the  state  grant 
made  for  the  college  at  Burlington,  which  seemed  likely  to  lapse  for  want 
of  actual  improvement.     The  movement  in  favor  of  Middlebury  college, 
when  fairly  considered,  seems  indeed  both  a  natural  and  laudable  one. — 
And  to  unprejudiced  minds  it  would  appear  strange  if  the  neglect  of  the 
friends  of  the  University,  after  having  successfully  impressed  the  general 
mind  with  the  necessity  of  a  University,   and  afler   having  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  for  that  purpose,  to  proceed  and  make  actual  use  of  such 
grant,  had  not  created  alarm  and  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  friends 
of  education  in  othci  parts  of  the  State.     That   such  alarm   existed,  and 
really  led  to  the  attempt  to  divert  to  a  college  at  Middlebury  a  fund  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  otherwise  in  abeyance  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  lost 
entirely,  is  both   natural  and  probable.     And  hence,  from  the  authentic 
history  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems   not  only  possible,  but  exceedingly 
probable,  that  the  efibrt  to  establish  a  college  at   Middlebury  originated 
in  the  same  love  of  sound  learning  and   anxiety   to  promote   it,   which 
prompted  the  petition  to  establish  and  locate  at  Burlington  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont.     So  far,  then,  there  is  no  ground   For  the  imputation  to 
the  friends  of  either  institution  of  any   local  prejudice  or  partizanship,  to 
any  greater  extent  than  seems  inseparable  from  all   human   management 
of  all  human  affairs. 

The  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  Middlebury  college  and  the  di- 
version to  its  benefit  of  the  state  endowment,  was  only  partially  success- 
ful. The  charter  asked  for  was  granted,  but  the  diversion  of  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  the  fund  was  denied.    To  the  observer  at  the  present 
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time  0aoh  diqpoadon  seems  to  haye  been  most  anfertmiate.  The  preset 
tation  of  the  petition  for  another  institation  seons  to  havo  stimulated  tiie 
friends  of  the  University  to  new  energy,  and  they,  looking  upon  the  new 
institation  as  an  effort  to  supplant  and  weaken  the  University,  oould 
scarcely  be  expected  to  entertain  very  cordial  wishes  for  its  success.  And 
the  grant  of  a  charter  with  a  refusal  to  make  any  endowment  whatever, 
threw  the  whole  success  of  Middlebury  upon  the  results  of  private  benev- 
olence,  and  most  necessarily  have  stirred  a  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  among 
the  friends  of  Middlebury.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  their  very  beginning, 
these  two  colleges,  similar  in  character,  and  both  excellent  institutions, 
have  proceeded  in  parallel  courses ;  from  their  very  similarity,  and  from 
their  vicinity  to  each  other,  forced  into  the  position  of  rivab  contendioe 
for  preeminence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a  marked 
separation  of  interests  between  them  ;  the  wonder  really  is  that  there 
should  have  been  so  little  of  hostility  manifested. 

The  early  legislative  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  State  University 
with  the  generous  grant  of  land  made  in  its  favor,  together  with  the 
known  interest  of  the  people  in  educational  matters,  indicate  a  readiness 
to  make  additional  grants  from  the  State  from  to  time  as  they  may  have 
beea  needed.  And  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  under. ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  grants  would  have  been  made.  Bat  the  very  co-exis- 
tence of  two  similar  and  co-ordinate  institutions  practically  interposed  an 
insaperablo  obstacle  to  such  benefaction. 

It  was  patent  to  observation  that  a  single  institution  could  easily 
perform  all  the  work  that  in  fact  ever  was  performed  by  the  two ;  acid 
the  aggregate  attendance  upon  both  was  much  less  than  the  ordinary  at- 
tendance upon  many  single  institutions  in  our  own  country.  Under  these 
circumstaoces  the  support  of  two  separate  colleges  seemed  to  many  to  be 
a  mere  waste  of  means,  and  so  there  has  always  been  a  legislative  indis- 
position to  make  a  grant  to  one,  without  similarly  endowing  the  other,  or 
to  make  any  grant  to  both  when  no  necessity  for  two  colleges  could  be 
perceived.  Then  again,  in  every  Legislature  there  have  been  warm  fri^s 
of  both  colleges,  and  while  there  was  no  hope  that  any  endowment  of  any 
significance  would  at  any  time  bo  made  to  both  institutions  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
friends  of  either  college  would  vote  to  make  a  state  benefaction  to  the  oth- 
er, with  no  hope  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  similar  one  for  their  own 
college. 

Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  result.  Since  the  original  grant  of  land 
to  the  University,  nothing  of  importance  has  been  bestowed  by  the  State 
upon  either  of  the  existing  colleges ;  but  they  have  been  sustained  by  the 
generosity  of  individuals.  During  all  this  time  warm  friends  of  both  col- 
leges have  been  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  amount  of  individ- 
ual contribution,  particularly  to  the  college  at  Middlebury,  has  been 
large,  and  very  creditable  to  the  donors,  while  it  has  demonstrated  the 
general  interest  in  the  cause  of  collegiate  education.    In  view  of  these 
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proofs  of  individoal  and  general  interest,  it  is  a  fair  and  forcible  inference, 
that  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  St-Me  to  grant  assistance  to  any  of  the 
existing  colleges  is  attributable  in  the  first  place,  to  a  prevalent  sentiment 
which  IS  equivalent  to  a  practical  disapproval  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
colleges  for  the  accomplishment  of  \^  ork  for  which  either  one  is  entirely 
competent ;  and  secondly,  to  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  interests  grow- 
ing out  of  such  co-existence  and  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
friends  and  partizans  of  both  institutions. 


As  has  been  stated,  individual  benefaction  forms  the  second  great 
source  of  supply  for  the  support  of  all  collegiate  institutions.  And  the 
supply  from  this  source  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  been  seriously  diminished 
by  the  division  of  collegiate  interests  resulting  necessarily  from  the  co- 
existence of  two  similar  institutions.  The  fact  that  Middlebury  college, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State  whatever,  and  vclying  entirely  for 
its  endowment  upon  individual  benefactions,  should  have  sustained  itself 
as  it  has  for  so  many  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  University  • 
heavily  endowed  by  the  State,  so  a^  even  under  these  disadvantages  to 
have  graduated  a  much  larger  number  than  the  State  University,  itself  is 
evidence  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  character  of  Middlebury 
college  and  of  its  zealous  and  munliicent  friends.  Bq^  still  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  individuals  professing  and  no  doubt  really  feeling  a 
warm  interest  in  the  advancement  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  have  often 
asserted  a  willingness  to  contribute  k  portion  of  their  means  if  they  could 
see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  any  permanent  benefit  to  result  therefrom, 
asserting  a  belief  that  any  contribu*^^iju  to  the  funds  of  either  would  only 
avail  for  a  short  period,  and  (70uld  inevitably  soon  be  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  interest  and  debts,  because,  as  was  oflen  said,  two  colleges 
cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  wliere  the  attendance  upon  one,  if  it  were 
patronized  by  the  whole  State,  would  not  be  large. 

Another  class  have  often  declined  to  give  to  either,  because,  as  they 
have  said,  having  no  particular  preference  for  one  over  the  other,  and  un- 
able to  give  to  both,  they  are  disinclined  by  giving  to  either  to  make  a 
discrimination  between  the  two  similar  and  equally  excellent  institutions. 


And  lastly,  the  existence  of  two  similar  colleges  in  one  small  State, 
has  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  attendance  of  students  even  from  our 
own  State.  The  establishment  and  support  of  two  colleges  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  that  could  as  well  be  done  in  a  single  one,  necessarily, 
in  the  provision  of  two  bodies  of  instructors  where  one  would  be  sufficient, 
more  than  doubles  the  necessary  expense  of  the  education  given  to  the 
graduates  of  both.  As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  neither  of  such  colleges 
can  have  the  means  to  Ornish  in  the  way  of  libraries,  apparatus,  equip- 
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mentB  and  facilities  of  all  kinds,  or  in  opportonitieB  for  the  aoquisition  of 
branches  other  than  those  commonlj  parsaed,  the  same  attraodona  that 
can  be  offered  to  young  men  in  other  oolleges,  and  so  is  lost  the  attend- 
ance of  many  young  men  from  our  own  State. 

Again  the  yery  division  of  an  amregate  attendance  between  two 
colleges,  so  diminishes  the  size  of  the  dimerent  classes,  that  many  young 
men  of  high  spirit  and  ambition,  who  can  see  no  particular  honor  in  leaf 
ing  a  class  of  a  score  or  half  a  score,  are  attracted  elsewhere,  bj  the  very 
fact  that  there  they  enter  large  classes  of  ambitious  men,  and  there  can  fiou 
the  excitement  and  stimulus  to  exertion  which  they  desire  and  need.  'Bit 
ayerage  number  of  the  classes  graduating  fVom  the  Uniyersity  of  Ver- 
mont at  Burlington  in  the  first  thirty  eight  years  of  its  existence  was  8 10-38, 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  alumni  during  the  same  period  was  314. — 
The  average  number  of  the  graduates  from  Middlebury  college  for  the 
first  forty  years  was  19  5-8,  and  the  aggregate  graduations  for  the  same 
time  was  785.  Young  men  desiring  collegia  r«  culture  oflen  manifest  a 
reluctance  to  seek  it  where  classes  are  thus  small ;  and  hence  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  young  men  f/om  the  vicinity  of  both  our  colleges, 
entering  the  colleges  of  other  States.  In  1862,  the  aggregate  attendimoe 
upon  our  own,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  eastern  oolleges,  will  show 
the  operation  of  this  influence.    The  University  of  Vermont  had  an  ag- 

fegate  attendance  of  60 ;  Middlebury  college,  92 ;  Dartmouth,  339 ; 
arvard,  833  ;  Williams  212;  Amherst,  235 ;  Tale,  599 ;  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 214 ;  University  of  New  York,  508 ;  Free  Academy  New  York 
City,  647  ;  and  Union  College,  352. 


The  attendance  of  young  men  from  Vermont  upon  these  colleges, 
has  always  been  large,  particularly  upon  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Williams 
and  Union  ;  but  the  accurate  statistics  upon  this  subject  are  not  at  hand. 
It  IS  considered  safe  to  say  that  probably  the  attendance  of  Vermont 
men  upon  colleges  outside  of  the  State,  has  for  many  years  been  at  least 
as  large  as  the  attendance  of  Vermonters  at  both  the  oolleges  of  the 
State. 

The  men  who  thus  prefer  to  our  own  the  colleges  of  other  States, 
do  not  impute  any  want  of  charactor  or  faithfulness  to  the  Vermont  ool- 
leges ;  but  it  is  said,  "  they  are  small  concerns."  **  If  we  had  one  more 
college  they  would  all  £e,*'  and  that  **  it  is  small  business  to  join  a 
college  class  of  ten  or  fifteen,"  &c.,  &c. 


The  patent  remedy  for  all  the  evils  enumerated,  presents  itself  read- 
ily to  the  mind  of  every  unbiassed  man,  who  is  more  a  friend  of  soood 
learning  than  a  partisan  of  any  particular  <^il5Se.  And  that  remedy  is 
the  junction  or  consolidation  of  these  oolleges,  if  it  can  be  eSected« 
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li^  flttoh  a  ooDsoliiiaiion  can  be  acoomplished  the  resolting  State  Uni- 
▼enity  would  be  immediately  relieycd  from  the  embarrassments  to  which 
reference  has  been  mode.  The  friends  of  each  of  the  separate  colleges 
would  became  joint  friends  of  the  consolidated  college.  The  present 
differences  of  opinion  and  diyersing  views  and  plans  of  the  friends  of 
higher  culture  would  cease,  and  all  such  men  would  concur  in  co-opera- 
ting for  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause.  Acting  in  accord,  their 
influence  would,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  be  felt  upon  the  Legislature, 
and  such  state  endowment  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  the  state  educational  system,  would  be  granted. 

There  would  be  no  ledger  any  diversity  of  collegiate  interests,  and 
the  streams  of  individual  benefaction,  no  longer  obsUucted  by  hesitation 
between  the  comparative  deserts  and  necessities  of  rival  institutions, 
would  begin  to  flow. 

The  one  University  concentrating  upon  itself  the  interest  of  every 
lover  of  sound  learning  in  the  State,  end  strengthened  by  both  state  and 
private  endowment,  would  be  provided  with  all  the  equipments  and  con- 
veniences that  are  necessary ;  would  pccure  the  services  of  all  necessary 
teachers  to  become  attractive  to  the  young  men  of  our  own  state  at  least ; 
it  would  draw  to  its  halls  many  who  seek  instruction  in  other  states ;  and 
thus  having  a  fair  promise  of  state  and  private  beneficence  and  a  reason- 
ably large  attendance  of  pupils,  would  have  secured  command  of  the  three 
main^sources  of  collegiate  prosperity. 


Although,  on  account  of  recent  legislation,  the  question  of  a  collegi- 
ate union  presents  itself  in  a  new  aspect ;  the  question  itself  is  by  no 
means  a  novel  one.  For  many  years  many  of  our  best  men  have  given 
to  the  matter  much  and  thoughtful  consideration,  and  have  not  hesitated 
to  express  both  a  strong  desire  that  the  two  colleges  should  become  one, 
and  a  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  effecting  such  a  union. 

The  consummation  of  such  an  union  has  also  more  than  once  been 
the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  two 
colleges,  and  there  is  cause  to  fear  that  such  consummation  has  been  pre- 
vented, less  by  a  conviction  ^hat  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  really  in- 
superable, thui  by  a  ^refercice  of  local  and  particular  interests  over  the 
general  interests  of  Mucation. 

In  the  year  1847,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Middlebury  college  and  the  President  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  Vermont.  This  correspondence  was  laid  be- 
fore the  corporation  of  the  University  and  by  them  referred  to  a  very 
able  committee,  consisting  of  Gov.  Eaton,  Charles  Paine,  Timothy  Fol- 
lett  and  George  P.  Marsh.  In  their  report  this  committee  recommended 
that  a  n>ecial  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
from  Middlebury  college  and  make  a  joint  report  of  their  doings  to  the 
two  Boards,  or  a  special  repoit  to  this  corporatioai    And  the  committee 
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**  do  not  advise  that  any  other  instructions  or  authority  be  given  to  the 
committee  of  conference  than  that  they  shall  endeavor  to  agree  with  the 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Middlebnrj;  College  in  recommrading  to  the  two 
Boards  some  plan  whereby  the  important  object  of  uniting  these  semina- 
riei  of  learning  may  be  secured,  and  all  private  interests  and  public 
ends  connected  with  either  (so  far  as  may  be)  saved." 

The  very  great  importance  attached  by  these  men  to  the  movement 
contemplated  is  very  evident  from  their  language  above,  and  also  from 
the  resolutions  which  the  corporation  of  the  U.  V.  M.,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  above  conmiittee,  adopted.  The  resblutions  were  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  judicious  persons  have  long  enterttuned  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of 
good  learning  in  Vermont  would  be  promoted  by  an  union  between  this  Uniyersitj 
and  Middleburj  College  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  existence  of  two  literary  seminaries  of  the  highest  elan  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  eitch  other  hath  been  found  in  practice  to  be  productiye  of  aerioas 
embarrassment  in  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  that  great  cause  ;  and 

Whereas,  many  good  and  discreet  friends,  patrons  of  both  institutions,  have 
professed  a  belief  that  such  union  is  not  only  highly  desirable  in  itself,  but  that  it  is 
now  practicable  ,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Middlebury  College,  have  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  corporation,  appomted  a  committee  of 
conference  on  their  part  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  aforesaid ;  therefore, 

« 

Resolved,  That  this  Corporation  doth  heartily  and  fully  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  iutcr^ts  of  education  and  the  cause  of  knowledge  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  an  union  of  the  two  seminaries  in  question,  auu  that  an  earnest  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  accomplish  the  same. 

Resolved,  farther.  That  a  Committee  of  three  members  of  this  corporation  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Committee  already  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Middlebury  College,  and  to  endeavor  to  agi'ee  with  said  last  mentioned  com- 
mittee upon  a  plan  of  union  of  the  two  scmluaries,  to  be  recommended  to  the  respec- 
tive Boards  ;  and  if  the  committee  shall  fail  to  agree,  that  said  committee  cf  this 
corporation  shall  make  report  «*etting  forth  v»hether  such  failura  to  agree  arose  irtm 
obstacles  legally  insuperable,  or  from  differences  of  opinion  touching  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  union. 

The  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  Rev.  "Worthington  Smith  and  Hon.  Jacob 
Collamer  were  appointed  upon  this  committee,  and  on  the  9th  September 
1847,  reported  a  draft  of  a  charter,  upon  which  the  joint  committee  of 
conference  had  agreed. 

The  following  is  the  charter  reported  : 

An  act  to  unite  the  Institutions  of  the    University  of   Vermont  and  Middlebury 
College, 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Middlebury  College,  desirous  c^  so  modifying  the  acts  creating  said  cor- 

g orations  as  to  forir  a  union  thereof  for  sustsining  one  institution  of  learning  in  this 
tate,  instead  of  the  two,  now  by  them  sepo.i-ately  sustained,  and  consolidating  them 
into  one  ;  to  effect  that  purpose  have  each  uy  vote  requested  the  passage  of  a  law  in 
the  words  and  figures  here  set  forth.  Ahd  whereas  learning  and  morality  will  be 
promoted  by  such  a  union,  therefore 
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It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  thd  State  of  Ver- 
mont as  follows : 

Sbc.  1.  The  two  corporations  known  by  the  names  of  the  Uniterntj  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  President  and  Fcdlows  of  MidcUeborj  Coll^^,  are  hereby  consolidated 
and  united  into  one  corporation  for  the  support  of  one,  and  but  one  institution  of 
learning,  or  College,  to  be  called  the  UniTersity  of  Vermont 

Sec.  2.  The  indiyidoals  composing  the  corporation  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Prebident  and  Fello¥r8  of  Middlebory  CoU^  (not  exceeding  twelye, 
besides  the  ex-officio  members  firom  each  board)  and  their  associates  and  successors, 
shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  the  trustees  of  said  UniTcrsity  of  Vermont,  hereby 
provided,  and  bo  a  body  politic  and  corporate  to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of 
the  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  of  this  corporation  the  Qovemor 
of  this  State  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  the  President  of  said  College  when  elected,  shall  be  ex  officio  members, 
and  this  body  shall  from  and  after  its  first  meeting  be  considered  and  regarded  as  a 
modification,  continuation  and  consolidation  in  a  united  fi)rm  of  the  said  two  corpora- 
tions ;  and  all  the  property  real  and  personal  (including  interest  and  estates  in  the 
Sublic  lands  of  the  State)  and  all  funds,  .tru3ts,  contracts  and  demands  in  any  way 
eld  by  or  belonging  to  either  <^  said  corporations  shall  be  retained  by,  bdong  to 
and  be  under  the  entire  possession  and  control  of  the  said  corporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  hereby  created  ;  and  aU  actions  and  suits  neoessary  to  recover,  sus- 
tain and  enforcd  the  same,  may  be  brought  in  that  name  in  all  eases  where  the  same 
can  be  now  brought  by  either  of  said  corporations  as  now  existing  in  its  own  name, 
and  the  said  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  hereby  created,  shall  be  res- 
ponsible for  all  the  debts,  dues  and  demands  now  existing  against  either  of  said  cor- 
porations hereby  united  and  be  subject  to  all  the  uuties  and  trusts  now  resting  on 
them  respectively. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  voluntary  subscriptions,  contracts  and  convey- 
ances, which  have  been  made  to  either  of  said  corporations  within  two  years  past, 
shall  be  inoperative  and  void,  except  those  made  to  the  corporation  ol  the  College, 
situated  in  the  place  which  the  Commissioners  hereinafter  appointed  shall  designate 
hs  the  permanent  location  of  the  College.     [JVb/  agreed  on.) 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  hereby  created  shall 
have  f^ll  power  to  take  by  gift,  grant,  purchase  or  devise,  any  estate,  real  or  person- 
al for  the  use  of  said  College  or  Institution  of  learning,  but  shall  not  hold  at  any 
one  time  a  greater  quantity  of  land  within  this  State  than  seventy  thousand  acres, 
and  they  may  fW>m  time  to  time  elect,  appoint,  support  and  remove  officers  and  ser- 
vants as  they  hnd  necessary  to  direct  the  studies  m  said  institution  ;  may  establish 
professorships  and  provide  for  their  support,  may  make  all  rules,  regulations  and 
by-laws  necessary  for  their  own  proc^ings  and  the  orderly  government  of  said  In- 
stitution, (provided  the  said  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  shall  not  be  repu^ant 
to  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  litate,  nor  give  preference  to  any  one  christian 
sect  or  denomination  over  another.)  May  grant  and  confer  all  such  degrees,  litera- 
ry titles,  honors  and  distinctions  as  o  Jier  collies  and  universities  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  or  may  of  right  grant  and  confer,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
ordinarily  incident  to  a  corporation  aggr^^te,  or  which  shall  be  found  necessary  for 
the  government  and  welfare  of  such  fui  Institution.  And  all  the  scholars  and  mem- 
bers and  the  graduates  both  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Middlebury  Coll^, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rank,  class  and  privileges  in  the  college  or  institution 
hereby  provided  for,  as  they  now  have  or  hold  in  ei&er  of  these  institutions. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  siid  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
hereby |Creatcd  shall  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  oonmiissioners  hereinafter  appointed 
shall  designate,  when  the  trustees  of  said  University  shall  proeeed  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  oi  their  appointment,  and  fhmi  which  time  their  powers  under  this  act 
shall  take  effect    No  person  shall  be  elected  a  member  of  said  oorporatioa  until  the 
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ttombcr  aball  hftT*  bMn  ndboed  bj  gwignt¥MM»  dMtk  «r  otbvwiM  bclov  illiM, 
bcndM  the  ex  <;flHo  memberi,  wueh  Bombcr  ihiill  not  aftotumidi  be  «wbiM  A 
BU^ort^oftheeKiitiBgBCiiibenihaa  be  neoeanrf  to  eu— UtmeaqoommeMMt 
forthepnrpoeeof  •djoamment;  end  all  ▼■eeiicMe  ihell  be  fiDed  by  gleetJMM  wmm 
bj  beUot  b J  eeid  eorpormtioii  at  a  regular  or  elated  mwitiiig. 

8bo.  6.    The  cotate  of  the  aaid  corporatioQ  of  the  UniTcnitf  of  Vcnnool  bvibj 
created,  both  real  and  penonal,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  tnerer  frtmi  tazce  to  Hm 

th^ynoinfl  cT 


full  amount  of  three  hundred  and  thirtj-three  thoownd  doUare ;  and  the 
fkmiliee  and  cetale  (in  the  town  where  said  institntioQ  Is  situated)  of  the  PkeiUiBt 
and  Proftssors,  and  the  tutors,  students,  graduates  and  serrants  thereoC  d«B  bt 
entitled  to  the  same  exemption  of  taxes  siid  duties  as  tbej  now  are  at  the  Uninnitj 
of  Vsrmont  or  liiddlcburj  College. 

Sbc.  6.  Thomas  J.  Williams  of  Hartibrd  (who  shall  be  ohainaan)  and  Williui 
L.  Ellsworth,  both  of  Hartfi>rd,  Connecticut;  Hcmaa  Hnmphrej  of  FittsiiiH: 
Samuel  Hubbard  of  Bonton  and  John  Codman  of  Dorchester,  all  of  Msiii  hiisilti, 
are  hereby  oonstitut  A  a  board  of  commissioners  inth  power  to  dwHgjnate  and  delv- 
mme  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  January  A.  D.  ISIo,  whether  said  Institutissi  «f 
learning  or  College  herein  proYided  for  iSadl  be  situated  at  Burlington  in  the  Cooa- 
ty  of  Chittenden  or  Mlddlmury  in  the  County  of  Addison  ;  and  in  case  any  of  then 
&il  to  senre,  Joel  Parker  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  ftiet  place,  and  JasMi 
yr,  Alexander  of  the  CHty  of  New  York  in  the  next  place  shall  be  substitsfeed  m  liss 
of  the  person  or  persons  so  fitiling  to  serre,  four  of  said  commissinns  shall  finm  a 
quorum  the  award  of  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  final  and  condnaiTe  ;  pnmdsd 
that  unless  said  award  is  made  on  or  before  the  1st  January  18i8,  this  set  dudl  be- 
come inoperatiye  and  Toid. 

The  report  of  the  oommittee  of  oonferenoe  was  aoo^ted  and  tbe  pro- 
posed charter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  conaisting  of  Qto.  P. 
Marsh,  Charles  Adams  and  Samuel  Prentiss,  who  were  requested  to  ex- 
amine and  report  to  a  future  meeting  as  to  the  l^al  power  and  right  of 
the  Corporation  to  accept  said  charter. 

In  October  1847,  this  last  committee  made  and  sobmitted  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  thb  Board  to  confer  with  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Prcifident  and  Fellows  of  Middlebury  College  on  the  Bobject  of  a  unioo 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  the  draft  of  an  act  of  incorporation  for  that 
purpose,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit : 

To  the  Corporation  of  Ih^  University  of  Vermont : 

The  committee  to  whom  wu  referred  the  draft  of  a  proposed  act  ibr  the  Union 
of  Ibis  Uniyersity  with  Middlebury  College  have  ezamlned  the  subject  and  endeaT- 
ored  to  give  to  it  all  the  conBideration  that  its  importance  seems  to  demand. 

The  draft  Yirtually  proposes  that  the  trustees  of  this  UniTersity  in  ooigunctioD 
with  the  Trustees  of  Miidlebury  College  respectiyely  surrender  their  clvarters  ;  that 
they  ask  the  State  to  merge  the  two  institutions  in  one  institution,  and  that  they  con- 
fer power  upon  ce**taln  commissioners  to  decide  where  the  new  institution  shall  bt 
located.  The  first  impression  arising  from  the  examiration  of  the^aet  is  the  ain^mla- 
rity  of  the  mode  adopted  for  the  location  of  the  new  institution.  If  the  proposed  act 
is  to  be  consider' d  as  emanating  firom  the  State  it  would  seem  to  be  mcongruous, 
that  the  L^islature  should  not  determine  the  site  of  the  new  institution  for  them- 
selves. But  the  more  appropriate  view  is  to  regard  the  oommissioners  as  ohaiged 
with  the  duty  of  deciding  an  issue  formed  by  the  two  institutions,  and  that  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  the  oommiflsioners  are  to  be  considered  aa  Mrfoitratora  between 
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the  two  imtitatioiiB.  Stripped  of  legislatlTe  interftrenoe  the  tmstees  of  the  two  in- 
•titatioiis  agree  to  merge  thdr  respectiTe  institations  in  ofu  and  sabmit  the  question 
to  an  arbitration  as  to  the  location  of  such  new  institution.  We  doubt  whether  the 
State  will  be  willing  to  submit  any  great  interest  of  theirs  to  an  arbitration.  It 
certainly  will  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a  state  that  an^  great  question  in 
which  they  have  an  interest  should  be  committed  to  an  arbitration.  Thm  is  some- 
thing in  the  idea  of  committing  a  graTe  subject  to  arbitration  that  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  pun.  The  trustees  of  each  institution  must  be  as  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  high  and  useAil  public  institution  as  any  arbitrators 
can  be  ;  and  are  Ihr  better  quiSified  to  d<H;ide  upon  the  proper  location  of  it  li^- 
stead  then  of  creating  an  arbitration,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  would  seem  to  be 
moro  appropriate  that  it  should  be  done  directly  by  the  trustees. 

Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  one  literary  institutioxi  well  endowed  and 
properly  conducted  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  would  do 
more  to  adyance  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  true  religion  than  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  means  4iyided  between  two.  They  regret  that  more  than  one  such  in- 
stitntion  has  been  established,  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not  fiu*  distant  when  the  en- 
ergies of  the  whole  State  may  be  concentrated  upon  one  alike  honorable  to  its  char- 
acter and  beneficial  to  those  who  shall  resort  to  it  for  instruction.  Your  committee 
are,  howerer,  ftarftil  that  the  proposed  act  will  inTulve  us  in  difficulty,  and  that  so 
much  of  danger  may  result  therefrom  to  this  corporation  that  they  cannot  adyise  its 
adoption.  Ae  proposed  act  delegates  power  to  the  commissioners  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  new  institution  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  commissioners  are 
not  restricted  to  tins  town  where  the  Uniyersity  was  estabpohed  by  the  State,  but 
'  may  in  their  discretion  locate  it  elsewhere.  In  considering  the  act  it  is  proper  to 
contemplate  as  about  to  be  done  that  which  the  commiasioners  haye  power  to  oo,  and 
the  question  will  then  be  whether  it  is  expedient  or  right  for  this  corporation  to  be- 
come parties  to  an  act  which  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  institution  as  now 
established. 

The  corporation  are  aware  that  we  are  in  debt ;  that  we  oire  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney— ^that  a  portion  of  our  debt  has  been  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property 
of  the  Uniyersity--and  that  for  other  portions  some  of  the  fnends  of  this  institution 
stand  as  indorsers.  It  giyes  us  pleasure  to  know  that  to  proyide  means  of  paying 
these  debts  and  for  other  purposes  a  large  subscription  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised.  It  is  true  that  tnere  are  no  limitations  in  this  subscription  in  terms 
confining  it  to  this  Uniyersity  as  now  located,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  sub- 
seribeL's  neyer  contemplated  that  their  subscriptions  were  to  be  diyerted  to  any  other 
institution,  not  eyen  to  this  institution  in  any  other  place.  Whether  we  should  huye 
the  power  to  retain  and  collect  this  subscription  after  the  remoyal  of  the  college  to 
anotner  place  is  not  ycry  material  to  enquire,  inasmuch  as  we  consider  it  would  be 
highly  dishonorable  to  attempt  it,  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  cor- 
poration would  attempt  it  The  subscription  bein^  abandoned,  we  should  be  left 
with  limited  means  of  paying  the  just  debts  of  the  institution,  and  subject  ourselyes 
to  the  seyerest  censures  of  those  who  haye  generously  lent  their  names  as  our  sureties, 
and  put  in  jeopardy  the  property  of  the  institution  now  under  mortgage.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  incurred,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any 
ofe!}eet  sought  to  l£  attained  t^  it  that  would  justify  such  wanton  trifling  with  the 
ehaiaoter  and  property  of  this  institution.  It  is  true,  the  act  7  ^oyides  that  the  new 
institution  shau  assume  tiie  debts  of  the  two,  and  of  course  would  be  responsible  to 
the  creditors  of  this  Uniyertnty  fbr  the  amount  of  their  claims  ;  but  its  ability  to 
meet  promptiy  the  payment  of  them  may  be  problematical,  and  whether  able  or  not 
we  ooold  not  stand  justified  for  a  yoluntary  abandonment  of  a  more  certain  meai?)  of 
payment  There  are  likewise  other  reasons  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
Btitotion  and  the  nature  of  the  trusts  confided  to  us,  rendering  it  at  least  doubtfU 
Whether  we  haye  moral  right  to  put  an  end  to  the  institution,  and  thus  defeat  the 
asparent  olgect  of  the  State  in  its  establishment  The  intention  of  the  Legislature 
in  Amiiding  and  endowing  this  Uniyerrity  cannot  be  mistaken.    Deeply  impressed 
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with  the  importanoe  of  intellectual  and  religiouB  ooltiTation,  and  that  the  efficiencj 
oi  oommon  adiooli  most  be  c^reatij  dependent  on  higher  instltationB,  they  aimed  to 
estahliah  a  great  public  institation,  and  with  the  aid  of  philanthropic  indiTidoals  to 
giYC  ikellitSa  for  an  ample  course  of  instruction,  so  that  all  the  youth  of  the  State, 
eTen  of  the  most  limited  means,  might  have  the  bsnefit  of  a  thorough  oourae  of  in- 
struction. For  this  purpoee,  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  the  Legislature  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  State,  and  by  the  creation  of  this  cor 
poration  have  iuTestedit  with  the  duty  of  administering  its  beneficence.  Prompted 
by  the  liberality  of  the  State  public  spirited  individuals  have  made  large  donations 
and  thcureby  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  this  benefice,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  have  raised  an  ample  fond  and  dcToted  it  to  a  most  sacred  purpose,  that 
of  educating  the  State. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  must  be  r^;Hrded  as  administrators  of  a  public 
charity  to  be  controlled  and  directed  fi>r  great  public  purpoeee,  and  answerable  to 
the  State,  and  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  for  a  right  discnarge  of  the  trust 

Contemporaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  fund  the  Legislature  by  a  public 
act  located  ue  UniTcrsity  at  this  place,  and  the  donations  of  individuals  in  aid  of  the 
University  have  been  made  at  least  upon  the  implied  pledge  that  the  University  was 
to  remain  as  located.  In  execution  of  the  pui  pose  for  which  the  fund  was  raised 
large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  these  sums 
have  firom  time  to  time  been  increased  until  the  amount  has  swelled  to  thousands, 
which  by  a  removal  of  the  University  would  b«  rendered  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  right  of  surrendering  powers  vested  in  this  corporation  by  a  public  act,  can- 
not be  made  to  depend  on  the  object  to  be  attained  by  such  surrender.  If  the  cor- 
E oration  have  the  right  of  surrendering  their  charter  i:i  tmy  given  case  they  must 
a\.j  tiie  same  right  in  all  cases,  and  the  expediency  only  of  the  exercise  of  such 
right  can  be  controlled  by  circumstances.  If  the  charter  can  be  surrendered  for  the 
attainment  of  an  eminently  great  object  it  may  be  surrendered  in  every  case  and  thus 
involve  the  absurd  proposition  that  a  corporation  created  to  sustain  and  protect  a 
public  institution  have  in  their  discretion  the  moral  right  of  totcdly  annihil:!^ 
ting  that  institution.  Your  committee  are  unwilling  to  adopt  a  proposition  that 
leads  to  such  consequences,  and  believe  that  before  it  shall  receive  the  sanction  of 
this  Board  it  shoula  be  examined  with  great  care. 

It  may  be  said  that  by  the  proposed  act  we  surrender  to  the  State  the  powers 
they  have  delegated,  and  that  by  such  sui'render  we  do  not  abandon  our  trusts. — 
There  may  be  something  specious  in  this  idea,  but  we  apprehend  it  is  entirely  un- 
sound. Abandonment  will  arise  in  every  case  when  there  \fi  a  refusal  longer  to  dis- 
charge the  duty,  and  a  surrender  to  the  State,  uncalled  for  by  the  State,  is  as  com- 
plete an  abandonment  of  our  trusts  as  a  surrender  to  any  other  body  or  a  direct  refusal 
longer  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  trust.  Your  committee  consider  it  is  for  the  State 
to  determine  how  many  institutions  they  wiU  patronize  and  where  they  shall  be  loca- 
ted, and  it  will  be  in  time  for  us  to  consider  the  duty  of  giving  up  our  charter  when 
thereto  required  by  the  State  ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  bec^e  volunteers  in  the 
act  of  annihilating  the  institution  committed  to  us  as  its  patrons  and  guardians. 

How  far  an  institution  founded  by  private  munificence,  such  as  Middlebury 
College  is  understood  to  be,  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  how  far  they  may  be  justified  in  changing  the  location  of  it  for  the  better 
attainment  of  the  object,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  determine.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  two  institutions  do  not  rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the  reasoning 
applicable  to  the  one  may  not  apply  in  the  same  force  to  the  other. 

In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  wo  ou^ht  not  tol  adopt  the  plan  of  union  as 
proposed  by  the  act,  we  are  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  infcrrea  that  we  are  opposed 
to  the  subject  of  union,  or  that  we  believe  the  matter  wholly  impracticable.  It  would 
be  a  most  glorious  achievement  if  the  two  institutions  oould  be  united  ;  but  as  at 
present  advised  we  cannot  consent  to  put  the  great  interests  of  this  institution  in 
jeopardy  by  ttivins  unlimited  power  to  an  arbitration.  This  institution,  as  before 
paid,  is  a  puhlio  institotion,  founded  by  the  State,  having  its  origin  almost  coeval  with 
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the  State,  is  identified  with  its  history,  and  has  oontribated  no  small  share  in  pro* 
moting  the  great  objects  of  the  State.  In  its  career  this  institation  has  been  often 
sabjected  to  grave  and  sore  calamities,  bnt  has  always  risen  superior  to  them,  and  now 
stands  before  the  literary  world  as  a  powerful  aid  and  coadjator  in  the  public  work 
of  educating  a  state  and  elevating  the  condition  of  its  youth  by  the  cultivation  uid 
enhancement  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Its  origin,  its  career,  its  histo- 
ry, its  character  and  evident  condition,  forbid  the  idea  that  we  shall  exthiguish  its 
light  even  in  the  hope  of  creating  one  more  bright  and  glorious.  We  hope  that  the 
view  which  on  full  consideration  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  will  not  be  the  means 
of  giving  dissatis&ction  in  any  quarter.  We  have  endeavored  above  all  things  to 
come  to  a  just  and  right  understanding  of  our  duty,  and  to  discharge  that  duty  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  manner.*' 

Which  report  having  been  read  and  considered,  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  and  adopted,  to  wit : 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  contemplates  the  merginff 
of  the  University  in  a  new  institution  with  a  new  charter  and  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
a  transfer  to  that  institution  of  whatever  means  the  University  has  to  depend  on  to 
discharge  its  pecuniary  obligations  : 

Whereas,  by  the  bill  reported  the  location  of  the  new  institution  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee  drawn  ftrom  other  States,  but  very  imperfecUy  acquainted 
with  our  internal  condition  and  relations,  and  especially  with  the  feelings  of  our 
citizens,  in  r^ard  to  so  important  a  matter: 

Whereas,  the  late  munificent  subscription  to  the  University  is  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  bUl  rendered  inoperative  and  void  in  case  its  present  location  is  dis- 
turbed, and  in  tne  opinion  of  legal  advisers  must  ftrom  the  manifest  terms  in  which 
it  was  made  cease  to  be  obligatory  in  law  ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  apprehension  whether  the  tanda  of  the  Uni- 
versity, reduced  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  late  subscription,  ^d  the  great  saorttce  of 
property  which  must  unavoidably  arise  ftrom  a  change  of  its  present  site,  would  be 
adequate  to  its  existing  heavy  liabilities,  and  to  save  uninjured  its  creditors  and 
sureties,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Board  regard  the  existence  of  two  colleges  in  the  State, 
of  kindred  spirit  and  aim,  as  a  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  occa- 
sioning a  wasteftd  application  of  public  charity,  they  nevertheless  under  existing 
circumstances  feel  constrained  by  a  proper  sense  of  fidelity  to  the  public,  and  of  their 
obligation  to  individuals,  to  decline  the  proposition  for  union  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  comes  before  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  do  no^jdopt  the  project  that  has  been  submitted,and 
that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  further  duties  in  the  premises. 

Thus  ended  a  somewhat  prolonged  and  vigoroufi  effort  to  acoompliflh 
an  object  that  by  the  admissions  of  all  who  participated  in  the  efifort,  was 
conceded  to  be  of  great  desirability  and  importance. 

The  doings  of  only  one  of  the  corporations  interested  are  recited, 
because  the  records  of  the  other  are  not  accessible ;  and  becanse,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  the  action  of  both  corporations  was  similar.  Both 
seem  to  have  been  sincere  in  making  an  effort  to  unite ;  and  both  Boem  to 
have  succumbed  to  the  apparent  difficulties  discovered. 

15 
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Time,  that  has  elapsed  since  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  unite, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  has  wrought  but  littb-  change  in  the  circum- 
stances ot  cither  of  the  two  colleges.  Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  union  still  remain  as  they  then  stood;  but  circumstances  and  recent 
legislation  have  obviated  some  of  the  difliculties  that  seemed  at  that  time 
to  be  absolutely  insurmountable. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  year  li^G2,  a  munificent  appropriation 
of  public  lands  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  educational  institu- 
tions  for  "  the  liberal  an<l  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  profes>ions  in  life  ;"  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  said  act  being  given,  within  which  the  acceptance  by  the 
various  states  shall  by  legislutive  enactment  be  indicated;  and  five  yean? 
from  the  date  of  the  act  are  given,  within  which  each  State  accepting  the 
grant  shall  provide  at  least  one  college  as  described  in  the  act. 

The  Legislature  of  1802,  by  special  enactment  accepted  said  con- 
gressional grant  on  the  part  of  Vermont;  and  in  18(i/i,  in  pursuance  of 
the  j)ledge  of  the  public  faith  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  the 
legislature  passed  the  act  *'  To  incorporate  the  Vermont  State  irniver- 
sity  and  Associate  Colleges,  etc.,"  which  is  hereinbefore  (juoted.  , 

Thus  a  practical  question  of  great  and  conceded  importance  presents 
itself  again  for  carefal  consideration,  and  is  to  be  discussed  under  the 
very  different  lights  and  in  connection  with  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances of  a  different  complexion  from  those  hitherto  recogniz/»d.  And 
it  comes  witli  a  demand  for  corisidcnition  so  ur;rent  fioni  the  very  chaniro 
of  circumstances,  and  made  so  imperative  by  the  legi Nation  (juoteil,  that 
it  must  and  will  receive  a  decided  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  final  disposi- 
tion. 

Can  a  union  of  the  two  colleges  bo  consummated  iit  the  prasent  time  ? 
is  the  phase  of  the  general  question  which  first  presents  itself. 

That  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  union  will  be  attended  with 
very  many  and  very  serious  difliculties,  no  sane  n^an  can  deny.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  have  perhaps  never  been  more  forcibly  stated  than 
by  the  committee  whose  report  upon  the  expediency  of  accepting  the  pre- 
vious charter  has  been  herein  embodied.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
their  report,  the  comnjittee  urged  the  rejection  of  the  propo.sed  charter, 
because  they  say,  in  effect,  that  it  would  be  absurd  and  impertinent  toa<k 
the  Legislature  to  delegate  a  portion  of  their  own  legitimate  lunctions  to 
a  board  of  arbitrators,  who  at  the  same  time  should  be  empowered  to 
change  and  dispose  of  certain  vested  rights  and  corresponding  duties  of 
two  bodies  corporate;  and  express  strong  douots  whether  the  State  will 
ever  adopt  such  a  course.  They  likewise  object  on  account  ol  the  just 
claims  of  creditors  against  the  college  which  they  represent,  and  doubt 
the  power  of  the  new  institution  to  meet  the  aggregate  pecuniary  res[»on- 
sibilities  of  the  two  component  colleges.  They  doubt  the  moral  right  of 
the  college  to  surrender,  uncalled  for  by  the  Stale,  rights  and  trusts  thai 
came  originally  from  the  State. 
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Most,  of  these  objections,  and  they  the  most  scrioas,  being  those 
based  upon  an  apparent  intcrflTcncc  with  leurishitivo  functions,  are  entirely 
(lone  away  by  the  recent  act  lor  the  cstablishniont  of  the  Vennont  State 
1  University  ami  As.-ociate  Colle<^cs.  By  thut  act  all  the  various  colleges 
of  the  State  arc  expressly  invited  to  become  merged  in  a  ncwly-creatcd 
institution,  the  location  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  commissioners 
therein  named.  And  all  doubt  :is  to  the  capacity  of  the  resulting  Uni- 
vcr>itv  to  (lischar^'o  all  the  iinancial  obliirations  of  each  and  all  the  con- 
stitueut  colleges  as  fully  as  they  could  do  it,  is  removed  by  the  provision 
by  which  the  resulting  University  is  specifically  made  liable  for  all  the 
legal  debts  of  each  of  the  uniting  colleges,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  pro])erty  of  each,  which  by  the  act  is  absorbed  in  the 
general  fund.  Aud  if  the  junction  of  two  or  more  institutions  to  form 
a  single  one  stronger  and  more  able  to  perform  the  same  work,  should  be 
determined  to  be  s-uch  a  change  of  character  as  to  invc.lve  a  forfeiture  of 
any  funds  arising  from  individual  benefaction  and  granted  upon  terms 
and  conditions  either  express  or  implied,  still  the  proceeds  from  the  land 
scrip,  which  by  the  act  is  added  to  the  aggregate  fund  of  the  united  col- 
leges, would  more  than  compensate  for  such  loss. 

So  it  appears  that  there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
posed junction  ;  it  can  be  effected  and  with  little  danger  now  of  pecuni- 
ary loss. 

Next  in  order  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  if  any  attempt  to  effect  the 
proposed  union  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Distrust  of  the  necessity,  expediency  and  economy  of  the  support 
of  more  than  a  single  institution  of  the  highest  class  is  not  by  any  means 
of  recent  origin,  rrom  the  earliest  history  of  the  two  institutions,  strong 
doubts  have  jiervaded  the  general  mind  of  the  State  in  reference  to  the 
co-existence  of  two  colb^gcs  so  similar  in  character,  scope  and  excellence. 
And  from  time  to  time  these  doubts  have  found  frequent  and  forcible  ex- 
pression through  the  friends  of  both  colleges. 

The  language  of  the  report  of  the  committee  hereinbefore  quoted, 
where  they  say  that  •*  the  cause  of  fjood  learning  in  Vermont  would  Ik^ 
promoted  by  an  union  between  this  University  and  Middlcbury  College  ;** 
and  that  "  the  existence  of  two  literary  seminaries  of  the  highest  class 
wiihin  so  short  a  distance  of  each  other,  hath  been  found  in  practice  to 
be  productive  of  serious  embarrassment  in  the  prosecution  and  advance- 
ment of  that  great  cause  ; "  and  *'  that  the  interests  of  education  and  the 
cause  of  knowledge  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  an  union  of  the  two 
seminaries  in  ([uestion  and  that  an  earnest  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  ac- 
complish the  same  ;  '  is  only  an  apt  expression  of  opinions  and  scntimcnta 
that  for  many  years  hud  generally  prevailed. 

This  feeling  ha^  not  diminished  in  intensity  at  all  with  the  passage 
of  time,  l>ut  has  rather  increased  both  in  power  and  deiiniteness,  until  it 
may  be  said  that  scarcely  a  single  man  of  sen>'C  in  the  whole  State,  can 
be  found  to  deny  the  desirability  of  a  union  of  our  colleges,  if  such  union 
be  practicable. 
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Upon  the  accapiance  bj  the  State  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the 
establii^ment  of  one  or  more  agricultural  colleges,  a  conviction  that  now, 
when  the  very  acceptance  of  the  grant  must  be  considered  a  solemn  pledge 
by  the  State  to  can*y  out  in  good  faith  the  obligation  thus  assumed,  was 
the  time  most  auspicious  for  the  consummation  of  the  project  of  a  col- 
legiate union  so  loDg  agitated,  seemed  to  seize  simultaneously  upon 
many  minds.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  such  senti- 
ments is  given  by  the  fact  that  no  single  measure  that  was  before  the 
Legblature  at  its  last  session  attracted  more  general  attention,  or  elidted 
more  or  more  general  dibcussion  among  members  and  others,  than  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Vermont  State  University  and  Associate 
Collies. 

Eminent  and  well  known  friends  of  education,  those  ofiBicially  con- 
nected with  all  the  collegiate  institutions,  and  others,  participated  with 
members  in  public  discussion  of  this  important  matter ;  and  not  a  siogle 
man  could  or  did  say  that  the  union  was  not  desirable.  Difficulties  of 
various  kinds,  some  real  and  some  imaginary,  were  called  forth  in  solemn 
array,  but  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  union  itself.  The  enactment 
which  followed  the  discussion  was  a  simple  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  was  general  it  not  universal,  among  those  not  personally  interested 
in  either  of  the  existing  colleges,  that  the  union  ou^ht  to  be  consununated 
and  could  be  effected. 

Such  a  general  conviction,  so  well  known  to  all  interested,  indicates 
a  very  strong  probability  that  some  action  will  result ;  that  some  plan 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  congressional  grant  will  be  made  available 
for  the  education  of  the  State  will  be  adopted.  Aud  this  very  strong 
probability  is  made  almost  a  certainty  by  a  variety  of  powerful  and  con- 
verging causes.  The  growmg  demand  for  such  a  modification  of  the 
course  of  studies  adopted  by  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  as  shall  give 
more  attention  to  modem  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  practical  pursuits,  is  one  of  these  causes.  The 
utter  impossibility  that  the  existing  colleges,  without  a  very  large  and 
very  improbable  accession  of  pecuniary  strength,  should,  so  long  as  they 
remain  dissevered,  even  attempt  such  modification,  is  another  cause.  The 
value  of  the  land  scrip,  which  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  $120,000 
to  $130,000,  either  as  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  any  particular  college, 
or  as  the  basis  of  a  new  institution,  is  another  cause. 

It  may  then  safely  be  assumed  that  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State  will  not  fail  of  its  end  and  become  fruitless;  but  that  in, one  way 
or  another  it  will  be  made  available. 

If  therefore,  some  scheme  of  operations  in  all  probability  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  may  be  considered  very  certain  that  a  change  is  soon  to  be 
worked  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  may,  then,  it  must  be, 
well  for  the  friends  of  education  to  look  over  the  field  of  possibilities  and 
probabilities,  that  by  one  common  effort  an  impulse  may  be  given  to- 

^ wards  the  adoption  of  that  plan  or  scheme  which,  among  all  that  may  be 
idopted,  promises  the  la.TjE|eat  measure  of  good.    Some  plan  involving 
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important  chaDgei  will  be  adopted,  either  with  or  without  the  6o-opera« 
tion  of  those  ioterested  particularly  in  the  existing  collies.  What  then 
may  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  are  important  topics  of  consid- 
eration. 

Assuming  then-  the  probability  of  some  action  by  which  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  recent  legislation,  that  action  will  be  governed 
by  some  one  of  the  following  alternate  conditions. 

Either  all  of  the  existing  colleges  will  hold  themselves  aloof  and  re- 
fuse to  become  associated  and  merged  in  the  new  college ;  or  one  of  the  ' 
existing  colleges  will  unite  with  the  Agricultural  College  while  all  the 
others  will  refuse  :  or  two  or  more  of  the  colleges  now  in  being  will  unite 
and  become  merged.  It  will  be  well  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble results  of  each  of  these  differing  and  alternative  combinations. 

Suppose  then  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  present  colleges  refuse 
to  combine  either  with  any  of  the  others,  or  with  the  newly  created  State 
University ;  what  results  may  be  expected  7  In  such  case  it  must  of 
necessity  happen,  either  that  the  whole  matter  will  rest  in  abeyance  in 
the  hope  that  future  legislation  will  be  more  satisfactory ;  or  the  recent 
legislation  will  be  considered  abortive  and  nothing  be  done  under  it,  or 
the  State  University  will  organize  under  the  law  and  proceed  without  the 
co-operation  of  any  existing  institution. 

There  is  little  probability  that  all  action  will  be  suspended,  in  the 
expectation  that  future  legislation  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  mana- 
gers of  institutions,  who  will  not  manifest  the  little  interest  that  would 
be  indicated  by  taking  the  very  first  step  in  giving  their  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  legislation  for  the  general  good,  with  a  fair  prospect  after- 
wards of  securing  any  desirable  and  necessary  modifications.  In  view  of 
the  universal  conviction  of  the  desirability  of  collegiate  consolidation,  and 
of  the  feasibility  either  by  individual  effort  or  by  legislation  of  removing 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  all 
the  colleges  would  rather  provoke  than  prevent  immediate  action ;  and 
would  dbincline  the  general  mind  to  await  the  results  of  attempting  by 
future  legislation  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  thus  refuse.  And  the 
limitation  of  the  time  within  which  some  provision  must  actually  be  made 
for  the  special  education  contemplated  in  the  congressional  grant,  would 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  a  longer  suspense. 

Neither  does  it  seem  probable  that  no  action  whatever  will  be  taken 
under  the  recent  enactment  of  our  legislature.  Year  by  year,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  general  interest  in  the  educational  system  has  steadily 
increased.  More  and  more  clearly  has  the  necessity  of  a  complete  and 
well  regulated  as  well  as  comprehensive  state  system,  forced  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  And  with  equal  pace  the  public  attention 
has  more  and  more  been  turned  towards  the  higher  grades  of  schools  and 
seminaries,  with  a  growing  conviction  that  the  multiplication  of  graded 
schools  and  the  strengthening  of  all  higher  seminaries  are  to  be  main 
sources  of  improvement.  Consolidation  of  the  collegiate  strength,  is  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  thought  to  be  the  agency  throu^  which  a 
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n'-w^r  an  1  >•  rotifer  liio  i*  to  r«:-  infa-oi  inr-  th-.-  whco  *•?:•  n  ;  ar. ;  '/  i* 
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liavin;;  U;»:fi  rflrept  away  hy  ;ej;- :it!  >::.  it  »*  !-•■»•  :_;.i.Tvl  thai  o.*:^  -i  tij** 
ifiHij«^rr:'!  ol"  !>.:a:  p^Ariia.itv  '.••  r-' ..'  ".  r^.a  cua*.>iij:::Mi  K.x*iil«l  ca>iiv. 
a  fid  proSaSiy  wciiil.  &.-  otf-.o!*.  i. 

Then  a-^i!n.  the  a-r.epti.ii-.n  cf  th?  O^r-rrcs^^*-.  ci!    znitZ^    CiaJt.*  {•ar- 

tho  vourii  ill  i.erl;iiii  *  "-•..'.d-l  «*i:t.  .::v!;>.  !-.  ''V  il:-.  n.j--  or  our  cit'z-.ris 
nr;r;ir'l<vl  a-  a  'o!';rr.:i  a;.!  :^:..  ^;.  ;  : !-  ij/  i::":ii«^  :.i:.i  •  :  th.  :^::i:o  t.^  the 
faitiitu!  <li>"ii:;rj-j  uJ  ':.•:  o:j!  iiiai ;...:.  ■  ili'i-  .i-fi:^:i't.  i.     T^u>  iho  ;ro'  ..-iiiiiv 
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of  an  eiitirc  I'uiiupj  t-j  luaLc  aiiv  aii'.-iui  t  \o  i  rcdt  -'V  th.*  rrvft-cnt  ciM'Or- 
tunitv  to  efte';t  chan'jc?  th-it  .-riiaii  K-c  ip-i7«r'jv,-:;;er*i5  ih  ;iic  L.-l;u!aiMratk>n 

•r  •   ^  ft 

ot'oiir '."iucatiMjal  *«yr-to:ii,  !>  c-xctx' iii;„'!y  >n.a]!. 

Wh.it,  tluMi'  :ivti  the  ]»roL'u->iiitit>  in  roj.irl  to  the  » -t-O'.ishnjent  of 
a  Stat'j  L'iiiv».T.-i»v  ud  Ilt  the  law.  in  .rt-e  iio  one  o:*  the  esistiaj  eoilc«^*^ 
In  'li«j/o.-«*«l  to  aecf.t  o:  tlio  terms  rTOjKW'C-'i  l»y  the  aet? 

It' any  of  ih-^  lii^htr  m-ititutioij^  fiow  in  operation  wcto  to  unite  with 
the  I'njversity  e.^taiili-hcJ  by  the  act,  tlicn  ^uch  a  Uio  H.icition  ot*  the 
cour.-e  ot *.>tU'Jv  hcietoibre  pursued  in  ftueh  institution  uiijrht  be  made,  a? 
would  conform  to  the  re.jiiirements  of  the  law  of  Congress  ;  and  by  ;hii 
union  such  an  additiorj,  Irom  the  proo«-C  Is  of  the  land  >crip.  would  i'O 
made  to  its  financial  stren^rth,  as  would  make  possible  the  givi^•^:  of  iu- 
Htruction  in  ♦'huch  branches  ol  le:irnin;r  as  are  related  to  A^rieullare  and 
th'-*  Mechanic  Art.s,''  which  should  luiiil  :;!1  the  condii:on>,  l»o:h  ox:>riS> 
and  implied,  of  the  Act  of  Colore ?.>.  l>ur,  unle^vs  by  >ueh  juiict'.on,  ii:e 
benefit  of  the  land  scrip  is  lir.-t  .-LOure<l,  liie  pccuidary  eonditi'-n  if  all 
Oiir  c  illei'cs  is  such  as  to  i»reclude  aiiv  one  of  them  from  making:  iho  no- 
ccssary  preparation  for  instruction  tha',  if  made,  would  entitle  tlieni  to 
claim,  on  account  of  having  a<lar»lcd  their  character  to  the  re«piiremeni» 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  benefit  of  the  grant  of  lands  within  the  periL»d 
limitod  by  law  ;  and  this  is  anpjirent  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  people. — 
So  that  the  neglect  or  refu.-al  of  all  the  existing  colleges  to  unite  with 
the  j)roposcd  State  University  v.ould,  in  the  view  of  many,  involve  a 
complete  failure  to  redeem  the  pledged  faith  of  the  State  ;  and  tlie  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  btate  Agricultural  College,  or  Univer.^ity,  as  a 
separate  and  indop(»ndent  institution,  would  almost  necessarily  result. 

Such  probability,  moreover,  is  iiiercased  by  a  perceptible  change  in 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  St^ite  iu  regard  to  the  desirability  of  higher 
culture  and  a  more  advanced  standard  of  intelligence  for  all  classes  of 
men.  While  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  education  for 
all  who  ])roposc  to  engage  in  professional  pursuits  has  not  at  all  lesseiie«l 
in  many  years  past,  an  impression  has  been  rapidly  growing  that  that  no- 
ccHsity  need  not  and  should  not  bo  confined  to  professional  men  alone.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  old  notion  that  men  wlio  are  born  to  labor  arc 
born  to  that  condition  alone,  and  .should  not  look  elsewhere,  still  retainn 
its  hold  on  many  minds  :  but  still  many  more  minds  have  been  enfran- 
chised from  the  slavishness  of  such  an  idea,     in  later  times,  year  by  year, 
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more  and  still  more  clearly,  have  the  scopo  and  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment that  arc  offered  by  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and  scientific  pur- 
huits  of  lilu  been  perceived.  The  progress  of  a  war  more  coloK«al  in  its 
proportions  and  more  exacting  in  its  requirements,  than  any  that  has  ever 
]»rccedal  it,  is  ibrcibly  illu.strating  this  truth.  The  darkness  of  the  sha- 
dow of  this  tremendous  struggle  has,  from  the  fir^t,  been  illuminated  by 
the  flashings  of  genius,  that  combining  scientific  knowledge  and  mechani- 
cal skill  is  vindicating  its  own  power  and  majesty  in  view  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  htruggle  between  a  Monitor  and  a  Merrimac, 
as  terrific  as  it  is  novel  and  momentous,  revolutionizing  the  entire  system 
of  naval  warfare  throughout  the  world  in  a  few  hours,  or  pouring  for 
niilus  through  the  tlrick  darkness  its  flood  of  light  in  whose  brightness 
may  be  seen  the  flight  of  projectiles  that  belittle  all  previous  conceptions 
of  what  science  and  art  can  accomplish ;  or  whether  lying  concealed  in 
the  bayous  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  it  calmly  rests  upon  the  result  of 
mathen)atical  calculation,  and  itself  unseen  and  unsuspected,  batters  down 
the  walls  of  a  fortification  entirely  out  of  view  and  miles  away;  the  ac- 
tuality of  the  power  resulting  from  the  true  union  of  science  and  art,  lar 
exceeding  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  even  leading  minds  of  the  preceding 
generation,  has  made  a  most  profound  impression  upon  every  thoughtful 
mind. 

Agriculture,  too,  is  pressing  its  claims  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  lifting  itself  up  from  the  grade  of  mere  manual  labor  and 
ox-work.  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  the  application  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, within  the  last  <[uarter  of  a  century,  have  changed  entirely  the 
character  ot  farming.  And  agriculture  now,  offering  a  fair  field  for  the 
unlimited  application  of  intelligence  and  skill,  and  with  an  unceasing  de- 
mand for  still  more  and  more  of  sound  knowledge  in  every  direction, 
whether  judged  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  possible  and  practical  re- 
{piirements,  or  the  opportunities  it  may  be  made  to  afford  for  intellectual 
(Icvelopment,  may  well  claim  to  stand  in  dignity  side  by  side  with  the 
learned  professions. 

From  the  nature  of  its  labor,  too,  agricultural  employment,  rightly 
conducted,  afibrds  on  the  one  hand  a  chance,  if  not  a  certainty,  of  a  more 
robust  physical  health  and  strength,  and  on  the  other  more  of  leisure 
time,  upon  which  the  craving  demands  of  its  ordinary  business  cannot  en- 
croach, than  can  be  given  by  any  other  pursuit.  The  obligations  of  self- 
culture  and  improvement,  rest  with  currcsi)onding  w^eight  upon  all  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil  ;  and  not  only  is  there  no  substantial  reason  why 
farmers  should  be  inferior  to  professional  men  in  intellectual  culture  and 
intelligence ;  but  there  are  many  and  convincing  reasons  why,  as  a  class, 
the  farmers  of  \'ermont  shouhl  lead  the  State  in  general  intelligence, 
sound  judgment,  and  practical  wisdom. 

Such  views  of  the  pobsible  and  proper  character  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, have  ceased  to  be  considered  strange  or  foolish,  and  have  so  fixed 
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themselyes  in  the  minds  of  mnltitades  of  thinking  m^,  that  a  very  de- 
cided impression  has  generally  obtained  in  ikyor  of  a  modification  of  the 
management  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  claimed  that  without  in  the  least  derogating  from  the  conceded 
importance  of  the  classics,  a  more  decided  recognition  should  be  given  in 
all  of  our  Colleges  to  the  necessity  of  instruction  that  directly  prepares 
men  for  agricultural,  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  There  is  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  thoughtful  men  concur  in 
this  view. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  learned  and  elaborate  eulogies  upon  the 
super-eminent  importance  of  classical  culture,  with  the  attending  undue 
exaltation  of  the  intellectual  discipline  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  dead 
languages,  as  incomparably  more  valuable  than  any  that  can  come  from 
the  study  of  any  and  indeed  of  all  other  branches,  has  induced  many  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  manifest  reluctance  with  which  the  higher 
institutions,  yielding  to  the  general  demand,  have  slowly  and  hesitatingly 
consented  to  a  gradual  modification  of  their  courses  of  study  that  exten<k 
a  rather  cold  welcome  to  the  practical  sciences  and  modem  languages. 
Such  a  course  has  created  and  fostered  a  conviction  that  the  collies  are 
hostile  to  any  due  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  practical  sciences,  which 
although  it  may  not  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  has  exerted  a  powerfiil 
effect  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  a  change  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

When,  then,  mainly  through  the  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts  of 
a  distinguished  representative  of  Vermont,  the  congressional  grant  of 
public  lands  for  the  support  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  obtained,  and 
our  State  by  legislation  accepted  the  grant  and  proceeded  to  take  meas- 
ures to  make  it  available,  a  profound  sense  of  gratification  was  excited 
among  the  more  intelligent  men  engaged  in  practical  pursuits  throughout 
the  State. 

Such  legislation  seemed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  a  decided  step 
forward  in  the  work  of  elevating  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits, 
to  the  relative  ranks  that  of  right  seemed  properly  to  belong  to  them. 
It  operated  in  satisfaction  of  a  desire  that  had  been  gradually  but  rapid- 
ly growing  more  distinct  and  well-defined.  It  was  legislation  tbit,  at 
first  satisfactory  to  the  dominant  class  of  the  State,  is  sure  to  meet  with 
favor,  increasing  in  due  proportion  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  ac- 
complishes the  object  it  bad  in  view. 

The  higher  and  better  education  of  men  who  are  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  has  such  intrinsic  claims  to  attention  and  has  become  so 
favorite  a  purpose,  that  now  when  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  at 
hand,  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  be  given  up.  And,  if  no  one  of 
the  existing  colleges  shall  assent  to  the  junction  proposed,  under  the  law, 
it  may  be  considered  certain,  that  the  object  of  the  law  will  be  secured  bj 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  College,  as  an  independent  in- 
stitution, as  soon  as  events  shall  have  demonstrated  the  abortiveness  in 
this  directions  of  present  legislation. 
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In  that  event,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  what  will  be  the 
probable  character  of  the  new  college,  what  its  prospects  of  success,  and 
what  its  effect  upon  the  colleges  already  established. 

In  the  first  place,  the  phraseology  of  the  congressional  act  will  itself 
determine  the  general  character  of  the  new  institution. 

Independent  in  relation  to  other  institutions,  with  no  diverting  ten- 
dencies to  cater  to  the  special  views  or  policy  of  other  corporations,  ham- 
pered with  no  entanglements,  sacredly  preserving  such  characteristics  of 
other  colleges  as  in  the  light  of  past  experience  and  present  knowledge 
shall  vindicate  their  claims  to  selection,  the  new  college  can  boldly  and 
safely  adapt  itself  to  the  felt  wants  of  the  present  age.  Declining  to  res- 
trict itself  to  the  preparation  of  men  for  professional  life  exclusively,  it 
can  without  difficulty:  and  undoubtedly  will,  assume  the  character  of  an 
University  in  fact,  where  "  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tactics,"  it  may  give  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  *<  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  **  and  thus  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

An  institution  assuming  such  a  character  will  not  be  intrusted  to 
the  management  of  inferior  men.  It  will  be  given  in  charge  to  the  best 
of  the  scholarly,  thoughtful,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  and  practical 
men,  of  whom  Vermont  has  her  full  share.  And  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
course  of  study  and  all  other  details,  its  guardians  will  neither  allow  it  to 
become  a  mere  *'  manual  labor  pchool"  nor  a  mere  theological  seminary. 
Noble  in  its  purpose,  wide  in  its  scope  and  far  seeing  in  its  views,  it  will 
span  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge ;  reaching  over  from  the  dim 
seclusion  of  the  cloister,  dank  with  the  dampness  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
the  din  and  glare  of  the  workshop  of  to-day,  it  will  tie  itself  to  reither, 
but  uniting  both,  and  selecting  from  each,  it  will  take  its  pathway  in  the 
sunshine  of  actual  life  at  the  present  day. 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past  it  will  bate  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
respect  that  justly  belongs  to  classical  culture,  just  that  and  no  more  will 
be  given ;  while  modern  Languages,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Scientific  Agri- 
culture, Mechanics,  Surveying,  Engineering,  Military  tactics.  History, 
Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Physical  Culture,  all  will  receive  their 
deserved  attention.  In  short,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
congressional  grant,  and  fully  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
assumed,  it  will  become  a  State  University. 

And  what  will  be  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  new  college  ? 

If  compelled  to  stand  alone,  as  must  needs  be  if  no  other  institution 
will  unite,  the  new  college  will  not  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of 
the  existing  colleges.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  it  will  be 
sought  for  by  many  different  localities  in  the  State.  In  the  expec- 
tation of  a  good  degree  of  prosperity,  which  is  not  unreasonably  enter- 
tained,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  more  than  one  vicinity  will  readily  offer 
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to  provide  all  the  land  and  buildings  that  will  be  needed  for  the  saooeBS- 
inl  inaogoratioo  of  the  new  inatiintion,  free  o^  coet ;  and  with  such  an 
offer,  the  avails  of  the  land  scrip  will  place  the  University  on  at  least  as 
good  a  financial  basis  as  belongs  to  i*ny  other  college  in  the  State. 

Tbe  circumstances  too,  by  which  the  new  college  will  be  sarrounded, 
will  strongly  tend  to  ^ve  it  command  of  the  main  sources  of  strength 
that  have  been  cited. 


First.  Standing  disconnected  with  any  other  college,  and  this  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  unite  with  it,  it  will  be  deemed  to  represent 
in  the  main  the  educational  interests  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  will 
seem  to. have  incurred  the  opposition  of  other  colleges  on  that  account; 
and  it  will  receive  the  more  cordial  and  earnest  support  of  all  engaged 
in  the  so-called  practical  pursuits  for  that  reason.  At  all  times  since 
the  organization  of  the  State,  the  farmers  have  oontroUed  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  hereafter  the  new  State  University,  con* 
sidered  as  the  especial  representative  of  industrial  interests,  may  confi- 
dently h3pe  to  receive  from  the  State  Legislature  such  endowment  as 
may  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  es^'ibiish  and  support  in  it  a 
condition  of  health  and  strength. 


Second.  Men  en^ged  in  agriculture  and  the  laborious  pursuits, 
always  numerically  the  strongest,  have,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
become  financially  the  most  able  class  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
These  men,  whose  benefactions  of  existing  colleges  have  been  hitherto 
disproportionately  small,  considering  their  pecuniary  ability,  will  stand  in 
entirely  different  relations  to  the  new  State  University^  Their  benefac- 
tions, which  have  been  small  and  infrequent,  partly  on  account  of  a  de- 
sire distinctly  felt  and  expressed  for  a  renovation  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion obtaining  in  existing  colleges,  and  partly  from  the  division,  practi- 
cally amounting  to  destruction  of  interest,  caused  by  the  co-existence  of 
many  similar  institutions  in  the  imkuediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  will  be- 
gin to  flow  towards  a  College  that  will  to  some  extent  represent  modem 
ideas  of  education,  and  will  at  tbe  same  time  appeal  powerfully  to  all 
their  distinctive  predilections  and  partialities.  Whole  classes,  as  well  as 
individuals  therein,  will  be  disposed  to  cherish  and  sustain  an  institution 
that  appears  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  their  college. 


Third.  The  new  college,  deemed  to  rq>re6ent  in  an  eq)eeial  man- 
ner the  educational  interests  of  men  in  Uie  practical  pursuits  as  contra- 
distinguished from  professional  men,  and  in  fact  adapting  itself  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes  more  pointe  Jly  and  effectively  than  any  other  existing 
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eellaffe  in  ilie  State,  will  appeal  and  saooessfullj  to  the  class-feeling 
of  all  Boch  m^.  They  will  take  a  special  pride  in  its  success,  and  will 
Btake  speoial  exertions  in  its  favor.  Tbe  sons  of  fanners  and  mechanics 
who,  feeling  hitherto  no  particular  interest  in  any  State  college,  have 
tosgfat  more  liberal  and  practical  culture  in  the  colleges  of  other  States, 
that  with  more  abundant  means  have  been  able  more  rapidly  to  adapt 
tiiemselyes  to  the  changing  educational  wants  of  a  progressive  society, 
will  do  so  no  longer.  They  will  feel  a  pride  in  attending  a  Vermont 
Slate  University, whosd  character  is  specially  adapted  to  their  necessities, 
and  in  whose  saooess  they  can  and  will  feel  a  particular  pride. 


Thus,  a  new  State  University,  compelled  into  existence  by  a  persis- 
taii  refusal  of  other  coU^ees  to  unite,  will  stand  from  its  origin  upon  a 
finUf  sound  and  reliable  pecuniary  basi^.  It  will  have  a  strong  probabil- 
i^  of  receiving  a  more  munificent  endowment  from  the  State  and  from 
individuals  than  any  other  institution  has  had,  or  is  likely  to  have.  Man- 
aged by  scholarly,  shrewd,  active,  judicious  men  in  all  business  matters, 
it  will  command  iho  services  of  the  ablest  teachers.  With  no  old  customs 
and  connections  to  hamper  it  and  tie  do?rn  its  powers,  it  will  be  governed 
by  wise,  liberal  and  far-seeing  views,  neglecting  no  worthy  topic  of  in- 
struction ;  with  large  scope  and  liberal  purpose  it  will  open  its  doors  for 
the  education  of  men  for  all  the  exigencies  and  pursuits  of  life ,  rever- 
encing the  genius  and  thought  of  centuries  that  are  gone,  it  will  not  ob- 
stinately shut  ita  eyes  to  the  scientific,  mechanical  and  agricultural  achiev- 
menta  of  modem  ILfeu  Thus  while  not  neglecting  the  lore  of  the  an- 
cients, it  will  by  ministering  to  the  iut^llectual  necessities  and  cravings 
of  earnest  practical  men  of  the  present  active  life,  commend  itself  to  the 
warm  sympathies  ot  living,  moving  men. 

Not  only, will  it  in  &e  phrase  of  tho  congressional  act,  not  '^exclude 
the  scientific  and  classical  studies,"  but  in  the  control  of  shrewd  men  it 
will  in  these  branched  become  the  peor  of  any  existing  State  college. 
While,  with  the  power  to  do  it  efiectually,  its  many  hands  will  be  ex- 
tended to  take  men  from  all  classes  and  fit  them  better  for  all  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  life,  on  land  and  sea,  and  whether  with  pen  or  voice,  with 
plouffh  or  with  quadrant,  with  sword  or  with  pencil,  to  improve  and  adorn 
this  beautiful  world. 

Such  an  institution  will  be  attended  by  the  young  men  of  the  State. 
It  must  succeed,  for  it  will  command  all  the  avenues  to  success ;  and,  if 
it  succeed,  it  will  attract  from  the  collages  already  in  operation,  the  at- 
tendance that  is  the  breath  of  their  life,  aod  ultimately  they  must  either 
separately  die,  or  be  compelled  for  thd  sake  of  life  to  effect  the  very 
joDctioR  with  each  other  that  they  have  rejected. 
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If,  acoording  to  the  supposition  made,  neither  of  the  existing  colleges 
aooepts  the  offer  of  the  law,  the  probabilities  indicate  the  establiahmoit 
of  a  State  University  which  would  stand  alone ;  and  this  resulty  however 
advantageous  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  would  operate  dis- 
astrously to  all  the  existing  colleges,  and  probably  would  destroy  them. 
But  if  another  supposition  prove  true,  one  of  the  existing  colleges  will 
accept  the  proffer  of  the  law  and  indicate  its  willingness  to  unite  and  ac- 
tually unite  with  the  proposed  State  University.     With  what  result  ? 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  only  one  of  the  existing  colleges  conforms 
to  the  requirements  by  voting  to  unite  with  the  State  University,  then  the 
location  of  the  assenting  college  becomes  the  location  of  the  joint  result- 
ing State  University. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington  should 
continue  to  accept  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  of  its  committee  as  ren- 
dered in  the  report  herein  quoted,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
law,  then  by  force  of  the  law,  if  Middlebury  College  determine  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  State  University,  that  University  is  thereupon  perma- 
nently located  at  Middlebury. 

Immediately  all  the  investments  at  Middlebtiry  in  land,  buildings, 
apparatus,  equipments  of  every  kind,  become  the  property  of  the  new 
University.  The  funds  of  Middlebury  Colle^  will  immediately  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  avails  of  the  land  scrip,  less  the  amount  of 
the  legal  claims  now  in  foice  against  Middlebury  College.  The  location 
of  the  State  University  at  Middlebury,  and  the  merger  of  the  existence 
of  Middlebury  College  therein,  will  not  be  such  an  outrage  of  the  feelings 
of  the  friends  of  the  college  as  to  incur  any  danger  of  avoiding  any  grants 
or  conditional  gifts  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  college  hitherto. — 
The  new  University  then  would  from  the  start  save  a  large  part  ol  the 
otherwise  necessary  expense  of  land  and  buildings,  and  would  possess  a 
much  larger  endowment  than  any  other  institution  has  or  probably  will 
have.  It  could  therefore,  and  bound  by  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
would,  so  modify  the  course  of  instruction  hitherto  pursued,  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  corporation  of  Middlebury  College,  on  vot- 
ing to  effect  the  junction,  would  elect  from  their  number  seven  persons  to 
form  with  the  nine  specified  corporators  of  the  State  University,  its  full 
corps  of  trustees.  Hence  all  fear  of  any  undue  subordination  of  classical 
studies  to  the  practical  branches  is  really  done  away,  unless  the  corpora- 
tors chosen  by  Middlebury  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  the  classics ;  and 
the  necessary  modification  of  the  course  is  secured  as  well  by  the  very  re- 
quirements of  law  as  by  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  corporators 
specified  in  the  act. 

The  new  State  University  would  have  the  same  command  of  all  the 
regular  sources  of  collegiate  strength,  which  I  have  assumed  would  be 
under  its  control  in  connection  with  the  first  hypothesis  ~  and  even  more, 
for.  now  its  former  strength  would  be  increased  by  that  of  every  friend  of 
Middlebury  College.   With  abundant  resources  a  modified  course  of  study, 
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and  the  sapport  of  every  one  who  favors  academic  instmction  when  given 
at  Middleburj — ^the  great  probability  of  State  endowment,  of  individual 
benefaction,  and  of  large  attendance  from  its  new  representation  of  prac- 
tical educational  interest,  all  would  reduce  its  probability  of  success  to 
almost  absolute  certainty.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  powerful  and 
successful  University  would  result. 

But  how,  under  the  supposition,  would  the  University  at  Burlington 
be  affected? 

Already,  even  with  the  large  endowment  of  the  State,  with  difficulty 
sustaining  itself  in  life,  can  any  one  doubt  the  result  7  It  could  have  no 
hope  of  aid  from  the  State,  for  it  would  be  said  that  already  an  ofier  lib- 
eral and  generous  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  had  been  deliberate- 
ly refused.  Such  refusal  to  join  in  a  common  effort  to  improve  and 
adapt  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  would  bo  by  many  construed  as 
an  indication  of  obstinate  and  prejudiced  adherence  to  old  notions  in  op- 
position to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  all  in- 
ducements to  private  benefaction  would  bo  proportionally  weakened. — 
With  sources  of  strength  thus  diminished,  it  would  have  still  less  than  its 
present  ability  to  adapt  to  present  requirements  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  however  postponed,  a  diminished  attendance  must  sooner  or 
later  conspire  with  other  causes  to  produce  a  lingering  decay  that  could 
only  end  in  death. 

The  recollection  of  the  omission  to  seize  the  right  opportunity  for 
recuperation,  combined  with  the  constant  observation  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  rival  institution,  would  have  force  to  prevent  a  saving 
and  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  institutions  to  the  new  University, 
even  if  that  were  practicable. 

And  land,  buildings  and  equipments,  would  either  revert  to  donors, 
or  go  to  decay,  or  be  sold  to  the  scheming  and  enterprising  managers  of 
some  private  institution,  and  be  measurably  lost  to  the  general  cause  of 
education. 

Death,  from  inability  to  compete  with  advantages  beyond  its  reach, 
must  ultimately  close  the  doors  of  the  University,  and  in  so  doing  leave 
a  feeling  of  hardness  and  enmity  for  generations,  and  thus  that  harmony 
and  union  of  feeling  and  interest,  the  want  of  which  has  cursed  the  high- 
er educational  interests  of  the  State  for  so  many  years,  would  still  be 
lacking,  and  a  hostility  that  would  indeed  have  less  power  for  mischief 
would  remain  a  continual  hindrance  to  advancement. 

Such  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  the  results  if  one  college  should 
accept  the  proposed  terms  while  the  others  should  refuse ;  and  that  at 
least  one  of  the  two  institutions  will  accept  these  terms  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  by  the  adoption  in  October  last  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions by  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  pointing  strongly 
in  this  direction,  as  follows : 


lie 

AEBOLUnONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COLORATION  OP  THE  mmnSQSmr 

OF  VERMONT,  OCTOBER  20m,  18^ 

WhireoM,  The  reoeat  grant,  by  the  act  of  CongraM,  of  lands  for  the  foniortof 
Agrioultoral  Colleges  in  the  Tariona  States  of  the  Union',  and  the  recent  abo^tanoe 
by  this  State  of  such  grant,  seem  to  open  the  way  by  irtiiehtheediLoational  strngth 
of  the  State  may  be  increased,  and  a  onion  and  harmony  of  ao^ktn  on  the  pfifft  of  the 
fHends  of  edacation  necnred,  which  is  exceedingly  desirable.    And 

Whereat,  From  the  position  occupied  by  the  different  Colleges  of  the  State,  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  their  Trustees,  upon  the  subject  of  the  <it»Mi^hmffat  of 
an  Agricultural  College  in  this  State,  may  be  deoned  of  imj^ortanoe:    Therefore* 

• 

Resolved,  1st,  That  a  consolidation  of  the  higher  educational  intereato  of  the 
State,  by  a  onion  of  the  coll^pate  institutions  respectively  located  at  Norwich,  Ifiddle- 
bory  and  Burlington,  and  a  merging  of  their  separate  corporate  existence  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  single  State  University  which  snail  assume  such  character  as  shall 
combine  aU  tlie  distinctive  excellences  of  the  three  colleges  now  existing,  and,  at  the 
same  time  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress  fbr  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  of  the  act  of  the  State  aeocyting  the 
grant  made  by  said  act  of  Congress,  is  a  measure  that  wiU  directly  and  powerfully 
promote  the  general  educationiu  welfare  of  Vermont 

Retolved,  2d,  That  in  view  of  the  paramount  importanoe  of  mek  oonaolidatinn 
of  strength  and  means,  all  minor  questions  of  location,  and  other  details,  should  be 
disregaraed  by  every  true  firiend  of  education  until  the  main  object  of  such  consoli- 
dation is  eflfocted. 

The  men  who  adopted  these  resolutions  are  ondoobtedly  prepared  to 
act  in  the  spirit  indicated. 


If  the  two  existing  colleges  at  Middlebury  and  Burlington  accept 
the  terms  of  the  law,  and  by  vote  become  merged  in  the  existence  of  a 
resulting  college,  then  &  somewhat  different  and  still  more  hopeful  con- 
dition of  thiogs  may  be  expected. 

Immediately  upon  such  merger,  the  pecuniary  fund  of  the  resulting 
State  University  will  consist  of  the  cvails  of  the  land  scrip,  increased  by 
the  actual  Talue  of  ihe  corporate  property  of  both  colleges  oyer  and  above 
the  amount  of  legal  and  valid  claims  a^*aiust  them.  Ir  we  estimate  the 
value  of  the  scrip  at  $130,000,  the  property  of  the  U.  V.  M.  is  estimat- 
ed at  $130,000,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  its  debts,  and  Middlebury 
having  sustained  itself  entirely  upon  individual  benefaction,  may  be  con- 
sider^ to  have  property  of  the  same  amount.  Thus  then  the  new  Uni- 
versity may  be  considered  to  have  a  fund  at  the  start  of  from  $350,000 
to  $400,000.  It  will  also,  as  in  the  previous  hypothesis,  for  the  same 
reasons  and  to  the  same  extent,  command  through  the  probability  of  state 
and  individual  endowment  and  increased  attendance,  all  the  regular 
sources  of  collegiate  strength,  and  so  far  as  a  probability  of  present  and 
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fiiture  pecuniary  strength  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  to  have  most 
encouraging  prospects. 

And  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters,  sources  of  supply  and  the  compar- 
ative economy  of  a  union  of  colleges  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  whole  State. 

The  main  cause  of  diverse  expressions  of  opinion  lies  in  the  neces- 
sity, under  the  law,  of  locating  the  new  State  University  either  at  Middle- 
bury  or  Burlington,  and  by  such  location  at  one  place,  of  deserting  the 
other. 

Throughout  the  whole  prolonged  discussion  not  a  syllable  has  been 
uttered  agamst  the  theory  of  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  consoli- 
dation of  c6l leges.  Could  the  particular  friends  of  either  college  be  suro 
that  the  location  of  their  University  would  be  selected  as  the  location  of 
the  new  University,  they  at  least  would  cease  all  opposition  to  the  law. 
The  inevitable  necessity  under  the  law,  of  a  desertion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  locations,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  woe  that  has  found  expression. 
It  may  be,  and  indeed  it  is  entirely  evident  to  every  sane  mind,  that  a 
love  of  sound  learning,  good  sense,  and  simple  economy,  all  combine  to 
vindicate  fully  the  wisdom  of  a  collegiate  consolidation,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  higher  educational  interests  of  ihe  State  by  a 
single  corporation ;  but  local  feelings  and  prejudices,  with  the  danger  of 
affecting  injuriously  local  interests,  have  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  as  it  stands,  when  two  or  more  of  the  ex- 
isting colleges  shall  have  determined  to  unite  with  the  State  University, 
then  it  shall  devolve  upon  certain  three  named  commissioners  to  locate 
the  new  University,  but  it  must  be  located  where  is  situated  one  of  the 
uniting  colle^. 

^e  evident  intention  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  create  from 
all  the  institutions  that  may  be  disposed  to  unite  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity, a  single  University,  with  all  its  branches  located  in  a  single  place, 
controlled  and  managed  by  a  single  joint  corporation,  thus  Meeting  a 
complete  consolidation  of  collegiate  interests.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the 
two  main  objects  in  view  are  to  secure  such  modification  of  the  course  of 
instruction  as  will  give  more  attention  to  certain  specified  branches ;  and 
to  insure  greater  economy  by  intrusting  the  control  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion to  a  newly  constructed  and  single  corporation ;  and  it  would  bo  hope- 
less to  expect  any  future  modification  of  law  that  would  render  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  two  main  objects  in  the  least  uncertain,  or  any  less 
certain  than  by  the  present  law. 

As  before  remarked,  the  manifest  intention  of  the  law  is  to  create  a 
sinffle  University,  all  of  whose  departments  shall  bo  collected  together  in 
a  single  locality ;  and  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  the  collection  of 
all  the  different  departments  in  one  locality  would  be  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary consummation  of  the  plan  of  union,  and  indeed  the  only  reason- 
able completion  of  that  plan.    Unless  then  there  be  modifying  oiroum- 
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stanoes  peculiar  to  the  educational  oondiUon  of  the  State,  the  ooncentn- 
tion  of  all  departments  of  the  new  University  at  one  locality  is  not  only 
the  proper  and  necessary  result  of  the  junction  proposed,  but  the  only 
proper  and  reasonable  completion  of  the  scheme. 

If  so,  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  State  is  a  met- 
*sure  of  paramount  importance  and  indispensable  necessity ;  and  if  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  such  consolidation,  the  concentration  of  all 
departments  in  one  location,  and  the  desertion  of  every  other  location  are 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  union  ;  then  what- 
ever loss  or  damage  may  inure  to  individuals  or  to  particular  localities,  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consummation  of  the  union 
The  highest  educational  good  of  the  State  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  private  or  local  interests. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  law  imperatively  and  in  plain  terms  re- 
quires such  concentration  of  all  departments  of  the  new  University  in  one 
locality ;  but  while  admitting  that  such  concentrat  ion  would  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  be  proper  and  necessary,  even  if  it  were  not  in  terms 
required  ;  still  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  in  regard  to  such  concentration  could  be  procured  here- 
after, under  certain  conditions,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  two 
great  objects  of  the  law,  the  modification  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
management  and  direction  of  collegiate  education  by  one  corporation, 
could  as  well  and  more  economically  be  attained  without  requiring  any 
such  absolute  concentration.  By  the  junction  of  the  two  colleges  with 
the  new  University,  as  has  been  shown,  more  of  pecuniary  strength  would 
bo  secured  than  by  any  other  combination  supposable ;  but  however  un- 
answerable might  be  the  reasons  urged  for  a  concentration  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  new  University,  the  very  desertion  of  one  locality  by  the 
preference  of  the  other  would  leave  a  bitterness  behind,  that  as  in  the 
last  supposed  case,  would  for  generations  prevent  that  union  and  harmony 
of  feeling  and  interest,  without  which  any  union  of  colleges  must  be  de- 
prived of  much  of  the  benefit  that  might  legitimately  be  expected  there- 
from. 

The  very  walls  of  the  deserted  buildings  would  for  years  remind  the 
fnends  of  the  institution  once  occupying  them  of  the  loss  they  had  sus 
tained,  and  prevent  that  cordial  and  sincere  support  of   the  new  college 
which  is  so  extremely  desirable. 

But  there  can  bo  no  possible  ground  of  hope  for  a  modification  of 
the  law  which  shall  dispense  with  the  concentration  of  all  departments 
of  the  new  University  in  one  locality  and  the  consequent  desertion  of  the 
other,  so  long  as  either  of  the  two  colleges  shall  hold  itself  aloof  and  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  law.  If  one  of  these  colleges  accepts  the  law  and  the 
other  refuses  to  accept,  all  hope  of  any  such  modification  is  at  once  ex- 
tinguished. Such  refusal  would  be  received  by  all  as  a  preference  of 
particular  interests  to  the  general  good,  and  so  construed  would  prevent 
the  granting  of  an  amendment  of  a  law  which  had  been  accepted  by  one 
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institution  in  good  &ith,  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  another  that  had 
positively  refused  to  accept  the  law  at  all. 

And  the  college  which  had  accepted  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  by.  so 
doing  bad  sacrificea  all  its  own  individual  plans  and  predilections  for  the 
promotion  of  public  good,  could,  and  imdoubtedly  would,  urge  against 
the  adoption  of  any  modification  of  the  law  to  suit  the  wishes  of  an  in- 
stitution that  was  not  willing  to  incur  any,  the  least  hazard,  the  extreme 
unfairness  of  any  such  course. 

But  if  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  should  stUl 
continue  to  be  actuated  by  the  catholic  spirit  of  their  resolutions  of  Oct. 
last,  and  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  College  should  entertain  the  same 
generous  and  uDselfish  views,  and  the  two  colleges  after  conference  should 
come  to  a  full  and  definite  understanding  with  each  other,  by  which  they 
should  in  good  faith  agree  to  accept  the  act  of  incorporation  as  it  stands; 
and  also  agree  upon  a  concurrent  efiPort  to  procure  sucli  modification  of 
the  act  by  subsequent  legislation,  as  should  either  specifically  provide  that 
all  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  State  University  in  the  so-called  clas- 
sical and  academic  departments  should  be  given  at  one  branch  of  the  new 
college,  to  be  located,  for  instance,  at  Middlebury ;  while  all  other  in- 
struction in  the  branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  pur- 
suits, in  the  modern  languages,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  English  Liter- 
ature, and  in  all  the  profe«'sional  schools,  should  be  given  in  the  branch 
located  at  Burlington ;  or  upon  an  amendment  that  should  leave  the 
matter  of  concentrating  all  the  branches  or  departments  of  the  new  col- 
lege at  one  locality,  or  of  distributing  its  departments  between  the  two 
localities,  to  be  determined  by  the  corporation  of  the  new  college, — ^then 
all  the  benefits  of  recent  legislation  would  be  fully  iiccured,  and  there 
need  be  little  doubt  but  that  any  such  or  similar  modification  of  law  could 
be  obtained,  which  should  be  urged  by  the  friends  of  both  institutions, 
and  which  would  demonstrably  promote  the  interests  of  education. 

While  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  in  the  absence  of  all  modify- 
ing circumstances,  a  complete  concentration  at  one  place  of  all  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  a  State  University  is  much  preferable  to  any  arrange- 
ment that  locates  its  different  departments  at  as  many  different  localities, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  condition  of  educational  affairs  might  not 
exist,  which  might  not  only  admit,  but  which  should  almost  require  some 
other. 

Were  our  State  a  new  Commonwealth,  having  no  University  or  Col- 
lege, and  were  the  question  unembarrassed  of  all  considerations  other 
than  as  to  what  was  the  best  abstract  plan  for  the  establishment,  support 
and  direction  of  a  State  University,  there  could  bo  little  doubt  but 
that  a  complete  and  entire  concentration  of  all  the  departments  of  such 
an  institution  at  one  place  would  be  the  only  plan  that  would  be  toler- 
ated, or  indeed  tolerable.  But  such  is  not  our  condition.  For  more  than 
60  years  two  colleges  of  high  character  have  been  struggling  with  adverse 
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oircomstanoes.  Thrown  into  a  condition  of  almost  inevitable  riyaliy  bj 
accident  rather  than  through  the  deliberate  intention  of  any  one ;  thej 
have  both  accompliahed  much  valuable  work  for  the  State,  but  jet  have 
mutually  stood  in  the  way  of  each  other.  Both  have  troops  of  strong 
and  warm  friends,  whose  devotion  iind  affection  have  been  severely  tried 
and  fully  proved.  Both  have  made  large  investments  in  lands,  bmldiDgs 
and  equipments.  Both  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  large  bcniefactionB 
from  individual  liberality,  most  of  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  either 
express  or  implied  conditions  of  permanenn  use  of  such  gifls  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  work  of  education  in  the  same  localities ;  and  both  are 
in  danger  of  absolute  extinction  if  one  is  selected  in  preference  to  the 
other. 

While  the  colleges  of  other  States  of  no  higher  character  for  excel- 
lence have  been  increasing  in  power  and  resources,  our  own  have  been 
struggliug  against  the  tide  of  pecuniary  enbarrassment  from  their  very 
co-existence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other  as  well  as  of 
the  colleges  of  other  States,  each  pulling  down  the  other  until  the  ooming 
of  the  present  war,  so  affecting  the  public  mind  a&  to  make  a  decided 
change  in  the  character  and  tendency  of  college  education  inevitable,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  diverting  young  men  from  attendance  upon  them 
taking  away  the  power  of  such  radical  change,  seems  to  have  brought  on 
the  crisis  of  their  fate. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  probabilities  that  have  been 
mentioned,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  predict  that  ^he  time  of  such 
decided  change  in  the  higher  education  of  the  young  men  of  the  State  is 
now  close  at  hand. 

And  when  the  attitude  of  one  of  these  two  colleges,  as  indicated  in 
its  resolutions  herein  quoted,  is  considered,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  essential  change  alluded  to  will  be  workeJ,  and  that  shortly, 
in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  the  State  University  \s'ill  unite  with  the 
one  college,  leaving  the  other  to  struggle  along  with  increased  burdens 
and  diminished  prospect  of  success.  Or  the  State  University  will  unite 
with  both,  selecting  the  locality  of  one  and  concentrating  there,  involving 
the  desertion  of  the  other  locality.  Or  the  State  University  will  be  un- 
ited with  both  and  will  operate  tiirough  two  branches  one  located  at  Bur- 
lington and  one  at  Middlebury. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  the  objections  that  have  been,  and 
well  may  be,  urged  against  the  first  two  of  the  three  alternatives,  that 
further  comment  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  and  it  remains  to  draw  atten^ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  last  alternative  will  avoid  the 
force  of  the  most  formidable  of  those  objections,  and,  at  the  same  time 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  and  cirrumstanoes  of  the  State  in  educa- 
tional matters. 
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ttrst,  then,  the  establishment  of  a  State  University,  operating  through 
two  departments,  situated  respectively  at  Burlington  and  Middlebury, 
would  secure  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  that  unity  of  purpose 
and  harmony  of  action  which  is  the  principal  object  and  richest  possible 
fruit  of  the  recent  law,  and  the  want  of  which  has  divided  the  counsels 
and  diminished  the  power  of  the  friends  of  education.  No  other  plan  of 
union  can  so  well  accomplish  this  most  desirable  eud ;  and  in  no  other 
way  is  it  possible  fully  to  accomplish  this  object  at  all,  until  the  lapse  of 
years  shall  have  worn  away  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  inevitably  will 
follow  the  desertion  of  either  of  these  localities  for  educational  purposes. 


Secondly,  The  important  and  essential  modification  of  the  methods 
and  scope  of  the  higher  education  given  in  our  State,  which  may  be  called 
the  next  great  educational  purpose  of  the  law,  will  be  more  easily,  more 
rapidly  and  more  surely  brought  about  through  the  intervention  of  a  sin- 
gle University  with  separate  departments  but  controlled  and  directed  by 
one  corporation,  than  in  any  other  way.  Strong  objections  to  any  union 
of  these  colleges  and  their  conjunction  with  the  new  University,  have 
been  urged  from  two  opposite  directions.  On  the  one  hand  the  friends  of 
the  elder  collegiate  system  of  education,  who  habitually  attribute  para- 
mount consequence  to  the  classics,  very  plausibly  and  ably  as  well  as 
sincerely,  have  urged,  in  opposition  to  such  union,  the  danger,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind,  that  any  such  conjunction  would  almost 
certainly  tend  to  subordinate  the  classical  studies  to  the  scientific  and 
practical  branches,  that  thereby  the  standard  of  general  culture  would  be 
degraded,  and  harm  would  ensue.  This  view  was  forcibly  presented  at 
the  public  discussion  of  this  very  college  question  during  the  session  of 
the  last  Legislature ;  and  at  a  large  gathering  of  the  friends  of  education 
during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association,  the  desirability  of 
a  complete  separation  of  classical  culture  from  immediate  contact  with 
the  scientific  and  practical  branches,  was  very  ably,  and  to  many  minds 
oonvincingly,  presented  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  educa- 
tors of  our  btate.  On  the  other  hand  the  earnest  advocates  of  a  change 
in  methods  of  instruction  which  shall  give  more  prominence  to  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  modem  languages,  are  possessed  with  a  fixed  apprehen- 
sion that  such  change  could  only  be  brought  about  in  either  of  the  two 
colleges  by  an  absolute  and  entire  reconstruction,  and  that  any  such  re- 
construction in  either  is  entirely  hopeless  under  present  circumstances. 
And  those  friends  of  education  who  are  particularly  desirous  for  the  ele- 
vation and  education  of  men  engaged  and  to  be  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits,  have  entertained  and  still  cherish  the  notion  that  there  exists 
genenllly  such  an  undue  and  exclusive  appreciation  of  classic  culture 
among  the  managers  of  collegiate  institutions,  that  any  conjunction  of 
"  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ''   with  the 
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classics  in  the  same  course  of  collegiate  studies,  would  in&llibly  result  in 
the  complete  subordination  and  degradation  of  the  practical  branches. 
These  fear,  and  express  their  fears,  that  any  adoption  of  the  practical 
branches  into  the  course  of  study  of  either  of  these  colleges,  would  only 
be  a  formal  appreciation  of  them  with  a  more  decided  relish  for  the  funds 
bestowed  specifically  for  their  benefit,  than  for  the  change  of  methods 
that  are  imperatively  required  by  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

Every  such  objection,  every  apprehension  of  the  undue  subordination 
of  one  class  of  studies  to  another,  would  at  onco  disappear  upon  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  State  University  operating  through  two  branches  in 
two  different  locations. 


Thirdly,  By  the  establishment  of  a  University  operating  through 
two  branches,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  all  loss  of  investments  hitherto  made 
for  the  promotion  of  education  would  be  saved.  When  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  life  through  which  both  of  these  colleges  have  passed  is 
recalled,  and  the  thousand  embarrassfnents  by  which  the  course  of  each 
has  been  hampered  and  impeded,  are  brought  to  mind ;  few  can  repress  a 
feeling  of  admiration  lor  the  persistent  liberality  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  connected  as  instructors  with 
those  two  colleges.  The  buildings  and  grounds  devoted  to  educational 
uses  are,  and  should  continue  to  be  enduring  monuments  of  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  a  few  men  have  discharged  their  highest  duties,  and  of 
the  generous  liberality  of  the  friends  of  learning.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  subscriptions  and  endowments,  that  have  so  far  delayed  the 
dissolution  of  both  of  the  colleges,  has  been  bestowed  either  upon  an  ex- 
press condition  terminating  the  benefit  of  the  gifc  on  the  removal  of  the 
institution  from  its  present  locality,  or  under  circumstances  in  all  good 
faith  implying  such  condition.  Many  of  the  individual  ^ifts  of  this  (tr- 
actor would  be  certainly  forfeited,  and  all  of  them  would  be  in  danger  of 
forfeiture  by  a  removal  of  either  of  these  colleges  from  its  present  loca- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  danger  has  ever  operated  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  entertainment  of  any  proieot  of  union,  as  is  apparent 
as  well  from  the  tone  of  prevalent  remark  in  regard  to  it,  as  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  U.  Y.  M.  quoted  in  this  discussion. 

The  perfection  of  the  union  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity consisting  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  University  of  Vermont, 
the  modification  of  law  necessary  for  which  could  easily  be  secured  on  the 
joint  petition  of  the  two  colleges,  would  avoid  every  danger  of  the  loss 
of  any  conditional  benefactions,  and  would  save  entirely  for  the  educa* 
tional  uses  of  the  State,  all  investments  in  buildings,  grounds,  lioraries, 
&c.,  &c. 
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Fourth.  No  loss  would  ensue  to  the  local  interests  of  either  local- 
ity, in  case  of  the  establishment  of  one  University  with  two  branches. 
The  fear  of  jeopardising  local  interests  has  much  obstructed  true  progress 
in  educational  matters  in  our  Si^te.  The  existence  of  these  two  institu- 
tions for  so  many  years  in  their  respective  localities,  has  caused  a  very 
intimate  connection  of  the  interests  of  each  institution  with  the  local  in- 
terests of  its  locality,  the  severing  of  which  in  either  case  would  occa- 
sion a  severe  shock. 

This  is  most  emphatically  true  at  Middlebury  College.  The  college 
at  Middlebury  has  so  intertwined  its  own  interests  with  those  ot  the  vicin- 
ity that  its  success  is  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole  county. 
Every  man  feels  an  honest  pride  in  the  college.  A  warm  and  strong  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  college  is  a  social  characteristic  of  Addison 
County.  They  throng  its  halls  at  Commencement,  they  watch  its  course 
with  pride,  and  the  day  is  really  a  holiday  throughout  the  vicinity,  when 
the  well  recognized  business  of  every  man  is  to  manifest  his  interest  in 
the  college. 

If  Uie  policy  of  concentration  be  adopted  and  the  State  University 
be  located  at  Burlington,  Middlebury  would  necessaiily  be  deserted,  and 
a  vacuum  be  created  which  nothing  else  would  fill,  and  for  which  nothing 
could  compensate.  A  similar  loss  would  occur  at  Burlington  should  the 
State  University  concentrate  at  Middlebury. 

But  if  the  opposite  policy  prevail,  wherever  the  academic  branch  of 
the  State  University  be  located,  there  the  least  attendance  that  can  be 
expected  will  be  a  large  increase  upon  the  previous  attendance,  for  there 
will  be  gathered  all  who  otherwise  would  attend  upon  the  other  college 
ordinarily,  if  no  change  had  been  made,  and  so  tiie  local  interests  would 
in  that  locality  be  benefited  rather  than  injured.  And  in  the  other  local- 
ity, the  opportunities  that  would  be  presented  for  improvement  in  the 
sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  all  the  natural 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  modern  languages  and  the  mastery  of  military 
and  professional  learning,  would,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  gather  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  was  ever  secured  under  other  circumstances. 
So  the  local  interests  of  this  locality  would  receive  no  injury. 


Fifthly,  The  establishment  of  a  single  University  operating  through 
different  branches,  is  in  itself,  although  unusual  in  this  country,  by  no 
means  a  novelty.  The  leading  Universities  of  England  and  the  continent 
are  thus  constituted,  consisting  of  various  and  sometimes  numerous  col- 
!•  gcs,  each  independent  of  the  other,  but  united  under  one  common  head, 
and  governed  by  certain  general  regulations.  It  is  true  that  the  different 
branches  of  those  Universities  are  generally,  perhaps  always,  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  generally  in  the  same  city.  But 
if  the  practicability  of  tho  union  of  several  independent  colleges  in  one 
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ITniyersit  J  be  admitted  or  proved,  it  is  easy  to  be  oonyinced  that  peculiar 
circamstances  or  neceasitiea  may  well  carry  the  principle  further  as  toler- 
ating the  union  in  one  common  University  of  several  colleges,  similar  in 
character,  though  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  And  the 
existence  of  circumstances  may  be  supposed,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
union  of  our  own  colleges,  which  may  make  it  proper  not  only  to  toler- 
ate, but  to  encourage  such  conjunction. 


Sixthly,  The  uuion  of  the  two  colleges  in  one  University  in  such  a 
way  as  to  involve  the  necessity  of  no  removal,  no  loss,  and  secure  con* 
oert  and  unanimity  among  the  friends  of  general  culture,  and  to  provide 
fully  and  fairly  for  the  instruction  of  men  in  every  branch  of  art,  science 
and  letters,  without  any  contest  between  different  classes  of  studies,  and 
without  any  subordination  or  degradation  of  any,  will  operate  to  produce 
such  a  unanimity  of  purpose,  such  a  cordiality  of  feeling  and  such  a 
universality  of  interest,  that  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  any 
reasonable  pecuniary  assistance  which  the  progress  of  time  may  show  to 
be  necessary  to  the  steady  progress  of  education,  will  be  granted  by  the 
State  readily  and  with  little  objection.  There  will  no  longer  be  any  con- 
flicting interests  of  rival  institutions ;  no  jostling  of  opinions  between 
those  who  favor  classical  learning  and  those  who  style  themselves  prac- 
tical men.  The  University  in  adapting  itself  to  the  diverse  educational 
wants  of  all  classes,  will  have  removed  all  cause  of  difference  of  opinion 
or  of  opposition.  All  the  friends  of  sound  learning  will  advance  in  one 
solid  column,  united  in  one  common  purpose,  filled  with  one  common  in- 
spiration, and  the  legions  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  will  retire  before 
them,  without  a  contest.  The  new  and  strange  fashion  will  prevail,  of 
taking  as  well  pleasure  as  pride  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  State 
University,  where  ample  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  educational 
wants  of  all  classes  and  every  individual. 


Seventhly,  Such  a  conjunction  of  various  branches  under  one  com- 
mon head,  giving  due  meed  of  attention  to  each  class  of  studies,  with  no 
interference  or  undue  preponderance  of  any,  will  suit  itself  exactly  in  one 
or  other  of  its  branches  to  the  tastes,  the  wants,  and  partialities  of  every 
friend  < if  every  class  of  studies.  It  will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and 
touch  the  pride  in  turn  of  each  class  and  each  individual,  and  thus  the 
tendency  will  be  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  stream  of  individual  benefac- 
tion. Being  the  State  University,  it  will  draw  upon  the  patriotic  pride 
of  all,  and  meeting  the  particular  waut^  of  each,  all  will  be  conciliated 
and  become  interested.  Men  of  liberal  disposition  having  means  at  their 
disposal,  will  not  hesitate  between  the  claims  of  two  rival  colleges,  but 
knowing  that  by  giving  they  will  promote  the  general  interest  of  the 
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whole  State,  while  they  may  give  suoh  direction  to  their  beDefaotion  as 
will  cause  its  benefit  to  enure  to  the  advancement  of  classical  edncation, 
or  that  of  the  practical  sciences,  as  each  may  prefer,  they  will  give  and 
give  generonsly. 


Eighthly.  Tha  union  thus  formed,  receiving  at  once  from  the  avails 
of  the  land  scrip  a  large  addition  to  its  resources,  will  bo  able  to  vie  with 
the  institutions  of  other  States  in  some  measure,  in  its  equipments  and 
attractions — and  this  with  the  common  and  general  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  natural  pride  of  State,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  in- 
struction, will  draw  our  own  young  men  to  the  hall  of  their  own  State 
University  for  instruction.  From  Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  from  Union 
and  Yale,  from  Brown  and  from  Williams,  they  will  be  attracted  to  the 
College  of  their  own  State,  and  then  Vermont  will  do  what  long  ago  she 
should  have  done,  educate  her  own  children. 


Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  prominently  suggest  them- 
selves in  any  thoughful  consideration  of  this  great  subject ;  and  they 
press  themselves  forcibly  forward  before  the  public  mind.  For  many 
years,  among  the  wiser  friends  of  education  in  Vermont,  the  conviction 
has  more  and  more  prevailed,  that  the  reduction  of  our  numerous,  various 
and  independent  educational  institutions  to  one  complete  and  symmetric 
system,  is  the  first  and  greatest  need  of  the  State.  Thus  a  gradual  re- 
turn to  the  original  plan  of  the  early  friends  of  education  has  long  been 
earnestly  advised,  and  the  gradual  substitution  of  Graded  Public  ^hools 
for  Academies  has  naturally  grown  out  of  this  prevalent  conviction. 

The  union  of  our  colleges  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  next 
step  in  the  natural  order  of  progressive  advancement,  and  has  been  with 
constantly  increasing  momentum  urging  itself  upon  general  attention. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  consummation  of  suoh  union  might 
possibly  not  have  been  generally  expected  for  some  years ;  but  the  liber- 
al grant  of  public  lands  by  Congress  and  its  formal  acceptation  by  the 
State,  have  united  to  force  the  matter  forward,  until  by  the  act  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Vermont  State  University  and  Associate  Colleges, 
an  opportunity  so  favorable  for  the  completion  of  a  consolidation  upon 
some  terms  is  oflfered,  that  it  would  be  almost  simple  to  believe  that  noth- 
ing will  be  attempted  or  accomplished  under  the  act. 

Indeed  the  probabilities  are  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  certainty 
that  if  neither  of  our  colleges  conclude  a  connection  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity, under  the  charter,  then  the  new  State  University  will  be  organ- 
ised upon  a  new  and  independent  basis,  and  will  begin  its  proper  work 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  such  probable  results  to 
Other  institutions  as  have  been  already  herein  suggested. 
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But  it  is  80  probable  as  to  be  measorably  certain,  that  either  one  or 
both  of  the  colleges  will  effect  a  junction  with  tiie  new  Uniyersitj. 

Should  this  junction  be  effected  with  one,  or  with  both  ?  If  with 
both,  how  ?  By  complete  concentration  in  one  place  ?  By  a  single  Uoi- 
▼ersity  operatiog  in  two  localities  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  they  are  by  no  means  abstract 
questions ;  but  in  the  full  signification  of  the  terms  they  are  practical 
questions,  that  must  and  will  be  presently  determined  to  the  great  benefit 
or  detriment  of  the  educational  prospects  of  the  whole  State. 

The  auspicious  time,  so  long  hoped  for  by  many  good  men,  seems  to 
have  come,  when  propriety,  expediency  and  indeed  necessity  combine  to 
scatter  all  frivol#u3  obj.ection8,  and  demand  a  decision. 

In  the  full  belief  that  that  decision  will  be  made ;  that  at  least  one 
of  these  colleges  will  accept  the  charter  and  profit  by  it,  if  the  other  does 
not ;  compelled  to  know  fully  and  feel  deeply  the  important  bearing  of 
the  decision  to  be  made  upon  the  general  educational  interests  of  the 
whole  state,  including  of  course  those  that  appertain  more  particularly  to 
common  schools,  I  have  felt  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  attempt 
thus  early  in  a  year  destined  to  be  the  most  eventful  and  important  year 
in  the  history  of  the  educational  progress  of  our  State,  to  present  to  the 
public  mind  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  many  and  important  considerations 
that  bear  upon  the  disposal  of  this  great  question.  No  apologies  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  the  course  taken.  It  is  simply  a  compliance  with  the 
requirement  of  the  law  which  directs  the  Secretary  '<  to  exert  himself 
constantly  and  faithfully  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  education  io 
the  State." 

I  respectfully  ask,  that  you  will  look  over  this  circular,  and  its  far 
as  convenient  bring  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  other  intelligent  men. 
If  the  suggestions  herein  carry  weight  enough  to  secure  discussion  and 
thought,  a  public  sentiment  will  be  formed  and  in  one  way  or  another  ex- 
pressed, which  will  exercise  a  controlling  power  upon  the  disposition  of 
this  matter. 

And  I  also  solicit  from  you,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  expression  of 
your  own  views  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  prevalent  opinion  of  judi- 
cious men  in  your  vicinity  in  regard  to  the  desirability  and  practicality 
of  effecting  an  enduring  union  of  colleges. 

When  such  union  shall  be,  as  it  may  be  and  probably  will  be,  ac- 
complished ;  when  all  the  friends  of  higher  culture  shall  unitedly  cluster 
around  one  strong  and  permanent  State  University ;  when  all  local  and 
partizan  jealousy  shall  bo  extinguished ;  when  by  State  and  individual 
benefaction  the  one  State  University  shall  have  the  pecuniary  ability  and 
the  prospect  of  educational  power,  to  call  home  acain  to  her  ample  halls, 
thronged  with  the  young  men  of  the  State,  our  Boardmans,  our  Shedds 
our  darks,  and  a  host  of  other  true  and  strong  men,  a  new  day  will  have 
dawned  upon  Vermont,  and  a  brighter  than  sun-light  will  gild  the  hoary 
erests,  of.  her  solemn  and  grand  old  mountains. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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Such  was  the  oiroolar,  and  it  was  distributed  through  the  State. — - 
Its  purpose  was  to  present  a  fair  and  impartial  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
division  of  the  collegiate  strength  of  the  State,  showing  as  the  fact  seems 
to  have  been,  that  it  arose  rather  from  a  true  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  education  than  out  of  partizan  feeling ;  and  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  intimate  and  necessary  inter-dependence  and  relation  exist- 
ing between  all  the  various  grades  of  educational  institutions,  it  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  perfecting  the  symme- 
try and  increasing  the  power  of  the  State  Educational  system  by  uniting 
the  existing  colleges  of  the  JState  in  one  State  University. 

Without  attempting  to  argue  at  length  and  precisely  the  various 
questions  necessarily  involved,  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  subject 
home  to  the  apprehension  and  interests  of  all  classes,  many  of  whom  do 
not  habitually  give  their  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  bearings  and 
tendencies  of  the  higher  educational  seminaries. 

An  effort  was  made  to  show  that  many  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  college  union  were  not,  as  was  supposed  and  often  stated,  insupera- 
ble ;  and  to  combat  the  somewhat  prevalent  impression  that,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  surmountiog  those  obstacles,  no  measures  would  bo  taken  by 
either  of  the  existing  colleges  to  profit  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  but 
that  it  would  become  null  and  void  for  want  of  acceptation  by  either  of 
those  institutions.  The  predictiou  was  ventured  that  at  least  one  of  the 
State  Colleges  would  accept  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  aet, 
and  the  averment  was  made,  that  even  in  case  all  of  the  colleges  should 
decline  the  proposed  union,  still  in  such  case,  in  all  probability,  a  State 
Agricultural  College  would  be  established. 

And  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  distribution  of  the  circular, 
have  fully  justified  the  prediction;  for  already  the  University  of  Vermont, 
through  the  action  of  its  authorized  trustees,^and  in  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  State,  has  formally  after  Ions 
and  well  considered  discussion,  elected  to  unite  with  the  newly  constituted 
University  and  sacrificing  its  own  individual  and  peculiar  predilections  in 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  highest  educational  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
incurring  the  risk  ot  a  rupture  of  all  the  many  and  cherished  associations 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  connected  the  college  with  the  un- 
surpassed beauty  of  its  surroundings,  has  formally  and  solemnly  trans- 
ferred all  its  property,  rights  and  privileges,  to  Uie  Vermont  State  Uni- 
versity. 

It  will  be  seen  thus  that  the  alternative  course  >  of  action  contempla- 
ted in  the  circular  as  possible,  are  now  by  the  action  of  the  U.  V.  M.  re- 
duced in  number.  And  it  is  now  certain,  either  ihut  Norwich  and  Mid. 
dlebury  will  both  refuse  to  unite,  or  one  alone  will  '^nite,  or  both  will  ao- 
oept  the  act  of  incorporation  and  join  with  the  U.  V,  M.  in  constitatiDg 
together  a  single,  powerful  and  permanent  State  University. 

18 
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While  the  discussion  that  has  resulted  from  the  reoeot  leffisUtion  of 
the  State  has  indicated  an  almost  universal  concession  of  the  desirabilitj 
of  a  junction  of  tho  colleges,  it  has  also  revealed  a  great  diversity  of 
views  as  to  the  practical  measures  by  which  so  desirable  a  result  may  be 
attained.  And  the  diversity  of  view  has  apparently  been  much  enhanced 
by  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  which  should  be  given 
to  an  Agricultural  College  established  under  the  congressional  act. 

As  this  point  has  been  somewhat  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  New- 
ton, commissioner  of  the  National  Agricultural  Department,  in  his  bi- 
monthly Report  for  January  and  February  last,  I  insert  that  portion  of 
the  report  which  relates  to  this  subject,  which  may  be  considered  to  be, 
in  a  measure,  an  official  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

AGmGULTURAL    COLLEGES. 


This  Department  has  received  Tarious  letters  asking  its  views  relatiye  to  the 
best  system  of  instruction  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  be  established  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  to  provide  colleges  for  the  bcn^t  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  As 
Congress  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  such  institutions  has 
not  been  either  extensive  or  successful,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  public  sentiment 
should  be  awakened,  that  by  enlightened  action  success  mf\y  be  obtained.  This 
public  sentiment  cannot  bo  acted  on,  in  this  matter,  more  Epeedily  than  through 
this  Department,  and  hence  it  now  complies  with  the  request  in  those  letters;  not 
expecting  to  control  this  public  sentiment,  but  simply  to  aiJ  in  its  development, 
and  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  its  action. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  Department  most  ever  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  successful  establishment  of  these  colleges.     Some  of  them  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Department  needs  much  the  aid  it  would  derive  from  these  colleges. 
They  will  have  experimental  gardens  and  farms,  skilfUl  professors  to  properly  con- 
duct experiments,  to  careflilly  note  them,  and  to  properly  report  them,  nenoe, 
when  the  Department  imports  new  seeds  and  plants,  it  can,  through  their  aid,  at 
once  determine  their  adaptability  to  this  country,  and  the  climate,  soil,  and  cultiva- 
tion proper  to  each.  The  distribution  of  seeds,  cuttings,  &c.,  could  then  be  made 
on  a  most  economical  basis,  because  they  would  be  disUibuted  only  where  they  could 
be  advantageously  grown.  Seeds,  when  thus  tested,  could  bo  grown  by  these  insti- 
tutions, and  thus  a  large  sum  of  money  now  sent  abroad  would  be  distributed  at 
home. 

2.  From  these  colleges  would  be  received  reports  of  the  experiments  made, 
and  these  would  be  placed  before  the  farming  public  through  the  reports  of  the  De> 
partment,  and  thus,  with  the  seeds  and  cuttings  distributed,  would  be  communica- 
ted the  mode  of  cultivation  adapted  to  each. 

8.  A  great  object  with  this  Department  must  be  to  systematiie  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States;  and  how  can  this  be  so  well  done,  over  a  country  so  extenmve, 
and  of  such  diversified  latitudes  and  products,  as  by  the  aid  of  looaJ  institutions, 
und^r  the  direction  of  high  intelligence,  and  aided  by  the  specisJ  agencies  which 
will  be  found  in  them  ? 

4.  To  render  most  practicable  and  usefol  such  systematixed  ikrming,  the  aid 
of  institutions  having  local  influence  will  be  essential,  as  instructors  of  leading 
farmers,  and  to  obtain  such  State  legislation  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  beooms 
necessary  to  a  more  speedy  advancement 
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ThtM  rtuoDfl,  without  stating  others,  are  tuffioient  to  show  how  deep  an  inter- 
eat  this  Department  must  ever  take  in  the  proper  establishment  of  these  industrial 
colleges. 

In  considering  such  establishment,  the  first  inquiry  to  be  made  is.  What 
couru  of  inilruction  tkould  h€  adopted  by  them  ? 

There  are  no  settled  opinions,  in  answer  to  this  question,  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  they  have  been  expressed  in  the  course  of  study  in  our 
few  agricultural  schools,  and  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  sought  to  mould 
public  opinion,  the  instruction  proposed  has  contemplated  a  preparation  for  the 
nrm  only.  The  languages  have  generally  been  regarded  as  useless,  and  the  course 
of  mathematical  studies  has  been  too  limited.  In  this,  we  think,  lies  the  failure  of 
our  agricultural  colleges.  Such  limitation  may  be  adapted  to  European  afiairs, 
where  the  son  seeks  to  continue  in  the  £athor*s  occupation.  But  here  the  farmer^s 
•on  is  no  more  destined  to  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  son  of  a  professional  man. 
Here  the  merchant  longs  to  be  released  from  the  distracting  cares  of  commercial 
pursuits,  and  the  opulent  manufacturer  from  the  dangers  of  changing  markets. 
Doth  anxiously  desire  the  rest  and  enjoyment  found  in  the  country  life.  And 
with  them  in  this  wish  is  the  professional  man  and  the  politician.  And  it  is  a  natu- 
ral desire;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  as  it  was  in  conformity  with  it  that  God 
placed  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or,  that  the  homes  of  illustrious  Amer- 
icans have  become  a  part  of  their  fiune,  as  Mount  Vernon,  Monticello,  Ashland,  and 
Marshfield.  And  thie  desire  would  be  a  hundred  fold  strengthened  if  early  educa- 
tion fitted  all  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  occupations 
of  civilized  life.  A  system  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be  in  conformity  to 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  people.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  in  the  United  States 
when  the  son  will  inherit  the  father's  occupation.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  ever 
should  be  so.  The  eminent  success  of  Americans  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life;  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  energy  they  have  displayed  in  them ;  the  facility  with  which 
this  intellect  takes  hold  of  the  most  diverse  pursuits — all  point  to  a  condition  so  dif- 
ferent, both  mentally  and  socially,  from  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  its  agricul- 
tural schools  furnish  but  an  imperfect  basis  upon  which  to  rear  our  own.  ^e  must 
mark  out  a  path  for  ourselves. 

Congress,  in  the  act  referred  to,  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  this  American 
condition  of  things.  Its  provisions  are  broad  and  liberal.  It  recites  that  in  the 
colleges  to  be  established  **the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  edncatiou  of  the  inoustrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  proiea- 
aions  of  life.*' 

It  will  be  seen  flrom  this  that  these  colleges  are  not  to  be  agricultural  only. 
The  education  of  mechanic,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  miner,  is  demanded,  as 
well  as  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  All  the  industrial  classes  are  to  be  fitted  for  an  in- 
telligent career  in  the  several  pursuits  of  life.  Anything  less  broad  would  not  have 
been  equal  justice  to  all.  It  requires,  too,  military  instruction — that  the  citizen 
may  be  qualified  for  duties  the  discharge  of  which  is  now  demanded  of  so  many 
— and  it  does  not  exclude  '*  other  scientb&c  and  classical  studies." 

The  American  youth  have  a  broad  career  before  them.  Neither  the  farm,  nor 
the  workshop,  nor  a  subdivided  labor  in  either  is  to  be  the  bound  of  their  emulation 
or  labor.  The  son  of  the  former  must  be  permitted  to  obey  the  promptings  within 
him,  and,  like  Mr.  Webster,  to  hang  the  scythe  on  the  tree,  or,  like  Mr.  Clay,  to 
ride  to  the  highest  political  stations,  as  well  as  on  the  horse's  back  to  mill.  Like 
Washington,  he  should  be  fitted  for  the  chain  and  the  compass,  or  the  camp,  or  po- 
litical rule,  or  the  management  of  a  landed  estate. 

It  may  be  answered  in  the  senseless  aphorism  that  a  **  Jack  of  all  trades  is 
master  of  none."  The  career  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  furnishes  a  reply.  He  lately 
tdd  U8,  when  in  England,  that  he  was  bell-ringer,  too,  in  his  first  church.     When 
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at  Indiauapolis  he  published  an  agricaltaml  paper;  aiid  daring  the  past  saminer, 
the  Journal  of  that  city,  alluding  to  the  admiration  of  etrangem  ibr  the  beauty  of 
its  garden)  and  yards,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  OTergreens,  and  ahrabe,  gare 
all  the  credit  to  Mr.  Becc)ier*8  teachings  when  there.  He  left  in  the  west  "  the 
Beecher  rhubarb" — a  seedling  variety,  originated  by  him,  not  inferior  to  any  other 
— and  he  reformed  the  butter  market  of  that  city.  And  he  did  these  things  whilst 
he  was  the  first  of  its  iiroachers.  His  recent  political  speeches  in  England  exhibit 
his  power  in  another  fioM. 

Another  case,  showing  the  superiority  of  a  general  education  of  the  fhoulUes  of 
the  mind  over  the  discij  lining  of  a  few  only,  is  seen  in  an  eminent  American  man- 
uf^turer  and  inventor.  In  exhibiting  in  Ihigland  one  of  his  inventions  he  had  the 
work  mostly  done  there,  but  made  slow  progress  in  completing  it.  Writing  home, 
he  said  that  in  English  h>iiope  the  workmen  are  trained  to  such  subdivisions  of  labor 
that  one  of  them  can  do  the  work  of  only  one  part  of  an  engine;  that  one  part  must 
be  done  before  another  workman  can  do  his  part;  that  few  of  them  can  superintend 
the  entire  work  of  an  engine;  whilst  in  his  own  manufiictory  here,  most  of  his  work- 
men were  competent  to  do  this.  And  to  this  subdivision  he  attributes  the  want  of 
inventive  talent  in  Engl-tnd. 

Apart,  then,  from  pre-eminent  ability,  we  see  that  both  in  education  and  labor, 
a  development  of  mental  power  is  promoted  by  a  general  discipline  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  tiiat  instruction  dwarf^l  to  a  particular  pursuit,  results  in  a 
dwarfed  mind  itself;  thnt  the  powers  of  the  miud,  like  those  of  the  body,  achieve 
most  when  their  fully  developed  strength  is  centred,  for  the  time,  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  object  If  our  greatest  minds  have  found  this  developed  strength 
in  liberal  studies,  lesser  minds  must  be  governed  by  the  same  law  of  progress.  Con- 
fine their  faculties  to  a  narrow  routine  of  study,  and  whilst  a  few  faculties  may  be 
partially  strengthened,  others  remain  undeveloped. 

In  the  agriculture  of  England  and  of  the  continent,  we  see  the  influence  of 
limited  instruction.  A  plougnman  continues  to  be  but  a  ploughman,  and  a  worker 
in  the  vineyard  occupies  the  place  filled  by  his  grandfather's  grandfather.  What- 
ever of  progress  we  llnd  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  higher 
and  broader  development  of  mind.  Turn  to  France,  and  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  its  agriculture  of  the  south,  we  sec  the  results  of  subdivided  instruction. 
One  of  our  most  intelligent  consuls  thus  writes  : 

'*  I  received  the  request  from  the  Agricultural  department  to  furnish  its  statis- 
tics. I  know  not  what  to  do.  I,  who  have  always  so  loved  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  would  certainly  be  expected  to  do  much  in  this  line.  But  when 
I  look  around,  I  find  absolutely  nothing  in  all  France  to  interest  our  country 
in  that  line.  So  far  is  France  behind  us  in  all  labor-saving  machinery,  in  every 
thing  relating  to  agriculture,  or  the  mechanic  arts  even,  that  I  know  it  is  the  wr<^ng 
place  to  seek  light.  Many  things  are  unearthed  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  that  are 
much  in  advance  of  anything  in  France.  The  ploughs  are  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians — a  forked  tree.  Their  carts  and  wagons  of  the  farm  are  four  times  the  siie  of 
our  own — awkward  and  clumsy  affairs  you  might  worship  and  not  break  the  second 
commandment,  for  they  are  the  likness  of  nothing  on  earth.  The  peasants  drive  in 
a  single  hog  to  market  as  in  Ireland,  and  everything  else  is  in  the  same  piddling, 
picayune  style.  Is  thit*  the  style  to  be  imitated  by  our  own  lar^^minded,  great- 
souled,  enlightened,  Iree-lwrn  Americans?    Not  ])y  my  aid  or  consent. 

"  This  district,  and  the  whole  toutli  of  France  from  here  to  Nice,  on  the  Italian 
border,  is  a  land  mostlj-  of  grajje?;  the  eastern  half  of  olives  also;  a  poor,  miserable 
character  of  farming,  which  we  tihould  leave,  I  think,  after  looking  over  the  whole 
ground,  to  the  small-minded  small  farmers  of  Europe.  Or  when  we  do  go  at  grape- 
raising,  as  we  will  largely  in  California,  let  us  go  at  it  in  our  own  grand  style,  as 
we  raise  hogs,  com,  wlieat,  &c.,  &,c. ;  no  piddling  or  scratching  like  this." 

Here  we  have  graphically  described  the  difference  between  the  enlarged  Ameri- 
can agricultural  mind,  and  the  dwarfed  European  agricultural  mind.  Our  agricul- 
tute  presented  a  scope  that  demanded  thought;  it  was  vast  in  itself,  and  by  its  own 
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greatnees  rmised  up  the  fiurmera  of  our  country  to  the  higher  standard  we  find  in 
Uie  foregoing  contrast  But  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency to  European  diyision  of  labor  and  its  narrow  views.  This  must  be  counter- 
acted by  liberal  education.  Qrand  as  have  been  the  achioTements  of  American  ag- 
riculture, it  has  been  aided  by  a  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  must  be  re- 
placed and  sustained  by  the  riches  of  science. 

But  the  American  &rmer  and  artisan  have  not  yet  achieved  their  greatest  ele- 
vation either  in  their  occupations  or  in  their  positions  as  American  citizens.  Look 
into  the  army  and  at  the  civil  offices.  A  stranger  to  our  institutions  might  readily 
suppose  that  the  profession  of  law  constituted  a  privileged  class  in  this  country,  and 
that  no  one  outside  of  its  ranks  could  hold  a  civil  or  military  official  position.  Is 
this  just  to  the  industrial  classes  7  Or  is  it  safe  to  the  government  ?  The  mission 
of  these  classes  is  not  one  of  toil  merely,  but  of  equal  position  as  citizens.  The 
skilful  artisan,  the  comprehensive  £Eurmer,  the  &r-seeing  merchant,  the  enterprising 
manufacturer,  should  be  competent,  when  occasion  demands,  to  be  an  officer  in  the 
army,  or  statesman  at  home,  or  a  minister  abroad. 

Our  agricultural  coll^^  have  heretofore  failed  because  they  aimed  to  educats 
fbr  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  only.  The  sons  of  our  farmers  are  not  less  ambitiouo 
of  distinction  than  others,  and  an  education  that  regards  them  as  farmers  only,  can- 
not meet  their  approbation.  The  purpose  of  an  education  is  to  teach  men  to  observe 
and  to  think — these  are  alike  essential  to  all  pursuits,  and  in  these  operations  of  the 
mind  all  the  faculties  are  called  in  requisition.  A  skilful  and  corvect  use  of  their 
power  is  the  boon  of  instruction.  Their  general  development  is  first  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  subsequently  this  developed  power  is  to  be  applied  to  particular  pui^ 
suits.  A  course  of  instruction  regarded  merely  as  information  is  not  less  necessary 
to  one  pursuit  than  another  ;  for  a  mere  farmer  or  mechanic  is  not  less  to  be  dis- 
countenanced than  a  mere  lawyer.  Ocneral  science  and  knowledge  is  as  essential, 
and  is  as  becoming,  to  the  one  as  the  other.  All  pursuits,  then,  may  have  a  com- 
mon course  of  instruction. 

From  these  general  remarks,  rendered  necessary  by  prevailing  erroneous  opin- 
ions respecting  the  instruction  suitable  to  the  industrial  classes,  we  return  to  the 
question  asked,  that  it  may  now  be  answered  specifically — what  courte  o/  instruct 
Hon  should  be  adopted  in  our  industrial  colleges  ? 

1.  Languages. — Besides  the  considerations  just  advanced,  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  to  express  his  thoughts,  either  in  writing  or  speaking,  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  elegantly,  is  as  important  to  one  engaged  in  an  industrial  pursuit  as  in 
a  professional.  In  early  years,  as  twelve,  to  sixteen,  a  youth  cannot  make  more  pro- 
gnsss  in  learning  it,  than  by  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  a  language  that 
has  added  much  to  our  own.  Its  study  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  English  words 
and  their  meanings,  and  their  use  to  express  ideas  both  correctly  and  elegantly.  The 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar  instructs  him  in  the  English  grammar.  And  the  know- 
lodge  of  Latin  is  absolutely  essential,  if  he  would  better  understand  and  more  read- 
ily remember  the  numerous  words  derived  from  this  language  used  in  works  on  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  Oerman  language  is  used  so  extensively  in  the  business  transactions  of  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  opportunity  to  acquire  it  should  bo  given  in  these 
colleges.  It  need  not,  however,  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
study. 

'  2.  The  Mathematics. — The  study  of  mechanical  laws  is  directly  connected  with 
the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts.  So  fisur  as  mathematics  is  essential  to  their 
understanding,  to  disciplining  the  mind,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  natural 
sciences,  they  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

8.  Of  the  other  branches  of  study,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing, transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Kichard  Owen,  a  brother  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  and  of  the  late  David  Dale  Owen,  a  name  finmiliar  to  every  intelligent  citizen 
on  account  of  his  eminent  attainments  in  science,  and  his  practical  application  of 
them  in  geological  and  mineralogical  purveys.  Mr.  Richard  Owen  is  now  a  professor 
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fai  tiM  flute  Uomnilj  of  IndkiiA,  ftl 

ioiwiffir  soqsiniMota.    He  hM  reeeiveJ  »  aiUlMy 

Jj  eoaaMUKM  »  diTinm  of  Uie  ImImim  Inoft^ 

A  eoane  of  iCiidj,  although  bricAj  kaddtvabj^M 
kMBsd*  ettaooi  but  reeetTe  the  eucfol  coaaidentioo  of  ftU. 

Sir.  OwcD,  in  his  letter,  njs : 

**I  hMten  DOW  to  fumkh,  as  yoa  request,  ml  onUiae  of  the  piMi  of  atadlj  wUeh 
I  think  might  be  adTaotagi-ciifllj  adopted,  throwiBg  oat  ether  loBta  which  eaa.  r»- 
oeiTe  eoonderstioD,  proTided  the  meene  are  snlfieieBt  and  the  poblie 
od. 

"Finding  the  great  adTantage  of  addranag  aU  inatrMlioo,  as  iy 
to  the  eje,  (in  addition  to  that  given  through  the  mediiim  of  the  ear»)  I  vusld 
tommeii  a  Moanem,  (besidce  the  kctnre-room,  each  haTiag  ili  owa  apfnpnale 
•peeimeoa  and  diagrams,)  to  contain. — 

"1.  AU  the  most  important  minerals,  amaged  aeeording  to  Daoa'a  teit-hoak. 

**2.  The  DCCCflBary  rocks  and  fiiasils,  to  illnatrate  prettj  thowg^  Mcih  fciwilngi- 
oal  period. 

"3.  A  suite  of  plants,  arranged  aooording  to  the  natural  ovdera. 

"4.  Specimens  of  all  the  most  important  seed  vcflnls  (diiefij  froHa)  and  seeds, 
(grains,  grapes,  Ac.) 

"5.  A  zoologici!!  department,  exhibiting  the  moet  important  animals  from  the 
sponge  and  polyp,  up  through  the  star  fishes  and  sea^eggs,  worms,  emstaoeans,  and 
insects,  (partieularlj  those  injurious  to  agriculture,)  moUuaks,  fishes,  rs|itiks,  birds 
and  mammals,  (including  the  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic  animals,)  to  cond 


**6.  Numerous  charts,  exhibiting  streams  of  time,  ehemieal  tiMw,  geological 
sections,  maps  of  physical  geography,  giving  meteorology,  distrihution  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, rain,  Ac. 

"7.  A  good  set  of  philouophical  instruments  to  illustrate  the  department  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  land  surveying,  such  as  the  air-pump,  eleetrieal  machine,  me- 
chanical powers,  rain-gauge,  barometers,  thermometers,  lijgrometerB,  hydrometers, 
microscopes,  oextant  with  horiion,  &c. 

"8.  Models  of  macbinery,  as  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  paper-mills,  cotton  machin- 
ery and  the  like.  Also  improved  agricultural  implements  of  every  description,  and 
models  of  bams,  bridges,  grain-bouses,  Ac. 

[*'N.  B. — ^This  museum  should  be  open  to  the  agricultural  and  normal  instita- 
tions.] 


"insmvcTxoN. 


"1.  For  phytical  development,  gymnastics,  agricultural  operations  in  sultaUe 
weather,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  classes,  (the  others  taking  the  succeeding  day,)  as 
ploughing,  digging,  mowing,  sowing,  &c. 

•*2.  For  moral  culture,  religious  instruction,  moral  philosophy,  music,  (ei^eci- 
ally  vocal  in  parts,)  social  gatherings  or  re-unions,  at  least  for  some  classes,  each 
week,  when  they  should  meet  the  professors  and  their  families,  having  some  object  to 
bring  them  together,  euch  as  microscopic  examinations,  or  the  magic  lantem,  music, 
or  portfolios  of  engravings,  Ac,  to  examine. 

"8.  For  mental  improvement,  supposing  the  elementary  branches  mastered  ; — 
then  di-awing,  and  surveying,  geography,  book-keeping,  human  anatomy,  physiolo- 
gy and  hygiene,  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  vegetable  physiology,  chemis- 
try,  mineralogy  and  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  lectures  on  gardening,  pruning, 
fruit-raising,  wine-making,  Ac;  agricultural  chemistry,  embracing  lectures  on  ma- 
nures, improving  worn-out  lands,  drainage,  Ac ;  lectures  on  stook-raising  and  ftr- 
riery. 
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**THB  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

*'In  this  a  great  object  should  be,  not  so  mach  to  conyey  any  j^ardenlar  infiurnu 
ation  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  as  to  discipline  the  would-be  teachers  in  the  beet  me- 
thod of  imparting  instruction  in  any  branch  or  department 

"Instruction  how  to  conTey  information  to  the  youthful  mind  might  be  given 
on  the  following  points  : 

'*!.  Lessons  on  things  (objects  surrounding  us)  of  every  day  occurrence. 

"2.  Pestalozzi's  system  of  arithmetic,  (mentaL) 

**8.  Writing  on  blackboard,  before  using  either  slate  or  paper,  to  give  fireedom 
to  the  hand. 

'*4.  The  elements  of  drawing  and  practice  in  estimating  distances,  areas,  &o. 

"5.  Proper  mode  of  teaching  vocal  music  with  metronome,  tuning-forks,  &a 

"(Theselast  three  comprise  improvement  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear— oonse- 
quently  the  developement  of  three  senses  ;  the  taste  and  sense  of  smell  do  not  re- 
quire much  cultivation.) 

<*6.  Making  each  would-be  teacher  lecture  alternately  on  some  of  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  so  as  to  practice  the  imiMurting  of  instruction,  the  professor  criticis  { 
ing,  if  necessary,  his  style,  mode  of  handling  the  subject,  &c. 

**N.  B. — If  female  teachers  are  to  be  received  and  instructed,  there  should  be  a 
model  kitchen  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the  propexw  mode  of  preparing 
wholesome  food,  such  as  household  bread,  and  of  knowing,  not  guessing,  when 
things  are  sufficiently  cooked  ;  "^Iso,  how  to  cook  withou^^e  wasteful  and  unwhole^ 
some  use  of  so  much  lard,  and  the  advantages  of  boiling  mstead  of  filing  constantly 
in  grease,  &c. 


* 'MODEL  FABM. 

"Connected  with  the  agricultural  college  there  should,  of  course,  be  a  model 
fkrm,  and  the  best  of  stock,  implements,  &c;  also  a  model  garden  and  green-house. 
C!onnected  with  the  normal  institution  there  ought  to  be  a  model  schooT-hoose  and 
appurtenances,  and,  as  above  suggested,  a  model  kitchen. 

"MILITARY  TBJtlKIMO. 

"Perhaps  by  carrying  out  the  West  Point  system  of  training,  as  far  as  consia- 
tent  with  study,  work,  &c,  the  necessity  of  a  gymnasium  might  not  be  so  great  as 
in  ordinary  schools  and  colleges,  where  it  ought  undoubtedly  always  to  be  in^oduced 
under  proper  instruction. 

"The  above  may  serve  to  convey  to  some  extent  the  plan  which  had  been  in  my 
head  for  some  time,  but  which  had  never  assumed  quite  a  definite  form  for  want  of 
knowing  the  ezitct  circumstances  under  which  such  a  plan  could  be  worked  out,  and 
many  details  would  of  course  depend  upon  that.  For  instance.  Congress  may,  in 
the  grant,  perhaps,  prescribe  a  certain  course  ;  the  State,  in  accepting,  may  pre- 
scribe. The  community,  in  sending,  may  demand  certain  things,  but  the  above  may, 
perhaps,  at  least  serve  for  a  basis  on  which  any  one,  knowing  Uie  circumstances,  can 
work  oat  the  saperstruoture." 


AN  EVIL  Ain)  ITS  BEMEDT. 


This  admirable  course  of  study  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Professor  Owen  needs 
no  comment ;  it  sufficiently  recommends  itself.  But  it  demands  what  few  of  our 
collegiate  institutions  have— that  museum,  apparatus,  &c.,  which  aid  so  greatly  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  presenting  through  the  senses  clear  ideas  to  the  mind. 

Why  our  institutions  are  deficient  in  these  is  obvious  enough  when  we  look  at 
their  too  great  number.  The  educational  means  of  the  community  have  been  expen- 
ded in  bimding  edifices,  to  the  great  detriment  of  thorough  instruction  by  the  help 
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of  those  agencies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Owen.  Each  State  has  its  doien  of  oolleges  ;— 
and  the  apparatus,  museum,  library,  &c.,  of  all,  would  be  insufficient  for  one.  Are 
these  industrial  colleges  to  he  virtually  destroyed  by  a  like  waste  of  means  ? 

What  are  these  means  T  The  act  of  Congress  gives  to  each  State  a  quantity  of 
land  oquid  to  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress.  A  State 
that  has  unsold  lands  within  its  own  borders  may  locate  this  grant ;  but  those  that 
have  not  are  to  receive  land  scrip,  which  cannot  be  located  by  the  State,  but  only  by 
the  assignees  of  the  State,  at  $1  25  per  acre.  When  we  reflect  that  the  homestead 
law  gives  away  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  that  no  large  bodies  of  good 
public  fiurming  lands  remain  for  entry,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  fund  trom.  the 
grant  to  the  older  States  will  be  slowly  realized,  and  then  only  at  a  great  sacrifice. — 
The  law  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  immediate  location  by  idl  of  the  States. 
Must  the  industrial  classes  wait  for  this  slow  realization  of  the  fund  before  colle- 
ges, so  important  to  them,  can  be  established;  and  must  they  "be  limited  to  an  inad- 
equate course  of  instruction,  by  reason  of  insufficiency  of  the  fund  ?  No  !  Kan- 
sas has  so  answered,  and  its  admirable  precedent  should  be  followed  by  all  other 
States  like  situated.  No  !  Connecticut  replies  by  bestowing  its  grant  of  lands  upon 
Yale  College.    The  one  answers  for  the  West,  the  other  for  Uie  i^t. 

The  new  States  of  the  West  and  Southwest  have  had  donations  granted  them  by 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  universities  or  seminaries  of  learning.  Among 
these  is  Kansas,  and  wisely  determining  to  consolidate,  and  not  dissipate,  its  college 
funds,  it  has  consolidated  the  grant  for  both,  merging  the  first  one  into  the  second, 
thus  saving  useless  expense  in  building  two  edifices  when  one  is  all-sufficient,  in 
having  two  sets  of  professors  when  only  one  is  required,  and  by  this  economy  secur- 
ing a  museum,  apparatus,  library,  &c.,  so  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  all 
occupations,  whether  professional  or  industrial. 

Under  like  grants  we  have  the  following  universities  :  Ohio,  at  Athens  ;  Indi- 
ana, at  Bloomington ;  Illinois,  at  Springfield  ;  Missouri,  at  Columbia;  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison  ;  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City ;  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Since  these  universities 
were  established  many  others  have  been,  in  these  and  other  States,  mostly  by  reli- 
gious denominations,  in  which  is  usually  found  such  course  of  instruction  as  is 
adapted  to  professional  pursuits  ;  but  not  to  the  industrial,  for  want  of  the  museum, 
apparatus,  library,  model  farm,  &c„  mentioned  by  Mr.  Owen.  Why  retain  these 
State  universities  as  competitors  of  tlifese  private  collies  7  Why  not  render  them 
efficient,  economical,  more  truly  State  institutions,  by  consolidating  the  grants,  and 
thus  creating  a  college  competent  to  the  thorough  education  of  i£  occupations  ? — 
The  sound  policy  of  such  union  is  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
last  act  does  not  allow  any  of  the  fund  created  by  it  to  be  used  in  buildings.  The 
former  grants  have  provided  these  and  a  skeleton  library  and  apparatus,  with  a  fund 
competent  only  to  sustain  a  faculty  inadequate  to  such  instruction  as  the  wants  of 
the  age  and  of  our  condition  demand.  But  all  these  would  constitute  a  basis  on  which, 
as  the  funds  from  the  recent  grant  were  realized,  colleges  adapted  to  these  wants 
could  be  built  up. 

These  views  are  now  placed  before  the  public  in  compliance  with  the  requests 
that  have  been  made,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  others  to  express 
theirs. 

ISAAC  NEWTON, 

Commissioner. 
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In  farther  elueidatioQ  of  the  diarabter  that  shoold  be  given  to  the 
new  University,  whe^  formed,  the  following  letter  from  Edward  Hanger- 
ford  Esq.,  of  Colchester,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  U.  v.  M.,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hangerford  has  now  for  several  years  been  active- 
ly  engaged  in  affricaltaral  pursuits  as  a  practical  farmer,  lends  an  addi- 
tional force  to  this  able  exposition  of  what  such  an  University  should  be. 

CuTW  81DB,  CoLOBBiTEB,  Vt.,  Sept  Ist,  1864. 

J.  S.  Adams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  : 

You  haye  requested  me  to  give  you  my  idews  upon  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  tlie  UnlTersity  soheme,  and  upon  the  importanoe  of 
giving;  in  the  arrangement  of  its  course  of  study  due  prominenoe  to  the  soientifie  and 
practical  features. 

I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  more  especially  as  I  regard  the 
bill  of  congress  proTiding  for  or  rather  encouraging  the  states  to  proTide  fbr  colleges 
devoted  more  especially  to  the  sciences  and  arts  as  an  educational  moyement  of  the 
highest  importance  and  one  which  should  be  met  by  the  scTwal  states  with  a  cor- 
responding liberality  and  pledge  of  earnestness. 

Such  a  liberality  must  be  exercised  by  this  state  or  by  the  Mends  of  education 
in  the  state  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  designed  to  be  conferred,  fer  it  is  erident 
Congress  did  not  suppose  that  the  sums  accruing  out  of  its  gift  would  be  sufficient 
to  found,  build  up  and  maintain  such  institutions,  but  expects  the  statesout  of  their 
wealth  to  complete  what  it  has  so  generously  begun. 

The  public  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  somewhat  serious  error  in  allowing  its 
mind  to  i^  nutinly,  indeed  almost  exclusiyely ,  upon  the  encouragement  glyen  by  the 
act  of  Congress  to  fermere  and  ferming  interests,  and  in  leaying  almost  entirely  out 
of  Tiew  the  other  features  of  the  bill  giving  encouragement  to  &e  study  of  the  mech- 
anic arts  and  of  militaiy  science;  provisions  which  were  quite  essentiu  to  round  out 
the  act  to  a  fiiU  and  libml  embrace  of  the  main  objects  which  conduce  to  the  material 
wdfere  of  the  State. 

We  have  readily  established  institutions  of  various  lower  and  higher  grades  fer 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  general  education  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  usual 
learned  professions.  And  assuming  that  this  has  been  done  by  the  several  states  the 
general  government  encourages  us  to  go  forward  and  supply  what  is  still  felt  to  be 
a  great  want  for  young  men  proposing  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits, 
vii :  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  sdentiiic  and  practical,  in  those  arts  which 
they  propose  to  cultivate.  It  aims  thus  to  develope  the  material  resouraes  of  the 
land,  to  obtain  more  com,  bettar  engines  and  maehmes,  and  a  more  skillftd  arm  of 
defense,  while  it  raises  up  a  class  of  educated  men  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits;  a 
class  we  may  be  assured  than  which  none  will  stand  morefirmly  in  the  nation's  honor 
or  be  more  necessary  to  the  nation's  strength. 

In  this  view  the  term  Agricultural  College  which  has  become  somewhat  popular 
and  is  now  passed  around  in  connection  with  this  bill,  is  not  only  inappropriate,  but 
it  carries  wUh  it  more  than  the  ordinary  disadvantages  of  a  felse  name— by  detract- 
ing from  the  legitimate  and  mi^^nanimous  scope  of  the  congressional  provision,  aad 
exclading  a  large  interest  which  would  otherwise  rise  up  for  the  institution  from 
among  those  devoted  to  other  than  agricultural  branches  of  industry. 

Regarding  the  proposed  institution  in  this  light  and  so  eadeavoring  to  obtain 
some  just  conception  of  its  high  office,  we  should  be  better  prepared  to  oonsider  the 
necessary  character  of  its  instruction,  and  may  readily  undersUnd  how,  altbongb  it 
apparently  seeks  practical  ends,  it  can  only  be  truly  efficient  and  snocenftil  is  so  fer 
as  it  is  scientific  in  its  oMthods  both  of  investigation  aad  instruction. 

19 
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The  department  of  agricnltare,  for  example,  whioh  would  ocmstitate  one  of  tbe 
branches  of  such  an  instltation,  most  look  for  an  intdligent  foundation  to  all  its 
practical  instmctions  to  a  scientific  and  exact  knowledge  of  >^;etable  anatomy  and 
physiology.  The  very  comer  stone  of  an  intdligent  agricnltare  most  rest  npon  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  general  laws  of  germination,  growth  and  ftnctification  of 
the  Tegetable  kingdom,  but  sUil  further  upon  a  minute  and  more  special  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  rital  conditions,  methods  and  times  of  fimctification  of  eachindiyid- 
ual  kind  of  agricultural  product  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  experioioe  has  taught 
us  how  to  treat  these  Tarious  forms  of  vegetable  life.  That  wheat  has  been  sucoen- 
fully  grown  for  indefinite  ages,  and  the  main  staples  for  periods  of  at  least  many 
years.  The  whole  drift  of  the  present  educational  movement  so  fw  as  agriculture  is 
concerned  is  to  improve  the  present  methods  of  cultivation  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  quantity  or  better  the  quality  of  the  product 

The  direct  way  to  do  this  is  by  obtaining  first  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
the  growing  plant  requires,  and  that  must  come  from  a  carefhl  study,  a  scientific 
study  of  the  crop  producing  plant  The  very  fiMst  that  at  the  present  time  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  even  comparatively  well  informed  fiurmers  is  able  to  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  processes  which  are  going  on  in  his  own  com  fields  is  proof  enough 
that  what  we  have  learned  has  come  of  rather  rough  and  casual  experience,  and  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  us  is  really  capable  of  making  any  very  great  and  rational  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 

To  educate  us  to  this — to  teach  us  the  methods  by  which  we  are  to  proceed  as 
well  as  to  attempt  the  solution  of  important  questions  for  us,  this  is  the  province  of 
an  agricultural  department  The  problems  are  exceedingly  difficult,  requiring  that 
the  investigation  should  draw  upon  numerous  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  have 
regard  to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  influences,  affecting  the  ultimate  result,  and  per- 
haps in  no  department  have  students  found  themselves  involved  in  a  more  obscure  and 
intricate  field. 

Let  me  give  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  in  a  single  experiment  upon  a  limited 
field,  say  a  rod  square  of  corn.  We  must  observe  here  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  its  history,  i.  e.  the  processes  it  has  been  subjected  to  in  previous  years,  the  crops 
it  has  borne,  &c.,  then  its  present  mode  of  preparation,  the  treatment  of  the  kernel — 
its  kind,  eightp-rowed  or  twelve,  early  or  late— the  mode  of  planting — distance,  depth, 
and  our  own  work  upon  the  growing  plant  Then  come  into  account  the  meteorolog- 
ical phenomena — temperature  of  days  and  nights — duration  of  periods  of  hot  and 
cold — ^frosts,  dews,  rains — ^in  fact,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  all 
worthy  of  observation  and  record,  because  all  affect  the  final  result,  the  aggregate 
weight  and  quality  of  the  product. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  of  us  could 
carry  through  such  a  series  of  observations  and  records,  and  make  up  the  aggregate 
results,  without  previous  and  especial  training  to  scientific  methods. 

And  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  so  reported  experiments  of  our 
agricultural  papers  really  establish  nothing,  because  that  such  important  items  of 
observation  are  left  out,  perhaps  the  very  item  that  most  aflfected  the  result. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  these,  it  becomes,  I  think,  sufficientiy  apparent 
that  a  thorough  scientific  as  well  as  practical  training  is  essential  to  intelligent 
farming. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  agricultural  applies  with  full  force  and  perhaps  more 
apparentiy  to  the  mechanical  and  military  departments  of  instruction. 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  forces — ^their  mathematical  discussion  and  their 
practical  application — ^including  not  only  the  better  known  forces,  but  also  the  more 
recondite,  as  electricity,  magnetism,  &c. — all  involve  a  series  of  studios  of  such  im- 
mense range  and  of  such  a  high  scientific  character,  that  an  even  so-called  practical 
institution  which  did  not  involve  and  insist  upon  a  thorough  scientific  course  would 
be  a  most  unpractical  afiair  and  a  sheer  absurdity. 

The  mechanical  and  military  sciences  play  into  each  other  eo  doedy  that  thiy 
are  necessarily  considered  togetiier.  Military  science  induding  m  one  of  itt  ehvif 
branohet,  the  application  of  madunery  to  the  purpoMt  of  war. 
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It  is  bj  audi  refleetioni  as  theae  that  I  am  foroad  to  the  oonTiotion  that  no  other 
than  a  thoroughly  acientifio  inatitution,  by  which  I  mean  one  that  aims  t6  teach  the 
exact  and  beat  eatabliahed  results  of  science,  as  well  as  to  conduct  its  own  investiga- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  scientific  methods,  can  meet  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  congressional  gift  or  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Having  thus  indicated  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  that  under  consideration,  let  me  add  a  few  words  upon  the  desirability 
of  its  union  with  an  institution  of  a  more  prominently  literary  character. 

That  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  unless  there  were  peculiar  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  college  in  an  isolated  position,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  have  it  maintain  the  relation  of  a  branch  to  the  parent  stock  of  a  Univer- 
sity by  the  side  of  which  it  is  located,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  entertain 
a  doubt 

The  fitcilities  for  learning  which  arise  from  a  combination  of  numerous  colleges 
in  one  organization  and  in  one  locality  are  so  apparent  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 

Among  these  are  the  economy  of  building,  of  apparatus,  cabinets  and  librarieM 
— the  strength  arising  fh)m  numbers  from  sympathy  and  interchange  of  duties  on 
the  part  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  double  office  of  certain  mcmbei*9  of  the  respective 
fkculties.  This  latter  advantage  however  is  too  often  lost  and  turned  into  a  disad- 
vantage when  attempted  to  be  pushed  too  far  and  made  to  involve  the  imposition  of 
so  many  subordinate  and  collateral  duties  upon  one  man  as  to  seriously  impair  his 
efficiency  in  the  specialty  to  which  he  should  devote  himself. 

The  moral  influence  flowing  fh)m  a  department  more  especially  devoted  to  let- 
ters to  students  of  science  and  art  as  well  as  iVom  a  scientific  department  to  the  stu- 
dent of  classics  may  be  made  of  a  most  healthf\il  and  beneficial  character.* 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  scholars  who  indulge  a  prejudice  against  the  prox- 
imity of  polytechnic  schools  or  schools  of  science  and  art  to  more  purely  literary  in- 
stitutions, as  though  there  were  a  certain  sanctity  in  the  classical  departments  of 
learning  which  might  be  desecrated  by  such  contact.  There  might  be  a  question 
whether  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  after  all  in  itself  more  elevating  or  con- 
ducive to  a  higher  culture  than  the  study  by  scientific  methods  of  that  sublime  na- 
ture which  still  presents  itself  to  us  clothed  with  the  dewy  IVeshness  of  its  early 
morning  and  which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  some  the  finest  literature  of  the 
world. 

And  if  the  pretense  of  scholars  of  the  present  day  to  honor  labor  and  approve 
the  hand  of  industry  is  not  a  mere  sham,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  scholars 
should  shun  a  contact  with  science  because  she  sits  as  an  instructor  of  men  in  useful 
and  ornamental  art  and  as  a  teacher  of  those  processes  by  which  alone  man  can  ar 
sert  his  regal  birthright  in  creation. 

An  institution  such  as  we  have  been  contemplating,  and  such  an  one  only  would 
enter  into  the  plans  of  men  capable  of  distinguishing  the  elements  necessary  to  a 
successful  consummation  of  the  designs  of  the  congressional  act;  such  an  institution 
cultivating  both  pure  and  applied  science  cannot  fail  to  confer  its  share  of  benefits 
upon  the  other  departments  of  the  University  of  which  it  forms  a  part 

We  might  point,  if  it  were  necessary  to  such  institutions  as  Yale  and  Harvard 
if  examples  were  needed  of  the  successful  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  views  kin- 
dred to  those  have  laid  down. 

The  question  then  arises,  can  such  a  union  be  effected  in  this  State. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  remain  silent  upon  the  question  into  which  the  one 
thus  propounded  resolves  itself— the  old  question  of  a  union  of  the  colleges  of  Ver- 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  will  readily  admit  the  former  part  of  this 
propoBitlon.  bat  would  receive  with  much  doubt  its  latter  assertion  in  regard  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  pcienoe.  The  limits  to  which  I  ought  to  confine  myself  will  not  admit  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  here.  But  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  the  somewhat  singu- 
lar position  of  those  who  being  believers  in  and  uefenders  of  our  piouslv  accepted  Divine 
Kevelation  by  written  word,  manifest  a  remarkable  timidity  in  regard  to  that  manifest 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Character,  the  natural  mateiial  creation.  They 
shrink  Arom  that  to  which  they  should  assert  a  peculiar  right  and  fear  that  which  they 
might  make  a  powerAil  weapon  of  deftnoe. 
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nioiit — httt  tinoe  I  Mn  thiu  broagfat  uaAvoidftb^  to  it,  I  will  TMitiiM  •  four  obMrrt 
ttoni  winok  mMj  not  lean  to  lome  friends  of  oduoctiQii  untrorthy  ef  attention. 

It  ii  my  own  thorough  oeiiTiction  that  in  onkr  to  the  iiiecewftil  worldng  of 
ooUegiatie  and  University  edneation  in  Vermont,  it  is  first  of  all  ahsolatelj  CMentisl 
that  the  present  conflicting  elements  be  oompounded  into  a  hannonioiis  iribole. 

Ilie  educatiomal  interests  of  the  State  must  be  one.  Neither  its  popcQation  nor 
the  pecuniary  resources  likely  to  be  aTailable  for  its  institutions  of  learning,  whether 
from  the  public  treasury  or  firom  indiyidual  beneftoenoe,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
existence  of  two  rival  and  conflioUng  institutions. 

How  this  shaU  be  brought  about  is  a  question  for  those  more  oonvenaDt  with 
the  history  of  Education  in  the  State  than  I  am  to  determine,  (hie  thing  seems  to 
me  manifest,  that  whatever  course  is  adopted,  it  ought  to  involve  as  an  essential  re- 
quisite to  success  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  the  existing  colleges  and 
to  stimulate  their  educational  pride  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  one  Imiversity. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  very  serious  oonsideraUon  whether  any  plan  that  does 
not  accomplish  this  can  be  other  than  a  fidlure.  Let  us  suppose  far  example  that 
under  the  existing  law  for  the  consolidation  of  the  «oll^ges  oi  Vermont,  one  or  more 
of  the  existing  collegiate  institutions  from  motives  of  any  kind  refoses  to  give 
in  its  adhesion  to  the  new  State  institution.  It  remains  alone  with  all  its  old  local 
interests  and  all  its  old  pride  arrayed  against  the  new  and  at  first  thought  powoikd 
rival.  Will  it  therefore  be  crippl^  and  die  out  or  be  finally  compelled  to  do  what 
it  at  first  refiised  to  do,  give  in  its  adhemon  to  the  new  University.  It  haidlj 
seems  that  our  experience  teaches  us  or  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  permita 
us  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  result 

A  college  is  a  hard  thing  to  kill  and  the  experience  of  Vermont  would  seem  to 
prove  that  they  will  not  die  even  when  left  alone. 

In  this  case  the  dissenting  college  would  be  made  no  poorer  in  any  of  its  re- 
sources because  of  the  aggregated  imlth  of  the  uniting  institutions.  It  stands 
simply  where  it  did  before.  It  has  more  than  it  had  before.  It  has  a  quick^ed 
pride  on  the  part  of  its  sons,  and  if  it  shall  have  (as  doubtieas  it  would  not  do 
otherwise)  taken  this  step  by  advice  of  its  friends  and  alumni,  it  has  a  new  pledge  of 
their  support  under  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  it  is  now  by  their  advice 
placed. 

In  the  mean  time  what  have  they  on  the  other  hand — ^those  who  have  givoi  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  institution.  Not  certainly  a  one  harmonized  university 
for  Vermont;  but  simply  this— on  institution  consisting  of  an  academical  depart- 
ment with  the  addition  of  a  department  of  science  and  art.  The  academical  depart- 
ment is  no  richer  than  before  except  so  far  as  it  may  derive  a  certain  subordinate 
and  collateral  aid  from  tho  new  department — for  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  was  the 
design  of  Congress  or  is  the  design  of  our  State  to  give  over  the  funds  which  bdong 
to  the  department  of  science  to  support  the  academical  department— a  course  which 
would  essentially  defeat  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  general  government 

What  is  then  to  hinder  the  dissenting  college  from  placing  itself  at  once  on  a 
par  with  its  rival  by  establishing  in  connection  with  itself  a  department  of  science 
and  art,  which  shall  compete  with  that  founded  upon  the  national  gift  ?  The  money 
a  comparatively  small  sum  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  wiUoertainiy  not 
be  wanting.  The  Alma  Mater  may  rely  upon  her  pledged  sons  for  that  If  the  mo- 
ney is  required  it  will  be  had,  energy  and  devotion  w3l  do  it  What  then?  Shall 
we  thereby  obtain  two  flourishing  institutions  which  may  prosper  side  by  side? — 
On  the  contrary  we  have  two  very  poorly  endowed  institutions — maintaining 
their  old  attitudes  toward  each  other — ^tho  donations  from  private  individuals  divided 
between  the  two^State  patronage  withheld  fVom  both,  as  heretofore— in  fact,  the  old 
state  of  things  —  a  thoroughly  divided  educational  interest  represented  by  two  or 
more  colleges  lacking  the  vigor  and  vitality  which  spring  fh>m  a  concentration  of 
energies  and  resources,  and  in  the  same  degree  lacking  in  efficiency. 

Which  ever  way  we  turn,  argue  it  as  we  may — ^for  there  are  other  views  of  the 
case  which  we  cannot  now  develope — ^we  still  meet  the  same  crying  demand^  the  in- 
flexible necessity  for  a  union,  a  concentration  in  one  form  or  another  of  all  the  colle- 
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giate  interests  of  the  State,  -whereby  all  its  educational  hope,  its  pride,  its  frympathy 
and  its  resources  of  erery  kind  shall  be  directed  in  one  chiBknnel  towards  one  benefi 
cent  end.  What  is  then  the  best  form  of  union  ?  Unquestionably  that  which  places 
in  one  locality  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  and  makes  of  them  one  Uni- 
versity with  its  separate  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  Science  and  Arts,  to- 
gether with  a  well  sustained  academical  department.  This  as  it  iuTolYes  the  highest 
degree  of  concentration,  will  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  success. 

Let  the  friends  of  education  set  themselves  firmly  and  unselfishly  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result,  and  they  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  every  sacrifice, 
personal  or  local. 

Failing  in  this  let  them  still  insist  on  a  union.  Iietushave  one  State  Institution 
under  one  general  administration,  whose  several  departments,  even  though  they  art' 
in  different  localities,  shall  work  harmoniously  in  the  same  grand  plan  and  towardn 
the  completion  of  a  continuous  course  of  instruction  which  shall  be  rigorously  adapt- 
ed in  its  several  parts  as  though  all  the  colleges  of  the  one  University  were  in  the 
Mime  place. 

Let  us  harmonise  the  present  conflicting  elements,  so  defining  the  functions  of 
each  department  that  it  shall  sustain  the  whole,  and  in  no  case  interfere  with  anotli- 
er  ;  and  let  officers  and  students  thus  be  united  by  a  community  of  interest  and  by  a 
just  pride  for  an  Alma  Mater  liberal  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  foster  every  worthy  aspiration  whether  in  the  departments  of  science  or  of 
useftil  or  ornamental  art  or  of  chaste  letters. 

Where  a  spirit  of  unselfish  patriotism  and  humanity  exists,  it  is  easy  to  lay  aside 
sectional  jealousies  and  to  overcome  real  difficulties.  A  most  favorable  moment 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  union  in  some  form,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  education  in  Vermont  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  disastrous,  if  they 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  sacred  trust  of  its  educational  interest  shall  suifer  any 
sectional  or  other  jealousies  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  event  so  full  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise. Yours,  truly, 

EDWARD  IIUNGERFORD. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  now  of 
Union  College,  formerly  connected  with  the  U.  V.  M.,  in  response  to  the 
circular. 

Practically  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  a  coUepe,  and  with  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  under  which,  within  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  the  colleges  of  Vermont  have  long  labored,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  welfare  of  his  native  State,  the  views  of  Profes- 
sor Clark  are  worthy  of  attention. 

SgI1£NECTAI)T,  N.  Y. 
September  1, 1864. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Adams, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont, 
My  Dear  Sir : 

I  received  some  time  since  your  pamphlet  on  the  union  of  the  Vermont 
colleges,  and  read  it  with  much  interest.  You  request  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  ;  and,  though  laboring  in  another  field,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  reckon  myself  in  that  class,  after  fifteen  years'  service  as  a  teacher  in  my 
native  State. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  State  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
pretty  freely  with  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject.  From  what  I  have 
there  been  able  to  learn,  taken  with  the  recent  action  of  Biiddlebury  College,  the  as- 
pect of  the  question  has  somewhat  changed  since  your  paper  was  perused.  What  re- 
marks I  have  to  offer  will  be  made  independently,  on  the  general  question  as  it  now 
presents  itself  fbr  consideration. 


Some  thingf  uuij  now  bo  regMiled  as  tetUed. 

1.  The  UniT«nitj  at  Barlington  haa  cordially  and  in  good  fiuth  accepted  of  tbe 
act  of  the  Legiilatore,  with  whatever  aacrifices  it  involved,  simply  desirous  of  promu- 
ting  the  best  interests  ot  learning  in  the  State.    Nothing  more  can  be  asked  of  ber. 

2.  IVIiddlebury  college  has  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  union  coDtcm- 
plated  by  the  Legislature,  and  is  exerting  itself  to  find  means  to  go  on  indepcudeutly, 
thus  perpetuating  the  past  disunity,  disorganization,  and  waste  of  educational  facili- 
ties in  the  State. 

8.  The  Legislature  will  not  repeal  the  present  act  in  order  to  set  up  an  agricul- 
tural college  by  itself,  thus  adding  to  the  present  disorder  by  increasing  the  number 
of  collegiate  institutions.  The  funds  are  by  no  means  adequate  for  a  separate  insti- 
tuUon;  besides,  the  attempt  to  found  agricultural  colleges  by  themselves  haa  ahvady 
been  well  tried  in  other  States  and  resulted  in  complete  failure,  as  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  States,  as  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
have  already  set  the  example  of  uniting  the  agricultural  college  with  an  existing  in- 
stitution. 

4.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the  agricultural  college  is  nut 
simply  to  teach  agriculture,  to  be  a  manual-labor  school,  but  has  a  far  higher  aim. 
If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  bi-monthly 
report  of  the  lion.  Isaac  Newton,  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  for  January  and  February  1B04.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  broad,  lilwr- 
al  culture  for  our  youth — to  secure  the  general  development  of  the  mind  first,  and 
then  to  apply  this  developed  power  to  particular  pursuits.  This  last  part  has  hither- 
to been  too  much  neglected  in  our  higher  institutions.  And  yet,  this  last  part  is  d(N- 
pendent  on  the  first.  Whoever  reads  this  report,  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  of  Congress,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  only  by  uniting  the  agri- 
cultural college  with  an  existing  collegiate  institution,  that  Vermont  can  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

5.  I  take  it  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled,  that  if  the  A^ieultural 
Coll^^  is  not  to  be  a  failure,  it  will  be  united  to  the  University  at  Burlington.  \t' 
Norwich  University  accepts  the  act  of  the  Legislature — of  its  action  I  know  nothing 
at  the  time  of  this  writing — it  would  more  probably  bo  with  the  expectation  of  goinj; 
to  Burlington,  as  the  more  desirable  of  the  two  locations.  It  would  not  l>c  wise  to 
attempt  to  build  up  another  great  institution  close  beside  Dartmouth  College.  It* 
Norwich  comes  into  the  union,  she  would  bring  in  the  contcmphvted  system  of  mili- 
tary tactics  already  in  successful  operation,  with  the  application  of  matliematicAl 
science  to  natural  philosophy,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

G.  But  whether  Norwich  unites  or  not— desirable  as  it  is  on  every  account  tiiat 
she  should — the  new  institution  is  to  be  a  University  for  Vermont — to  offer  to  itf* 
youth  the  advantages  of  a  complete  education.  It  will  possess  in  addition  to  the  oM 
established  collegiate  course,  a  practical  scientific  course.  It  will  thus  bridge  over 
the  gulf  which  has  hitherto  separated  to  a  great  extent  the  college  from  the  common 
school.  It  will  soon  command  the  interest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  the  State,  and  secure  donations  and  legacies  to  enable  it  to 
compete  after  a  time  with  the  best  institutions  in  the  land. 

This  last  point  may  not  be  settled  yet,  but  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  result  for 
good,  sure  to  follow,  must  commend  it  to  the  good  sense,  of  the  people  of  Vermont.— 
The  great  draw-back  is  the  unwillingness  of  Middlebury  College  to  come  into  tbe 
plan  proposed  by  the  Legislature.  It  ought  to  be  felt  by  all  the  different  institution*-, 
that  local  intei^ests  and  prejudices  should  give  wny  to  a  great  public  interest.  If  all 
were  to  unite  on  the  plan  proposed,  and  if  Middlebury  or  Burlington  were  chosen  as 
the  place  of  the  new  institution,  then  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  others  might 
be  used  for  preparatory  schools,  one  place  taken  for  a  State  Normal  school,  under 
the  direction  of  the  University.  Vested  property  in  all  might  then  be  secured  in  a 
great  measure  for  its  legitmiate  object.  But  in  view  of  the  prejudices  existing 
among  the  friends  ofthe  University  and  of  Middlebury,  only  deepened  at  the  late 
Commencement,  I  despair  of  any  feasible  union.    As  the  case  now  stands,  Middlebury 
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must  be  left  out  of  the  acoount,  and  the  friends  of  edaoation  in  the  State  moBt  do 
what  they  can  without  her,  or  even  in  spite  of  her. 

The  plan  of  union  of  Uie  two  institutions  under  one  head,  with  a  classical  course 
at  one,  and  a  strictly  scientific  at  the  other,  and  both  united  during  a  portion  of  the 
entire  coarse,  is  one  I  have  thought  much  of  in  time  past.  It  is,  or  was,  the  only 
method  of  compromising  the  loc^  prejudices  on  both  sides,  liable  to  some  objections 
as  all  compromises  are,  and  to  some  embarrassments  in  the  practical  details;  yet  as 
a  step  towards  a  better  union  at  a  later  day,  and  of  promoting  a  better  and  lander 
feeling  on  the  subject  generally,  to  say  nothing  of  reaching  the  long  desired 
unity  in  educational  labors  in  the  State,  and  a  greater  economy  of  means,  it  was 
worUiy  of  the  able  advocacy  it  received  at  your  hands,  and  I  would  gladly  have  now 
the  experiment  tried,  instead  of  continuing  the  present  system  of  divided  interests, 
and  half-starved  colleges. 

There  is  very  great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  minds  as  to  what  is 
needed  for  a  first  class  college.  The  money  realized  from  the  Agricultural  College 
grant  ($135,000)  seems  like  a  large  sum — enough  for  a  fine  institution.  It  is  not 
half  enough,  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Vermont  Colleges  will  tell  you.  It  would  require 
a  funded  property  of  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($800,000)  to  run  a 
first  class  college  in  Vermont,  after  the  first  outlay  of  at  least  one  hundred  thoueand 
dollars  ($100,000)  for  ground,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  &c.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  college  is  really  a  great  public  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  young 
men  of  the  State  ;  that  the  tuition  fees  charged  the  students  commonly  amount  to 
not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  actual  expense  of  that  tuition.  For  instance,  take  a 
college  year  of  the  University,  five  years  smce. 
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Salary  of  the  President  .....  $1,200 
Salaries  of  the  Professors     .      -  -  -  -        -     6,000 

Salaiy  of  the  Treasurer  .....  1,000 
Repairs  and  incidentals  about  .....  800 
Interest  on  money  invested  in  buildings,  grounds,  library,  &o., 

say  $70,000  in  all    -  -  -  -  .        4,200 

$18,200 
Tuition  of  one  hundred  students  ....        8,000 


Balance  given  as  charity    -        -  -  -  $10,200 

The  college  in  this  way  actually  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  eaoh 
student  to  assist  in  his  education.  This  is  probably  substantially  true  of  all  our  col- 
leges. 

The  college  does  not  depend  for  its  support  primarily  on  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents, and  ought  not  to  do  so  at  all.  The  coll^^e  should  be  as  free  to  all  as  the  com- 
mon  school,  and  if  the  Union  contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  were  car- 
ried  out,  it  might  be  made  so  in  a  first  class  institution,  without  adding  a  dollar  to 
the  actual  expenditure  for  collegiate  education  in  the  State.  Take  the  Agricultural 
College  money,  take  what  is  now  sunk  in  unproductive  property  in  each  of  the  col- 
leges, what  is  paid  for  tuition  and  what  is  paid  by  students  going  away  from  the 
State  who  would  be  retained,  and  you  need  ask  for  no  more.  You  would  soon  have 
no  need  to  ask,  money  would  be  given  in  abundance  for  all  needed  additions  in  every 
way. 

I  will  propose  the  following  as  a  scheme  for  a  first  class  eollege,  having  from 
100  to  150  etudento. 
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InTested  in  gnmnds,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  &o.,  $100,000, 

interest  .......  $6,000 
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I    1,600 


Salary  of  PiesideDt  -  -  -  -  -  -    -  2,000 

*<      "  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy        -        -  1,500 

•*      "        "        *•  Greek  Language  and  Literature        -  -  1,600 

«      *i        («        ««  Latin  *'  "  .  .  1,500 

**      •*        "        "  English      *'  "  including 

Rhetoric,  &c., 
*'      **        "        **  pure  Mathematics        -  -  ^        -       '     1,600 

«•      *•        "        *«  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy     -        -  1,600 

Chemistry        -  .  .  -        .  1,500 

Natural  Sciences,  Greology,  Botany,  &c.        -  1,600 

History,  Political  Economy        ...  i,500 

Modem  Languages        ...  .  1,500 

Military  Tactics,  CiTil  Engineering        -      ^  1,500 

Scientific  forming,  gardening  (with  assistant)  1,500 


Salaries $20,000 


Annual  additions  to  the  Library        ...        $1,000 

**  "  ••      Cabinet  and  apparatus,      -    1,000 

Repairs  of  Buildings        ......      500 

Insurance,  printing,  &c.  .....      600 

Salary  of  Treasurer        ....  1,000 4,000 


$24,000 
Lessby  tuition  of  150  students  at  $"80 4,500 


$19,500 


Or  connecting  the  Professorship  of  Ilistoiy  and  Political  economy 

with  the  office  of  President        --•--._        $18,000 

The  increase  of  students  will  not  diminish  this  sum,  as  it  would  require  addi- 
tional instructors.  There  is  thus  required  a  fund  of  $300,000  to  run  such  an  insti- 
tution, including  but  two  officers  specially  required  for  an  agricultural  college.  The 
salaries  are  not  higher  than  are  i*equired  to  secure  good  men  at  the  present  time, 
certainly  not  higher  than  good  men  ought  to  have  ;  and  in  this  estimate  we  hare  not 
included  special  teachers  in  gymnastics,  nor  elocution.  However,  if  you  reduce  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors  to  $1,200  and  of  the  President  to  $1,500,  we  shall  save  but 
about  $4000  on  the  total  amount.  On  the  first  showing  including  the  outlay  for 
buildings,  &c.,  we  find  the  sum  required  for  a  good  college  to  be  not  less  than  $400,- 
000  ;  and  but  little  could  be  omitted  to  carry  out  the  true  import  of  the  Agricultural 
College  bill  according  to  its  official  interpretation. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  Here  is  the  Agricultural  College  money 
$135,000 — not  enough  to  be  used  alone,  good  to  help  out. 

Here  is  the  University  of  Vermont  with  a  property  of  $150,000 — of  which  $70,000 
is  invested  in  buildings,  &c. ,  leaving  $80,000  in  lands  and  buildings  rented.  Middlebu- 
ry  we  will  suppose  has  as  much — ^for  want  of  exact  information.  It  is  understood 
that  Norwich  has  but  little.  -  Neither  of  these  institutions  can  go  alone ;  neither  of 
them  has  half  means  enough  for  a  first  rate  institution.  They  all  require  constant 
help  to  eke  out  their  insufficient  incomes,  and  at  the  best  fall  to  do  the  full  work  of  a 
college.  By  the  contemplated  union  an  aggregate  sum  of  over  $400,000  is  brought 
together,  counting  in  something  for  loss  in  one  or  more  localities — enough  to  endow 
a  first  class  institution,  such  as  we  have  proposed.  Such  would  be  the  magnifioeni 
result  of  having  but  one  set  of  officers,  buildings,  &c.,  to  an  institution  that  would 
be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  State. 
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Bat  the  action  of  Bfiddlebury  College  renders  this  scheme  hopeless.  It  rem^jas 
to  consummate  a  less  pafoct  onion.  By  a  onion  of  the  other  three,  or  of  the  Asri- 
coltond  College  with  the  Uniyersity  alone,  an  aggregate  som  of  near  $800,000  is 
gained,  enough  to  do  far  better  than  has  yet  been  done  m  the  State,  and  by  the  gen- 
erous contributions  of  the  friends  of  edocaUon,  and  possibly  by  State  grants,  to  real- 
iie  eyentually  the  true  spirit  and  porpose  of  a  Uniyersity  m  Vermont 

I  sincerely  hope  you  may  live  to  see  that  onion  and  harmony  and  completeness 
in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  State,  fi>r  which  yoo  haye  so  long  and  so  ear- 
nestly toiled  ;  and  which  I  am  sure  is  the  hearty  desire  of  eyery  son  of  Vermont, 
whereyer  he  may  haye  made  his  home. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

N.  G.  CLARK. 


Although  much  space  is  given  in  the  present  Beport  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  college  junction  question,  the  topic  itself  is  one  of  such  par- 
amount consequence  that  no  apology  is  necessary.  The  co-ezistence 
within  the  bounds  of  a  State  no  larger  than  Vermont  of  three  collegiate 
institutions  of  so  nearly  equal  claim  to  public  support,  and  of  such  equal 
merit,  makes  the  educational  position  of  the  State  a  peculiar  one.  Hence 
if,  as  is  claimed  in  the  circular,  through  the  proSer  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  and  its  acceptance  by  the  State,  an  opportunity  has  occurred 
of  consolidatiog  the  educational  strength  of  the  State,  too  much  consider- 
ation cannot  be  ffiven  to  the  subject. 

The  patent  importance  of  the  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  some  extent,  a  discussion  of  it  has  appeared 
in  the  public  press.  Without  ^attempting  to  re-argue  any  of  the  points 
urged  in  the  circular,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
legislative  act  by  one  of  the  existing  colleges,  has  decidedly  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  question,  and  so  brings  prominently  forward  new 
points  and  on  that  account  it  is  proper  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
objections,  that  have  been  presentea  to  public  attention,  against  the  con- 
summation of  the  proposed  association  or  consolidation  of  collies. 

Throughout  all  the  discussion  that  has  occurred  it  has  b^n  univer- 
sally conceded  that  one  strong  college  is  amply  sufficient  to  perform  all 
the  collegiate  work  of  the  State ;  and  that  both  for  economy  and  for  effi. 
ciency,  one  college,  thus  competent  to  do  the  work,  would  be  better  than 
three:  but,  it  is  said,  that  such  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  of  the 
existing  colleges  and  such  their  relations  to  each  other,  that  the  diffiool- 
tics  in  the  way  of  consolidation  are  insuperable. 

The  unsuccessful  efforts  that  have  previously  been  made  do  lend 
some  plausibility  to  such  allegations ;  but  after  all  only  prove  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  oifficulUes  to  be  surmountea,  the  prejudices 
and  partialities  to  be  overcome,  and  the  liabilitieB  to  probable  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  reversion  of  bequests  of  a  conditional  character,  have  all 
together  availed  to  overcome  such  inducements  to  consolidation  as  have 
heretoforo  been  offered ;  they  do  not  show  that,  under  altogether  different 
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circumstanoes  and  with  fur  more  powerful  indaoements,  any  ooofiolida- 
tion  is  DOW  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  all  previous  efforts  to  effect 
a  junction,  the  only  inducement  that  was  or  could  be  offered,  was  tn 
indefinite  hope  of  possible  advantage  to  the  cause  of  general  education  by 
a  more  economical  use,  through  a  consolidation  of  means,  of  the  same 
agencies,  resting  upon  the  same  pecuniary  bases,  that  were  then  employed 
in  various  institutions.  The  power  of  such  inducement  was  lost  in  the 
strength  of  the  numerous  counteracting  forces.  Each  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutions, then  as  now,  was  endeared  to  the  heart  of  every  one  or  its 
friends,  and  in  the  hold  it  nad  upon  their  affections  was  identified  with  a 
thousand  local  associations  and  personal  recollections  whose  pleasant  and 
persuasive  power  would  be  lost  by  any  change  of  the  location  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  a  liability  to  such  a  change  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
acceptation  of  any  previous  proposed  plan  of  junction.  Again  the  friends 
and  Alumni  of  each  institution,  proud  of  the  excellence  of  their  own 
College,  and  willing  to  bate  no  jot  of  their  claim  to  its  superiority,  woe 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  consolidation  which,  for  a 
mere  hope  of  general  improvement,  demanded  in  exchange  the  incur- 
ing  of  a  possible  abandonment  of  corporate  existence,  the  acceptance  of 
which  seemed  to  be  a  surrender  which  involved  a  confession  of  inferiority. 

All  of  these  institutions  were  similarly  situated  in  another  respect. 
Located  for  a  period  of  many  years,  each  in  the  midst  of  intelligent  com- 
munities, who  appreciating  their  power  for  good,  had  largely  contributed 
of  their  means  to  their  support,  these  colleges  had  become  intimately 
connected  with  the  local  interests  of  their  vicinity.  Many  of  the  bequests 
made  in  their  favor  had  been  upon  an  express  or  implied  condition  that  the 
recipient  college  should  retain  its  then  present  location,  and  would  posdbly 
if  not  actually  be  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  any  removal  of  the  college. 
Large  investments  also  had  been  made  in  lands  and  buildings,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  institution  removed,  would  probably  be  to  a  great  extent 
lost. 

With  a  shadowy  hope  of  general  improvement,  offering  nothing  de- 
finite or  tangible  as  a  compensation  for  probable  losses,  as  the  sole  in- 
ducement to  union,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  many  and  strong  dissuasives 
on  the  other,  the  different  attempts  at  consolidation  resulted  in  failures. 

But  a  very  different  condition  of  things  now  prevails,  and  adds  force 
to  the  argument  in  favor  of  consolidation.  The  passage  of  the  Act  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Vermont  State  University  and  associate  Colleges, 
relieves  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  main  force  of  many  of  the  pro- 
minent objections.  An  acceptation  of  the  act  involves  no  absolute  sur- 
render of  corporate  existence,  but  merely  a  merger  of  the  special  and  in- 
dividual form  of  corporate  vitality  in  one  of  a  larger  scope  and  higher 
degree,  which  shall  form  a  constituent  element  of  the  life  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  and  more  powerful  agency  in  the  same  good  cause.  Thus  all  ap- 
pearance of  making,  by  voluntary  cession  of  life,  a  confession  of  infe- 
riority, is  avoided. 
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Now,  too,  while  an  additional  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  re-demonstrated,  and  that  conclusivelj,  the  desirability  of  a  union  ot 
the  higher  educational  agencies;  and  an  increasing  annual  exodus  of 
Vermonters  seeking  education  at  the  larger  and  more  powerful  colleger 
of  other  States  has  forcibly  directed  general  attention  to  the  impolicy  and 
lack  of  economy  of  supporting  three  colleges  to  do  with  less  efficiency 
what  one  could  more  successfully  accomplbh  ;  a  positive  and  tangible  in- 
ducement is  offered  in  addition.  A  way  is  opened  by  which,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  pride  or  feeling,  while  to  the  extent  of  the  property  now  own- 
ed by  the  various  colleges  ample  security  is  given  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  debts,  the  surplus  of  all  is  aggregated  for  the  support  of  a  single 
University,  and  to  this  is  added  a  fund  which  far  more  than  makes  good 
any  losses  that  may  result  from  any  forfeiture  of  conditional  bequests. — 
And  at  the  same  time,  to  whatever  extent  the  act  is  accepted,  so  far  all 
division  of  educational  interest  ceases,  and  the  probability  both  of  State 
and  individual  benefaction  is  increased.  The  reasoning,  therefore,  which 
formerly  and  under  far  different  circumstances  availed  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion, does  not  apply  now  with  equal  force  ;  and  many  of  the  difficulties 
upon  which  that  reasoning  was  based,  have  been  essentially  modified  or 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  trustees  of  the  different  institutions  and  those 
concerned  in  giving  instruction  are  disinclined  to  any  junction  of  existing 
institutions,  they  are  the  best  judges  o(  what  will  benefit  or   injure  those 
institutions,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  force  them  into  conjunction  by 
legislation.     Various  replies  to  such  statements  easily  suggest  themselves 
upon  slight  consideration.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  long   of- 
ficial connection  with  any  institution  enables  any  person  to  judge  more 
dearly  and  wisely  about  the  nature  and  extent  and  character  of  the  edu- 
cation which  such  institution  should  impart,  or  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  such  an  education  should  be  attained, 
than  any  other  or  all   other  persons.     Indeed   such   intimate   relations 
and  close  connection,  by  constantly  presenting  special    and  particular 
views  often  preclude  the  entertainment  of  liberal   and  generous   notions 
and  prevent  the  adoption  of  general  ideas.     It  is  difficult  to  inspire  with 
an  ardent  attachment  for  the  Greek  Drama,  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  given  to  geometry  and  conic  sections,  and  Greek  professors  are  not 
apt  to  take  great  pleasure  in  speculations  in  abstract  mathematics.     De- 
fects in  any  scheme  of  education  are  readily  discovered  in   practical  life 
by  the  subjects  thereof,  and  these  defects  and  the  remedies  therefor  ap- 
pear far  more  clearly  to  him  who  has  suffered  from  such  deficiencies,  than 
they  ever  did  or  ever  can  to  one  whose  life  has  been  given  to  a  particular 
method  of  teaching  and  to  a  vindication  of  its  special  excellence— so,  ge- 
nerally, it  is  something  more  than  possible,  that  those  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  management  and  direction  of  institutions  of  learning  might 
oftentimes  derive  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to  such  direction  from  men 
of  mature  age  and  of  large  practical  experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
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The  allegation  that  it  will  be  fbuid  impoaaibU  to  oonwiininate  any 
plan  of  collegiate  onion,  which  is  not  aoo^table  to  the  managers  ot  ex- 
isting institations,  by  legislative  oompolsion,  is  entirelj  irrelevant,  for  the 
nmple  reason  that  no  sach  intervention  of  legislative  oompolsion  has  been 
dreamed  of  by  any  one.  The  simple  question  is  entirely  a  practical  one. 
The  State  has  solemnly  accepted  a  grant  of  land  of  great  valae«  condi- 
tioned opon  the  establishment  and  sopport  of  at  least  one  institotion 
which,  not  excloding  others,  shall  ffive  instmctbn  in  certain  specified  direc- 
tions. In  endeavoring  to  folfil  &e  faith  fairly  and  fully  pledged,  the 
State  has  incorporated  an  institotion  of  the  reqoired  character,  bot  io  its 
act  of  incorporation,  and  with  a  view  of  giving  concentration  and  conse- 
quent increased  force  to  the  State  educational  system,  an  opportunity  u 
given  to  each  of  the  existing  colleges  to  unite  with  and  become  part  of 
the  newly  created  University.  There  is  no  attempt  at  compulsion,  but  a 
way  is  opened  for  each  existing  college  to  merge  its  own  existence  in  that 
of  the  new  University  if  it  chooses.  And  the  practical  question  is,  is 
such  consolidation  desirable  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  new  University, 
those  of  the  existing  colleges,  and  that  of  the  State  generally  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  plan  of  collegiate  education  is  complete, 
is  not  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  beneficial  modification,  by  grafting 
upon  it  any  new  features  whatever,  or  uniting  with  its  present  forces  any 
other  agencies.  There  is  in  such  statements  a  sort  of  assumption  of  per^ 
fection  and  infallibility  that  does  not  well  comport  with  the  progressive 
views  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men.  And  beside,  there  seems  there- 
in to  lurk,  and  that  without  any  very  close  concealment,  a  sort  ot*  logical 
absurdity.  Man  is  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  supremacy,  because  he  is 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  progressive  and  indefinite  advancement  and  im- 
provement— through  and  by  meaens  of  progressive  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture, or  by  means  of  education  administered,  in  the  main,  through  the 
various  grades  of  educational  institutions.  And,  in  order  that  the  lower 
ffrades  of  the  institutions  of  learning  may  properly  and  effectively  per- 
form their  legitimate  work,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  lower 
schools  should  themselves  progressively  improve.  No  one  denies  this  ne- 
cessity for  constant  progress  and  advancement  as  far  as  the  schools  and 
academies  are  concerned.  Why  then  does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the 
colleges  ?  Is  there  not  then  a  degree  of  absurdity  in  claiming  present 
perfection  in  the  system  of  college  education,  remaining  to-day  precisely 
where  it  was  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  7  The  claim  that  "  the  col- 
lege system  of  instruction  is  complete  and  can  only  be  injured  by  any 
essential  modification  "  is  nothing  less  than  a  claim  that  the  colleges  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  progressive  improvement  which  is  conceded 
to  apply  to  all  the  lower  grades  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  a  claim 
that  the  colleges,  whose  title  to  respect,  affection  and  support  is  based  up- 
on their  competency  to  satisfy  the  ever  varying  and  ever  advancing  men- 
tal and  moral  wants  of  society,  that  begins  to  cfie  when  it  begins  to  be 
stationary,  and  to  stimulate  a  never  ceasing  development  of  a  race  that 


in  each  generatioii  starts  from  the  ground  of  attainment  of  its  predecessor 
and  as  from  a  vantage  ground  is  thus  continually  stretching  out  its  hands 
and  extending  its  mental  and  moral  cravings  further  and  further — I  say 
it  is  a  claim  that  the  colleges,  the  very  enginery  by  means  of  which  the 
harvest  of  each  succeeding  generation,  the  fruit  of  its  toils  and  labors,  is 
to  be  garnered  up  to  become  the  very  seed  for  a  larger  fructification  in 
the  next,  are  entirely  competent  fully  to  discharge  this  noblest  and  high- 
est of  human  labors,  and  adequately  minister  to  the  ceaseless  progress  of 
men,  they  themselves  the  while  obstinately  refusing  any  and  all  modifica- 
tion or  addition  in  their  topics  or  methods,  and  under  a  preposterous 
claim  of  infallible  perfection,  remaining  fixed,  where  their  builders  left 
them,  as  unchangable,  immovable,  and  stationary  as  the  very  tomb-stones 
of  their  founders.    Theoretically  then  the  claim  seems  to  be  absurd. 

And  in  practice  it  is  none  the  less  so.  No  previous  century  has 
equalled  the  past  hundred  years  in  the  rapid  advancement  made  in  the 
development  of  science  and  art,  and  in  their  application  to  all  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  life.  Indeed  when  we  reflect  upon  the  advances  made 
during  the  past  fifty  years  in  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Electricity,  in  the 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  processes — 
and  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  improvement  of  mechanical  labor, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  last  half  century 
will  be  memorable  in  history. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  whole  policy  both  of  the  national  and 
the  state  governments  must  bo  essentially  changed  by  the  existing  war  for 
national  life ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  as  great  changes  must  necess- 
arily occur  in  other  directions.  Not  only  have  we  been  roused  by  the 
thunder  of  its  cannon  from  the  sleepy  political  apathy  whose  drowsy  in- 
fluence had  benumbed  our  faculties,  and  been  awakened  to  a  newer  and 
fresher  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship  ;  but  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  been  crushed  into  a  truer  conviction  of  the  power  of  Kight 
and  Justice  as  the  only  stable  foundations  of  national  strength  and 
growth ;  and  on  the  other,  while  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance,  mechanical  ingenuity  and  enginering  skill  almost  instinct  with 
life  through  the  informing  and  vitalizing  power  of  scientific  knowledge, 
have  again  and  again  interposed,  and  have  caused  the  scale  of  right  to 
preponderate,  saving  the  Union  and  the  Government  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity. Scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  have  gained  a  new  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  regard  of  all,  and  when  at  last  the  clouds  of  war 
shall  have  dispersed,  and  once  more  our  nation  shall  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  peace,  a  different  condition  of  educational  requirement  will  prevail 
throughout  the  land. 

The  present  generation  and  those  to  come  will  recognize,  as  famine 
shall  accomplish  a  subjection  which  years  of  war  have  failed  to  eficct, 
agriculture  as  the  main  stay  of  national  strength,  and  science  and  mech- 
anical skill  as  its  right  and  left  arms  of  offence  and  defence  ;  and  they 
will  demand  the  recognition  of  their  right  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
classics,  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  in  every  course  of  study  in  educa- 
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tional  institutions  of  every  grade.  And  thia  demand  will  be  enforced. 
Kither  existing  institutions  will  modify  their  oharaeter  readily  and  will- 
ingly, so  that  they  can  adequately  siatisfy  the  new  educational  wants  of  the 
country,  or  they  will  obstinately  resist  all  attempts  at  modification  and 
necessary  re-construction,  will  refuse  to  minister  to  the  educational  crav- 
ings of  the  living  present,  while,  soothing  themselves  to  slumber  by  repeti- 
tions of  cffct'C  and  over-done  eulogies  of  the  classics,  they  demand,  to 
the  neglect  of  modem  languages  and  natural  science,  and  the  applicatiou!^ 
of  scientific  truth  to  the  ever  recurring  exigencies  of  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  exclusive  attention  to  a  course  of  study  whose  udapta- 
tion  to  the  wants  of  life  one  hundred  years  ago  was  the  ground  of  its 
former  selection.  Such  a  course  of  perversely  resisting  all  adaptation  to  the 
ever-varying  intellectual  and  social  wants  of  an  advancing  society,  muftt 
necessarily  result  in  the  establishment  of  more  progressive  institutions,  in 
the  shadow  of  whose  well  deserved  prosperity  other  and  non-progressive 
colleges  must  dwindle  and  become  obsolete. 

rractically  then,  the  claim  that  the  coll^  system  of  instruction  is 
complete  and  cannot  be  improved  by  any  modification  is  not  well  founded. 
They  must  of  necessity  be  modified  to  meet  and  satisfy  present  wants  and 
those  that  are  plainly  closely  impending.  And  this  involves  no  **  dis- 
paragement of  classical  studies,''  and  no  slighting  of  the  **  old  fashioned 
system  of  college  instruction.*'  It  is  only  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  as  human  institutioas,  they  cannot  at  any  one  period  assume  a  char- 
acter of  super-human  excellence,  but  must  from  time  to  time  enlarge 
their  scope,  elevate  their  standard,  and  increase  their  adaptation  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  original  and,  as  well,  present  purpose,  whieh  is 
to  fit  students  for  useful  life  in  the  present  state  and  condition  of  society. 
It  is,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  love  of  ages  gone  by,  a  simple  demand 
that  in  the  colleges  of  the  land,  a  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
instruction  in  all  branches  relating  to  the  military,  mechanic,  scientific 
and  agricultural,  as  well  as  scholastic  pursuits  of  life. 

But  it  is  alleged  by  another  class,  that  while  the  college  cannot  be 
benefited,  but  will  rather  be  injured  by  connecting  therewith  a  scientific, 
military  or  agricultural  school,  the  scientific  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments would  surely  be  affected  injuriously  ;  because,  it  is  said,  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  professions,  but  propose  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  merely  scientific,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  pursuits,  will  re- 
ceive less  attention  than  those  who  are  to  follow  professional  life,  and  will 
fail  to  obtain  thorough  culture  in  those  branches  intimately  related  to 
their  future  callings,  and  that  **  specific  culture  "  which  is  indispensable 
to  their  8u6cess.  This  is  a  very  specious  circumlocution  whereby  to  ex- 
press a  favorite  notion  of  the  privileged  circles  of  the  old  world  and  their 
subservient  imitators  here,  which  is  that  he  who  is  bom  to  labor  and 
toil  by  the  hands,  is  born  to  nothing  else  and  nothing  better,  and  there- 
fore as  his  destiny  is  to  be  obscure  and  his  sphere  of  labor  lowly,  his 
education  should  correspond.  And  of  the  same  nature  and  of  similar 
origin  is  another  common  aLlegtBLtion,  viz :  that  the  scientific  and  agricul- 
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taral  departments  must  suffer  from  such  close  comiection  with  the  acaa- 
emic  and  classical  departments,  because,  it  is  said,  the  students  of  the 
collegiate  departments  proper,  will  look  down  upon  the  students  of  the 
scientific,  mechanical  and  agricultural  departments ;  and  the  latter  will 
be  disheartened  bj  finding  themselves  occupying  a  lower  s^ial  plane,  and 
an  inferior  position.  And  it  is  said  that  these  things  must  be  so,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  these  social  aristocracies  from  our  schools  till  the 
innate  dispositions  of  the  human  heart  are  changed. 

To  all  this  several  sufiicient  replies  occur  to  the  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  if  social  aristocracy  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  college  society,  and  as 
they  are  constituted  and  managed  must  continue  to  be  indefinitely,  and 
if  Uus  is  confessed  by  those  most  familiar  with  them,  then  these  institutions 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  acknowledged  theory  of  Christianity 
and  Republicanism  ;  and  the  sooner  their  power  to  prostitute  intellec- 
tual culture  to  even  the  tacit  support  of  false  and  pernicious  notions,  is 
destroyed  by  absolute  extinguishment,  the  better.  And  such  assertions, 
if  proved,  would  demonstrate  to  mathematical  certainty  the  iumiediato 
necessity  of  a  radical  re-construction  and  re-generation  of  the  colleges, 
and  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  admixture  of  other 
and  truer  elements  of  life. 

In  the  second  place,  all  this  prating  about  the  necessity  of  specific 
culture  for  those  engaged  in  different  pursuits  is  not  only  liable  to  objec- 
tion as  founded  upon  aristocratic  and  exclusive  appreciation  of  an  in- 
trinsic difference  in  the  honor  and  dignity  of  different  avocations  wholly 
at  war  with  all  democratic  notioniF;  but  it  is  indicative  also  of  a  fail- 
ure to  detect  and  appreciate  the  true  scope  and  highest  end  of  all  educa- 
tional labor,  which  is,  not  so  much  to  convey  to  the  student  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  knowledge,  as  it  is  by  the  disciplinary  power  it  may 
be  made  to  exert,  through  study  and  thought,  to  give  that  mental  grasp 
and  btellectual  vigor,  through  and  by  means  of  which  all  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  aU  avenues  to  truth  everywhere,  are  put  within  the 
command  of  the  individual  student,  and  so  he  is  himself  made  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  destiny.  And  the  grand  error  is  in  supposing  that  this  intel- 
lectual power,  the  legitimate  result  of  mental  training,  is  only  necessary 
to  the  professional  man. 

See  the  miner  guided  by  science  as  he  pierces  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  goes  down,  down,  sinking  nis  immense  shaft  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  feet  through  rock  and  earth  till  at  last  he  strikes  the  lead  be  sought  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  See  the  civil  engineer  as  he  scans  with  his 
calm  cool  glance  and  measures  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  ridses  of  the 
mountain  and  then  for  years  patiently  directs  his  workmen,  till  at  last 
the  iron-horse  goes  snorting  through  the  glens  and  over  the  crags,  scream- 
ing in  his  hideous  laughter  at  the  folly  of  those  who  dare  to  attempt  to 
**look  down"  upon  the  achievements  of  scientific  labor.  See  the  terrified 
soldiers  in  the  New  Orleans  forts  as  they  look  up  to  see  the  screaming 
shells  that  coming  from  a  distance  of  miles  from  an  unseen  foe,  drop  as 
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by  magic  upon  their  devoted  heads.  See  the  whole  fleet  of  the  Weetern 
Federal  Army,  left  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  to  the  atter  de- 
struction of  the  whole  campaign,  while  culmly  and  coolly  the  skill  and 
daring  of  a  single  engineer  commands  the  mighty  waters  to  rise  in  their 
majesty  and  restore  that  fleet  to  the  cause  of  constitational  government. 
See  the  huge  monster  ship,  as  she  leaves  the  harbor  and  with  the  starry 
flag  at  her  foremast,  and  her  hundreds  of  noble  hearts  and  strong  arms, 
"walking  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,"  cleaves  the  myriad  surges  of  the 
mighty  deep  and  carries  to  other  lands  the  tidings  that,  based  on  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  equal  rights,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  an  *'  aristocracy  in  rebellion  against  democratic  institutions," 
"the  foundations  of  our  country  still  stand  strong."  See  the  seronaut  as 
above  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  battle-field  he  hovers  like  the  eagle  in 
his  airy  flight,  scanning  the  movements  of  hostile  armies  battling  for  a 
nation's  life;  and  then  along  the  obedient  wire  whispers  his  tidings  to  the 
ends  of  the  continent.  See  a  nation's  supply  of  bread  for  weeks  and 
months  stored  in  a  single  Western  city  while  science  declares  that  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world  may  be  doubled  in  a 
twelvemonth  by  strict  obedience  to  her  injunctions.  Then  say  shall  the 
authors  of  achievements  like  these  be  ranked  as  inferior  to  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor  or  the  clergyman  ?  When  the  achievements  of  scientific  men 
have  opened  to  view  a  possible  future  more  brilliant  than  ever  appeared 
in  dreams  of  all  past  time,  and  out  of  present  successes  is  born  the  query 
who  is  bold  enough  or  far-sighted  enough  to  set  the  bound  of  scientific  at- 
tainment and  say  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther — ^we  may  well 
turn  to  ask  the  question,  "what  manner  of  men  are  they  who  fear  that  the 
dignity  of  the  classics  will  be  injured  by  an  intimate  association  with  the 
sciences  relating  to  practical  life?" 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  discussions  as  to  the  correct  the- 
ory applicable  in  the  present  case,  one  fact  will  control  the  issue. — 
Whether  with  or  without  sufficient  foundation  in  reason,  it  is  certain  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  known  and  declared  public  senti- 
ment has  demanded  such  a  change  in  the  methods  of  collegiate  instruction 
as  shall  give  more  prominence  to  the  sciences  relating  directly  to  practi- 
cal life,  and  in  obedience  to  this  demand  the  more  influential  of  the  East- 
ern colleges  have  by  modifications  and  additions  adapted  their  courses  of 
study  to  the  new  requirements  of  the  age.  And  one  of  the  results  of  the 
war  will  be  to  make  any  return  to  the  ancient  methods  impossible. — 
Whatever  we  may  fail  to  learn  from  the  teachings  of  the  war,  we  have 
certainly  become  convinced,  that  an  inherent  power  to  protect  itself  as 
well  against  internal  treason  as  external  aggression,  is  indispensable  to 
the  permanent  safety  of  every  republican  commonwealth.  N  o  future  ex- 
igency will  ever  find  any  of  the  existing  loyal  States  in  the  defenceless 
condition,  in  which  the  present  rebellion  found  them  all.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  military  science,  and  a  power  to  apply  it  practically,  will  hence- 
forth be  imperatively  demanded  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
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each  State,  and  an  adequate  responso  to  this  single  demand  will  make  a 
re-oonstrnotion  of  collegiate  systems  necessary. 

There  b  another  consideration  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  tends 
largely  to  increase  the  interest  with  which  the  friends  of  education  are 
regarding  the  deyelopments  of  the  policy  which  will  be  pursued  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  inauguration  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  It  is  a 
consideration  of  very  great  importance  in  every  point  of  view  ;  and  yet, 
one  of  so  great  delicacy  that  few  will  approach  its  discussion  without  re- 
luctance. 'It  is  alleged  by  many  who  are  interested  in  education,  that 
daring  the  last  half  century,  in  the  management  of  the  two  leading  colle- 
ges of  the  State,  perhaps  without  any  particular  design,  so  prepondera- 
ting an  influence  has  been  given  both  in  the  selection  of  trustees  and  of 
Professors,  to  a  single  religious  denomination,  that  a  wide  spread  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  has  taken  root,  and  has  long  been  gaining  force  among 
the  friends  of  education  belonging  to  other  active  and  growing  religious 
sects.  While  not  many  open  indications  of  this  feeling  are  given,  in  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  many  able  and  sincere  friends  of  education,  and 
from  correspondence  with  others,  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  sach  a  sentiment.  This  uneasiness  has  been  somewhat  stimulated  by 
recent  discussions  in  regard  to  the  new  University,  and  appears  in  some 
of  the  responses  to  the  circular ;  and,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  the  re- 
spectability of  its  source  and  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  entertained, 
both  entitle  it  to  respectful  attention. 

As  indicative  of  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  to  which  allusion  is 
made  and  of  its  intensity,  the  following  extracts  from  the  communication 
of  a  leading  Metiiodist  clergyman  in  the  State,  are  valuable  : — 


FaicirD  ADjoa : — 

If  that  union  bo  mach  deiired  by  aU  well-wiBhcrs  of  educational 
progress  should  be  effected,  what  are  we  to  expect  who  arc  weU-wishcra  at  heart  and 
f^thful  sons  we  trust  and  claim  of  Vermont? 

Ought  we  as  a  denomination  to  sit  down  and  aUow  some  other  veMry  or  sect  to 
swallow  up  3130,000  more  in  order  to  advance  its  own  peculiar  views  7  Are  wo  to 
be  excluded — are  others  to  be  excluded — must  we  fight  or  can  wo  have  an  honorable 
peace  ?  I  know  your  own  views  would  give  to  all  their  due.  But  really  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  other  persons  in  the  State  besides  members  of  the  Congregational 
church,  or  those  who  are  its  supporters  or  ministers,  who  are  competent  to  have  a 
place  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  same,  even  in  aii  over-grown  and  prosperous  an 
institudon  as  the        *        *        * 

The  church  to  which  I  belong  feel  cut  by  the  course  which  our  Congregational 
friends  pursue.  We  ought  to  have,  and  I  believe  we  have,  as  much  State  pride  as 
any  other  church,  and  yet  we  cannot  send  our  sons,  we  never  can  advise  them  to 
go  to  ♦  •  •  •  ,  because  we  know  the  whole  moral  force  or  nearly  so  of  that  in- 
stitution— is  to  crush  us  and  denominationally  form  the  State.  What  can  we  do  ? 
please  let  me  know  what  you  think — I  cannot  give  you  a  fUU  idea  of  the  intense 
feeling  there  is  among  us  on  this  subject 
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And  an  inflaential  and  intelligent  elergyman  of  the  Baptist  persoa- 
non  writes  mo  as  follows  : 


Hon.  J.  S.  Adams, 

Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education. 
Dear  Sir: 

Some  time  since  I  received  your  circular,  entitled,  *'Can  the  Vemuait 
Colleges  be  united?*'  and  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  it  presents,  and  to  consultation  with  other  gentlemen  of  my  acquain- 
tance, interested  in  the  educational  affikin  of  the  State. 

Although  a  very  humble  individual,  yet,  in  compliance  with  your  request  for  an 
expression  of  my  own  views,  as  well  as  a  statement  *'of  the  prevalent  opinions  of  ju- 
dicious men"  in  my  vicinity  on  this  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  simply  premising  that  others  with  whom  I  have  conferred,  while  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  what  I  write,  concur  with  me  in  the  views  which  I  cntertaio. 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  grand  question,  the  desirableness  of  a  union  of  the  Vt 
eolleges,  there  is  so  far  as  1  know  but  one  opinion,  in  which  I  most  heartily  concur 
and  which  is  decided  and  emphatic  in  fiivor  of  such  a  union,  as  every  way  desirable, 
not  to  say  essential,  to  the  interests  of  collegiate  education  in  the  State. 

2nd.  The  plan  proposed  in  your  paper, — that  of  one  University  with  branches 
at  Burlington  and  Middlebury — seems,  in  Us  general  ouUines^  the  most  feasible  an^l 
practical  of  anything  that  is  likely  to  be  presented;  and  yet,  in  its  present  sha[)e,  and 
the  posture  of  certain  other  things  connected  with  our  educational  affairs,  it  is  open 
to  some  very  serious  and  important  objections  in  its  details ,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
most  respectfully  to  suggest,  and  to  which  I  invite  your  candid  and  earnest  attention. 

1.  The  act  at  present  inevitably  consigns  the  proposed  Institution /o  the  entire 
control  of  one  religious  denomination.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Middlebury 
College,  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  arc  both  under  the  control  of  one  denomina^ 
tion  of  Christians — the  first  avowedly  so,  the  other  practically.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  on  their  respective  boards,  members  of  other  denominations,  but  the 
controlling  influence,  alike  in  numbers,  and  in  point  of  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
er, and  in  social  position,  in  both,  is  with  the  Congrcgationalists.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  persons,  of  which,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  union,  the  new  board  would  be 
composed,  (I  omit,  as  does  your  paper,  any  reference  to  Norwich  University,  as  not 
at  all  likely  to  accede  to  the  union,)  of  these  twenty-three  persons  they  would  choose 
fourteen. 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  these  would  be  tak- 
en from  the  denomination  which  controls  the  existing  boards.  How  many  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  act  of  November  last  belong  to  the  same  denomination  I  know 
not,  some  of  them,  I  think,  are  connected  with  it.  In  any  event  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  new  Board  would  be  Congregationalists,  and  the  State  University  would,  from 
the  outset,  be  under  denominational  control.  As  the  corporation  created  by  theact 
is  a  close,  or  self-perpetuating  one,  the  evil  would  be  incurable,  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity, created  and  endowed  by  all  the  people,  would  be,  for  all  time,  under  the 
control  of  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Other  denomin- 
ations would  have  little  or  no  share  in  its  government  Thus  the  Baptist  denomin- 
ation would  have  but  a  single  member  (Rev.  C.  A.  Thomas,  D.D.,)  on  the  Board. 
The  Methodists,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  only  one;  the  Episcopalians  none,  and  other 
denominations, — ^less  in  numbers,  but  still  worthy  of  regard,  and  having  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  educational  concerns  of  the  State, — woijdd  also  be  entirely  unreprs- 
sented. 

I  have  no  word  to  utter  in  derogation  of  the  respectable  and  useful  denomina- 
tion into  whose  hands  the  collegiate  education  of  the  State  would  thus  be  committed. 
I  honor  them  fbr  their  noble  and  long  continued  devotion  to  the  interest  of  sanctified 
Uaming,  in  this  commonwealth,  and  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  blen  God 
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for  what  they  hare  been  permitted  to  aohieve  tor  a  pure  literature  and  a  Bound 
education ;  but  if  other  denominations  are  somewhat  behind  them  in  this  regard, 
they  are  only  a  Utile  behind,  and  that  little  only  in  point  of  time;  some  of  these  are 
rapidly  following  in  their  footsteps,  and  bid  fair  speedily  to  overtake  them,  even  if 
they  do  not  outstrip  them,  in  this  worthy  emulation.  It  seems  to  mc  that  it  is  a 
grave  mistake  in  point  of  policy,  and  a  serious  wrong  in  morals,  thus  to  commit  the 
enterprise  to  denominational  control.  All  denominations  ought  to  have  a  voice,  and 
no  one  denomination  a  controling  majority  here.  We  do  not  want  the  history  of 
Harvard  University  repeated  in  Vermont,  by  any  party  or  sect. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  public  reference  to  all  this  in  the  dis- 
cussions.ihat  have  been  had  in  regard  to  the  union  of  our  colleges,  and  possibly  no 
note  of  it  may  roach  you  from  any  other  quarter,  but  I  am  persuaded  that,  where 
attention  is  given  to  this  subject  at  all  among  other  denominations,  the  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  becoming  deeper  and  stronger,  and  it  is  regarded  as  fVaught  with  flag- 
rant injustice  to  other  denominations  tlu-oughout  the  State.  I  am  not  impugning 
any  man's  motives  in  this  matter.  I  know  not  whether  the  whole  is  the  result  of 
design,  or  of  mere  thoughtlessness.  In  either  case  the  practical  evil  is  certain  to 
ensue. 


Whether  there  be  an;  foundation  in  fact  for  the  impressions  con* 
veyed  in  the  above  quotations,  it  is  certain  that  such  or  similar  impres- 
sions do  widely  prevail,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the  general  conviction 
that  a  reconstruction  of  our  colleges  is  desirable,  and  they  also  indicate 
a  probability  that  unless  the  management  of  existing  colleges  is  so  modi- 
fied as  to  leave  no  ground  for  such  objections  to  stand  upon,  remedies  will 
be  sought  through  the  support  of  new  institutions. 

The  whole  case  may  be  briefly  summed  up  nearly  as  follows.  The 
existence  of  three  colleges  in  the  State  is  very  generally  recognized,  if 
not  as  an  evil,  certainly  as  involving  a  very  thriftless  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  means  in  the  attainment  of  necessary  and  proper  ends. 
This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  scarce  one  has  been  known  lor  years 
to  dissent  from  the  proposition,  that  a  union  of  the  various  colleoes 
would,  if  it  were  practicable,  without  a  doubt  promote  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  State.  There  is  also  plainly  discernible  a  desire  among 
many  true  and  strong  friends  of  education,  for  such  a  modification  of  the 
course  of  collegiate  studies,  as  will  give  more  prominence  than  is  any- 
where found  now  in  our  colleges  to  the  natural  sciences,  the  modern 
languages,  and  to  those  sciences  intimately  connected  with  and  relating 
to  industrial  pursuits.  There  is  also  evident  a  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
the  special  and  exclusive  direction  which  is  alleged  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  existing  colleges.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  wishes 
there  is  required  a  change  in  the  character  of  any  of  the  existing  colleges 
so  great  as  to  be  of  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  attainment  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances ;  such  a  change  requires  an  extraordinary  emerg- 
ency to  make  its  adoption  easily  practicable.  And  precisely  such  an  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  circumstances,  resulting  from  the  congressional 
land  grant,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  State  is  offered  by  the  act  for  the 


establisihment  of  the  \'ermcat  State  UiuTenity  Aod  Aiorimift  Colleges 
Wli:ic  oour^  ot*  condtict  od  the  pan  of  exLadng  infititotioiiB  will  be  <fe- 
mamieii  hy  the  enligiitened  publi*;  sentiment  of  the  State?  Tbe  profae- 
billry  that  ^omechicg  a-^tal  will  ho  presently  accompliahedr  Is  largely  btr 
er3aseil  oy  the  vote  of  the  corporation  of  the  C  V.  M.  to  accept  the  act 
of  incrporiition  and  fuldl  its  conditions.  No  tnie  firioidot  edacadoncan 
hope  otherwise  than  that  a  similar  course  may  yet  be  taken  by  the  other 
two  colleges,  and  tha;9  may  be  aolyed  a  very  difficult  and  perplexing  edu- 
cational problem. 

If  there  are  defects  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  any  objectiooable 
featnrtiS,  all  these  coold  easily  be  cared,  after  the  act  shall  be  accepted  by 
all ;  or  the  committee  of  the  different  colleges,  if  di^>oeed,  could  agree 
upon  specific  amendments  to  be  urged  by  joint  presentation,  upon  the 
passage  of  which  the  a«*t  should  be  accepted  by  all  uniting  in  such  pre^ 
sentation. 

Bat  in  all  probability  such  acceptation  or  at  least  conditional  obliga- 
tion to  accept,  must  preceiie  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  amend- 
ment cr  radical  niodificaiion  ;  for.  after  an  act  cf  incorporation  of  such 
peculiar  ckiractcr,  has  been  tenderai  to  the  acceptance  of  different  liter- 
ary iDStit:itioa%  anii  od;>  or  more  have  inperfect  reliance  upon  State  faith 
accepted  it,  absolutely  relinquishiog  their  corpoiate  existence  and  trans- 
ferring their  \  este«l  property  and  trust  funds,  it  can  hardly  with  any 
reason  be  supposeJ,  that  a  Vermont  Legislature  will  subject  themselves 
and  the  State  to  a  well  founded  imputation  of  a  violation  of  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  State,  by  essentially  varying  the  terms  or  charging  the  effect 
of  a  s<'jlemn  act  of  incorporation. 

No  question  of  greater  practical  consequence  to  the  entire  educa- 
tional interest  of  Vermont  can  by  any  possibility  come  before  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  people,  or  the  especial  friends  of  general  culture.  But 
though  aosceptible  of  unlimited  extension,  the  discussion  of  it  in  this 
Report  must  be  brought  to  a  close ;  and  as  I  entered  upon  it  with  great 
reluctance,  so  now  I  L-ave  it  while  the  result  is  undetermined,  with  still 
greater  regret.  Recognizing  it  as  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  com- 
pletion and  perfection  of  the  State  educational  system,  and  so,  of  course, 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all  grades  of  our  educational 
instrumentalities,  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  urging  it  without  a 
conscious  neglect  of  our  imperative,  as  well  as  a  disagreeable  duty.  With 
Htrong  personal  attachment  to  my  own  Alma  Mater,  I  have  had  better 
opportunities  than  any  other  person  could  have  to  know  the  priceless 
value  of  the  work  of  the  other  colleges  in  the  advocacy  and  promotion  of 
every  good  work  and  word.  The  high  character  of  each  and  all  of  the 
Vermont  Colleges  is  graved  upon  and  shines  through  the  character  of  our 
people  giving  it  emphasis,  as  clearly  as  do  her  mountains  characterize  her 
physical  outlines.  And  in  the  circular  and  throughout  the  whole  discos- 
sion  any  departure  from  perfect  and  impartial  fairness  that  may  be  per- 
ceptible, is  attributable  to  accident,  not  to  design. 
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Finnlj  persuaded  that  the  seizure  and  improvement  of  the  provid- 
ential opportunity  presented  by  reoent  legislation  to  consolidate  the  edu- 
cational strength  oi  the  State,  is  fraught  with  consequences  of  more  value 
to  the  cause  of  education  than  the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  last  half 
century,  silence  would  have  been  entirely  incompatible  with  official  faith- 
fulness. 

If  this  union  of  strength  be  now  consummated,  then  our  educational 
system  will  form  one  complete  and  symmetrical  whole — and  in  the  not 
distant  future,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  whole  system  standing  upon  one 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  administered  in  the  same  generous  and 
humane  spirit.  Then  will  virtue  and  intelligence,  in  practice,  and  actu- 
ally as  now  in  theory  and  partially,  be  recognized  as  the  real  foundations 
of  the  power  and  permanent  growth  of  the  commonwealth. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  LAW  RECOMMENDED. 

I  recommend  to  you  Hon.  Board  that  an  effort  shall  be  made,  to  pro- 
cure the  following  modifications  of  existing  laws. 

1st.  A  restoration  of  the  provision  of  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
last  revision,  requiring  each  District  Clerk  to  make  a  list  of  the  families 
and  resident  children  in  each  district  on  the  first  day  of  January  annu- 
ally. 

2d.  The  enactment  of  law  by  means  of  which  the  Town  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  on  revoking  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  in  the  town  clerk's  office  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  revocation. 

3d.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  district  clerks  may  charge  to 
their  districts  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  labor  in  the  procurement  of 
statistics  pursuant  to  law. 

4th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  it  shall  be  made  unlawful  to 
pay  any  compensation  to  a  teacher  for  his  services  as  such,  who  fails  to 
keep  the  records  required  by  law  to  be  kept  in  the  school  register  of  his 
school. 

5th.  The  enactment  of  law  by  which  power  shall  be  given  to  towns, 
so  electing  to  do,  to  abolish  all  district  organizations  within  their  bounds, 
take  possession  of  and  account  for  all  district  property,  pay  all  district 
debts,  and  in  their  municipal  capacity  assume  all  ordinary  functions  and 
perform  all  ordinary  duties  of  districts. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
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